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.In TuvesttytUioh into ffte Nature and OcrwTenve of the Auroral 

(•'ret'ii Inne X 5577 A. 

By Prof. J. (\ McLknnax. F.R.S . J. H. McJ^kop, M.A., and W. ('. McQuaruie, 

M.A. 

(.liiniiary .f. 1927 ) 

f.- -InlroHuctitm. 

The wave-length at 5577 A. which is the most prominent line iu the spectrum 
of the auroral light, and which is the characteristic line of the spectrum of the 
light from the night sky, has been the subject of extensive research. Its wave¬ 
length has been measured very accmately by Babcock* and has been found to 
be 5577'350 ± 0-005 A. In 1923 Prof. Vegard,t in Norway, put forward the 
view that the line had its origin in the luminescence of solid nitrogen suspended 
iu a state of fine division in the upper atmosphere, but that view, in the light of 
a rigid investigation, has b<<en found to be xmtenable. In 1925 McLennan and 
Shrum| announced that they had been able to obtain a green spectral line at 
X 6677 A from the plcctncAl discharge in a tube containing a mixture of helium 
and oxygen, and that its wave-length agreed with that found by Babcock for 
the line iu the spectrum of the night sky. Tjator they obtmnod it quite strongly 
in a mixture of neon and oxygen, and in addition they found at a still later time 
that it could be observed faintly in the spectrum of the electrical discharge in 
low pressure oxygen prcsiunably pure. 

* * AstrophvH. ti.,’ vol. 57, p. 20tt (1923). 
t ‘ Phil. Miig.,’ vol. 4«, p. 193 (1923). 
j ‘ Roy. So«. IW.; A, vol. 108, p. 501 (1926). 
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During the past year we have been engaged in a research to elucidate further 
the nature of this elusive radiation at X5577 A, and to locate more definitely 
its origin and mode of occurrence. 

Our efforts were directed at first to showing definitely that the line was 
obtainable with highly purified oxygen, and without the necessity of having 
any other gas or gases mixed with the oxygen. This we succeeded in doing. 
The best conditions for the production of the line in pure oxygen were also 
studied, variations being made in the pressure and in the strength of the electrical 
current passing through the gas. In dealing with the influence of extraneous 
gases a careful study was made of the modifications produced in the intensity 
of the green line obtained from oxygen when helium was mixed with it in 
various proportions. The enhancement of the line was also investigated, and 
from the results obtained it w>ih possible to show that the three rare gases, 
helium, neon, and argon possessed the power in different degrees of enhancing 
the intensity of the green line X 5577 *36 A when the oxygen from which the 
line was obtained was mixed with them. Finally thu magnetic resolution or 
Zeeman effect of the green line was studied, and from the observations made 
some more or less definite conclusions were reached regarding the character of 
the line and its place in a spectral term scheme developed for oxygen. 


II.— Apparalm, 

In the apparatus used in all the work, except that on the Zeeman effect, the 
discharge tube was one having a bore of 1 *5 cm. and a length of 100 cm. In the 
earlier part of the work it was made of pyrex glass, but later on it was replaced 
by a tube made of fused silica. By means of sealed-in windows it was possible 
to observe the spectrum of the light issuing longitudinally from the tube at 
each end. As the electrodes were situated in side tubes attached to the main 
one it was practically the light of the positive column of the discliargo that was 
always under observation. The tube is shown in diagram iu fig. 1. 

Every precaution was taken to insure the purity of the gases used. The 
helium was purified by passing it over charcoal cooled with liquid air. When 
argon was employed it was purified by the use of heated calcium turnings. 
Oxygen was obtained by heating a side tube containing potassium permanganate. 
In order to remove mercury vapour and carbon compounds, part of the discharge 
tube between each electrode and the long observation tube was surrounded by 
liquid air. For the purpose of measming the gas pressure in the discharge 
tube at any time a McLeod gauge was attached to the system that included 
the purifying tubes and the discharge tube. The uncondensed discharge from 
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a 60,000-volt 3 K.V.A. transformer was used as the means of excitation, and 
currents as high as 166 milliamperes were used. 



The spectrograms of tlie visible portions of the spectrum were taken with a 
Hilger constant deviation spectrograph, and a Hilger quartz spectrograph of 
type E 31 was \i 8 cd when the ultra-violet region of the spectrum was under 
observation. 

III .—ExpefitneMs with Pure Oxygen, 

In commencing to make observations on the spectrum of oxygen in order to 
see if the spectral line X = 5577 * 35 A originated in this element special care was 
taken to operate only on samples of the gas that had been subjected to a rigid 
purification. In using the tube shown in fig. 1 tap grease was eliminated as 
far as possible. Water vapour was removed with phosphorus pentoxide or 
with liquid air, and any carbon dioxide that was present by the use of liquid 
air. When making photographic exposures care was taken to keep the traps 
P and Q, fig. 1 , surrounded with liquid air. By following this procedure spectra 
were obtained free from mercury lines or with them present only very faintly. 

When using oxygen that was highly purified we found that the green line 
came out on every spectrogram taken, provided the length of exposure was 
not too short or the electrical current through the gas too small. 

The intensity with which the green line appeared was noticed to vary greatly, 
and apparently depended on the pressure of the gas and on the strength of the 
current through the tube. Accordingly experiments were carried out to find 
the effect of both pressure and current. 

B 2 
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Effect of Pressure ,—^To show the ejSect of pressure a series of spectrograms 
was taken* The time of exposure and the current in the tube was kept the 
same for all, but the gas pressure for different spectrograms was varied for 
0-43 mm. to 7*0 mm. of mercury. In order to compare the intensity of the 
line on one spectrogram with that of the line on another it was necessary to 
have lines on each plate that were known to be of the same intensity. This 
was accomplished by taking on each plate a comparison spectrum of the light 
of a neon glow lamp with a constant duration of exposure. Subsequently the 
plates were run through a Moll microphotometer, and the deflections obtained 
with the oxygen lines were compared with that obtained with one of the neon 
spectral lines recorded on the same plate. Fig. 2 shows intensities of various 



Fio. 2. 

spectral lines as obtained from the microphotometer deflections, plotted against 
pressure of oxygen in the discharge tube. It is evident from the curve for the 
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gieea line X 5677*36 A in iig. 2 that this line reached a maximum of intensity 
when the gas pressure was equivalent to 2 mm. of mercury. Plate 1, A, is a 
reproduction of a spectrogram showing the green line as it appeared in pure 
oxygen at this pressure. It was taken with a total exposure of 9 hours and a 
discharge current of 60 railliamperoH. It will be seen that even with this long 
exposure the line, though clearly existent, did not come out on the spectro¬ 
gram with any considerable intensity. 

Effett of current strength .—The effect of using currents of different strengths 
on the intensity of the green line as obtained with oxygen was investigated in 
a manner similar to that just described for pressure changes, and it was found 
that the intensity of the lino increased with the strength of the current used. 
The result obtained in one set of ex)>erimcnts in which currents as high as 
166 milliamperes were used is given in Table I, and a curve representing them is 
given in fig. 3. 

Table I. 


Current (rna.). j 

InO'nHity. 

90 


120 

51 

105 

100 



Kg. 3. 

The fact that an investigation such as the above could be carried out, involving 
as it did the taking of more than a score of spectrograms each showing the 
green line in pure oxygen, is in itself very strong evidence that the line we were 
Btud 3 ring, X 5677 *36 A, had its origin in oxygen. 
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Impurities .—On quite a number of the plates taken while investigating the 
efikcts of pressure and current strei^h, two lines due to impurities were 
recorded, namely, the mercury line X 6461 A and the hydrogen line Hu, X 4861 A. 
There is little reason for believing that mercury could be a possible source of 
the radiation of the line X 6577 A and a glance at the intensity curve for the 
mercury line X 6461 A shown in fig. 2 will suffice to confirm that view. 

As hydrogen has often been considered to be a constituent of the upper 
atmosphere, and as we often had indications of its presence in our discharge 
tube, it was imperative that we should make a careful investigation to ascertain 
whether or not hydrogen could be the source of the green radiation. 

As to this point we may again refer to fig. 2. The diagram, it will be seen, 
shows that the intensity of the hydrogen line dropped very rapidly as the 
pressure of the oxygen was increased, while that of the oxygen green line steadily 
rose. Moreover, at pressures above 2 mm. there was no trace whatever of the 
hydrogen line on any plates, and yet the intensity of the green line remained 
quite high even with the greatest pre!«sures used. 

To settle this point more definitely the discharge tube was exhausted as 
completely %8 possible, and all gas driven out of the electrodes. Pure hydrogen 
was then introduced into the discharge tube by diffusion through a heated 
palladium tube. When this gas was excited it gave only the spectrum of 
hydrogen, the secondary spectrum being especially strong. Not the slightest 
indication or trace of a line at X 6677 A could be observed or photographed. 
The addition of helium enhanced somewhat the hydrogen spectrum, but still 
no lino at X 6677 A appeared on the plate. All the lines in the vicinity of 
X 6677 A were identified as lines of the secondary spectrum of hydrogen. Plate 
4, A, is an enlargement of part of a spectrogram taken with hydrogen and 
helium that shows there was no lino just where the line X 5577 *36 A would have 
appeared if present. From these and similar experiments it appeared to us 
quite clear that the green lino at X 5677 A was not due in any way to the element 
hydrogen. 

Numerous observations were made on the spectrum of the electrical discharge 
in various gases and on that of mixtures of gases in our discharge tubes, but in 
none of them was the line X 6577 A obtained if oxygen was not included in the 
gaseous medium through which the discharge was passed. Only one con¬ 
clusion is to be drawn therefore from our experiments, and that is that the 
green auroral line belongs definitely to some spectrum that is obtainable from 
oxygen. 
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IV .—Expenments with Helium and Oxygen, 

Ab the beat conditions for the production of the green line in pure oxygen had 
been found we turned our attention to its occurrence in the discharge in helium- 
oxygen mixtures. In agreemoiit with the results obtained by McLennan and 
Shrum* it was found that the presence of helium in excess enhanced the line 
at X 5577 A. It remained to determine the effect of various proportions of 
helium and oxygen, and accordingly a set of spectrograms was taken of the 
electrical discharge in mixtures in which the partial pressure of the oxygen 
was always 2 mm., and the paitial pressure of helium was varied from 15 mm. 
to 66 mm. of mercury. Plate 3 shows reproductions of these spectrograms. 
The accompanying curves are Moll microphotometric graphs of the plates. 
The partial pressures of helium used were as follows :— 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

9 


. 16-0 mm, 

. 20-6 „ 

. 26-6 „ 

. 30-6 „ 

. 36-6 „ 

. 46-0 „ 

. 66*0 ,, 


From the curves it will be seen tlmt the line at X 5577 A came out most dis* 
tinotly when the partial pressme of helium was between 15 mm. and 20 mm. 
of mercury. 

Plate 4, B, shows a similar set of 8{)ectrogtams taken with the partial pressure 
of oxygen at 5 mm. and with partuil pressures of helium as follows :— 

a .. .. .. .. 14 mm. 


5 .. 


c .. 


23 

30 

40 


II 

II 


The microphotometer curves show that, with the partial pressure of oxygen 
at 6 mm. of mercury, the green line came out most clearly when the partial 
preseute of helium was about 30 mm. of mercury. 

Plate 1, B, it may be added, shows a spectrogram of the discharge in a 
mixture of helimn and oxygen in which the partial pressures of helium and of 
oxygen were respectively 17 mm. and 2 mm. The exposure had a total duration 
of 2 hours and the exciting current had a strength of 60 milliamperes. 

* hoc. oU, 
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V,—rAe Wave-hugih of the H'pectml him al X 6577 • 35 A. 

In the report of the work done by McLennan and iShruin* on the auroral 
green line as obtained from oxygen-helium mixturcw, it was shown that the 
wave-length of that radiation was 6677*36 J: 0*15 A. Later measurements by 
us agree with this result. 

Plate 5 shows a reproduction of three spectrograms and their respective 
microphotometric graphs. They arc intended to show the position of the spectral 
lino X 6577*36 A in relation to certain well-known linos of the iron arc spectrum. 
The upper spectrum and the microphotometric graph are those of the iron arc. 
The central one shows a portion of a spec'trogram of pure oxygen with the 
spectrum of the iron arc suj>erimposed on the lower part of it. The micro- 
photometric graph was taken from the part of the plate on which both spectra 
were recorded. The lower spectrogram and graph are similar to those just 
described, except that the oxygen spectnim was obtained with a mixture of 
helium and oxygen in the discharge tube instead of with pure oxygen only. 
The curves and the spectrograms show the preseiuje of the green line dose to, 
but on the long wave-length side of, the iron spectral line X 5576*10 A, From 
a consideration of the linear dispersion of these spectra whicjh can be obtained 
from the wave-lengths of the iron lines it will be seen that the W'avci-length 
of the auroral green line, as obtained in the spectrum of pure oxygen or in that 
of oxygen in the presence of helium, is very close to 5577*35 A. 


VI.> The Oxygen Baiul X 6630 A X 5663 A. 

In 1924 the suggestion was made byR. d’E. Atkinsonf and by Carlo J that 
the auroral green line might bo found to have its origin in the band spectrum 
of oxygen, and, in particular, might turn out to be the “ null ” line or some 
member, more or less prominent, of the negative baud of the spectrum of 
molecular oxygon that falls in tlie region near X 5577 A. Some support for this 
®'i886stion existed in the fact that Steubing§ had recorded a member of this 
band as existing at X = 5677 A, It is clear, however, that the oxygen green 
line X 6677*36 A cannot be the “ null ” line of the band, for it is quite readily 
obtained when the gas through which the discharge is passing is at an average 
temperature considerably higher than that prevailing in the room, and therefore 

* Log. cU. 

t * Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 10«, p. 429 (1924). 

J ‘ Nutarwiea.,’ vol. 12, p. 618 (1924). 

S * Ann. d. Phyaik,’ vol. 33, p. 555 (1910). 
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much too high for the baud to have degeueratod into a ‘‘ null ” line. lu 
connection with the suggestion that the line X 6677-35 A might prove to be a 
band component that could be described as prominent one recalls that the 
only member of the band that has been singled out by its prominence is 
X 6687 *66 A. This member Prof. Merton* considers to be the leading com¬ 
ponent of the band as ordinarily observed. It is clear, however, that the 
band component X 5587-67 A and the line X 6577-36 A have had their wave¬ 
lengths determined with too great a precision to permit the possibility of any 
one considering that the two wave-lengths represent the same radiation. The 
line X 6677‘36 A can be obtained clearly and strongly without the slightest 
indication of the presence of any member of the negative band on the plates. 
The reproductions shown in Plate 3 and Plate 4, B, make it quite clear that 
the line X 5577 • 36 A and thi* band X 5630 A --X 6553 A have two <mtirely different 
and distinct origins. With pure oxygen at 2 mm. pressure the line X =-= 6677*36 
A was obtained clearly, and witliout any sign of the members of the band. When 
helium was added to the oxygen the band members appeared faintly at first, 
but as the amount of helium added was increased there was a (corresponding 
increase in the intensity of all the members of the band. With helium at the 
highest partial pressure used, the intensities of the band components were so 
strong that the line X 5677*35 A was masked in great measure. Throughout 
the development of the intensities of the band members the identity of the 
line X 6677 *36 A was clearly evident even though it gradually came to bes 
embedded in the band system. It should be stated hero that measurements 
of precision w'ere made recently by Hollandf of the wave-lengths of the members 
of the “ negative ” oxygen bands in the visible region. Under “ Bandengruppe 
IT ” he includes a component at X 6577 -483 A and one at X 5676-786 A. As 
these negative bands of oxygen arc rather complicated, and as their structures 
have not as yet been worked out, it is impossible to attach at present any 
special significance either to the component X 6577-483 A or to the one 
X 5676-786 A. But from our observations on the general behaviour of the 
bond components when various pressures and current intensities were used, 
we think it is not likely that either of these components will be foimd to exhibit 
the fluctuations in intensity that constitute the feature that is so characteristic 
of the oxygen line X 6677-35 A. 


* R. d'R. AtkiiiHon, lac. cit., p. 430. 
t ‘ Z. f. wiiM. L'hot.,’ vol. 23, p. 342 (1026). 
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VIL— N^n and Oxygen. 

In the original announcement of the discovery of the line X 5577 *36 A in 
the spectrum of oxygen, by McLennan and Shrum,* brief mention was made of 
the fact that neon enhanced the line in the same manner as helium. A repro¬ 
duction of a spectrogram made by Dr. Shrum with a neon oxygen mixture is 
shown in Plate 2, A. In taking this spectrum the partial pressure of the oxygen 
was between 1 mm. and 2 mm. and that of the neon between 20 mm. and 
40 mm. of mercury, both pressures representing the state of affairs when the 
discharge tube was at room temperature and not under any electrical excita¬ 
tion. When the spectrogram was taken the tube was excited with an un¬ 
condensed discharge of 128 milliamperes from a 60,000-volt 3 K.V.A. trans¬ 
former running under an overload. The actual time of exposure was between 
1 and 1-6 hours. Though the actual intensity of the green line X 6577*36 A 
as shown in Plate 2, A, is less than that of the line in Plate 1, B, its intensity 
relative to such other oxygen lines as X 5437 A and X 6333 A is considerably 
greater. In the case of Plate 1, B, an Ilford panchromatic plate was used, 
while in the case of Plate 2, A, the spectrum was photograplicd on a Wratten 
and Wainwright panchromatic plate. It can be seen from the reproductions 
that in photographing the spectrum shown in Plate 1, B, the slit of the spectro¬ 
graph was opened more widely than it was in taking the spectrum shown in 
Plate 2, A. 

VIII. —Discharge in Oxygen mixed with Argon. 

After it was found that the intensity of the green line X 5577*35 A was 
enhanced by helium or by neon, when either of these gases was added in excess 
to the oxygen, it sccniod desirable to investigate whether argon would or would 
not produce a similar effect. For this pur|) 08 e some commercial argon con¬ 
taining 20 per cent, of nitrogen was purified by passing it several times through 
a tube containing rod-hot calcium. After being so treated it was admitted 
into the discharge tube, and on being examined spectroscopically when the dis¬ 
charge was passing it showed no indication of the presence of the well-known 
nitrogen bands or of the spectral lines of atomic nitrogen. This was taken as 
a proof that the argon was pure. A small amount of oxygen was then added 
by slightly heating some potassium permanganate contained in a side tube. 
When the spectrum of this mixture was examined, it was found that the green 
line came out with an intensity greater than that of any other line in the spectrum 
of oxygen in the visible region on the short wave-length side of X6158i^. 

* Loe. cit. 
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Owing to its strong intensity the line was visible at quite low current values. 
The intensity increased as the current was strengthened, and finally attained 
a limiting value with a current of about 30 milliamperes. When the current 
was increased beyond this amount the intensity of the green line remained 
stationary, but the lines of the argon spectrum came out more and more strongly 
until at 65 milliamperes a majority of them had an intensity equal to or greater 
than that of the green line. A reproduction of the spectrum of the argon- 
oxygen mixture is shown in Plate 2, B. This spectrogram was taken with an 
exposure of only 45 minutes and with a discharge current of only 33 milliamperes. 
It will be seen that the line X 6577-36 A as reproduced has an intensity about 
equal to that of the same line in the reproduction shown in Plate 1, B, which 
was obtained with a mixture of helium and oxygen with an exposure approxi¬ 
mately three times as long and a current twice as great. The high value of 
the relative strength of the line X 5577-36 A in the argon-oxygen B|>ectrum can 
be gauged from the fact that, while the length of exposure was sufficient with 
the spectroscope slit width and current strength used to bring out the green 
line very clearly on the plate, it was only just sufficient for the lines X 6437 A 
and X 5330 A to be recorded. These lines, it may be added, and as Plate 1, A, 
shows, are ordinarily among the stronger lines in the spectrum of atomic oxygen. 

It is interesting to find that the green line X 5677-35 A can be obtained in the 
spectnmi of a mixture of oxygen and argon with an intensity relatively great 
compared with that of many lines with which we are familiar in the spectrum 
of atomic oxygen. In this connection it will be recalled that while it is now 
generally accepted that a number of the bands that appear in the auroral 
spectrum originate in nitrogen, the green line, which is the strongest line in the 
auroral B{>ectnim, is the only line in this spectrum that has as yet been assigned 
to oxygen. It may be that in the upper atmosphere the conditions are such as 
to intensify the line X 5677*36 A still more than we have been able to do with 
argon, and to entirely suppress the spectral lines of oxygen that we ordinarily 
observe. It would have been interesting to investigate whether the green line 
could have been obtained with still greater intensity from oxygen when mixed 
with one or other of the heavy rare gases krypton, xenon and niton, but we 
have not as yet succeeded in obtaining the gases to enable us to carry out such 
experiments. 

An observation that was made in our experiments with argon and oxygen, 
and also with the other gas mixtures used, as well as with pure oxygen, was that 
the green line was seldom visible on the fixst passage of the discharge through 
the tube. This possibly is not without significance for it has led us to conclude 
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that an appreciable time is needed for the electric fontes to transform the 
oxygen into the state required for the emission of the radiation that gives rise 
to the green line, 

IX.- ‘Cofnparative values of mhaacement of the green line by the different rare 

gmes. 

In arranging the experiments in which the spectrograms shown in Plates 1, A, 
1, B, 2, A, and 2, B, were photographed, care was taken to have the oxygen in 
the discharge tube at a partial pressure between 1 and 2 mm. of mercury, but 
in cases where oxygon was mixed with a rare gas the partial pressiure of the 
latter gas was between 10 and 40 mm., but the exact pressure was always more 
or less fortuitously sek‘ct<Hl. Further, the value of the currenWtrength used 
as well as the duration of the exposure was more or less arbitrary for each 
mixture. Table II contains a summary of the data relating to this phase of 
the work. A micro pliotometric intensity curve for each spectrogram was 
traced with a Moll instrument, and from these curves approximate values were 
deduced for the intensities of the various spectral lines on the plates. Those 
corresponding to X 6677 *35 A and X 6437 A are given in the table in columns 
(6) and (7). The plates were taken as occasion offered with long intt^rvals of 
time intervening, and consequently it was not practicable to use the same slit 
width on the spectrograph. Neither was it practicable to use photographic 
plates of the same type and sensitivity. 


Table II. 



Partial prc88i]re8. 


GliH 

mixture. 




Oxygen. 

Inert 

gaR. 

Current 
m tube. 

(j) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Pure 0- 
0,-f Ho 
0, 4- No 
0, +A 

1 

2 mm. 

2 mm. 
1-2 mm. 

1 ram. 

17 mm. 
20-40 mm. 
10 mm. 

00 ma. 
00 ma. 
128 ma. 
33 ma. 



Meaauroments of 
inicrophotometer. 


Time 





of eX’ 
posure. 

Height 

of 

Height 

of 

Ratio 

A 5577 
to 

X5437. 

Curvea. 


A 5577. 

A 5437. 


(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

(») 

9 hrti. 1 

9 mm. 

49*2 mm. 

0-18 


2 hrn. 

15 mm. 

50-0 mm. 

0-30 

Bon 

00 min.; 

5-5 mm. 

7-8 mm. 

0-70 


45 min. 

39-8 mm. 

2-0 mm> 

16-3 

85-00 


Further, the adjustments of the slit on the Moll instrument were not the 
same when the intensity curves were traced for the various plates. Oonse- 
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quontly it is impossiblo to make direct comparison from the plates reproduced 
in Plates 1, A, 1, B, 2, A, and 2, B, of the intensity of the green line radiation 
obtained from pure oxygen with the intensities of the same radiation when 
obtained from oxygen mixed in turn with each of the three rare gases. The 
numbers show clearly, however, that the rare gases possess the power of 
enhancing the green line radiation in different degrees relative to that r)f tlu^ 
well-known oxygen line X 5437 A, With the oxygon-helitim inixturo the ratio 
of the intensities of the two lines as the nimibers in column (9) of the table show 
was represented by 1 -67, if we take the ratio of their intensities when obtained 
with pure oxygen as unity. On the same scale the relative enhancement by 
neon was 3 ’89 while that by argon was 86. An estimate of the power possessed 
by argon of enhancing the intensity of the green line radiation regardless of any 
modifications that gas was capable of producing in the intensities of other 
oxygen lines can be gained from an inspection of the spectrogram taken with 
pure oxygen and of that obtained wuth the oxygen-argon mixture. By referring 
to the spectrograms so obtained and as reproduced in Plate I, A, and Plate 2, B, 
it will be seen that in the case when pure oxygen was in the discharge tube a 
wider spectrograph slit was used than when the discharge tube contained the 
oxygen-argon mixture. Moreover, in the former case the exposure was one of 
9 hours duration, while in the case of the latter it lasted only for 46 minutes. 
Again, with pure oxygen in the tube the discharge current was 60 milliamperos 
while with the oxygen-argon mixture it was only 33 milliam{)eres. Provided 
argon possessed no enhancing power all the factors mentioned above would 
have tended to make the green line appear stronger on the plate obtained with 
pure oxygen than on the one obtained with the oxygen-argon mixture. But a 
glance at the plates reproduced in Plate I, A, and Plate 2, B, show's that the 
reverse occurred, for it is evident that the green line came out with considerably 
greater intensity on the plate obtained with the oxygen-argon mixture than it 
did on the one obtained with pure oxygen. 

X. -The Zmmn Effect. 

Prior to the discovery that argon j^ssessed the power of enhancing to such a 
remarkable degree the intensity of the oxygen lino X 6577 *35 A it was con¬ 
sidered to be a hopeless task to attempt to make observations on the Zeeman 
effect with the line. Though it was obtainable with fair intensities by using 
mixtures of helium and oxygen or of neon and oxygen, the line was too feeble 
even when so obtained to admit of having its magnetically resolved components 
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either observed visually or recorded with reasonable exposures on even the 
most sensitive photographic plates. 

Having demonstrated the increased enhancing power obtainable with argon 
we decided to make an attempt to resolve the line magnetically, for through a 
study of the Zeeman effect knowledge might be gained that would enable us 
to determine the energy levels in oxygen atoms between which the electronic 
transitions take place that give rise to the radiation X 5577 *35 A. 

Apparatus .—In this attempt to study the Zeeman effect a discharge tube 
was made of pyrex glass 30 cm. long and 1 *5 cm. in diameter. The electrodes 
were sealed into side tubes attached to the main one. Commercial argon 
purified with red-hot calcium was admitted into the discharge tube until a 
pressure equal to about 7 mm. of mercury was obtained. A very small amount 
of oxygon was then added by slightly heating potassium permanganate con¬ 
tained in a side tube. Currents varying up to 70 milliamperes were sent through 
the gas mixture by means of a transformer capable of giving a maximum 
potential of 30,000 volts. Lateral observations of such discharges in the mix¬ 
ture showed the strong oxygen lines just barely visible. When the discharge was 
viewed along the tube, however, the lines were seen with considerable brilliance. 

Optical Arrangements .—^The choice of an optical instrument for studying the 
Zeeman effect was determined largely by the question of light economy. It was 
not found possible to produce the line in any but fairly wide tubes, so that the 
method of increasing the intrinsic brightness by use of a capillary was not avail¬ 
able. For this reason a concave grating was not used, although it offered the 
advantage of requiring no auxiliary light analysis and of giving directly tiie 
relative intensity of the Zeeman components. 

A 30-plate Echelon grating with a resolving power greater than 300,000 was 
considered the most suitable instrument. Of the various arrangements the 
one giving the greatest light intensity was that in which the green line was 
isolated by a Hilger constant deviation spectrometer, and then allowed to pass 
through the Echelon, the slit and edges of which were vertical. This method, 
therefore, was used. 

Structure of the oxygen line X 6577 *36 A. —In Babcock’s paper on his investi¬ 
gation of the auroral green line in which he found its wave-length to be 
5577-36 A he states that his observations led him to conclude that the width 
of tiie line was less than 0-036 A, and therefore approximately equal to the 
width of the finer arc lines of the iron spectrum when excited in a vacuum by 
a moderate electrical current. In so far as his observations went the line was 
single and without satellites. 
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Before proceeding to study the Zeeman effect with the line X 6577*85 A of 
oxygen we examined it carefully and repeatedly with the Echelon spectroscope 
under a variety of conditions of excitation, but in the absence of a magnetic 
field. We found it, too, always single, sharply defined and without satellites. 
Moreover, from the optical data and dimensions of the Echelon grating we were 
able to show that the width of the line was less than 0-026 A. 

It follows then that all the physical characteristics of the radiation of the 
oxygen green line, in so far as we know them, and without exception, arc such 
as to stipport our identification of it with the radiation that gives rise to the 
green line in the auroral spectrum. 

Magnetic Eieperiments ,—^Three different methods of producing the magnetic 
field were tried in studying the Zeeman effect. First, a U-shaped iron-cored 
electromagnet with pierced pole pieces, through which the discharge tube passed, 
was used to produce an intense field parallel to the tube in the narrow gap 
between the pole pieces. Second, an electromagnet with large fiat pole pieces 
was used to produce a transverse magnetic field across the tube. Finally, a 
solenoid, without iron core, wound on the discharge tube was used to produce a 
field parallel to the length of the tube, and of uniform intensity throughout that 
length. 

With the first arrangement, in the attempt to photograph the transverse 
Zeeman effect, the light intensity was exceedingly poor. Conditions were made 
worse by a continuous spectrum which necessitated the use of a narrow slit 
for the spectrometer as well as for the ec^helon crossed with it. Long exposures 
extending over two days gave photographs which did not show any lines 
clearly. It was supposed that the echelon, on account of either temperature 
changes or vibration, had failed to stay in adjustment. 

When the second method of producing the magnetic field was used a distinct, 
symmetrical broadening of the line took place. It was noticed, too, that the 
application of this type of magnetic field greatly enhanced the argon spectrum, 
but reduced the intensity of X 5577-85 A and the other lines of the oxygen 
spectrum. 

The solenoid was designed to secure good light intensity by allowing observa¬ 
tion along the tube and at the same time to produce higher fields. It con¬ 
sisted of somewhat less than 200 feet of enamelled stranded aerial wire (oqxiiva- 
lent gauge B. & S., No. 14) wound on the discharge tube. In order to produce 
sufficiently great fields it was necessary to have very high currents, and the 
wire was capable of carrying these only for very short periods of time. It was 
found that no serious overheating occurred in two seconds, and also that that time 
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was snffiemit to make visual observatioDS on the Zeeman effect. After each 
observation the solenoid was cooled by pouring liquid air over it. To break 
the oixcuit in the required time a small fuse of calculated £mensions was 
used. 

To make the resistance small, the leads were of coiqwr 7 mm. in diameter, 
and all connections were made in mercury cups. About 6 feet of No. 12 
advance wire was inserted in the circuit. This wire had a negative tempera¬ 
ture coefficient, and so in a measure compensated for the rapid increase in the 
resistance of the copper wire of the solenoid due to rise in temperature. 

The total resistance of the circuit was about 0*70 ohms, and when 110 volts 
was applied to it the current in the coil was 160 amperes. As the number of 
turns in a centimetre length of the solenoid was 18*1 a simple calculation gave 
the strength of the field as 3,600 Gauss. 

Visual observations of the green line in the field showed a beautifully clear 
doublet. The sharpness of the components would indicate that the resolution 
was complete, but one could not be absolutely cert>nin that it was .so as Gie 
magnetic field was small. 

The various orders of the green line showed faintly on either side of the 
central order in which most of the light was concentrated, and these orders 
were used to estimate the magnitude of the magnetic separation. The separa¬ 
tion of two adjacent orders at this wave-length, calculated from the constants 
of the Echelon, was equal to 0*496 A. In two seconds time it was not possible 
to make measurements of the amount of separation, but two observers agreed 
in estimating that the separation was about one-fifth of the distance between 
adjacent orders of the 4chelon pattern. Therefore the estimated magnetic 
separation of the two components of the line iras 0*099 ± 0*009 A. As no 
electronic jump, it may be stated, gives rise to suoglet spectral lines with normal 
doublet Zeeman components we have taken tl 's result of our observations to 
indicate that the line X 6677*36 A can be resolved magnetically into a normal 
Zeeman triplet for,* with a field of 3,600 Gauss, the normal separation of the 
outer components of such a triplet should in the case of a spectral line having 
the wave-length 6677*36 A, be 0*106 A. The fact that only two oomponentB 
were seen fits in with this'conclusion, for the central (xnnponent of a normal 
triplet being polarised parallel to the magnetic field could not be seen with 
longitudinal observation. 
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’XJ.'—Intarprdation t^SetulU. 

the trovk of Somnwrfeld,* Lendi, Beokf and othen, tin prinoi]^ 
uodedying the theoratieel treatment of the Zemoaa efteot have become wdl 
estaUiehed. It is now possible to predict with practical certainty the type of 
resoinlion lhat a spectnd linn will undergo in a magnetic field. It is only 
neoeesaiy to know Ihe energy levels in the atomic edifice between which the 
ekoteoiao transitions takes place that gives rise to the radiation corresponding 
to the speotral line. Oonversely, when a spectral line is shown to exhibit a 
certain type of Zeeman effect it is p(»sible to define the atomic energy levds 
between ediieh electromo transitions may ocoui that can give rise to the radia> 
tion corresponding to the spectral line. Our problem, therefore, is to determine 
the electronic transitions that can occur in an atomic system that will give rise 
to a singlet spectral line that is magnetically resolvable into a normal Zeeman 
triplet. In this connection we have made a study of the Zeeman effects of 
all types of singlet lines resulting from electronic transitions between energy 
levels representing atomic states defined by ^e spectral terms usually designated 
by the letters S, P, D, F and G. Assuming the spectral terms to have any 
multiplictty up to that of a sextet we find that the only electronic transitions 
within the range of terms indicated that can occur that will give normal magnetic 
triplets ate the following;—^8; ~ ^P; ‘F ~ 'D; *G ~ 'D; ^P tt ^P; 

ID ~ ; ^F ~ ^F; Our conclusion then is that the green line 

X 6577‘35 A must originate in a transition from one atomic state to another 
represented by one of the types included in this group. 

Now it seems to be established from the results of the experiments described 
in this paper that the green line X 6677 *36 A has its origin in o:i^gen, and the 
question that arises is: Are any of the types of electronic transitions given 
above possible with the spectral term schemes worked out up to the present 
for atomic oxygen ? 

In a paper published recently by McLennan, MoLay and Grayson Smithy it 
was shown in detail by the use of the theory recently put forward by Pauli,$ 
Heisenbetgll and Hundf that it is possible to work out a complete spectral 
term scheme for the atom of any element. In this paper such a scheme wsik 
wotlmd out for oxygen, and it was Miown toinohide three groups of connected 

* ‘ Atombau and Spsktrallliuen,' 4th l!d. ^ 

t Book and Londd,' Zeenuaeffefct nod Mnltiplettstrufctuf,' puUished 192S. 
t ‘ Boy. 8oo. Froo.,’ A. wd. 112. p. 76 (l«2e). 
r Z. f. Physik.'voL 31, p. 765 (M25). 

(i ’ Z. (. Physik,’ val. 32, p. 841 (1825). 

Y * Z. 1 Physik.* voL 28. p. 245 (1825). 
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terms. These are given in Table III under the designations of A, B and C. 
Diagrams of the terms of each group with the terms arranged in the order of 
their magnitudes arc shown in figs. 4, 5 and 6. Diagram A, it will be seen, 
consists of triplet and quintet terms and includes transitions corresponding to 
most of the well-known arc lines in the spectrum of oxygen. It will be seen 
that the spectral line X 5577 -36 A finds no place in this scheme. Neither should 
one expect to find the given line appearing in it, for the scheme does not include 
any spectral terms of the singlet type. Such terms, however, are included in 
both of the schemes B and C where the terms are either of the singlet type or 
of triplet multiplicity. Moreover, the various types of terms ^S, ^P, 'D, ^P, etc., 
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are represented in both sohemes, and olectronio transitions of the types ^8 ~ ; 

ip ^ 1 ])^ etc., ate provided for in both of them. Accordingly in each scheme 
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then we should expect to find a distinct spectrum for atomic oxygen that would 
include singlet spectral lines that could be resolved by a magnetic field into a 
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normal Zeeman There are a number of electronic transitionB possible 

then under either scheme for the atom of oxygen that, in so far as resolution by 
a magnetic field is concerned, could give rise to radiation of the wave-length 
6677-36 A. 

Of all ihe electronic transitions that might possibly give rise to the radiation 
X 5677 -35 A some are more probable than others. The three deepest energy 
levels of the oxygen atom give rise to the spectral terms and 

Of these is the deepest term in the scheme A, and according to theory it 
should be deeper than Again, is the deepest term in scheme B, and it 
again should be deeper than ^Sg which is the deepest term in scheme C. 

When the oxygen atom is in its most stable state it gives rise to the spectral 
term ^Poi 2 . When, however, it is in the state that gives rise to the spoctral 
term or in the one that gives rise to the spectral term it is said to be in a 
metastable state, and when in either of such metastablo states it is impossible 
for it to revert by the emission of radiation to the state that gives rise to the 
spectral term ^Poia- From the principles now generally accepted as under¬ 
lying the analysis of spectra it would appear that the atoms of oxygen should 
be rendered capable of emitting radiations comprising the wave-lengths of 
scheme A more easily than they could he rendered capable of omitting those 
provided by the system of spectral terms given in scheme B, Similarly it 
would probably be more difficult to make the atoms of oxygen emit the wave¬ 
lengths provided by scheme C than to make them emit those embraced by 
scheme B. 

If now we try to decide which of tlic schemes B or C the spectral line X 5577 * 36 
A is most likely to originate in, we find two lines of argument may be followed 
that lead to entirely different results. On the one hand, practically all but a 
few of the known lines in the spectrum of atomic oxygen have been assigned 
to scheme A. Since this scheme of wave-lengths is the one most easily obtain¬ 
able from oxygen atoms, one might naturally expect that with increased stimula¬ 
tion the atoms of oxygon would begin to emit radiation having the wave¬ 
lengths provided for by scheme B before those provided for by scheme C. As 
the wave-length X 5577 *35 A is one of the few that we can obtain from atomic 
oxygen that does not fit into scheme A, it would be natural then to assign it to 
scheme B, the system next most easily obtainable. 

On the other hand, it seems that the green lino X 6677-36 A is the only line 
appearing in the spectrum of the aurora that has as yet been identified as 
belonging to oxygen. Again, in the spectrum of the light of the night sky the 
line X 6677 -36 A is the only spectral lizie that has been recorded. Hot a trace 
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of any of the well-known lines of atomic oxygen embraced by the scheme A 
has been observed in the photographs of this spectrum taken by any observer. 
This result, which is so remarkable that it merits very special consideration, 
mif^t lead one to the view that when oxygen atoms are in the state to emit 
radiation of the wave-,length X 5577 *35 A, they are in the state from which they 
are very unlikely to revert to the states that give rise to the spectral terms 
provided by scheme A, i.e., to the states that give rise to the emission of the 
wave-lengths comprising the ordinary arc spectrum of oxygen. 

As an application of the generally accepted empirical rules, regarding the 
stnictiire of spectra, would lead one to tho view that the reversion of oxygen 
atoms from tho states represented by the term scheme C to the states repre¬ 
sented by the term scheme A would be always less probable than for their 
reversion from the states given by the terms of scheme B to those provided by 
the terms of scheme A, one is led naturally by the line of argument set forth 
above to assign the radiation of wave-length X 5577 ■ 35 A to the term S 3 rstem set 
forth in scheme C, i.e., the one farthest removed from scheme A. 

Under each of the schemes B and C electronic transitions to the lowest level 
would give the strongest lines in the spectnim corresponding to the scheme. 
One might, therefore, be inclined to think that the sj)ectral line X 6577-36 A 
would result from such a transition. When we remember, however, that the 
corresponding transitions in the known arc spectrum as represented by scheme 
A produce wave-lengths that fall far in the extreme ultra-violet region, it is 
highly improbable that any transition to the lowest term either in scheme 6 
or scheme C can give rise to radiation falling in the visible spectral region at 
X 5677*35 A does. It is more probable, therefore, that the green line radiation 
is produced by one or other of the electronic transitions to the level next higher 
than the lowest one. Such selected transitions are indicated in both the schemes 
B and C by arrowheads attached to the continuous lines that correspond to 
possible transitions for the production of the radiation X = 6577-35 A. 

But the whole question of the exact position of radiation of the wave-length 
5577-36 A in the spectral structure for atomic oxygen is as yet rather vague. 
It is clear that two new schemes of spectral terms are possible for atomic 
oxygen in addition to the ordinarily accepted one, and that under each of these 
new schemes ample provision is made for an electronic transition that could 
give rise to the radiation constituting the auroral green line. The immediate 
problem before us will be to find some way of stimulating the atoms of oxygen 
to emit not one only but a number of the wave-lengths that are possible ones 
under the two new schemes. With such wave-lengths available it should be 
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less difficult to locate the exact position of the wavo*length 6577*35 A in the 
spectral edifice of atomic oxygen. 

We have seen that by adding the rare gases, helium, neon and argon, in turn 
to oxygen, it b possible to enhance more and more the intensity of the radiation 
X 6677'36 A relative to that of the other types of radiation that up to the present 
time have been shown to be included in the spectrum of atomic oxygen. The 
question is, can any form of stimulation be devised that will result in the 
radiation from oxygen of wave-length 5577*36 A being relatively so strong 
that with exposures of moderate duration this wave-length will be the only one 
recorded on spectrograms of oxygen so stimulated. There are indications that 
ozone may be a factor included in such stimulation. 

Summary of Main Points. 

1. The green lino X 5577 *36 A has been shown to occur in pure oxygen and 
with greatest intensity when the oxygen was at a pressure equivalent to 2 mm. 
of mercury. 

2. With oxygen at 2 mm. pressure in a discharge tube the intensity of the 
line X 5577 -35 A was shown to increase with the strength of the current in the 
discharge tube. 

3. It has been shown that the lino is due to oyxgen and not to any impurities 
that might be present in the discharge tube. 

4. The green line appears with increased intensity in the spectrum of oxygen 
when mixed with one or other of the three rare gases, helium, neon and argon. 

5. A very groat increase in intensity, both absolute and in relation to other 
oxygen lines, was obtained when oxygen was mixed with argon. 

6. The Zeeman effect of the green line from longitudinal observations gives 
a clear doublet with a separation equal to that of the outer components of a 
normal triplet. 

7. Some considerations based on the properties of the oxygen green line 
X 6577*35 A are presented in favour of the view that the line originates in an 
electronic transition between two singlet spectral terms that are included in 
one or other of two new schemes of singlet-triplet terms that have been shown 
to be possible for oxygen in addition to the ordinary well-known triplet-quintet 
scheme. 

One of us, J. H. McLeod, is indebted to the National Research Council of 
Canada for the grant of a bursary that enabled him to participate in this 
work. 
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An Anrtlysnit of the Klectromagoetic Field into Mooing Elements. 
By S. B. Milnkr, D.Sc., F.B.S., PiofeBsor of Physics, The University, tShefiield. 

(Receivo<l Augast 10,1026.) 

Introduetion and Summary.—In Maxwell’s equations of the electromsgiwtic 
field, 

^ = curl h (a) 

s “ ~ 

div e — 0, <liv h • • 0 (c, d) 

the properties of the field, in I'egions containing no charges, are described in 
terms of two vectors, e and h, which in the general case may have arbitrary 
magnitudes and directions at any given point of .space and time. Although 
e and h are the quantities most closely related to experiment, they are not 
the only ones in terms of which the field can be described. The description 
can in fact be given in terms of any definite fimetions of e and h by making 
the appropriate substitutions in (1). The eqAiations obtained by such a trans¬ 
formation cannot of course, describe properties of the. field which are not ulti¬ 
mately implied in Maxwell’s equations; they may nevertheless lend them¬ 
selves more readily to determining what these properties are. 

It is shown in this paper that this is the case with a certain transformation in 
which, instead of in terms of e and h, vectors making an arbitrary angle with each 
other, the equations are expressed in terms of two vectors, R and u, at right angles 
to each other, and of a scalar function of position, a. The equations obtained 
reveal that the most general electromagnetic field in regions not containing 
charges can be represented by a vector R of invariant magnitude, the lines of 
which at each point are in motion at right angles to themselves with a definite 
velocity « relatively to the observer. They show further that small moving 
elements of the field can be constructed which can be regarded as keeping their 
identities permanently as they move. The movement of these elements takes 
place under the action of a simple form of stress in accordance with the funda¬ 
mental laws of dynamics. In addition to their translatory motions and 
independent of them, the elements exhibit in the general case co-ordinated 
rotational movements. By their translatory and rotary movements, and the 
changes of shape which result from them, they fix definitely the local time rates 
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of change of the field. In fact every property of the field can be specified 
directly in terms of these moving and rotating elements. A field element is 
a space section constructed in a natural way from the four dimensional entity 
which constitutes the field in space-time. Considered in space-time as a four 
dimensional element, it appears as an element of and it is a result of 

the analysis that the general electromagnetic field can always be divided in a 
natural way into such elementary units of action. The properties which 
characterise them are of a kind which suggests and is consistent with the possi¬ 
bility that both field elements «‘xnd the corresponding elements of action may 
have a finite magnitude in the field. 

These results were obtained originally by translating into terms of space and 
time properties of the Four dimensional electromagnetic tubes which have been 
derived in a previous paper.* Tt is proposed here to develop them directly 
from the fundamental equations without referring to four dimensional theory 
except occasionally. 

Equations in terms of p, q, a.—Consider two vectors, p and q, defined by 
the relations 

p = e cos a + h sin a 
q =2 — e sin a + h cos a 



where a is an arbitrary angle. Solved for e and h these equations give 

e = p cos a — q sin a 1 
h == p sin a + q cos a J 

and substituting those values in (1) we get, after a little reductionf 
^ - curl q — q I? + [pVa] = 0 (o) 

^ + curl p + [qva] = 0 (&) I 

div p — (qv«) = 0 (o) 

divq + (pv«) = 0 (d)^ 


(3) 


(4) 


* MUner, * Phil. Mug..’ vd. 44, p. 706 (1022). 
t Making nse of the identitiee 

curl ourl a — 

div aqft 0 div a f (ay^). 

where ^ is a scalar quantity. Equation (4a) corresponds not to (la) but to (la) cos a + 
(16) sin a, (46) to — (la) sin a + (16) oos a. In (4) and the later vector formuln, 
products are denoted by round, and vector products by square brackets. Heaviside- 
Lorentz units are used throughout, with e 1. 
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These equations are of a more general tjrpe than Maxwell’s, since in addition 
to the six independent variables formed by the components of p and q they 
contain a seventh in the arbitrary scalar quantity x, whereas there are only 
six independent variables in Maxwell’s equations. We can, consequently, 
while still retaining th^ full generality of the electromagnetic equations, choose 
a so that p and q satisfy any given single condition. We shall choose the con¬ 
dition that p and q shall be permanently at right angles to each other, and 
add to (4) the equation 

(pq) 0. (4e) 

By (2) the condition for this is found to be 

When a =: 0, (eh) = 0, and the electric and magnetic forces of the field are 
perpendicular. In this case equations (4) redxrce to Maxwell’s form, p being 
identical with e and q with h. In the general case a forms a parameter which 
measures the departure of the electric and magnetic forces from orthogonality. 
On the other hand, x cannot be expressed in terms of p and q, since these are 
always orthogonal; p and q, in fact, represent five independent variables, a is 
the sixth. 

By means of (3) the dynamical properties of the field can be expressed in 
terms of p and q. We find at once 

W = i(e*-fh«)=:i(P*+q*) (a) 

G = [eh] = [pq] (6) 

n„ = I (e* -f- h*) n — (en) e — (hn) h 
= 1(P* + q*) n - (pn) P - (qn) q (c) 

W is here the energy density, G the momentum density, and 11. the vector 
force outwards due to Maxwell’s stress across a unit plane whose normal is n. 
It is noteworthy that each of these quantities is given in terms of the new 
variables by precisely the same relations as in terms of e and h. Since, 
however, p and q are orthogonal an important simplification can be made in 
connection with the stress system. If we make successively in (6c) (1) n || p, 
(2) n II q, (3) n J/ p and q, we see that the stress consists of a principal tension, 

n, = -i(p*- 3 ^ (7a) 

along the direction of p, an equal pressure 

n* = -l-*(p*-g*) 

along q, and a pressuie 



n, =+j(p»+8*) 


(75) 

(7c) 
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along the third ni! three perpendicular directions, that of [pq]. Like e and h, 
p and q define n„, but unlike e and h, p and q are completely determined 
when the tliree principal stresses of Maxwell’s system are given. We have, 
in fact, from (7) 

P = (Ra - Ri)* along Rj (o) T 
? = (Hj - rio)* along Ha (6) J 

EqtuUions on Special Axes .—The perpendicular directions of the principal 
axes of Maxwell’s stress system mark out naturally a special co-ordinate system 
in the field, the use of which produces considerable simplifications, mthout 
affecting the generality of the results in any essential way.* For simplicity 
wo shall henceforward employ this special co-ordinate system, and umlerstand 
by OXj Oyy Oz axes drawn, at any point in the field taken as origin, in the 
directions of p, q and [pqj respectively. With this understanding we liave at 
the origin 

Px^P> !/v = g. = = = 


and equations (4), when written in full and simplified by omitting zero terms, 
become 


€)t rz dx 




+ = 0 


{«) 

(f>) 




92j 

?)x 

0a 

^0« 

0a 

(«) 



Sz 

1 0a 

1 9* ^ 

W) 

0P, 

dt 

_9^. 1 

hi 

9y 

Taj 

= 0 

(e) 

fl 

4. 


0a 

0 

(/) 

¥ 

OX 

+ ^ + 


0a 

= 0 

(5) 


m 


(9) 


* The only limitation produced is that the equations obtained should not be differentiated 
to the second order without consideration, since they contain without showing them zero 
quantities of which the differential coefficients are not zero. 
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jBquationa in terms of R,a.—Cotinuler now in plann of p and q two vectors 
R and u, also mutually perpendicular, which are defined thus: 

B = (lOa) 

and coincides eveiywhere in direction with p; 

u ~ qlp, ( 106 ) 


and is everywhere perpendicular to p and q. 

At the origin R acts along Ox, u along Oz. The relations (9) may be expressed 
in terms of R and u, but instead of their Cartesian components it will bo con¬ 
venient to use as variables the magnitudes of R and n and the infinitesimal 
angles dO^, dQy„ dO^ through which, at a point of space or time near the origin, 
their directions have rotated from the fixed axes Ox, Oy, Oz. 

To do this we substitute in (9) the values 


p = 

q = 


R , , dR 

, dp, — dp — 


Rw du 


Ru 


(1 - M *)* (1 — «*)»'* 


(!-«•)* 
obtained from (10) and 


j jj u dR* I R du 

1 ^, dqy =dq = - - -sTi + 


(1 — «*)* (I — «*)' 


K R 

dg. = ydOv. = - - (i-r^ '^0.* 


y ( 11 ) 


which follow by simple geometry from a consideration of the rotation in the 
planes of xy, yz, zx of the perpendicular linos representing p and q. 

The result of the substitution is to give, after some algebraical reduction, 
the following set of eight equations* which are completely equivalent to the 
fundamental electromagnetic equations (1). 


* Altliough the sets (12) and (9) ace oqiiivslent, the single eciuations do not correspond 
exactly to each other. Two equations of (9) have been combined algebraically in some 
cases with the objeot of giving a more symmetrical form to the set. 
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1 /BR , BR 

R ■5r+"'iE- 




0a I 1 0M , u 00^ , 
0* 1 — «* dy 1 — w* \ 0« 


( 12 ) 


0a _ 1 0u _ 

0y 1 — «* 3x 

I'l+“!)-(• 




/0X , 0a\ /'06n, I 06a, \ 06,e ^ ,.v 

Tranrformation equatioM ofnewfidd variables. —Light is thrown on the mean¬ 
ing of (12) by examining the transformation equations of the variables in it. 
These may be readily determined from the transformation equations for e and h, 
and the equations which define the variables in terms of e and h. For the 
present purpose it is only necessary to consider the transformation due to a 
velocity of the observer along the special axis Oz. The effect of transformations 
along other axes is considered at a later stage (p. 44). We have if ej, Vi etc., 
represent the component electric and magnetic forces as observed in a co¬ 
ordinate system S', (x'y's't'), which moves along the axis of z with velocity v 
relative to the 83 rstem S, (a^), 

^ _ e, — vA, I / _ Ait + ®e, 1 

* (1-«*)!’ "» (1-t;*)* 


^ / _ e, -f »A, 

• (1-v*)*’ 


K — ve. 


* (1-v*)*’ ^ (!-«»)* 

e; = e„ J 

We find at once from (2) thatp and q transform in the same way as do eandA, 
and that B ( = (p* — j*)*) is invariant, as is also « by (6). The transformation 
of tt is given by 

3a — 

-vp, / p. _ 1 . 

P,' (1 - e^V (1 -c^)» 1—ui>‘ 


(14o) 
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Siinilaxly 


de„' 

__ dp,' 

II 

t—‘ 

1 

S 

II 


(145) 


P<! 

P> l-ofc) 

1 — ttO 




\ P»' 



u'dQJ 




(14c) 


P» 

l—uv 



dQJ 






P>' 

(1-0*)* / 

(1 - o»)i 



'+'1^ 

-—2aj6„ 

\-v^ 

P» 

but since p and q are perpendicular we have here 

^ _ 2il = - «, 

oi>, P, 

SO that 

de,; = de,,. (i4d) 

In order to transform (12) from S to S' we substitute in it the following values 
for the undashed variables, obtained by solving (14); 


1 -f- u'v ‘ 

de„ = 

1 + tt» 


dtt = 


1 -u* 
(1 + u'w)* 


du', 


u 


do. 




(16) 


and also the values of the differential operators, obtained at once from the 
Lorentz transformation, 


S 1 _„A] 

dz (1 — d^r 

a 1 /a ,9V 

3 < ( 1 — 0 *)* \ 3 <' 3 *'/’ 


(16) 


all other variables and operators are invariant. 

On making these substitutions each equation of (12) is found to be invariant 
in form. This indeed is only to be expected as the equations are derived from 
the fundamental ones (1) which are also invariant in form. There is, however, 
this difference between (12) and (1), that, whereas no simple physical ideas can 
be attached to the transformation equations of e and h, those for the variables 
in (12) have in every case a straif^forwatd geometrical meaning. Ihna when 
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the phenomena are expressed in a co-ordinate system 3' which is moving 
relatively to 3 with a velocity v in the direction Oz, the vector « transforms 
precisely as would a velocity parallel to Oz ; precisely in the way in which 
a small angle in the plane of zx, which in 3 is moving with the velocity 
transforms ; is invariant, as a small angle in the plane xy moving along Oz 
with velocity u (or with any velocity) would be ; transforms in the same 
way as a small component velocity along Oy, present in a body moving with the 
velocity « along Oz, would transform. Every other variable in (12) (except 
z and t) is invariant. Now these transformations are exactly those which 
would apply to a vector the curved “ lines of force ” of which at the origin 
lie in the direction Ox, and which in the system 3 are moving everywhere in a 
direct.ioii perpendicular to their lengths with velocity w. 

The equations thus lead directly to a view of the field as constituted of moving 
lines of the vector U, a conception which, contained as it is in the fundamental 
equations, is by no means suggested by them in their usual form. A little 
consideration shows that this conception of the field is not merely a possible 
one, but is one which must necessarily be adopted when the variables are 
expressed in terms of R, w, etc. Their transformation equations are the only 
means we have of determining the meaning of the variables. If u and 
transform like velocities, they must be velocities, just as dO^ and dOa^ are the 
angles which their transformation eqixations show them to be. It is unnecessary 
to give a proof that the transformation equations (14) have the meanings 
described except in the case of for the corresponding formula are given 
in numerous toxt<books. The proof for dO^^ is as follows : 

Let a pair of lines, one being the line Ox, form an angle dO*/ when viewed by 
A®, an observer at rest in relation to them. To an observer A moving with 
velocity — u along Oz relatively to A® the angle will appear as a moving angle 
of magnitude 

in consequence of the Lorentz contraction. Let A' move relatively to A with 

velocity 4* v along Oz, and therefore relatively to A® with velocity ^ ~ ^ . 

1 —w 

He will observe the angle as 

1 — «t> 

Eliminating between these equations we obtain (14b). 
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Since and l^ve the transfonnation equations of angles it might 
perhaps be expected that dOy, would transform like an angle also^ but it does 
not. The reason is really pointed out by the equations themselves, for in the 
picture of the field derived from them, there is not in the y direction a moving 
physical line as there is along Ox. Consider two neighbouring points of the 
field which differ by One is a point of a line of R moving with velocity u 
along OZt the other a point of another R line moving with velocity u + du along 
a line making an angle with Oz whose component in the plane of yz is 
All tliat an observer can appreciate concerning these points is their velocities, 
and the y component of their velocity of separation du^ — ndB^g must behave 
on transfonnation like a transverse velocity, as the equation derived for it 
shows that it docs. 

An aUernative ifiterpretalion, —There is another transformation, quite different 
from that of Lorentz, to which the sot of equations (12) is invariant. If we 
substitute in it throughout y for x, x for y, i/u for m, ~da for da, the component 
equations are transfonned in such a way that the set as a whole is reproduced 
unaltered. This shows that an alternative picture of the field is possible, in 
which a vector R is directed along Oy and is in motion with the velocity 1 ju 
(or more generally c^/u) in the direction Oz. To every property of the moving 
lintJS which can be proved for the first picture a corresponding property is equally 
true of the second. We shall not here, however, consider this alternative 
picture further, beyond observing that it represents a difftjrent method of section 
into space and time of the four dimensional entity which must be regarded as 
the fundamental reality of the field. 

Electronuignetic Field Tribes and EteimiUn .—The properties of the field may 
be expressed in terms of tubes of R constructed in the same way as are Faraday 
tubes; small elements of these cut off by transverse sections everywhere 
perpendicular to R will bo culled ** field elements.” Lot OG, fig, 1, be such an 
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element, infinitesimal in size and approximately ractangular in shape. OA is 
a curved line of force of B of length passing throng the origin; 00 a line 
of length Zj at each point coinciding in direction with u, OB one of length 
at each point perpendicular to B and u. The remaining edges are drawn in a 
similar way, parallel to R, u and [uR] respectively at each point of the field 
through which they pass.* 

A number of geometrical relations may readily be deduced between the 
variations in the lengths of the sides of a field element and those of the angles dO. 
Thus in the face OF, fig. 2, drawing CH, AK parallel to OA, 00, we have 


ZHCF = zt^, HF = a-,g?‘; 
whence 

dz 

Similarly by considering other faces 

dy yi dx * 

1 tizi 
dz Zi dy ' 


/KAF = xi^, 

FK«Zi|^, 

ao^_ 13*1 

dx Xi dz * 

(17a) 

II 

(176) 

30„ _ 1 

3y ~ yi 3z ■ 

(17o) 


Further in equations (12) instead of the time rates of increase of variables 
at a point fixed in space, use those appropriate to the moving element. If 
djdt represents the former for any property of the field, and i/it the local 
time rate of increase of the property in the moving element (both measured in 
the same space-time system of a given observer), we have the ordinary hydro- 
dynamical relation between them 


3 , a 


(18) 


Field egwaions in terms of mooing elements .—On using (17) and (18), (12) 
may be written 


* An element su doMcribed ^ill not in general be olosod, due to twist (r/. loe. cit,, p. 713), 
but this will not aSect any use here uuwle of it. 
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The primary field properties which characterise the moving element are 
six in number, its R, «, a, 0^. The time 

rate of increase of each of these is given by the 
equations of (19) in terms of the original size and 
shape of the element and the space derivatives of its 
R, Uf and a.* 

To express the variation of the properties of the 
element itself the rates of alteration of its size and 
shape are also required. These may be deduced as Fig. 3. 

follows:— 

Let OACF, fig. 3, represent the xz face of the element at ^ = 0, O'A'C'F' the 
displaced face at £ = Drawing AL parallel to 00" we have 00" == 

CC'= (tt + *1 8<, C(y-00' = 0'C'-0C= A'L = ^8<, 

30 

AA' = u it, Z. A'AL = Xi . From these relations, supplemented by similar 
ones for the yz face and by (17 o, c), the following expressions for the rates of 



* Terms like ^ mean that the element is twisted (in this case about the axis of z)» 

1 Px 

they may be included with terms like — ^ in the wozd “shape.” 

ott 
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increase of the three edges of the element yj Si may be readily 
obtained. 


§£l 


u 


dxt 

"ST 


!//i 

8/ 


= U 







( 20 ) 


Lam of Motion of Field Elements .—^By means of (19) and (20) the time rate 
of increase of any property of the moving field element can be determined directly. 
We shall apply them to caleulate the rates of increase of the element’s total 
momentum and energy. 

By (6) and (10) we have for the momentum and energy densities 


G = 


R®u 

1 -M»’ 


and consequently 


W-iR* (!+«*) 
- R*u 


for the momentum of the element and 




R« (1 + «*) 

1 — tt* 


Wi 


for its energy. 

The following equations can be deduced from the first four equations of (19), 
on using (20), 




(o) 

(b) 

(c) 


(21) 
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The left hand and central expressions of (21) represent the time rates of increase 
of the components of the momentum, and that of the energy, of the element. 
It can be shown that the right hand sides stand respectively for the x, y, z 
components of the resultant force, and for the resultant activity, on the moving 
element of a stress system, consisting of a tension — P ss — along the 
B direction of the element and an equal pressure + ^ i>i directions 
perpendicular to R, which accompanies the clement in its motion. 

To do this, let us express the forces due to this stress on the various faces of 
the element OG (see fig. 1). On the three faces 0£, OF, OD, containing the 
origin, the respective forces are — Pj/iZi along Oa;, + VziXi along Oy, + P»iyi 
along Oz. On the three opposite faces the corresponding forces are 

+ -{P*i*i+yi^(F*i»i)}, -{P®iJ/i+«,^(P*iyj)j, 

but as a result of the curvature of the lines these act in directions rotated from 
Oa:, Oy, Oz by the component angles 


* ^ 
a* ’ 


a-i 


dx 


Vi 




ay ’ 


0O„ 




respectively. The terms of the x, y, z components of the resultant force can 
readily be picked out, giving 


P* *= + (Pyi*i) — P2i»i. yi ^ — P»xyi • *i ^ («) 

p* = — ^ (P*i»i) + Pyi«i • Xi ^ — Pariyi. Zi ^ (fc) ►. 

P. = — «1 ^ (Pariyi) + TyiZi. asi ^ — Fzixi . (c) 


( 22 ) 


In consequence of the geometrical relations (17) these are identical with the 
right hand sides of (21a, 6, e) respectively if we write P = ^R*. 

The rate at which work is done on the element by the moving stress is obtained 
from the activity of the stress over the two frees OD and CQ, which are per¬ 
pendicular to the velocity u, for on all the remaining faces the stress itself is 
perpendicular to u. The activity of the stress on the first free is Fxjy^^, and 
0 

oonsequently ~ (P^i**) the net rate at which work is done on the element. 

Patting P s= ^R*, this is identical with the right hand side of (21d). 

The stress system 


P„ iR«n - (Rn) R 


(23) 
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moving with the element ia simpler than the system 11, (6c) in that the principal 
tension and pressures are here all equal, whereas in (6c) Jig is different from Uj 
and Ilg. Maxwell’s stress system 11, expresses the flow of momentum in the 
field past an arbitrarily fixed plane, but it does not, and cannot, account for the 
flow of energy past such a plane, the reason being that the stress is formulated 
as fixed in space, and it is therefore dynamically incapable of doing work. 
Cunningham* was the first to point out that in the electromagnetic field a 
moving stress is required to account simultaneously for both momentmn and 
energy changes, and he has determined the necessary velocity of its motion. 
The conception of moving elements derived here is in general agreement with 
his results. 

The four equations of (21), which express the facts that the rates of increase 
of the momentum and the energy of each element are equal respectively to 
the resultant force and to the activity of the moving stress upon it, and which 
may be written s 3 rmbolically 




(24) 


(where S is the surface of the element and u the velocity at each point of it) 
are derived from and are equivalent to the first four of the equations (12). We 
may say that one half of the fundamental equations of the electromagnetic 
field, when transformed so as to express the laws of motion of field elements, 
are found to be identical with the fundamental equations of mechanics. 

Flux of R infidi tubes.—The conception of field tubes would not have a great 
physical significance unless a property of constant flux can be associated with 
them. The point can, of course, be examined by equations (19) and we find 
at once from (a) that 

1 0 .p . _ tt 


(26) 


which shows that the flux of R over the section of the tube is not constant along 
its length. 

It is to be observed, however, that the true criterion of the objective existence 
of a moving entity is not to be souj^t for, when we take account of the teachings 
of relativity theory, in the properties of the tube as'appreciated by a fixed 


* E. Cunningham, ‘ Roy. Soc. Ftoc.,’ A, vol. 83, p. 110. 
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obaenrer. It is on the oonstancy or otherwise of the “ proper ” flux, or the flux 
as it would be perceived by an observer who is at rest relatively to an element 
of the tube, that any conclusion as to its physical reality must be based. 

Proper relations characterising fidd dements .—^The proper relations which 
characterise an element ca^ be determined by transforming (12) with the velocity 
V = « along the z axis. In consequence of the nature of the transformation 
equations it comes to the same thing if we write in either (12) or (19) u = 0 
(but not of course du — 0) everywhere except in the term u dO^g. This term 
represents, as has already been mentioned, a single quantity, the infinitesimal 
transverse velocity — du^, and it must be retained as such in the transformed 
equations. The result of the transformation is to give the following set of 
proper equations. In what follows all proper relations, which hold only in 
the space-time measure of an observer to whom the element appears to be at 
rest, are marked with a star. 


i 4- i. -L L : 

R Zi 57* 

JL 4. ^ 4- lllfr 

R fly 

1 0R , 1 fljj , ?». , 


0 (a) 


We get from (a) 


R fly *1 
1 0R , 1 fljj , ?». 

i. 4- ihhi 4- ^ 

R ?y ?z 

3a . 

c]* _ flw, _ ^ ^ 

5y fljc dr 

dx 30,v I , 

s;"‘sr+ sr*" 

5r~if 


flw, _ flfi„ 

dx dr 

?0„ I fl»„ 

■■sr+ sr 


1 a 


which shows that the proper flux is constant along the tube. Hence the tubes 
fulfil a requirement for objective reality, which we have seen is more fundamental 
ihan would be that of the constancy of the actual flux. To a fiixed observer 
who sees the tubes in different parts of the field moving with various velocities 
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in difEerant diiectionB, the want of constancy of the directly observed flux is 
what should be expected, since the moving sections of the real four dimensional 
entities undergo the Lorentz contraction, while R itself zemainB invariant. 

Oeneral conditions for permanent exiatenee of moving tubes .—^When a field of 
force in general is representable by a system of moving tubes, certain conditions 
must be satisfied if each tube is to retain a permanent existence as an individual 
during its movement. These conditions, three in number, are now discussed in 
reference to electromagnetic tubes. 

(1) The flux must remain constant with the time. This is satisfied for electro* 
magnetic tubes as regards the proper flux for we have by (26(2), since here 

3k„ _ ^ _ 1_ Szi 

Hi 82 ’ ?2 2 , ’ 


1 ^ 
Ryi2i Pi 


(Ryi2i) =- 0. 


(28*) 


It must be observed, however, that the condition is not satisfied for the flux of R 
in the space-time system of a fi.xed observer. From (19c, d) and (20) we find 
in fact 


1 8 


Ryisi St 




u Su 
l--u^St ■ 


(29) 


Nevertheless, a vector may be constructed the flux of which does remain constant 
during the motion to a fixed observer, for (29) can be re-written in the form 


(1 -1(-)» 8 f R 
RyiZi 1(1 — u')* 


yi2i 



(30) 


which shows that the flux of the vector—-^ over the cross section of the tube 

(l-«*)« 

does not change with the time. Because of the constancy of its flux this vector 
would be appreciated more directly than B itself by a fixed observer. 

(2 and 3) The nature of the further conditions will be evident from fig. 4 
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which lepieseatB tlie as face of a short length of a tube OF and the same tube 
O'F' after the lapse of a short time St. Drawing O'E parallel to OA, we have 


AK = 00' = tt8f, AA' = (« + X, 1^) ^ KO'A' = ^ St, 


whence 




du 

ax' 


Similarly for the rate of bending in the xy plane we get 


St 


dlty 00 ,„ 

= - jt ' — U-K^- 
cx ox 


(31a) 


(31ft) 


It is only when these equations are satisfied that the points of each Tl line which 
bounds a tube will move to corresponding iwints of a displaced lino, i.e., that 
the tube will move without breaking up and losing its identity. Translated 
into Cartesian notation the three conditions (29) become identical with the 
three components (1) in the direction of R, (2 and 3) perpendicular to it, of the 
vector equation 

^ — curt [uR]. (32) 


Reforonco to equations (19) shows that the conditions (31) are not satisfied 
except in special cases. If the derivatives of x are everywhere zero, a condition 
which includes the important ca.se of all fields in which the electric and magnetic 
forces are perpendicular to each other, the conditions (31) are satisfied by 
(19/, g, h) and the electromagnetic tubes will keep their identity as they move. 
In this case R = e (1 — and the electromagnetic tube becomes identical 
with a moving Faraday tulie, having for a fixed observer a constant flux of e 
((/. (30)). The whole of the equations (19), and the results deduced from them, 
in this case (a = 0) become directly applicable as a theory of moving ordinary 
Faraday tubes. However, when e and h are not perpendicular, a and its 
derivatives are not zero; the equations (31) are then not satisfied and we must 
infer that a theory of moving permanent tubes, whether simple Faraday tubes, 
or the more general electromagnetic tubes, is not possible in the general fields 
Botatioru of field elements. —Nevertheless, a theory of moving field elements, 
diort lengths of tubes of B such as have been described, is not only possible 
but may be readily developed from the equations. The second half (e...h) 
of equations (19) contains a description of the way in which the electromagnetic 
tubes (including the Faraday tubes to which they reduce when « — 0) break 
up when they do not possess permanence. The physical ideas involved can 
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be seen best by oomndering the simpler proper equations (26) instead of the 
more general ones (19). The latter represent the same things but the expressions 
for relative rotations of moving elements are more complicated when stated 
in the space-time system of a fixed observer. 

(2Qf) may be written 

Her© denotes the proper angular velocity Cly with which the x or tensional 

axis of an element is rotating in the plane zx. According to the equation it is 
composed of two parts. The first, — 0 w/9j:, is produced by the motion of the 
tube of which the element forms a part: if this existed alone the tube would 
maintain continuity of existence {cf, 31a). But there is a second part, 
ria/ay = 6>y, of the total angular velocity 0^, which makes the stress axis 
rotate faster (or slower, according to sign) than it would do were the motion 
of the whole tube the only cause of rotation. 



Fig. 5. 


The effect of both terms is shown in fig. 6 which represents in the xz plane 
several contiguous elements a^, a^y etc., all having the same proper flux 
and the positions of each a short time later. In the initial position R-tubes 
such as ... ai, bi ... b^ of constant projier flux can be formed from adjacent 
elements, and the mqtion is such that at a time later the line OA of the tube 

Oj... 04 has been displaced to 0'A'. The angle KO'A'is thus ^ 8f. The actual 


rotation of the axes of the elements St is, however, not KO'A' but EO'A", 

ot 

3a 

where A'O'A" — — g- St, and the only tubes of constant proper flux which 
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«an be formed now lie along the line O'A". Elements constructed in the new 
field must lie along this line, and the only way in which we can get a physical 
picture of this change, i.e., one in which there is continuity in time of something 
objective in the field, is by viewing the elements themselves as rotating into 
the new positions along O'A". We may then say the old tube ... 04 is broken 
up and the elements align themselves along their tensional axes into a new 
tube Oj 62 Cg dg which is again immediately broken up by the motions. Thus 
while the instantaneous tubes have no continuity of existence, being continually 
formed from different elements, the elements themselves, each characterised 
by its proper flux of R constant with the time, may be supposed to keep their 
identities permanently in the field. Each element is in a state of independent 
rotation relatively to the tube of which it forms instantaneously a part. 
■Pa/dy is its proper angular velocity about the y axis relative to the tube and 
similarly by ( 2 ^) da/rls ~ (u, is that about the z axis. 

There is also in general a rotation of each element about (he, the axis of its 
instantaneous tube, for by ( 20 e) we have 

90 — /4i\ 

This formula is diflorent from the two previous ones, sinbc in orthogonal fields 
(a = 0 ) Q, is zero, and a tube has no rotation about its own axis due to its 

0a 

velocity u. Accordingly in the general case — ^ measures twice the absolute 

proper angidat velocity of an element about the tube axis, a velocity relative 
to the tube not coming here into consideration. 

The last equation of (26) completes the scheme for a by giving its proper 

36 

+ which is twice the space 

rate of twist of a tube or element about its x axis. 

The scalar product of e and h in the electromagnetic field has not hitherto 
been recogmsed to have any special mechanical significance, but these con¬ 
siderations show that there is a certain mechanical interpretation for it. a is 
a measure of (eh), and the gradient of a at each point determines a certain 
intrinsic angular velocity of rotation of the stress axes which in non-orthogonal 
fields is present superposed on the rotation produced by the motion of the 
tubes. 

The proper equations developed above are identical with those which have 


00 

time rate of increase as being equal to 
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beendeduced in a previous paperf dealing with the properties of four dimensional 
electromagnetic tnbes, except for the fact that there the equations were expressed 
in terms of imaginary time. The results of this paper are thus the interpretation 
in space and time of the properties of electromagnetic tubes which were there 
derived in four dimensional form. As time elapses, i.e., as the observer’s 
hyperplane moves through the four dimensional field in the direction of his 
time axis, the section which it makes of the four dimensional entity is such 
that it can be divided into moving elements which have the properties 
described above. 

An dement of action in the field .—The conception of the field elements in 
states of individual rotation, whereby old tubes or It are broken up and new 
ones continiially formed, may Im ased to determine a characteristic time ti 
which can be associated with each element. This is most naturally taken to 
be the time between the corresponding points of two successive breaks, c.g., the 
time elapsing between the two states shown in hg. .5. 

The action of an element reckoned over this characteristic time will then pro¬ 
vide a naturallydetermined infiniteHimal elementuf action in the four dimensional 
field, the magnitude of which we proceed to determine. Tn the special axes 
on which the proper equations (26) are exjircsscd, the y and z axes are not 
fixed, other than being confined to fie in the given plane yz. We can con* 
sequcntly choose them so as to make the rotation to which tends to break up 
the tubes be wholly in the plane zx. With this choice <■>, =3 dci/dz — 0 , and da jt^y 
is the whole angular velocity to of the element relative to the tube of which 
it forms a part. 

If the field elements are drawn as in fig. even when x^jy^z^ are 
infinitesimal, the consideration of the intermediate stages between corres* 
ponding points of successive breaks presents obvious difficulties, since the only 
successive tubes which can be formed are separated by finite angles. For the 
same reason, moreover, elements of this shape cannot represent on tlte micfoscopie 
scale the changes in the field given by Maxwell’s laws. If Maxwell’s laws 
ore to apply microscopically, the successive B-tubes must be capable of 
being drawn at infinitesimal angles with l^eir predecessors. To accomplish 
this we must construct the elements of such shapes that is infinitesimal 
compared with a^. When this is the case we can determine ti by writing 

(•) 

t ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vd. 44, p. 705 (1922). 
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From this we get the following relation between tiie yt and zi faces of the space 
time element : 

= («>•) 

where Aia is the change in a which occurs in passing from one element to a 
corresponding part of the next in the y direction, this being now defined as the 
line in the yz plane along which a has the maximum gradient. We may also 
suppose that an element is characterised by the magnitude of its proper 
flux, and write 

Ry.zi = AF. (34*) 

In the ordinary theory, as there is nothing supposed to be moving, there is no 
definite indication of what ought to be taken as the action density of an electro¬ 
magnetic field ; it is usually taken, somewhat arbitrarily, as 

J (c* — A*) = 4R* cos 3*. 

We shall here, however, take it os ^R^, since this may be proved to represent 
the density of the Lagrangian function of a field element in motion. In the 
case under consideration where the element is viewed at rest, this gives 
for the action A of the element its proper energy considered for the 

proper interval which elapses between its alignment with its neighbours 
into two successive tubes. We then get for it the expression 

A = = (36) 

The magnitude of this infinitesimal element of action is fixed when AF and A]^k 
are assumed given; it is invariant to the Lorentz transformation with the 
velocity in any direction. It should be observed, however, that the element 
does not stand for a uniquely defined region of space-time. While y^ 
and are fixed in magnitude and direction by A]^a and AF, this is not the case 
with Xi and individually. By (33) only the element of sur&ce and the 
plane in which it lies are fixed. This point is of importance in the next section. 

DiFereneea between fidd dements and ordinary maUer. “ LongUuditud" 
Tranrformation. —^The properties of the field elements which have been found 
above are to a large extent those by which we distinguish objective existence. 
A field element, unlike the tube from which it is constructed, possesses a per¬ 
manent identity, tiliat is to say, if we construct at any point an element in a 
known electromagnetic field, we know its velocity and direction of motion and 
also its angular velocity at each instant, so that we can, theoretically, trace its 
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position, size, and shape as an individual entity charaoteiised by a constant 
flux throughout the whole history of the field. Moreover the local values of 
€ and h are fixed by the dimensions and motion of the element, and the altera¬ 
tions in these can be pictured as caused by the action according to the laws of 
mechanics of the mutual stresses of adjacent elements on each other. This 
brings us near to the possibility of constructing an atomic theory of the electro¬ 
magnetic field, but one must guard against attributing to an element more 
of the properties of ordinary matter than it possesses. There is an important 
respect in which its properties differ from those of ordinary matter, in that it 
has been regarded as capable of moving only in a direction at right angles to 
its length. An element of ordinary matter must necessarily be considered 
capable of moving in any direction, since its motion in any direction can always 
be produced by giving a velocity in the opposite direction to the observer. On 
the other hand, in a theory of moving lines, such as that to which in the first 
place the transformed electromagnetic equations led, no conception other than 
that of perpendicular motion is feasible, for unless we can identify the points 
on a line, motion along its length has no meaning. The equations, however, 
lead finally to the consideration of field elements which do, so to speak, identify 
the points on a line, and it is necessary to consider whether the motion of a 
field element along an electromagnetic tube is a possible conception and if so 
what it means. 

The question can be examined by transforming the equations (12) or (26) to 
a co-ordinate system having an arbitrary velocity v in the x direction. The equa¬ 
tions of transformation are readily obtained in the same way as equation (14) 
for transformation with velocity in the z direction. They are very complicated 
expect Vhen u = 0, in which case they reduce to the following simple forms 


dO,r, — 

du, s= 

a _ 

dx 


d6„' — vdu,' 
(l~v*)‘ ■ 

du/ — vdBj^' 


d6„ = 


-. du^ = 

(l-v*)* ’ » 

1 / a _ a\ 

(l-v®)*vaa:' 


dd„' — vdu/ 
(!-«“)* 
du/ — V d6„' 
(1 - V*)* ' 


3 1 

Si' (I-V*)* 




r 


(36) 


These transformations must only be applied to the proper equations (26). 
The undashed quantities are the field variables of (26), the dadied ones the 
cenresponding variables for an observer A' moving with a velocity v along » 
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relative to A^ the observer of the undashed system. Now if we express (26) 
in terms of the dashed variables by substituting in it the values (36), the result 
is to leave it entirely unchanged in form. Consequently, the possibility of 
constructing a field element which may be viewed either as being at 

rest or moving only in the direction perpendicular to its length is a matter 
entirely independent of any velocity along the tube which may be assigned to A'. 

A' may of course consider the old element which to him will appear 

in motion along the tube, and express the properties of the field in terms of this. 
This would necessitate the postulation of a fiux of energy and momentum 
along the tube, carried by the moving element. It is well known that on the 
Foynting flux of energy in the field we can superpose a flux of arbitrary magni¬ 
tude in a closed circuit, accompanied by a corresponding momentum, without 
destroying the validity of the electromagnetic relations. The energy and 
momentum carried by the longitudinally moving element would form a flux 
of this character. There is no logical inconsistency in this, but there is also no 
necessity for it. A new element, constructed so as to have the simpler 

property of being at rest or in motion only transversely, and in agreement with 
the ordinary expressions for the flux of energy and momentum, is the one on 
which A' would naturally focus his attention. 

It is to be observed that the new element with its corresponding 

time does not map out, as a portion of matter would, identically the same 
region of space-time as the old element with its fj. The space-time 

elements and x^yx^tx nevertheless difler from each other only in 

that the equal rectangular faces x^x V ^ constructed with their sides Xx 

and Xx' drawn in different directions in the same fixed xt plane. This arbitrari¬ 
ness of the xt face in the construction of an element of action is one to which 
reference has abeady been made. It is precisely of the same type as a similar 
arbitrariness in the yz face, but in consequence of the hyperbolic geometry 
of the xt plane it shows itself in this physically different way. 

An interesting result of this analysis is that properties of field elements have 
been deduced which from a physical point of view it is difficult to reconcile 
with the idea of elements of infinitesimal size. Gan we imagine really infinitesimal 
physical elements, in states of independent (although co-ordinated) rotation 
with respect to each other, and separated from each other by surfitces of slip 
as indicated crudely in fig. 5, unless they are finite in size ? It is true that 
similar cases present themselves in hydrodynamics, where infinitesimal elements 
of matter in rotation are assumed in dealing with tiie vortical motion of liquids, 
but here this neglect of the real molecular constitution of the medium is only 
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made as a mathematical convouience. It must be admitted, however, that 
from a purely mathematical point of view the difficulty raised need not exist. 
A field element is essentially a constructed quantity, mapped out along the 
natural lines of the electromagnetic field in the same way as a Faraday tube 
element (of which it is the generalisation) is mapped out in an electrostatic 
field. In consequence of the rotation of the stress axes, constructed elements 
in the field successive in time lie at small angles with respect to their predecessors. 
Mathematically there is no necessity to assert that there is any continuity 
between them, i.e., that they are their predecessors turned round through a 
small angle. There is, however, some justification for the more physical 
point of view which would regard an element itself as being in rotation, because 
it possesses in the constancy of its proper flux the chief, if not the only, property 
by which an entity in the field can be distinguished. 

Without attempting here to discuss further the question of the actual finite* 
ness or otherwise of an element, it is nevertheless interesting to observe that 
the assumption that in an electromagnetic field finite and discrete field elements 
actually do exist would not be inconsistent in any way with the truth of Max¬ 
well’s equations as macroscopic equations of the field. A collocatbn of finite 
elements, endowed with the property of permanence, and subject to the stress 
and laws of motion which have been deduced for them, could by a reversal 
of the argument be shown to give rise exactly to Maxwell’s equations for the 
average field over regions containing a sufficient number of elements, although 
inside the elements only a limited form of the general equations would be valid. 
It is further a point of interest to note that, since field elements are the space 
sections of four-dimensional elements of action, such a theory would formulate 
the general electromagnetic field in space-time as being constituted of finite 
elements of action. 
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Stark Patterns Observed in Helium. 

By J. Stuart Foster, B.Sc., Ph.O., Assistant Professor of Physics, McGill 

University. 

(Communioated by A. S. Eve, F.R.S.—Received November 1,1926.) 

[Plates 6-8.1 

This paper* is mainly a report of further observations on the Stark-effect 
in helium made with a view to establishing various definite Stark patterns 
for the series lines. It thus appears as an extension to an earlier paper)* in 
which it was pointed out that a plan for Stark patterns is contained implicitly 
in the Bohr perturbation theory of the Stark-effect as developed by Kramers^ 
to predict connections between the hydrogen fine structure and the components 
observed in high fields. This plan, which on the perturbation theory mig^t 
be expected to make its appearance in helium ,§ receives somewhat detailed 
support from the present data, and will be outlined in later paragraphs. It 
should be stated now, however, that while the detailed analyses here given 
may be regarded as an extension to the observations by Stark|| and Nyquist,^ 
they offer definite reasons for a rather extensive revision of the complex 
analyses reported by Takamine and Kokubu.** 

Soon after his discovery of this effect Starkff suggested that it might be found 
to be of the same nature for the various members of a single spectral series. 
He noted, in particular, that on the early plates certain principal and sharp 
series lines of helium were merely displaced without being split by the applied 
electric field. In the following paper Stark and Kirschbaum:|;{ gave the 
results of a mote complete examination of the Stark-effect for the series lines 
of orthohelium, parhelium, lithium, and the doublets of calcium. With the 

* A brief report of part of the present research was given in * Nature,’ vol. 116, p. 135 
(1026). 

t Foster, ‘ Fhys. Rev.,’ vol. 23, p. 667 (1824). 

Fhysik,’ vbl. 3. p. 190 (1920). 

} For a general disoussion of the Stark-effeot in helium see N. Bohr, ‘ The Quantum 
Theory (rf Line Spectra,’ Part IIT, p. 108 (1022). 

II ‘ Elektrisohe Spektralanalyse chemisoher Atoms,’ Leipsig, 1014. 

H • Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 10, p. 2M (1017). 

** ’ Mem. CoU. ScL, Kyoto,’ vol. 3. p. 275 (1919). 

tt ‘ Ann. d. Physik,’ vol. 43, p. 065 (1014). 

’Ann. d. Physik,’ vol. 48, p. 1017 (1914). 
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single exception of the parhelium line X 3614, which appeared to be double, 
they found all principal and sharp series lines simply displaced. The two 
components of each calcium doublet were shifted in the same direction, and 
by nearly the same amounts. 

The above results for helium in tiie visible region were confirmed by Nyquist, 
who used very high dispersion and in some cases higher fields. As regards 
the analysis of the line X 3614, it is highly probable that the additional com¬ 
ponent ” was in reality the new combination line 2P-66, Plato 7 (H). Evidence 
for such a conclusion was supplied by the writer in the above-mentioned paper. 
Simple displacements of principal and sharp series lines were also observed by 
Takamine* during his examination of the Stark-eifect in the spectra of many 
metals. 

It is thus the observed general rule that in electric fields all single lines of the 
above mentioned series have but one parallel component and one perpendicular 
component; commonly the former has the greater displacement. So far as 
the writer is aware, there is no conclusive evidence of an exception to this rule. 

Starkf and his pupils:]: have presented an attractive view of the effects in 
the diffuse and “ diffuse principal ” series of both parhelium and orthohelium, 
according to which the nmnber of Stark components increases by unity as 
we pass from one member to the next in each series. This view does not agree, 
however, with the earlier observations by Brunettif and Nyquist, both of whom 
adopted the Lo Surdo method for the examination of Stark-effects. The former 
found the components in the diffuse series more numerous than those accepted 
by Stark; the latter first showed quite clearly, with published photographs, 
that new and entirely separate lines were included in the groups which previously 
had been regarded as components of the diffuse series alone. Moreover, as 
suggested by Bohr|| and the writer,'[f the “ diffuse principal ” series of 
Stark must be regarded as series of line groups of the type 2S-mQ (2s-mjr 
in orthohelium). Evidently we must abandon Stark’s view, and look a little 
more closely into these groups to determine the nature of the splitting of the 
various lines which have a single frequency in very low or zero field. 

By means of a suitably modified Lo Surdo source, the Stark analysis of the 

* ‘ Astrophys. Joom.,' vd. 60, p. 23 (1919). 

t * Ann. d. Physik,’ vol. 60, p. 677 (1918). 

t laebert, * Ann. d. Physik,’ yd. 66, p. 086 (1918). 

S ‘ Aooad. linod,’ vd. 24, pp. 719-723 (1915). 

II Loe. cU. 

^ Xoe. eU. The paper oontaine an example of a method 1^ whkh a oombinatioa line 
may sometimes be identified even in cases where it appears mdy in high fields. 
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Itelimn line groups has been somewhat extended in the present reseandr. The 
new data ate in harmony with a definite scheme for Stark patterns, which wfll 
now be described. 

In the definition of the states of the hydrogen atom in low fields Kramen 
employs, in addition to the total and azimuthal quantum numbers, n, 14 , 
a third number which determines the component of angular mcHuentum 
about an axis parallel to the field. The orbit rotates uniformly about this 
axis. With the consequent restrictions(1)and (2) An,=sO,d:I 
(corresponding to parallel and perpendicular components, respectively) the 
character of the splitting of the fine structure lines is determined. Kramers 
showed that with increasing field the energy remains a single-valued function 
of the quantum numbers, so that the components remain sharp and become 
identified with the Stark-Epstein* components through the relation 
{til, tig, tig) Epstein = [ ()q — tig), (n — tq), n^] Kramers. 

We note that the Stark patterns for the fine structure lines are dependent 
upon the azimuthal quantum in initial and final orbits, that is, are constant 
within a fine structure “ series.” Owing to the restriction Atig =: 0 , d: 1, 
only four patterns are expected in the Balmer groupst; viz.. 


par, compts. 
perp. compts.. 


2 

^ in the series 2, — %,/(; = 3, 4,6 .... 

O 

2 

- in the series 2 , — tig only. 

I » ■« 2, — M, and 2i — nt, k == 2, 3, 4- 

•| » — Uj only. 


As examples of all four patterns have been found in the corresponding series 
of both orthohelium and parhelium during the present investigation, it seems 
probable that this plan may serve as a more general key to the Stark-effect 
than was at first anticipated. Fig. 1 has been prepared, therefore, to indicate 
more clearly the detailed connections in the first three mmnbers of the Balmyr 
series. The upper figures represent components produced by light in whioh 
the electric vector is parallel to the applied electric field; the lower figure^ 
represent perpendicular components. The theoretical fine structure triplets 
are shown at zero field. Upon application of a very weak field, many additional 
fine structure lines are expected to appear. With a scale chosen to restrict 

* P. Epstein, * Ann. d. Physik,* vol. 60, p. 409 (1010). 
t The spin on the electron is ne^^ected. 

von. OXIV.—A. B 
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The Stark components appear in two groups corresponding to the two fine 
structure groups in which they originate. The dotted lines represent those 
contributed by fine structure lines emitted when the electrons pass to the 2^ 
orbit. The full lines indicate the more numerous components connected with 
the fine structure lines produced when the electrons fall into the 2g orbit. 
Again to save space, the Stark components are assumed to have a perfectly 
symmetrical Stark-Epstein arrangement at a field of about 1400 v. /cm. Straight 
lines are used to show the connections with the fine structure. The actual 
variations of the displacements with increasing fields has not been calciilated 
for all field strengths. According to Kramers the relation is quadratic in 
very low fields. 

The Stark components are labelled with the initial azimuthal quantum 
number associated with the fine structure line in which they originate. This 
emphiMises connections not everywhere evident in the diagram, and enables 
one to recognise the above-mentioned patterns, which are contributed by the 
various series witiiin the fine strqpfture. 
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It will be noticed that in many cases two perpendicular components from 
different fine structure lines take nearly identical positions at moderate fields, 
and thus form a single component in the Stark-Epstein group pattern. To 
make clear the theoretical connections, these are labelled with two appropriate 
numbers. Such connections are, of course, essential to the theoretical recog- 
2 ’ 

nition of the pattern 

o 

Tlifi intensity of each component in high fields, as calculated by Schtodinger* 
on a quantum mechanics basis, is represented in the figure by the length of the 
vertical line immediately under it. Some of these intensities have already been 
checked qiiantitatively by Chalk and the writer.f It is to be emphasised, 
however, that the central p-components of and Hj, which experimentally 
as well as theoretically appear to vanish in high fields, are nevertheless essential 
to the complete picture of the Stark-efEect in hydrogen. 

Even in hydrogen, experimental gaps still remain in the theoretical patterns 
just mentioned. Several components have not been observed (H„ p, A = db 8; 
H;si f t iz 14) or are doubtful (Tly, p, A = ± 22; Ht, p, A ss ± 32, and 

s, A = ± 30). We are here considering the combined researches of Stark 
and many others. In any single investigation the gaps are more serious. 
This fact is mentioned as a warning that complete analpes can scarcely be 
hoped for in other elements, where the displacements and 
separations are less. 

ExperimetUdl Arrangements. 

The main features of the Lo Suido source were mentioned 
very briefly in an earlier paper. The portion which is of 
most interest .is that near the cathode (fig. 2). The 
P3rrez glass tube has an internal diameter of 1’3 cm., and 
contains, besides the electrode £ and means for adjusting 
the same, a block of lavite A. This material is easily 
worked into the desired shape and is then hardened by 
heat treatment before being placed in position. The seal 
between the glass and the lavite is made as good as possible 
without actually obtaining adhesion through excessive heating. B is a ho|e 
2*6 mm. in diameter; its centre is 1*5 mm. from the axis of the main tube. 
As is well known, the light is rather intense within the Crookes’ dark space of 

* ‘ Ann. d. Physik,’ vol. 80, p. 437 (1026). 

t Foster and Chalk, ‘ Nature,’ v<|^118, p. 602 (1926). 



Fw. 2. , 


n 9. 
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Lo Suxdo tabes. A slit 0*6 mm. wide is cot tbroufj^ the lavite wall to allow 
this light to pass through the side tube and out to the specteogtaph. For 
the study of central components it is necessary to use a still narrower slit, 
and thus prevent any glow in the side tube. Normally, however, the glow 
is very useful, as it produces an excellent comparison line at zero field. The 
width of the slit is never greater than 0-75 mm. It passes throng 3 mm. of 
lavite, and has a vertical height of 5 mm. At the gas pressures employed, 
this includes a little more than the so-called dark space. The cathode itself 
is an aluminium rod 6 mm. in diameter and 4 cm. long. It is clamped in an 
adjustable sleeve C, which rests against the lavite. By means of this arrange¬ 
ment, the cathode surface is drawn back about 0*3 mm. from the lavite imme¬ 
diately above it. The cylindrical surface of the rod is reduced slightly in diameter 
at the top. An annular space about 0*3 mm. wide is thus formed between the 
cathode and the surroimding lavite wall. The electrode may be revolved 
about its vertical axis by means of a ground glass joint, to one portion of 
which is attached a flexible steel wire. At the other end of the wire is a brass 
plug, which fits loosely in the sleeve already mentioned. Between this plug 
and the cathode a coiled s{)ring is compressed. The various parts are held 
together by a pin D, which may move in limiting slots through the sleeve. 
The spring holds the cathode firmly in position. The anode, placed 12 cm. 
from the cathode, is a heavy aluminium disc 4 cm. in diameter. The surfaces 
of both electrodes are initially clean and smooth. 

The tube contains a mixture of pure helium and hydrogen gases. The 
discharge is produced by applying 5 to 10 k.v. from a source of direct current 
to be described in a later paragraph. Under these conditions, high fields are 
developed in the Crookes’ dark space. When the cathode surface is placed 
very close to the lavite immediately above it, the field reaches a maximum 
at the cathode. Upon drawing the electrode back to the position indicated 
in the diagram, it is found that the maximum field is developed a fraction of a 
millimeter above the cathode. The latter distribution may also be obtained 
by enlarging slightly the hole in the lavite near the cathode surface with the 
cone-shaped end of a somewhat larger drill. In these cases, the effective removal 
of the surrounding lavite wall, with consequent decrease in density of charges, 
is probably the principal factor determining the distribution of the field. We 
shall not discuss this very complex phenomenon farther; but simply state 
that the distribution can be controlled and reproduced. Best Stark analyses 
ore obtained by arranging to have a maximum field slightly above the cathode 
as first observed by Nyquist. 
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This Bouice gives a sttong steady light, and has a relatively long life. The 
design is such as to effectively insulate the cathode from the sputtered metal 
which covers the wall of the small hole through the lavite. 

The bombardment of the positive ions produces a small conical hole in the 
exposed cathode surface.. This has a diameter of Q * 75 mm., and with a normal 
current (8-10 mil. amp.) reaches a depth of 1 mm. in about three hours. The 
photographs indicate that during this time the equipotential surfaces near 
the cathode are slightly modified as well as shifted. The disturbance to the 
original potential distribution is less in the smaller tubes. 

The cathode was rotated continuously in preliminary experiments; but this 
procedure was later abandoned. A cathode which fits well enough to prevent 
the discharge from flashing back of the cathode surface (with accompanying 
drop in applied voltage) cannot be turned with certainty by a small electro¬ 
magnet. It is found more practical to turn the electrode by means of a ground 
glass joint when the need arises, i.e., when the pitting is excessive or the dis¬ 
charge unstable. The position of the cathode is read on a scAle attached to 
one member of the glass joint. In the examination of weak lines the cathode 
is turned to a new position after about three hours, and the exposure continued. 
Provided both pits are of normal character, this motion does no harm to the 
analysis. During the first ten hours the source improves with age. 

When necessary the cathode is rofinished, and the lavite sui&ce cleaned 
with suitable tools. Each such treatment enlarges the diameter of the effective 
discharge tube, and so leads to the establishment of weaker fields. 

The high potential apparatus is designed to supply 100 mil. amps, at 10,000 
volts. It is a compact portable unit assembled from parts supplied by the 
General Electric Co. Sixty-cycle alternating current passes through a con¬ 
trolling rheostat and the primary of the high potential transformer. The 
centre of the secondary coil is used as a neutral point, and the half-waves are 
rectified by two kenotrons. The pulses are reduced by two 2 mf. condensers 
connected in series, and placed in parallel with the tube. Still further reduction 
is effected, and the discharge made more steady, by an inductance of 400 henrys 
and a water resistance in series with the tube. The applied voltage is read on an 
elechcostatic voltmeter, and is kept constant by small adjiutments of the rheostat. 

The vacuum system needs no detailed description. A large capacity assists 
in maintaining constant gas pressure during exposures. Various mixtures 
of hydrogen and helium are kept sufficiently pure by constant communioati<m 
with a charcoal bulb immersed in liquid air. The total pressure was 2 mm. 
during most of the experiments. 
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The li^t from the tube first passes through a Wollaston prism and is then 
focussed on the slit, with suitable magnification, by an F. 6*3 Tessar lens. 
While the total spreading of the components is determined by the maximum 
field and the dispersion, the slope of the lines on the plate depends upon the 
magnification, which in each case is made large enou^ to permit good resolution. 

A Hilger E1 quartz spectrograph has proved satisfactory for the examination 
of the Stark-effect in the series 2S-»tS and 2»-ni8 of helium. In the case of the 
latter series, the Tessar lens was replaced by a quartz-fluorite achromat supplied 
by Hilger. This investigation has been carried out at McGill University, 
particular attention being paid to polarisations. The remaining photographs 
were taken in a glass spectrograph the dispersion of which varies from 1*6 to 
8 A/mm. They were obtained by the writer while National Research Fellow at 
Yale University, and have been withheld from publication until the opportunity 
arose for the completion of the group of Stark patterns reported below. 

Observed Stark Patterns, 

In the following analyses of Stark effects for certain typical series lines of 
helium each complex pattern which is in harmony with the present scheme 

contains one or more components first observed by the writer. 

2 

The Pattern -.—This is a most interesting pattern; since its appearance 

in hydrogen necessitates the overlappii^ of certain s-components. Great 
difficulties must be overcome to obtain direct experimental evidence of its 
existence there, and this fact lends added interest to its actual appearance in 
helium. 

Measurements in fields up to about 50 kv./cm. have been made for the par- 
helium diffuse series line 2F-4D, X 4922, Plate 7 (J); the orthohelium com¬ 
bination line 2p|-4/, X 4470, Plate 6 (B); and the s-components of 2p|-4i/, 
X 4026, Plate 6 (C). These are given in Table I and plotted in figs. 3 and 4. 

Hi the case of X 4922, field strengths are accurately known from the displace¬ 
ments in H/t appearing on the same plate. Most of the remaining new measure- 
ments are for lines unaccompanied by Balmer lines. The field strengths have 
been found indirectly, therefore, from simultaneous photographs of H and He 
lines which appear on other plates obtained with less dispersion and more 
intmise light. As a result, the measurements of the relative displacements 
of components is in general more accurate than that of the field strengths. 
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Table I. 

(a) 2P-iD and 2P-AF in dectrie Jidda. 


p-oomponenta. 

a-oomponento. 


Av in om- 



Ap in 

Field in 



Field in 



kv*/cm. 

2P-40. 

2P-4F. 

kv./oni. 

2P-4D. 

2 -4F. 




HM 


+ 6-0 


- 10 


7-6 



16*8 

3-5 



-21 3-8 


22 H 

7-0 



0 02 8 - 2 s 4-8 


34-5 

11*5 

12>5 


12-8, 11-5, 6-6 

13-0 

44*5 

16-8215-5 

14-4 

44-8 


15-0 


( 6 ) and 2pi-id in deotric Jidda. 



2/1,-*/. 

2pi-4d. 

Field ill 
ky,/cm. 

Arinom."*; 

a-comp. 

Av in om.-«( 2^221- 
a-onmp. 


18-5 

+ 11-6 

- 3-0 



ie*S, 12'4 

-3-2 



33-5 

10>8 

9-2, 7-8 



14-4, 17-2, 180 

il-2, 7-2 



50-0 

22-9, 24-3 

13-3,14-7 



18-0, 22-8. 24*4 

11-6,14-0 

j 



(c) 2pi, 2 - 6 /! 8-componenta only. 


Field in kv./om. 

Ay in om.-^ meMujed from d line. 


2pi - 5/ only. 

34 

2-28, 4-25 

44 

2-10, 5>38, U-IU 


Doublet Hep&ration i I <UO cm.. 


I In oid«r to ehow the necessary detail, the photographs are enlarged from 
the original plates. The magnification may be determined from the contact 
prints, which are marked with the corresponding small letter. Since it is 
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desired to reproduce the relative intensities of oompcmentB as &ithfally as 
possible,retouching has been avoided during the preparation of the enlargements. 
(In Plate 6 the engraver has slightly enhanced 2S-4P and 2S-6F in low fields.) 
The preset photograph of the X 4471 group shows rather marked differences 



Fio. 3. 

between the p and s-components as compared with the earlier analyses reported 
by Nyqnist and by Takamine and Kokubu. The analysis is assumed to apply 
to the stronger component (itself a doublet on the Heisenberg* theory); since 
1^6 spectrograph could not resolve the normal components of the diffuse «»««>» 
• ‘ Z. f. Physik,’ voU 38, p. 411 (1826). 
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line at zero field. In the latter respect the analysis of the following group in 
the series, viz., X 4026, has been more successful. Here the diffuse “ doublet" 
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if> clearly resolved; but the large magnification used at the slit allowed the 
examination of only the s-components. There are three such components 
arranged like the «-oomponents of 2p-if as regards both relative positions and 
intensities. Moreover, two of the components have weak companions running 
parallel to them. The separations are just equal to that of the diffuse " doublet,” 
while the relative intensity shows a noticeable variation. Apparently the two 
commonly observed fine structure components trace out almost identical 
patterns, the one being slightly displaced from the other. This constant dis¬ 
placement observed over a range of high fields makes it seem almost certain 
that the stronger component (Heisenberg doublet) remains imresolved in this 
analysis. 

By reference to fig. 1 it is seen that the hydrogen p-components of this pattern 
have small separations, whereas one «-component is rather well spaced from 
the remaining dose pair. The p-components are usually of nearly equal 
intensity. One s-component is strong in each pattern, and one at least is 
relatively weak. All these characteristics are found in the helium patterns 
of this type which have been photographed. 

2 

The pattern —^This pattern has been found during the present series of 

A 

oiqierunentB, for all members of the parhelium combination series 2P-mP 
which appear on the plates. Some uncertainty arises in the case of 2P-7P 
however, since the connections of the s-componentB are not clear. As already 
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noted, this is the only psrhelium series udiioh mij^t be expected to have this 
pattern. 

The chief experimental difficulty lies in the fact that one s-component of 
each line is relatively very weak. The examples, 2P-4P, Plate 6 (E), and 
2P-5P, Plate 7 (K) (wide slit) are typical. The measurements made on these 
lines and on other members of the series 2P-mP are given in Table II, and 


plotted in fig. 5. 

Table II.—Series 2P-j»P. 

(a) m = 4; = 20357*96. (In X 4922 group.) 


p-components. 

A-components. 

Field in kv./om. 

BHm 

Field in kv./om. 

Ak in 

14-4 

0-3 


0*8 

22-8 

2-0,2-tf 


2*5 

34-4 

40.6*2 


4 5. 6-2 

44-2 

6-5. 9-5 


7-1.9'8 


(6) m = 6* ; Vouc. = 22807 *72. (In X 4388 group.) 


7*9 

1-2 


10-6 

2*3 


14*2 

3 0. 5*3 


18-4 

6-4, 0-0 

0-0,13*2 


23-3 


28*0 

14*4,18*7 


34*7 

19-3. 24-7 


38-0 

22-5,28-3 

40 


• 66 . 


Field in kv./cm. 

«-comp. 

e-oomp. 

3-2 

1-0 

4-0 

(-) 

(-) 

7-0 

6-5 

13-0 

4-0 

10-0 

15-2 

17-0 

31-0 

15-0 

io^ 

26*8 

33-0, 30-0 

54*5 


M-0, 41-0 

34*8 


72-6, 63-5 

44-0.50-0 1 

67*7, 62-7 


* Data taken from an earlier paper, foe. cit. 
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Quite recently I have found a similar analysis for 2p-tip on plates where tiie 
maximum field is 180 kv./cm. As the separations are still very small, however, 



and the check from other lines not wholly satishustoiy, this is not reported^as 
a final analysis. 

The Pattern —^Particular interest is attached to this simple pattern, which 

Stark, Nyquist, Takamine, and others have observed for the members of principal 
and sharp series of many elements. Owing to the isolation of the lines and the 
simplioity of the pattern, any variations therefrom should be most easily 
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detected. Takamine an^ Kokubu* bare, in fact, reported a Batting of the 
linliiifn lines XX 4438, 4121, and 3966, in a fine analjrsis. This has the appear¬ 
ance of direct experimental proof that Stark patterns, in helium at least, do 
not remain constant within a single spectral series. As these few lines thus 
Aiunimw a prominent position in the Stark-effect, they have been re-examined 
by the writer. 

The spectiographt has a dispersion of 1 • 6 A/mm. at X 3965; hence a magni¬ 
fication of 3 was used at the slit during the examination of this line and the 
X 4026 group. This magnific ation permitted the analysis of light of but one 
polarisation. On several plates the s-component of X 3965, Plate 6 (Q), is 
unusually sharp, and simply displaced. The new components found for 
2 pj. ,-5/ on these pistes indicate that the analysis is probably complete. A 
similar and equally satisfactory anal 3 rBis of X 4438 is shown in fig. 3. The 
line X 4121 also has single components. Observations on the lines 4438 and 
3966 ate recorded in the following table, and plotted in fig. 3. The displacements 
of 4438 are negative, not positive as represented in the figure. 

Table III. 


(a) 28~4P in dectric fidd ", B~comj)onetU only. 


Field 111 kv./cm. 

Ay in 

34 

R'O 


44 

8-3 



(5) 2P-nS. 


Field in kv./om. 

Av in «m.— 
p-componont. 

Ay in om.— 
^-component. 

3*5 

-0*5 

- 0-2 

8-1 


0*2 

10*0 

0*82 

1*07 

27-3 

2*00 

2*60 

4M 

5-75 

5*28 

47*4 

7*65 ! 

7*45 


These results definitely disagree with those published by Takamine and 
Eokubu. In fact, the disagreement is not limited to the few lines just mentioned, 
* Loe. cU. 

t Foster, ‘ Joum. Op. Soo. Am. and R.B.L,* voL 8, p. 373 (1924). 
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bnt extends to include the line groups XX 4922,4472,4388,4026, i.e., the greater 
part of that section of the Stark-efEect in helium which was examined by these 

authors. According to them, the patterns | and ^ do not exist. More complex 

analyses are found for many of the lines. In a comparative study of these 
conflicting analyses, we have to deal with the fact that within a single line 
group X 4026) Takamine and Kokubu find for one line (2p-5d) more com¬ 
ponents than the writer, for another (2p-5/) less. The explanation is very 
simple, and lies in the instability which may arise in Lo Suido tubes containing 
high fields and high current density. Abrupt changes in the field distribution 
sometimes produce spurious components, as represented in Plate 7 (M). Here 
the analysis of the He X 4388 group is in good agreement with Takamine and 
Kokubu'*, yet from Hy it is seen to be wrong. Evidently during part of the 
exposure (2 hrs.) the well-known pair of strong p-components on either side of 
the normal Hy have remained in a certain position, and later shifted (following 
rather abrupt change of current from 8 ma. to 2 ma., the voltage being kept 
constant for an additional exposure of six hours) in such a way, let us assume, 
that the inside component took approximately the position formerly occupied 
by the outside one, while the latter moved out to form a spurious component. 
This explains the relative intensities in this photograph as well as in the 
drawings by Takamine and Kokubu. It also explains the appearance of 
analyses which are often too complex where strong components exist, while 
for the same reason weak components are lost. Finally, in accord with this 
interpretation of their plates, the spurious p- and s-components of the sharp 
and principal series lines (as represented in their drawings) have the same 
relative displacements and intensities. 

The Pattern This simplest of all patterns mi|^t be expected in the com¬ 
bination series 23-mS and 2s-ms only. Stark has already reported the ortho¬ 
helium lines with single displacements; the present experiments were under¬ 
taken simply to determine the polarisation, not previously mentioned, and to 
see if any perpendicular components could be found. 

The orthohelium lines 28-ma ; m — 6, 6, 7, together with the accompanying 
2e-mq groups have been examined by Mr. H. B. Hachey and the writer, and 
will be reported in detail later. The line 2s-^, X 2850, is diown in Plate 6 (D). 
The light was so directed through the spectrograph that the «-components of 
unpolansed lines were much the stronger, yet no such component of tiiis line 
appeared. The other members of the series presented a similar appearance. 
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In these experiments a field of about 6-10 kv./cm. was needed to give the 2s-ma 
oombinstion lines appieoiable intensity, 
liebert has reported 2S-6S with a single displacement, polarisation not being 

given. 2S-0S is now found with the pattern Plate 6 (F). The displace* 

ment toward the red is 20*1 cm.~^ in a field of 87 kv./cm. This value for the 
field is found by extrapolation from earlier measurements of the D line, accord¬ 
ing to which the displacement is proportional to the field except in very low 
fields. 

As a supplement to the earlier paper, measurements of the s-components 
of the group 2P-6Q, X 4388, are given in Table IV, and plotted in fig. 6. The 



Table IV.—X 4388 Group in Electric Field; s-components only. 

Ay in cm.-^ measured from D line in zero field. 


rwldln kr,/om. 

8P-8P. 

2P-6G. 

2P-6F. 

ap-5D. 

3*5 


6*75 

1*9 


- 2*50, 

- 4*00 

8*1 

26-6 

10*0 

1*95 


-- 5*30, 

- 7*85 

16*6 

30*6 

14-8 

1*8 


-10*6, 

-15*6 

27*3 

38-8 

22*0 

1-8, 

-3-00 

-17*6. 


41*1 

50*e 

30*6 

1*», 

-6*55 

-26*0, 

-^37*6 

47*4 

57*6 

35*6 

1*«. 

-8*85 

-30-«, 

-44*5 
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displacements ate conveniently measoied from the normal position of the 
difiose series line. 

Comparative iZevieto oj ihe Starh-effect in Hydrogen and Hdium. 

Since the observed Stark patterns of neutral heliiim have been found to be 
of exactly the same character as those in the theoretical relativistic Stark- 
efiect predicted for hydrogen, it is reasonable to assume that the hydrogen 
picture is essentially correct, and need receive only slight unobservable 
modifications due to the spinning electron. On this view, it is found, in 
accord with general theoretical expectations, that all the outstanding 
characteristics of the Stark<efiect are the same for the two elements. First, 
as regards individual lines: - ■ 

(i) Asymmetric displacements. The only symmetric Stark-effect in 
hydrogen is for the first member of the Lyman series, and its symmetry 
is limited to the first order effect. (In hydrogen, as well as in helium, 
the line groups presenting a symmetrical appearance as a whole are in 
reality composed of highly asymmetric individual patterns.) 

(ii) Appearance of “ new ’* combination lines in electric field. 

(iii) Change in relative intensity of components with increasing field. 
This phenomenon exists in hydrogen as well as in helium, where it is 
well known. 

(iv) Vanishing p-components. 

(v) Displacements showing non-linear relation with the field in low fields. 

(vi) Second order shift toward red in very high fields.* 

(vii) Constant patterns within a single spectral series. 

(viii) Change in direction of displacements within a series. Examples of 
this phenomenon are found in 2P-mF and 

Since all these characteristics have been directly observed in helium, it is 
evident that, experimentally, the Stark-effect is in reality much better known 
in helium than in hydrogen. 

Qrmtp SimUarity .—^The individual lines are grouped to form sjrmmetrio'^ 
patterns, which are somewhat similar in the spectra being compared. There 
are, of course, no single groups in helium comparable to complete Balmer lines. 
The helium groups due to transitions to the 2S (and 2«) orbit correspond to the 
dotted components in fig. 1, and are for removed toward the ultra-violet region. 

* Tskamine. 'Mem. Coll. Sci., Kyoto,' vol. 3, p. 271 (IBIO); also Foster, ‘ Astrophys. 
Jonrn.,’ vol. 63. p. 191 (1926). 
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Within each of these groups the tdative intensitieB* are quite similar to the 
asyrametrio gradation in the hydrogen dotted groups, Plate 7, (H); 6, (F); 
fig. 7. 



Fia, 7.—^DenaiticB of p-components of 2S-5Q at 35 Icv./cm. 


Because of the different types of lines involved, more interesting complex 
group patterns are possible for the other set of helium lines (2P-«iQ) and (2p-mjr), 
which appear mainly in the visible region. These we may compare with the 
Stark-effect for hydrogen, keeping in mind that gaps must occur corresponding 
to the absence of the violet lines just mentioned. Moreover, the series lines 
are not arranged in the same order in the three systems owing to the inversion 
of the parhelium mP terms. This, together with the large separations, within 
the groups, of the sharp and orthohelium p-p combination lines, leads to certain 
modifications in the displacements and intensities within the individual 
patterns. Part of these modifications are understood on present theory. 

As early as 1913 Bohrt showed that a weak external electric field can have but 
small influence on a series lino in cases where the initial orbit is greatly perturbed 
by the inner electrons. The rapid rotation of the orbit then leads to a small 
time mean value of the perturbing potential due to the applied field. Thus 
terms far removed from hydrogen terms are little affected, as may be seen best 
in data recently collected by Stark.^ This explains, at least in part, the hot 
that the magnitude of the Stark-effect for any line within a group is largely 
governed by its position relative to its neighbours. Especially in the groups 
of lines due to transitions from levels of low principal quantum number, this 
is rather marked. 

The spacing of the helium components of a single line necessarily diows a 
deviation from that of the hydrogen components, owing to the relatively 
small effect of experimentally hi^ fields on the 2P and 2S levels {2p and 2s 

* The writer wishes to thank Dr. Stetson of Harvard Univenity for the use of a suitable 
photometer, and Drs. J. B. Green and F. Knrrdm^yer for assistaiioe in observing photo- 
graphio denaitiee. 

t * PhiL Mag.,’ vol. 27. p. fl06 (1918). 

t ‘ Ann. d. niydk,’ voL 78, p. 425 (1926). 
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also). Further, many heliiun components vanish when they show, in any 
field, a displacement noticeably less than that expected from the bdiavioux 
in lower fields. This jfiienomenon has been observed for p-components in the 
2P-mQ (and 2p-m;) groups only. It leaves permanent gaps in the group 
patterns of the p-components, and makes it impossible ever to observe complete 
individual patterns for all of these lines. Many of them ate weak, and they 
aQ vanish in fields less than that needed for their resolution. 

Examples of the great similarity which develops between the Stark-efifects 
for hydrogen and helium when n becomes larger ate shown in Plate 8 (A, N), 
where the arrow indicates a newly observed component of 2P-6G. This 
similarity is, of course, almost entirely due to the h 3 rdzogen>like character of 
the initial orbits. The patterns can never become identical, even for large 
» and large fields, because of the relatively small effects on the final orbit. 
The great similarity as regards relative intensities of s-components is not 
surprising if one observes that Kramers* estimates of intensities of Stark com¬ 
ponents in hydrogen may be made to agree very much better with experiment 
by total neglect of amplitudes in the final orbits. 

A detailed explanation of the principal experimental facts contained in this 
paper will be published shortly. It is based on quantum mechanics, and agrees 
satisfectorily with the observations at all field strengths. 


Summary. 

1. A modified Lo Surdo discharge tube is described. 

2. Four Stark patterns, each constant within its appropriate spectral series, 
and in harmony with a scheme baaed on the theory of the relativistic Stark- 
efiect, have been found in parhelium and in orthohelium. 

3. The general characteristics of the Stark-effect in hydrogen and in helium 
are reviewed, and found to vary mainly in the range of field strength at which 
the more interesting features appear. The experimental facts are more 
completdy known in helium. 

4. Bessons are given for an extensive revision of the Stark-effect in helium, 
as reported by Takamine and Eokubu. 


vot. OZIV.--A. 


V 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 6-8. 

Plate ii from the ^aae speotrogiEph; bIx primu; exposure 90 minutes. The 
line X 4471 is particularly difficult to analyse. The spectrograph having dighfly less 
resolving power than is needed to separate the components of the “ doublet/’ each strong 
Stark component is for this reason diffuse on the red side. The diffuse character is possibly 
further enhanced by the unresolved third s*component. While two p-oomponents are 
olearly seen on many plates, it has been observed that their separation increases very little 
in the higher fields employed in these experiments. It is nearly the same at 60 kv./cm. 
and 75 kv./cm., (6i) and (&•)• 

(C) taken with six prisms; exposure 40 min*; shows unusual detail in the central 
section of the X 4020 group. 

(D) is from the El quartz spectrograph, exposure 2 hours. Two of the 2« - groups 
may be seen in (d). 

(E) The outside s-component appears to be newly observed; since its low relative 
intensity is quite different from any earlier reported. 

(F) This photograph, from the quartz spectrograph, exposure 2 hours, shows the marked 
symmetry of the 2S - mQ groups which develops in high fields (compare Plate 7 (H)), 
Here the G line is the strongest member of the group in the maximum field of 87 kv./om. 
whereas the corresponding line in the 2P - 5Q group (see(jE;)) vanishes at 28 kv./cm. Phys. 
Bev.,’ 23, 667, 1024). Throughout the group, the p-oomponents are displaced more than 
the s-components. 

Plate 7.-^1) is from a plate taken with six prisms, exposure 1 hour. The spur on the 
D line is probably due to a faint ordinary discharge in the side tube* The strong component 
of the D line is double. As the helium lines are much sharper than the hydrogen lines, 
the latter do not act as a chock on the present very small separation. Since the double 
line is the strongest component \nth a large displacement, it may have become doable 
through an unsteady discharge. Such an action could not be detected in this particular 
photograph. The D line is soon to be split at about 3 kv./om., whereas the F line remains 
sharp up to 18 kv./cm. at whiiih field a weak oomponent^bieaks away rather abruptly. 

(J) This analysis was obtaincMl with six prisms, exposure 1 hour. The two p-components 
of the diffuse line are difficult to separate, as was the case with X 4471. 

(L) Exposure 8 hours. This photograph shows a new combination line, 2P-6F, 
reported in the earlier paper. 

Plats 8.—The photograph (A) of Ha and the parhelium group X 4144, was taken in the 
glass speotrograph with three prisms, exposure 50 minutes. The maximum field is 38kv./om. 
The comsponding orthohelium group X 3820 is seen in much higher fields at (N). The 
latter print is from a plate exposed for one hour in the quartz speotrograph. 
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On the Mutwd Potential Energy of a Plane Netnoork qf Dovhlete. 

By J. TomNO, M.Sc., FIlD., Beit Scientific IteBeazdi Felkm. 

(Communioftted by Prof. 8. ChApman, F.B.S.—Received November 26,1926.) 

InttoduBtion. 

§ 1. The object of tbis note is the determination of the mutual potential 
energy of a distribution of small electric or magnetic doublets lying in a plane 
with their axes perpendicular to the plane; reckoning the potential energy 
from a state of infinite dispersion of the doublets. The doublets ate supposed 
to have a definite electric or magnetic moment, tine same for all, whose value 
is determined by their constitution and does not depend on their mutual action. 
The problem bears on the energy of a layer of polarised molecules on the surface 
of a fluid, and the question as to the value of the energy, for a given number of 
molecules of given moment per unit area, was put by Dr. E. K. Rideal to Prof. 
8. Cihapman, at whose suggestion the writer imdertook this investigation. 

In actual surface layers the mode of packing of the molecules is not always 
known, and therefore two special cases are considered, in order to determine 
how the mode of packing influences the energy, the number of doublets per 
unit area being given. It is supposed that the doublets form either a simple 
square network, or an equi-triangular network; and it appears that the mutual 
potential energy differs only by about 2 per cent, in the two cases. It is tiiere- 
fore possible to give (§ 4) a fairly definite estimate of the energy, which is likely 
to be approximately true for any probable mode of packing of the molecules. 

§2. The mutual potential energy of two doublets of moments (x and [x' 
respectively is given by : 

W=ii^'(cos c- 3co8 ficos 0'), (1) 

where c is the angle between the axes of the doublets and 0, 6' the angles between 
the line joining the doublets and the axes of the doublets respectively. 

If the two doublets are parallel, and perpendicular to the line joining them, 
c — 0 and 0 ss 6' as 90°, so that 

( 2 ) 

Hence the mutual potential energy per doublet of a series of co-planar doublets 
of equal moments (x, with their axes all perpendicular to the plane, is given by: 

W = (8) 

X 8 
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where r Ib the distance of any doublet from the particular one considered, and 
the summation extends over all the doublets of the plane. 

We shall consider two special cases: viz., when the doublets are situated 
at the net-points of (1) a square network, and (2) an equi-triangular network. 

Case I .—Taking the side of the elementary squares of the lattice to be a, we 
can express the distance r of any doublet from the given doublet (taken as the 
origin) in the form :— 

r^ = {l^ + m^)a^ (4) 


where I and m are two integral parameters, measured in perpendicular directions 
along adjacent sides of the squares. All the net-points of an infinite network 
wiU be included by both I and m assuming integral values from -- oo to + oo . 

Thus, the mutual potential energy per doublet of an infinite series of doublets, 
each of moment (i arranged at the net-points of a square network of side a, 
with their axes all perpendicular to the plane, is given by : 


w = i. 



W 


1 


( 6 ) 


the dash in the summation sign indicating that I and m do not assume simul¬ 
taneous zero values. 

Case II ,—If a be the length of side of the elementary triangles of the network, 
the distance r of any doublet from any given do\iblet (taken as origin), can be 
written: 

r* = a* {P — fnt + m*) (6) 


where I and m are integral parameters, measured in directions along two sides 
of the triangles ini-lined at 120® to each other. 

Thus the mutual potential energy per doublet of such an infinite equi-triangular 
network of doublets, each of moment y, and with their axes perpendicular to 
the plane, is given by : 



1 


( 7 ) 


where I and m take all negative, zero, and positive integral values excepting 
simultaneous zero values. 

§ 3. The double summations on the right-hand sides of equations (6) and (7) 
ore Zeta-functions of the second order, and they can be evaltiated by means 
of some formulfe which have been recently given by Lennard-Jones and In^am.* 


• ' Roy. S(ic. Pixw.,* A, vol. 107, p. 636 (1925). 
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la the ootation of their paper the generalised Zeta-fonctions of Epetein are 
defined as follows. Let 

k 

?(»)“? («i. —. Wfc) = S (ix* = d^), 

*,M-I 


be a positive definite quadratic form in the k variables 
determinant 


dll ... d] 


n 


dt\ ... dki 


-D (>0), 


U(, with the 


and let g^, and hi, ..., be two series each of k real numbers. Then 
the generalised Zeta-functions associated with the form q and with the 
" ciharacteristics ” {g) and (A) is defined by: 


Z 


hi 


(«)« 

hi «>0 


+W{gr(Zl+yi.ifc+yt)} 


( 6 ) 


Ihe summation extending to all integral values of li, ..., for which 
■■■• ^k + 9fc)^9, and so to all integer values except, in case 
gi. ..., gi are integral, the combination — gi, ..., —g^ which makes, 9 = 0. 
Equation (8) may be written in the more compact form: 


^Z 


9 

h 


(s), = S 

»>« 




From this definition it follows that: 


(«') 


V'V_ 


- *Z 




. 1 n>' 


(9) 


where qi — and a„ is the number of representations of n as the sum 

of two squares. 

From lemma 1 of Lennard-Jones and Tngham’s paper, taking a; = 25 (> 0) 
and K — b (an integer ^ 0), we have on effecting some simple reductions; 




so 


n 3.6.7.9.11.1.3 1 6.7.9.11.13 


n-in’^'*’6l' 2».6 6!" 2M26 

_ y 3.5... ( 2v + l) Q.(26) , ,, 

2*^. V1 ' 


where 

and 


P-O 


20 


25V+#/5 


( 10 ) 


Q,(26) == S (26-nK.a, 


» t 


„ , , 3 . 5 ...U aM( 2 W) 


6»» 


(16/2), 




( 11 ) 
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hj lemma 4, in which the function G is each that 


G^(X)<'1+- 


>/l 4. Il4.54\ 


if 0*^ |t 6, X > 0 by lemma 5. 

It is therefore necessary to evaluate Q. (25), and this can be done without 
much difficulty, the values being as follows: 


Qv(25) 68 948 15 748 291 252 5 745 124 118 062 228 

which are useful in the evaluation of the summation given by equation (9) for 
other values of s (s = 3 in this case). 

Also from equation (11) it can be shown that Gsi (2511^) <1*07 and since 
*Z I (15/2),, < 6 certainly, it follows that 

IRil <0*()00 OOG. 

Thus evaluating the expression on the right-hand side of equation (10) it is 
found that: 

»Z (3),. = 9*033 623 + Rj where |BJ <0*000 006 

= 9*033 6??, (12) 

where the double sot of figures indicates the limits of error. 

Again from the definitions of the generalised Zeta-function it follows that: 

rV -F ,5 = ^ I ® I (.3),., (13) 

-« (r - lm + m*)*' "»i»' ' '' I 

where qt = u,* — u,u, -f and is the number of representations of n 
in the form (1* m*) with I and m integral. 

In this case D = } (>0) and we have: 

a»|0L„v iii ^ I « 3.5.7.9.11.13 1 5.7.9.11.13 

lol' '®' (i)* ’ 2^.5 5!’ 2M25 


_ ® 3.5...(2v+ 1) Q%(26) , B 


where (26) = S (25 - n) 5, 
und 


I Wi.. 


being the form reciprocal to 9^ so that 

98 = 4/3 (Uj* — UjUa + «,•). 
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The valaes of Q'., (25) have to be found and they are as follows:— 

V 0 1 2 3 4 5 

Q',(26) 84 1 no 18 282 338 610 6 G94 194 137 842 060 

In fixing an upper limit to j Rj j we need some estimate of *Z j (15/2)^, 

which equals (3/4)^'*. *Z ^ (15/2) By comparison with the value of 

*Z ^ (3),^ we can safely say that *Z || (15/2),^ < 9, whence it follows 

that: 

1 Ra 1 > 0-000 007. 

Henco by equation (14) we have : 

*Z 2 (3)„ = 11-034 177 +Ra 

= 11-034 IfJ, (15) 

the double set of figures indicating the limits of error. 

It might be noted that the double summation represented in equation (13; 
may also be evaluated as follows : 

The equi-triangular network can be divided into six exactly similar networks. 
The net-points of one such sector are represented by I varying from 1 to oo, 
and m from 0 to (f — 1), (the origin (0, 0) excluded). It follows therefore that: 


iO Y v > l-l J 

(f* — /m ^ 1 0 (f® — Im -\- 

I 1 1 1 * 

■ - 5 -^ + -^ + -5= -{ ■ 2 ■ 


,]■ (>«) 


ll8/a * 4.»/2 • 33/2 • + 

The smnmation included in the right-hand side expression can be evaluated 
by an algebraic method, and its value has recently been given,* viz.; 


S ' 73- , \- 27 . 78 = «'5215 793. 

j - a m ~ 0 (? — Im 


Hence we have: 


S'S - j ^ - 6 [1-839 0294] = 11-034 1764. (18) 

{r~-lm + fnrr^ 

This resailt is in excellent agreement with that found from the Zeta-function 
formulsEs given in equation (16). 

* Chapman, Topping and Morrall, * Roy. 800 . Proc./ A, vol. 111, p. 41 (1926). 
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§4. Betimuug to equation (6), the mxitual potential energy per doublet 
of the infinite square network of doublets is therefore given by: 

W -= 4. ^4.9 033 6. 

® a* 

The number n of doublets per unit area is 1 so that the mutual potential 
ene^ per unit area in the presence of an infinite square network of doublets is 

W = 4 . . 9-033 f) = - 9*033 6. (19) 

■ a” “ 

This is given in ergs per square cm. if n be the number of doublets per square 
cm. and p be expressed in O.6.S. luiits. It can easily be transferred into heat 
units (calories) on dividing by the mechanical equivalents of heat J. 

Similarly from equation (7), the mutual potential energy per doublet of an 
infinite equi-triangular network of doublets is : 

W 4.11-0342, 

a 

and since there is one doublet to each rhombus of area 
n = 2\/3/3a*, the mutual potential energy per unit area of an infinite 
equi-triangulai network of doublets is : 

w ^ t', 11-0342 4»''V-8*892 7 ( 20 ) 

the units being as given above. 

It appears therefore from equations (19) and (20) that the mutual potential 
energy per unit area is practically the same for a square network of doublets 
as for an equi-triangular network, provided there be the same number of doublets 
per unit area in each case. 

Thus for chemical purposes, as in the case of surface films, owing to the limits 
of accuracy of the experimental results, it will be immaterial whether the net¬ 
work be considered square or equi-triangular. The mutual potential energy 
per unit area of the surface may therefore be written in the form :— 

W = (21) 

where k is approximately equal to 9, and n is the number of doublets per unit 


area. 
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On the Spmking Potentials of DiscJvarge Tnhes containing 
carefully Purified Electrodes. 

By Jamks Taylob, M.Sc., Ph.D., AJnst.P., Fellow of the International 
Education Board, Physics Laboratory of the University of Utrecht. 

(Communicated by 0. W. Richardson, F.R.S.—Received December 2, 1926.) 

IvUroiubtion. 

The present paper describes the results obtained in a continuation of some 
earlier work carried out on the electrode surface phenomena of discharge tubes 
in their relation to the sparking potential function.* 

The discharge tubes used previously contained a filling-gas of neon-helium 
mixture, and the electrodes wore of nickel or iron. It was found that there 
was an increase of the sparking potential with flashing ” or discharge. This 
increase was termed polarisation."’ In certain cases relatively large polar¬ 
isations were observed. Polarisation could be reduced or eliminated in many 
cases by passing a discharge in the reverse direction through a polarised tube, 
or by resting it for a few hours. 

Experiments showed that the polarisations were reduced to small values by 
the introduction of sodium oii to the electrodes, and that the actual values of 
the sparking potentials were concurrently considerably lowered. 

A theory of the sparking potential was given. It was assumed that electrons 
were given off from the kathode by the photo-electric effect of the radiation 
accompanying the neutralisation of the {)ositive ions at the kathode surface. 
According to this hypothesis, the sparking potential should be a function of 
the photo-electric emissivity of the kathode surface. 

Assuming the above hypothesis a theory of the electrode surface phenomena 
was given in which it was assumed that the passage of a discharge modified 
layers of gas occluded or absorbed on the electrode surfaces. Results indicated 
that the modifications were of two kinds—one of a permanent nature which 
changed the photo-electric emissive power of the kathode, and was consequently 
accompanied by a change in the sparking potentials, the other of a temporary 
nature due to the charging up of the surface layers and the cozisequent forma¬ 
tion of electrical double layers. The layers were supposed to inhibit elec¬ 
tronic emission from the kathode and bring about the polarisation effects. 

* J. Taylor, *'0n the Sparking Potentials of Glow Discharge Tubes/’ ’Phil. Mag./ 
▼ol. 3 (1927). 
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The work to be described in the present paper deals with the j&rst type of 
electrode surface phenomena in which the changes of the sparking potential 
function are due, not to a transient charging up of the surface layer, but to 
permanent surface modifications. 

Description of Apparatus, 

For the purpose of investigating the sparking potential function for pure 
metal electrodes—or rather for electrodes of which the surfaces were as pure as 
possible a flischurge tube of special form was constructed. It comprised an 
electrode in the form of a tungsten wire, surrounded by a coaxial tungsten 
wire spiral, the whole system being therefore of the same form as the filament- 
grid system of a thermionic valve. The geometrical disposition of the supports, 
etc., was such that discharge always took place between the inner wire and the 
surrounding spiral. A diagram of the tube is given in the figure. It was “ baked 



out ” for many hours at high vacuum at a temperature of over 300® C, The 
tungsten wire electrodes were thoroughly cleaned and “ degassed by heating 
them strongly elwtrically for six hours in high vacuum. AVhon the electrodes 
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had been brought to this condition which at least approximated to a clean, 
“ gas free ” state, carefully purifieil dried argon gas was introduced into the 
tube to the required pressure. 

The filling-gas was continuously purified by utilisation of a quartz furnace 
containing heated calcium. In order to test the quality of the gas, a discharge 
tube with plane-parallel electrodes was included in the apparatus. Any change 
in gas quality was denoted by a change in the sparking potential of this t<»st- 
tube. Tests were made from time to time during the work, but the sparking 
potential was found to be constant, consequently in the later experiments 
this test was dispensed with, because of the excessive gas-capacity of the test- 
tube. 

The experimental arrangements for the determination of the sparking poten¬ 
tials were similar to those used in previous work.* A source of constant and 
adjustable potential was connected in series with a resistance of 450,000 ohms 
to the discharge tube which was shunted by an electrostatic voltmeter. The 
potential was gradually raised until discharge occurrccl. The discharge was 
of a feeble nature (usually of the “ corona ” type,* and of a few microamps, 
in magnitude), and was confined to the space between the wire and the coaxial 
spiral. 

JUj^perimental Results for Tungsten Electrodes formed in High Vacuum, 

hixperiments were carried out on two tubes of similar form and similar results 
were obtained in the two cases. Using S as kathode, it was found that the 
first discharge took place at a definite potential and the suceec^ding ones at 
progressively decreasing potentials. The value of the sparking potential 
decreased gradually imder the action of the discharge to a minimum value 
after which it increased again. Table I is illustrative of the results obtained 
with one tube. In the results given the first discharge took place with S as 
kathode, so that the value (2) given for W as kathode does not represent the 
actual value for a vacuum-formed surface on W. In the example given the 
values for the sparking potentials with both S and W as kathodes finally attained 
values approximating to the initial ones. This, however, was by no moans 
always the case. There appeared to be great differences in behaviour accord¬ 
ing to conditions, and the previous treatment of the wires.f In all cases, 
however, it was found that the sparking potentials for both S and W as kathode 

* Taylor, loe. eit. 

t Compere with experiments on I lie photoelectric emij^pion of metals as influencerl by 
temperature, e.^., Welo, ‘ Phil. Mag.,* vol. 2, p. 463 (1926). 
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were higher initudly with the “ clean tungsten ” electrodes (the initial sparking 
potential was constant and definite) and decreased with discharge to a minimum 
▼alue which varied according to conditions. 

Table I. 

»S denotes tungsten spiral, W coaxial wire. The numbers at the side of the 
sparking potential values give the number of the discharge in the time order 
in which they occurred. Tungsten electrodes “ formed ” in vacuum. Ftessure 
of argon 3*94 mm. Diameter of tungsten wire 0*3 min.; diameter of spiral, 
6 mm . ; length, 16 mm.; number of turns, 10. 

8 kathode. (1) 273 (3) 240 (6) 240 (7) 250 (0) 251 

W kathode. (2) 215 (4) 236 (0) 237 (10) 237 

W kathode. (11) 230 (12) 230 (13) 241 (14) 242 (16) 244 

Sparking 

potentials W kathmlo. (10) 245 (17) 246 (18) 247 (19) 247*5 
Remained fairly steady at this value. 

S kathode. (20) 251 (21) 254 (22) 257 (23) 261 (24) 262*5 

S kathode. (25) 263 remained fairly steady at this valur. 

After this pointy in almost all, though not quite all, cases, a considerable 
but slow increase in the sparking potential values occurred. In some few 
cases the final values were even higher than thaso characteristic of the ** clean 
tungsten.” 

The changes were definitely due to the passage of the discharge and were 
not in any way attributable to the change in the gas condition.* This was 
proved by experiments which showed that the gas quality remained constant, 
and further from the fact that the sparking potential values did not change 
when the discharge tube was rested for time periods long in comparison with the 
duration of the experiments determining the sparking potentials. The lack of 
change of the values with time and the fact that they were not altered appreci¬ 
ably by passing discharges in the reverse direction through the tube, showed 
that the changes were not due to temporary electrical double layers, but to per¬ 
manent alterations in the nature of the electrode surface. 

Expenmenial BesulUi for Tungsten Electfodes formed in Pwe Argon, 

A series of experiments were undertaken in which the tungsten electrodes 
previously ** formed ” in high vacuum were reheated for various periods of 
time in argon gas which was continuously purified. 

* It was also definitely proved that the changes were in no way connected with lack of 
initial ionisation to produce the discliargo. 
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The proceeding was as follows:—S or W was heated electrically to the desired 
temperature for the required time and the tube was then rested for about 
10 minutes before taking readings. Any impurities given off by the heating 
were absorbed by the calcium and by a liquid air trap which was continuously 
used throughout all the experiments. Actually, the quantity of impurity 
given ofE was exceedingly small for the tube had been “ baked out ” previously, 
and S and W heated for many hours at the highest temperature consistent 
with safety. In any case, no time changes apart from the actual change due 
to the discharge were observed. 

The results obtained were almost the same as those for the vacuum-formed 
electrodes, except that the initial sparking potentials were usually lower than 
for those. Nevertheless, in many instances, the values approached those for 
the vacuum-formed surfaces. Tables II and III give some of the results 
obtained. 


Table II.—Pressure of Argon, 3-94 mm. 


Sparking Potential 
of first discharge. 

S Kathode. 

Treatment of Tube, 

Volta. 

i 

273 

S and W hoated strongly in vacuum. 

2fi8 

S hoated strongly for 10 minutes in the gas. 

203 

J>itto. Ditto. 

204 

S hoated dull red for O'O minutes in the 

261 

gas, 

S hoated strongly for a few mimites in the 

264 

gas, 

S and W heated strongly a few minutes in 
the gas. 

267 

S heatt^ very strongly a few minutes in 
the gas. 


Table III.—^Pressure of argon, 3 <94 mm. 


Sparking potential 
of first discharge. 

W Kathode. 

Treatment of tube, 

(All heatings took place in 
the gas.) 

Volts. 


240 

W heated strongly for 10 minutes. 

241 

Do. 

239 

Do. 

261 

W heated strongly a few minutes. 

245 

S and W heated a few minutes together. 

266 

W heated very strongly for a few minutes. 

261 

W heated a few minutes. 
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The result of heating appears to be as followsIf S was heated, then its 
final condition was very similar to that which it would have attained in vacuum, 
but the condition of W was unaffected except for aii indirect effect due to the 
heating it underwent by conduction and radiation. If, however, S was heated 
very strongly, tungsten from its surface evaporated on to W and formed a 
new surface there. Whatever the nature of the surface layers that were formed 
under the action of the <li.scharge they were modified or done away with when 
the wires were heated in the pure argon gas. The sparking potentials were not 
quite the same as those attained by heating m vacuum, so that it must be 
assumed that the heating did not drive off so mucli of the surface layers in 
the gas os in vacuum, or alternatively, that the change in the surbice structure 
was not so great as that obtained by heating in vacuiun. 

Another important point which will be considered later, is that the actual 
relative values of the sparking potential for S and W as kathodes depended 
largely upon the condition of the electrodes and not merely upon the geometrical 
distribution of the electric field between the wire and the coaxial spiral, a result 
which follows the assumption, until recently held, that the sparking potential 
was independent of the nature of the kathode surface. *•* By comparing the 
results in Table III for AV as kathode, with those in Table II for S as kathode, 
it is seen that normally, when the electrodes w’ere most probably in the same 
condition, the sparking j)otential was lower for AV as kathoile than for 8 as 
kathode. This is in accordance with the usually ac('e 2 )ted results.* In cases 
where S and AA" had undergone different treatment, and were, therefore, presum¬ 
ably of different surface conditions, the sparking potential for W as kathode 
could be less than, equal to, or greater than, that for 8 as kathode, according 
to circumstances. Table IV gives some illustrative results. 


Table IV.—Pressure of Argon, 3-9 mm. 


Sparking 
of Ant d 

S Kathode. 

PoteniialM 

ischargos. 

W Kathode. 

Treatment of tube. 

(All heatings took place in the gas.) 

Volts. 

Volts. 


273 

251 

W heated strongly a few minutes. 

244 3 

245 

S and W heated for a few minutes. 

264 

247 

and W heated strongly for 10 minutos. 

247 

255 

W heated very strongly for a few minutes. 

267 

255 

S heated strongly a few minutes. 

251 

251 

W heated for a few minutes. 


* Townsend, ** Electricity in Jars.” 
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The condition of the anode was found to exert little, if any, action on the 
values of the sparking potential. We may conclude, therefore, that the value 
of the sparking potential depends upon the surface conditicm of the kathode. 

ExperimeiUs with ^'Uiifrealed ** Electrodes. 

A tube of similar form to that described above was used, awl it was filled 
with gas, etc., in exactly the same manner, the sole difference being that the 
electrodes were not “ cleaned ” by electrical heating. Table V gives the 
results obtained. The initial values of the sparking potentials were small 
and increased both for S and W as kathode as the process of degassing ” or 
driving off the surface layers of gas was carried out. 

Table V.—Tungsten Tube with Argon as filling Gas, Pressure 2*80 nun. 


Spiirkititj; potrntifll«4 

Treatment of 

W Kath(xle. 

S Kathod(». 

(All heatings in gas ) 

Volta. 

107-200 

Volta. 

245 

Untreated. 

103-105 

213-245 

W heated dull red 3 miiiutoH 

217 

255 

W hoated dull red 20 miiuit;es. 

225 

271 

\V heated dull rr-d 10 minutes. 


Experiirmits on Nickel Surfaces. 

Some experiments vrere carried out in which nickel was evaporated upon the 
tungsten electrodes in an atmosphere of argon. The results appear to bo quite 
different from those obtained with tungsten electrodes. The first discharges 
occurred at a less potential than the succeeding ones, and the sparking potential 
rose to a maximum and approximately constant value. With S as kathode 
the sparking potential for the initial discharge was 217 volts and rose to 244 
volts with discharge. A similar increase took place with W as kathode. 

Experiments with ** Sodiumated ” Electrodes. 

Sodium was introduced electrolytically through a side tube provided for the 
purpose,* and was evaporated on to the tungsten electrodes. After the tube 
had been rested for a few hours, the sparking potentials were redetermined. 

♦ For method see Taylor, loc. cti. Cf. Warburg, * Ann. d. Physik,* vol. 40, p. 1 (1S90); 
Burt, 'Phil. Mag.,' vol, 49, p. 1108 (1925); and 'Joum. Opt. Soc.,' vol. 11, p. 87 (1925). 
See alao Taylor, * J. Soi. Inst./ vol. 4. p. 78 (1927), 
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Previoas to intiodaction of the sodium the values were 266 volts with S as 
kathode, and 261 volts with W as kathode. These values were those 
determined after S and W had been heated to yellow white heat for ten minutes 
and then rested. When the electrodes were sodiumated the values were 
122 volts with S kathode and 106 with W kathode. The falls of the sparking 
potential values were consequently great. The electrodes were then treated in 
a manner described in Table VT, in order to drive off some sodium from one or 
the other electrode. After each heating the tube was rested several minutes 
and the sparking potentials were then retletermined. 


Table VI.—^Pressure of Argon ~ li-O mm. 


Sparking poteiitialB. 

Tasitmeiit of tnlx*. 

iS Kathode. 

W Kathode. 

Volts. 

Volta. 


122 

. im I 

Bofh clectrodcH ** sodiumated. 

136 

214 1 

W heat(*d at dull rod heat for 1 *5 minutes. 

m 

m 

S heated for an instant to dull red. 

in2 

05 

S heated dull ntd for a seeoml or two. 

157 

03 

Uo. 

163 

101 

8 lieati'd dull red for 10 ser’omls. 

230 

lOK 

Do. 

254 

110 

Do. 

254 

ni 

Do. 

253 

112 

S heated dull n'd for 20 seeouds. 


From the table (second line) it is seen that when W was heated to a dull-red 
for 1*6 minutes the sparking potential had risen by 108 volts (W kathode). 
The value attained was not that characteristic of the original tungsten 
electrode, so that it is evident that the heating had not entirely reproduced a 
tungsten surface. At the same time S had evidently become heated to a 
alight extent by conduction and radiation, and some of the sodium had 
evaporated. This brought about an increase of 14 volts in the sparking 
potential with S as kathode. In the next operation S was heated for on extremely 
short time. It was found that the sparking potential (S kathode) had risen 
a further 6 volts, whilst the value for W had fallen from 214 volts to the value 
98, showing that sodium had evaporated from S on to W. The table shows 
the continuation of similar treatments. It is seen that when S was heated 
for 10 secs, or more, that W also became heated by conduction, etc., and lust 
some of its sodium, so that the sparking potential increased in value. In 
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some previous work* with parallel-olectrode discharge tubes in which the 
electric field was uniform over considerable areas, results on sodiumated 
electrodes indicated that the sparking potential is a function of the composi¬ 
tion of the kathode over a considerable area.” The results given in Table VI 
further support this conclusion. The effect of introducing sodiuiu upon the 
kathode is to diminish progressively the sparking potential as the amount of 
sodium is increased, until a constant value is attained when the electrode is 
completely sodiumated. The heating reduces the quantity of sodium per unit 
area. We may assume that a film of a few atoms in thickness will act in all 
ways as a sodium electrode. With un insufficient quantity to produce such ii 
film there will be “ bare patches ” and the electrodes will be “ mixed ” ones. 


General Results. 

The above described results arc in accordance with those of the previous 
work. 

The sparking potential is a function of the nature and condition of 
the kathode surface, and varies continuously with changes of the latter, 
tlepending upon the mean composition of the working ” part of the kathode 
surface. In other words, the sparking potential is a gross effect of ions, a 
result in accordance with the theory of the sparking potential described in the 
introduction to this paper. 

Simple Theory for ParaUd-PUUe Electrodes. 

The actual mechanism of the initiation of the self-sustained electric discharge 
is still obscure. The usually accepted hypothesis is that of Townsend.t 
Another theory has been advanced more recently by Holst and Oostorhuis. j; 

The experimental results obtained on the development of the currents before 
the self-sustained electric discharge sets in, is fairly conclusive “in showing 
that ionisation is principally due to the direct effect of collisions of electrons, 
with molecules of the ga8.”§ 

Adopting Townsend’s method of regarding the production of currents by 
the above process, for the simple case of a uniform field between plane-parallel 
electrodes, we arrive at the well-known expression for the number of positive 

• Taylor, loc. 

t Townsend, ‘‘Electricity in Gases,** ‘Hand. d. Rad.,' vol. 1, p, 283 (1020). 

t Holst and Oosterhuis, ‘ Phil. Mag.,* vol. 46, p. 1117 (1023). 

{ Townsend, 'Phil, Mag.,* vol. 46, p, 44 (1023). 

VOL. CXIV.—A. 
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ions arriving at tlie kathode^ if No be the number of electrons produced at the 
kathode by the action of external ionising agents,” 

N = No(e-*-l) (1) 

where ''a is the average number of molecules of the gas ionised by an electron 
in moving throiigh a centimetre in the direction of the electric force,” and x 
IS the distance between the electrodes; a is a ftmetion of the pressure of the 
gas, and the magnitude of the electric held. The neutralisation of these 
positive ions at the kathode surface will be accompanied by the emission of 
radiation,* of which some falls upon the electrode surface and produces the 
emission of photo-electrons. Let the ratio of the number of electrons given off 
the kathode by the photoelectric effect to the number of positive ions neutralised 
there be y. Then we obviously have the following condition for the production 
of n self-sustained discharge, 

YNo(e“"-l)^No, (2) 

and consequently the sparking distance xi, for an electric held of X volts per 
centimetre (which corresponds to the value a for the number of electrons 

produced per centimetre by one electron), is given by 

= (3) 

and the sparking potential iv is given by 

«v -= X^I = (4) 

« Y 

Kquation (3) is precisely the same as the equation given by Townsend, except 
that Y ^ different siguihcance.t It is readily seen how this hypothesis 
can be htted into the relation obtained by Holst and Oosterhiiis.J 

The variation of the function y» which is a measure of the photoelectric 
ernissivity of the kathu<lic surface for the radiation accompanying the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the positive ions of the gas, would entail a whole manifold of possible 
variations of the sparki ng potential f unction iv. y would be variable according to 
the condition and mean composition of the working ” part of the kathode 
surface, and would be subject to variations with the gas-to-inetal potential 
(changes, and the transient electric double layers set up by electrical charges 
ou the kathode surface. 

We may reasonably attribute the effects of the change of the sparking 
potential in the case of the tungsten electrodes to changes in the surface layers 

♦ Thomson. ‘Phil. Mag/ (May, 1925) ; ibid,, voL 2, p. 9, p. 074 (1926). 

t Townsend, loc, cii. 

:{; Holst and Oosterhuis, loc. cii. 
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of gas on the kathode. This was the position maintained in previous work on 
the electrode surface eifects. It is, of course, also conceivable that many of 
the above described effects were due to changes in the surface structure of 
the metal of the kathode; in any case, such changes would be accompanied 
by a corresponding change in the function y* 

The results, indeed, are very analogous to some of those obtained for the 
variation of the photoelectric emissivity of metals.* It is hoped to continue 
experiments in which both y and iv will be measured simultaneously. 

Summary. 

A description is given of experiments on the sparking potentials of a discharge 
tube containing a filling gas of argon and comprising a tungsten vrire electrode 
surrounded by a coaxial tungsten wdre spiral electrode, both of which could be 
purified by heating electrically in vacuo or in argon. 

Experiments with “ sodiumated electrodes are also described. 

The conclusions are - 

The sparking potential is a func^tion of the nature and condition of the 
kathode surface and varies continuously with changes of the latter, depending 
upon the mean composition of the working part. It is higher for the first 
discharge bistween “ vacuum-formed tungsten electrodes, falls to a minimum 
value with continued discharge, and then increases again to a definite value. 

The results are interpreted as being due to the change of the photoelectric 
emissivity of the kathode, due to changes in surface gas layers. 

A theory of the sparking potential is given in which it is assumed that the 
extra ionisation required to initiate the self-sustained electric discharge is 
brought about by the emission of electrons from the kathode surface due to 
the photoelectric action of the radiation accompanying the neutralisation of 
the positive ions at the kathode surface. 

For parallel-plate electrodes the hypothesis yields an exactly similar relation 
to that given previously by Townsend,t 

y, however, has a different significance ; it represents the ratio of the number 
of electrons given off by the kathode by the photoelectric effect, to the number 
of positive ions neutralised there. ** a is the average number of molecules 
of the gas ionised by an electron in moving through a cm. in the direction of 
the electric force ” (X volts per cm.), and is the sparking distance. 

y varioB with the condition of the kathode surface. 

* See (t) footnote, p. 75. t Townsend, loc. cU, 

o 2 
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Quasi-unimolecular lieactions. The Decomposition of Diethyl 
Ether in the Gaseo^is State. 

By C. N. Hinshblwood, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

(Communicated by H. Hartley, F.ll.S.—llereived December 8, 1926.) 

ItUtodoaioH. 

During the last few years we have made in Oxford an investigation of a 
number of gaseous reactions with the chief object of applying the principles 
of the kinetic theory and discovering the mechanism of “ activation.” In 
order to make clear the bearing of the fresh experiments described in this paper 
it will be convenient first to give a brief summary of the general development 
of the enquiry. 

1. At first the only homogeneous reactions which could be discovered were 
bimolecular reactions. The rate of these could be expressed by the equation— 
number of molecules reacting = number entering into collision X — 

which had been applied by W. C. M. Lewis to the decomposition of hydrogen 
iodide. E is the “ energy of activation.” The conditions under which this 
equation is rigidly applicable are—(a) the two molecules participating in the 
reaction require independent activation to the extents E^ and Eg respectively, 
where + Eg = E, though the separate values need not be known; (b) the 
energy of activation in each molecule is confined to two degrees of freedom, 
and (c) neatly all the collisions where (a) is satisfied are fruitful. Assumption (a) 
is very general and a highly probable one; assumption (6) is approximate 
only, but the equation remains very nearly true for any small number, one, 
two or three degrees of freedom. Since it is found to agree with experiment 
we may conclude that in most bimolecular reactions activation of the two- 
colliding molecules in some simple manner in a few degrees of freedom is a 
necessary and sufficient condition for chemical change. 
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2. The decomposition of acetone'" at about 500^ C* now proved to bo a 
unimolecular reaction, and the number of molecules reacting in unit time 
appeared to be about 10^ times greater than the number which could be activated 
by collision in a manner at all similar to that characteristic of a bimolecular 
reaction. Analogous results had been found by Daniels and Johnston for 
nitrogen pentoxide.f It thus seemed that there must be some fundamental 
difference between the mechanisms of bimolecular and unimolecular reactions. 
This was brought out more sharply by the observation that the decomposition 
of acetaldehyde—a bimolecular reaction—although chemically similar to that 
of acetone, fell into line completely with other bimolecular reactions. 

3. It was natural to turn at first to some form of radiation theory for uni¬ 
molecular reactions, since, in spite of all its difficulties, this theory is not com¬ 
pletely excluded from the realm of possibility. It must be emphasised that 
the difficulty does not lie in explaining how a unimolecular reaction can be 
determined by collisions -the theory of Lindemann provides for this—but 
in the apparent insufficiency of collisions. In the course of a discussion Prof. 
Lindemann suggested to me that the best plan would bo to extend the idea of 
energy of activation to include not merely energy of some specific kind but 
energy of all kinds in every possible distribution in a large number of degrees 
of freedom, the only condition being that the total should exceed E. Plenty 
of collisions might be available to produce this kind of activated molecule. 
Some of the consequences of this suggestion were worked out in a recent paperf 
and may be summarised as follows. 

The chance that a molecule contains in n degrees of freedom energy greater 
than E is no longer c but 


A correction {^n — 1) RT has, however, to bo added to the value of E which 
is derived in the usual way from the Arrhenius equation. 

In a imimolecular reaction it is only necessary that one of the molecules 
in a collision should be activated. We might assume that under favourable 
conditions all the energy of two molecules in collision could pass into one, 
but this is very imlikely. To calculate the number of collisions from which 
a molecule emerges with energy greater than E it is best to proceed as follows. 

♦ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.; A, vol. Ill, p. 245 (1926). ‘ J. Amer. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. 43. p. 63 

(1921). C/. Tolman, vol. 47, p. 1524 (192.6). 

t ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 239 (1926). 
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Suppose statistical equilibrium to bo established in the gas, and let the chemical 
change be ignored. Then—number of molecules (Nj) of which the energy 
rises above the limit E in unit time — number (N 2 ) the energy of which falls 
below E. Since E is a very large amount, possessed by exceptional molecules 
only, the vast majority of activated molecules which suffer collisions will have 
their energy reduc:ed below E. Thus Ng is very nearly equal to number of 
(^llisions X fraction of molecules with energy greater than E, t.c., to 

11 

Hence from the condition for statistical equilibrium Nj is also nearly equal to 
this. This argument was tacitly assumed in the former paper. 

If n is large this expression is much greater than the simple exponential 
and the discrepancies of the order 10' which were mentioned above can be 
wiped out by assuming a sufficient number of degrees of freedom in the molecule. 

Turning now to the experimental evidence, it is in fact observed that whereas 
bimolecular reactions which only require the simple exponential expression 
are usually transformations of comparatively simple molecules such as HI. 
CljO and N^O, unimolecular reactions seem to be characteristic of more complex 
molecules. The next step in the experimental investigation is therefore to 
test more thoroughly the definite hypothesis that unimolecular reactions are 
mainly confined to molecules with large numbers of internal degrees of freedom. 

For these molecules, with the usual sort of values of E and the extended 
idea of energy of activation, there will be enough collisions for Lindeinann’s 
mechanism* to work. We must now consider this mechanism. ITnlike the 
simple molecules such as HI, which probably react at once if at all, the more 
complex molecules have an appreciable time of relaxation, and having gained 
the total energy E in w degrees of freedom will not, on the average, react until 
after a small finite time, before tfie lapse of which they may lose their energy 
again in another collision. Thus at high pressures the rate of activation and 
de-activation may be great compared with the rate of chemical change. Under 
these circumstances the removal of molecules by chemical transformation does 
not seriously affect the Maxwell distribution. The number of molecules 
reacting in unit time is then a small constalit fraction of the number of activated 
molecules, which in turn is a small constant fraction of the total number. Hence 
the reaction satisfies the unimolecular law. 

But it can only satisfy the law exactly at pressures above a certain limit; 

* ‘ Tfan«. Faraday Soe,,’ vol. 17, p. 508 (1022). 
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at sonio pressure sufficiently low the law must begin to fail ami give place to 
one approximating more closely to a bimolecular law the lower the pressure. 
Attempts to detect this phenomenon in the decoini>osition of nitrogen peiitoxide* 
have given negative results so far, but the unimolecular velocity constant of the 
decomposition of propionic aldehydef appears to fall sharply at pressures 
below about 80 mms. If it is assumed that at this point there are just enough 
collisions to activate the molecules it can be calculated that 12 to 11 degrees of 
freedom in the molecule are necessary. This is a very plausible result, but 
standing alone can hardly bo considered conclusive. There is always the possi¬ 
bility of some undiscovered complication, and although the existence of any 
factor which would make the results of the experiments with propionic aldehyde 
imreliablo was shown to be exceedingly unlikely, it is none the less desirable 
to examine as many examples as possible. If a whole scries of substances 
appear to react by the Lindetnann mechanism it is very improbable that all 
the results can be due to a deceiving coinculence. 

To study the behaviour of molecules with large, numbers of degrees of freedom 
we have to rely chiefly on organic compounds in the gaseous state. The present 
paper deals with the decomposition of diethyl ether. The decomposition of 
dimethyl ether is also being investigated and an account of the exjwriments 
will be published later. 

The diethyl ether reaction proves to be siinphi kineiically. It is unimolecular 
over H wide range of pr(‘ssurcs, but falls off in its specific rate at lower pressures. 
This falling off iloes not occur, hoAVcver, in presence of an excess of hydrogen, 
which appears to be able to kee]) the number of activating collisions above the 
critical limit. The chemical result of the decomposition is not quite a simple 
one, though reasons are given in one of the following sections for believing that 
this fact does not affect the simplicity of the reaction kinetics. It was satis¬ 
factory, however, to find that the ilecompositioii of dimethyl eth(‘r proceeds 
in accordance with the simple equation f'H 30 CH 3 = CH 4 + CO -|- II^. where 
there is less room for complications which might ])roduce an illusory effect 
of simplicity. None the less the reaction of the dimethyl ether is exactly 
analogous kinctically to that of the diethyl ether. This fact is mentioned m 
anticipation because it strengthens very much the coucliisions of this paper 
about the nature of the diethyl ether reaction. 


* Hunt and Daniclrt, * J. Amcr. Chcin. Soc.,* vol. 47, p. 1002 (1025); Hirst and Hideal, 
‘ Roy. Soc, Proc.; A, vol. 100, p. 520 (1925). 

t Hinshelwood and Thompson, “ Roy. Soc, Proe.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 221 (1026). 
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The following table shows the influence of the complexity of the molecule 
upon the type of reaction mechanism by which it decomposes thermally;— 

BirDolevular. Uni molecular. 


HI 


N.O 


fM/) 

O, 




N.O, 

(SO,Cl,) 

(\H|CHO 

rHj. o. CHj 


constant has normal vainc at 0*01 mm. 
data incomplete. 

no observations on falling of eonstant. 
constant folia off below 80 min. 

99 99 99 160 ft 

.aw .. 


Wo have also made experiments with methyl acetate and with methyl alcohol, 
but the reactions of each were too much influenced by the surface of the silica 
vessel to allow the isolation and measurement of the true gas reaction. 


The nature of the products of decomposition of diethyl ether. 


The decomposition of ether in the gas phase does not yield ethylene and 
water according to the equation CaHs . O . CgHr, = 2 CaU 4 + HaO, but consists 
in the separation of carbon monoxide from the molecule. The hydrocarbon 
residue, of the empirical composition CaHio* is relatively somewhat richer in 
carbon than methane, the most stable hydrocarbon, and re-arranges itself to 
give mainly methane, a little ethylene, and a certain amount of a higher hydro¬ 
carbon which is probably ethane. The process of decomposition seems to 
take place more or less thus • 


C2H,.O.CoU, 



> 2CH4 + (JlTa - 


with a rapid combination of the residues to give ethylene. 

The net result is thus CO + 2 CH 4 JC 2 H 4 , According to this equation 
there would be about twice as much methane as carbon monoxide and about 
four times as much methane as ethylene. Actually the amount of ethylene is 
slightly less, and there is a little ethane. The following are the analyses of 
the products of complete decomposition at temi^eratures towards the extremes 
of the range over which th^‘ velocity measurements were made 


uo 

CH, 

r.H, 

C,H, 

CO, 



r>87' 

477 

Per cent. ! 

Per oont. 

2H'7 

27*9 

55-3 

544 

7*8 

8-9 

8-2 

8-8 

00 

00 
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It is to be noted that the character of the decomposition does not alter over 
this range of temperature. 

It has long been recognised that a rather complex set of products may be 
formed from one molecule in a single act of decomposition. There may be a 
rapid re-arrangement *of the residual fragments after a part of the molecule 
has been split off, and it is not necessary to suppose a complicated series of 
consecutive reactions. Bone observed,* for example, that acetaldehyde, 
which decomposes at 500^ C. into carbon monoxide and methane, could at 
higher temperatures yield free carbon and hydrogen. These were not formed 
by the subsequent decomposition of methane iirst produced, since at the tempera¬ 
tures in question methane was still quite stable. Sabatier also supposes the 
rapid ro-arrangement of the residual fragments from a simple decomposition 
to be responsible for the large variety of products which are formed in certain 
pjrrogenic reactions. 

In making the measurements of reaction velocity the method employed was 
exactly similar to that described in previous papers, and depended upon 
observing the rate of increase of the total pressure as the decomposition pro¬ 
ceeded. This can be regarded as a measure of the rate of reaction of the ether 
itself as long as any subsequent re-arrangements are rapid compared with the 
primary breaking up of the ether molecules. Apart from the general probability 
of the assumption that this condition is fulfilled, the following direct observations 
are evidence that it is. First, the reaction obeys a unimolecular law in a way 
which would be unlikely if the rate of pressure increase were determined by 
a series of consecutive changes of comparable rates. Secondly, the approach 
to the “ end-point of the reaction is quite definite as may be seen by reference 
to the figures in the next section. 

There is, however, another possible source of disturbance to which careful 
attention must be given. If hydrocarbon residues such as CH 2 — exist 
momentarily in the free state, then their fate may be infiuenced by pressure 
and by temperature in a way which makes the rate of pressure increase at one 
temperature or pressure bear a relation to the actual rate of ether decom¬ 
position different from that which it bears at another temperature or pressure. 
However, the table already given shows the products to be the same at different 


• * J. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. 87, p. 910 (190.>). In this paper Bone and Smith describe the 
thermal deoompositicm of acetaldehyde and of formaldehyde—though not from the kinetic 
standpoint. Reference to this very important work should have been made in the intro¬ 
duction to the paper by Hinshelwood and Hutchison on the kinetics of the former reaction. 
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temperatures. The total pressure increase is also constant, as the following 
figures show. 


Tc*rap. 

^ V. 

Initiul 

I'rfhKUif. 

Total 

increase of ^ 
PresKure 

1 llativ. 

525 

iim 

1 

S84 

t-03 

555 

1»4 

»57 

1*84 

588 

218 i 


1 HS 


In all calculations the increase will l>t} taken as 188 per cent, of the initial 
pressure. 

If pressure influenced the course of the re-arrangement, more condensed 
products would probably be formed at higher pressures. The total pressure 
increase, if it varied at all, would therefore be expected to be smaller for high 
than for low initial pressures of the ether. At 32 mm. the total increase 
was about 2-1 instead of 1-9 times the initial pressure. This is not a very 
accurate result but such deviation as there is agrees with expectation. When, 
therefore, the initial rate of reaction is measured by the actual rate of pressurt^ 
increase the values obtained for the lower pressures will be slightly too high 
relatively to those for the higher pressures. Such small error as this introduces 
makes the uniniolecular velocity constants appear to rise at lower pressures. 
Since the real fact is that they fall markedly, in the manner predicted by 
Lindemann’s theory, it does not appear that this error can be appreciable. 

The decomposition of dimethyl ether, . O . CH3 ~ CII4 f CO + Ilg, 
in which no unstable residues need be supposed to play a part, is kinetically 
similar in every respect to that of diethyl ether. This gives further reason 
for believing that the diethyl ether results are not in any way illusory. 

As far as can be seen, therefore, there is no reason to suppose that what is 
measured is anything but the actual rate of decomposition of ether. 

The Kinetics of the Reaction, 

The reaction taking place in a silica bulb is predominantly homogeneous. 
Half-filling the bulb with powdered silica, which had increased the rate of 
decomposition of methyl formate sixteen times, caused little acceleration of 
the reaction. 
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Average vahie of h. 



694*^ C. 

.'i.M’ j 

52.V 

47(V 

434" 

Bulb empty 

Bulb and powdered Bilica 

0*0115 

0-<K)247 

U-00071 ^ 

0-000088 

o-uooooeo 

0*0097 

0'00249 

(U 00128) 

0-000006 

0-000026 


1'he bracketed value is probably too high as it includes the first two experi¬ 
ments of the series, which showed an abnormal behaviour probably attributable 
to adsorbed air not completely pumped off from the finely powdered silica. 
There is therefore very little surface reaction in the empty bulb, except at the 
lowest temperatures, where it may amount to about 10 per cent, of the total. 

In these experiments a wide necked bulb had to be used in order that the 
powdered silica might be introduced easily. This leads to a certain inaccuracy. 
In all the other experiments, therefore, bulbs with capillary connections were 
used. Two samples of ether, one specially purified in the laboratory, the other 
obtained from Kahlbaum, were used. The former was kept over sodium in 
a bulb sealed to the apparatus throughout the course of the experiments. Two 
different capillary-necked bulbs were used. The various nssults were con¬ 
cordant as the following examples show. 

Temperature 525° C. The times are those required for the initial pressure 
to increase by 50 per cent., that is, for 26*6 per cent, of the reaction to take 
place. The initial pressure was about 200 mm. in all the experiments. 

Time. 


6' r>3" 
5' 47 ' 


Bulb. 


IStliei 

Sampli*. 


When the initial pressure of the ether is fairly high the reaction is kinetically 
unimolecnlar. One of the simplest criteria of a unimolecular reaction is that 
the time required for three-quarters of the change is exactly double that required 
for one half. 


Tem|»erature 

Initial 
PresBure of 
Kther. 

Hnlf- 

Hfe.'* 

“ Three- 
quarter life.” 

Ratio. 



199 

14' 10" 

29' 10" 

2*06 


555** 

194 

4' 20" 

0' 3" 

209 


5S8« 

218 

69" 


2*15 
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The complete course of these experiments is shown in the table below, 
a is the total increase in pressure at the end of the reaction. 

X Is the increase at time t ; kw ■— - logio ~—. 

t a — x 


525M’. 

a 

- 384. 

I 

j 5.76° C. 

a 

= 357. 

t (sccoikIr). 

X (mm.)- 

A 10 


X 

^10 

158 

43 

0*000326 

67 

53 

0*00104 

273 

73 

0*000335 

< 106 

83 

0*00118 

39(> 

103 

0*000360 

176 

133 

0*00115 

618 

153 

0*000358 

270 

183 

0*00116 

f»51 

210 

0*000362 

340 

213 

0*00116 

1.210 

243 

0*000360 

523 

263 

0*00111 

1,666 

283 

0*000348 

eoo 

313 

0*00101 

2,390 

318 

0*000320 

1,680 

343 


flO 

384 


2,350 

353 





3,360 

367 



688° C. 

a — 

407. 


X 

^10 

22 

80 

0*00432 

30 

no 

0*00466 

40*6 

130 

0*00493 

54 

190 

0*00605 

82 

250 

0*00605 

103 

280 

0*00491 

147 

320 : 

0*00456 

245 

360 

0*00383 

600 

395 1 


1,920 

407 

1 The sharp rnri point 

2,760 

407 

j is to bo noted. 


At lower pressures the rate of reaction falls much below that required by 
the nnimolecular law; this is shown to some extent by the falling in the 
values of h during the later stages, but is made more evident by plotting against 
the initial pressure of the ether the time required for a given fraction of the 
total reaction to complete itself. In iig. 1 the time required for 26*6 per cent, 
is plotted. In a truly unimolecular reaction the graph would be a straight line 
parallel to the pressure axis. Above 200 mm. this is nearly realised; the 
increase in the time at lower initial pressures corresponds to a fall in the velocity 
constant. 
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The curve is plotted from the values 

in a random order. ^Bulbl was used. 

Temperature 626® C. 


tabulated below, which were obtamed 


Initial prewuro 
of other 

(nrnllimetrefl). 


Time required for 26'il 
per cent, change, i.e., for 
preasure to increase by 
50 per cent. 


487 

403 

382 

302 

210 

145 

03 

51 

25 


A' 22" 
V 40" 
5 ' 6 " 
5' 26" 
5' 33" 

r 14 " 

8' 32" 
10' 36" 
12' 45" 


1 of this curve the following possibilities have to> 

In seeking an explanation of this c ^ ^ 

considered: (o) the falling m ^ imimoleculat and a bimolecular 

much greater extent at low pxewu. 
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(6) would require the composite reaction to become more and more nearly 
bimolecular as the pressure increased, since the rate of a bimolecular reaction 
increases with pressure more rapidly than that of a unimolecular reaction. 
The actual transition is, however, in the opposite direction; (c) must 
be ruled out because the superposition of a surface reaction on a unimolecular 
gas reaction could only cause the constant to be increased relatively at lower 
pressures; (a), therefore, seems to be the probable explanation. 

T}^ effect of other gases on the rate of reaction. 

Helium has no appreciable influence on the rate of reaction. The following 
results were obtained at 525^ C., using bulb IT. t is the time required for 26*6 
per cent, of the reaction to take place. 


tnitial 
proafiure of 
ethor (mm.). 

Pressure of 
hehiiiii. 

1 (olnjerved). 

r (abscuco of 
helium). 

19.''* 

(1 

5' 52" 

5' 45" 

293 


tV -42" 

5' 13" 

lOK 

200 

r 44" 

H' 5" 

135 

3mJ 

7' 35" 

7' 12" 


Nitrogen has little InAuencc. 


Initial pre^suio 
of ether. 

I'lVHSure of 
nit logon 

1 

1 T 

1 (oliscrvoil) 

T (aliaence of 
nitrogen). 

19(1 

292 

«'41" 

5' 53" 

109 

387 

7' 4.5" 

8' 3" 

71 

2H8 

8' 50" 

0' 30" 


The products of reaction in excess have a slight but definite retarding influence 
at all pressures of ether. 


Initial 
preBsuiv 
of ether. 

j , 

PrenHure of reaction | 
products prewnt ' 

initially. 

T 1 

<>})served. 

T 

(no proiluett) 
added). 

200 

0 

5' 50" 

6' 35" 

237 

200 

6' 61" 

6' 26" 

94 

200 

10' 24" 

8' 40" 

60 

200 

14' 10" 

10' 10" 


None of these effects are very marked. The influence of hydrogen on the 
reaction is, however, very remarkable. A sufficient excess completely prevents 
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the falling off in the rate of reaction at low partial pressures of ether. This 
can be seen clearly from the lower curve in fig. 1. 

Temperature 626° C. 


Initial 
presanre of 
ether (mm.). 


PresHUie of 
liyrlroffen 
(Him ). 


240 

202 

200 

29:i 

104 

287 

ro» 

292 


29.7 


4' M)" 
4'21" 
4' 47" 
5 ' 10 " 


An independent chemical interaction of the hydrogen and the ether seems 
improbable, since under no circumstances can the hydrogen increase the total 
rate above the limiting rate characteristic of high partial pressures of ether. 

It seems as if collisions with hydrogen molecules can keep up the supply 
of activated ether molecules almost as effectively as collisions with other ether 
molecuh'S. Why the effect of hydrogen .should bo so specific is not evident. 

Temperature Vaefficient^ Heat of Activation. 

The following table contains all the important data :— 


T (abs.) 

T (MerondH) ^ 

_ 


801° 

SO 1 

0 0103 

_ _ 

0-0099 

828-5^ 

118 

o.|K)202 

0 00291 

798“ 

317 ; 

u O00S92 

0-000861 

747“ 1 

1 3.031 

0 OiH)0852 

O()000801 

099'^ 

42,0.70 ; 

1 

0 (NMMN171 

0 IM)000730 


T is the time in seconds required for the initial pressure to increase by 50 per 
cent. Each value is the average result of at least two determinations at 
pressures in the steady region. Xobwrved found from t by the relation 
1 188 

k — - log, ———, fclio total pressure inrrease being 188 per cent. itcic,ii.Ui 
T 188 — 50 

is obtained from the formula 

/nA=26.47-5^^. 

The heat of activation, 53,000 calories, is not very different from that of 
propionic aldehyde 55,000 calories. The absolute rates of the two decoiQ- 
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positions are nearly the same. At 8(H)° abs. k for propionic aldehyde is 2 ■ 1X 10~’ 
while k for dielhyl ether is 0‘92 x 10 ®. 

In the diethyl ether decomposition the value of k begins to fall at about 
1/6 atmosphere. 

At 800° abs. and this pressure the number of molecules, N, which react per 
second in Ic.c. is 1"7 X 10'*. The total number of collisions, Z, is \/2n(flurfi, 
where a, the molecular diameter, is taken as 5 x 10"* cm., «, the root mean 
square velocity, is 6‘19 X 10^ cm. per sec., h, the number of molecules per c.c. 
is 9-23 X 10'® at 800° and 760 mm. 


At 1/5 atmosphere Z = 2-0 X 10”. 

If E = 53.000 calories, Zc"*^ "■*■ = 6-0 x lO** N, the number reacting, is 
1*7 X 10'* or 280 times greater than Ze *'/**''. 

Introducing the expression for n degrees of freedom, and assuming that at 
1/5 atmosphere there are just enough collisions to account for the number of 
molecules which react 



N 

2 g-53,000/(1 00 X 000) 


c-'>"-»{33-46 +(in-!))»»-' 


If n = 6, the right hand side is 85, while if n 8, the right hand side is 402. 
The experimental value of the left hand side is 280, whence we may conclude 
that the participation of about 8 degrees of freedom will allow activation by 
Lindemann’s mechanism. 

Oeneral condusiom. 

Whatever views may be held about the interpretation of the results describe* 1 
in this paper, the experimental fact is certain that three reactions—namely, 
the decomposition of propionic aldehyde, of diethyl ether and of dimethyl 
ether—appear to be unimolecular at high pressures and assume a bimolecular 
character at lower pressures. 

It will probably be conceded that this proves (wllisions to be responsible 
for the activation of the molecules, and since the reactions are not in a strict 
sense transformations of isolated molecules they might be called quasi-uni- 
molecular at the higher pressures. 

These quasi-unimolecular reactions can be explained most simply by awRiiming 
that Lindemann’s mechanism is operative, an assumption which is supported 
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by the observations on the influence of hydrogen, but can hardly be regarded 
as proved. 

It is premature to say whether all reactions which obey the unimolecular 
law are of this kind. The decomposition of acetone is probably quasi-uni- 
molecular, but the deconlposition of nitrogen pentoxide still betrays no evidence 
of dependencts on collisions at very low pressures. This can jirobably lie 
accounted for by assuming that enough degrees of freedom are involved; 
but also it is true to say that nowhere must more can^ la: exercised than in 
making inductions about the mechanism of chemical reactions. At the moment 
it is better to make reactions which sre shown to bc! quasi-unimolecular into 
a separate class, in which the nitroge.n pentoxide deconijiusition may or may 
not turn out to be included. 

All the effects of foreign gases on the d<5Com position of diethyl ether can lx*, 
cxplaincid in terms of the suggested mechanism, which allows for the most 
specific influences, without, however, providing the means by which these 
may be predicted. 

Sununary. 

%■ 

The decomposition of gaseous diethyl ether is a reaction which follows the 
unimolecular law at high pressures, but becomes more nearly bimolecular at 
lower pressures. The velocity is represented by the equation 


/nil*--26-47 


53,000 
RT ’ 


A sullicient amount of hydrogen completely stops the falling-off in the 
unimolecular velocity constant at low pressures ; helium and nitrogen have 
little or no influence, while the reaction products in considerable excess have 
a slight retarding influence. 

There are enough collisions to activate the molecules if the energy of activa¬ 
tion is assxmied to be distributed among about eight degrees of freedom. 

These and other “ quasi-uuirnolecular ” reactions are most simply (ixplaincd 
on Ijindemaiin’s theory; further evidence is needed however to confirm this 
interpretation. 

A table is given showing the relation between the complexity of a molecule 
and the type of mecluinism by which it decomposes. Simple molecules usually 
deoompos(t bimolecuilarly ; more complex ones in a qmxsi-unimolecular way, 
as migjit be expected on theoretical grounds. 
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The Nature and Artificial Production of tJie {so~(^Ued) Voiced 
and Unvoiced Consofiants. 

By Sir Richard A. S. Paget, Bart. 

(Communicated by Sir William Bra^g, F.R 8.—Received December 21, 1926.) 

In a previous paper* exi3erimenis were described in which the various 
English consonant sounds wore defuied in terms of the combinations and 
idianges of resonance observed by ear when those sounds wero articulated, 
without phonation. It was also shown how these sounds could be imitated 
by models which })roduced similar combinations and changes of resonance, 
witliout imitating the shapes of the natural vocal cavities. 

These observations indicated that, in certain cases, no difference of resonance 
was observable betwiH^n the (so-called) voiced and unvoiced forms of a given 
consonant type, c.y., bcJtween p and 6, 0 and S, s and z,f {sh) and 5 («A), and 
t and d respectively. 

It was clear that the usual jihonetic distinction, that />, t, k, 0, s, and / arc 
unvoiced, while 6, d, g, S, z, and 5 are voicimI, vras not fundamental, since both 
series could bo recognisably articulated in a whisper, i.r., without phonation 
or voicing. 

Ill some cases-such as p and 6, and t and d the difference between the 
two ty})os of whis|>eTe<l sounds apjwared to l)o mainly one of air pressure— the 
greater pressure producing the so-called “ unvoiced ’’ sounds p and L In 
other cases, such as 0 and b. the relative loudness of the various component 
resonances appeared to be different for the two types of sound. 

Tn the cases of 0, and s, z, the air pressure appeared to be greater in the 
case of the “ voicwl ” sounds S and z. 

In theother cases it was found that the difference (in models) could bo produced 
by a combination of differential air pressure and type of closure; the latter 
difference producing a variation in the rate of change of one or more of the 
resonances. 

It was observed that with a vowel sounding model giving the vowel i as in 
it,t an unplionated b sound, breathed by the mouth into the reed of the model, 
became a voiced p, while a similar unphonated d sound was oonverted into a 

♦ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.; A, vol. 106, pp. 160-174 (1924). 
t Compare (cat) model,' Roy. Soc. Proc.,' A, vol. 102, p. 769, fig. 14 (1923). 
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voiced i. These observations were not followed up at the time of the original 
experiment. 

The experiment evidently indicated (1) that the resonances of the model 
were in some way characteristic of the tjd type of consonant; and (2) that the 
distinction between i and d was (in some way) formed in tlie operator s own 
mouth, and was transmitted through the reed and resonators of the model so 
as to produce the corresponding (so-called) voiced or unvoiced sound in the 
model. In other wortls, the distiiu*tion between voiced and unvoiced ” 
consonants appeared to be one of resonance in the mouth, with or without 
a difference of air pressure. 

Bxjieriments wore made to test the position in the mouth in which the 
essential change was pnxiuced. 

To investigate the distinction between p and fc, a perforated mouth stopper 
was formed in plasticene and held between the lips, so that the orilice could be 
closed and released by the thumb or finger so as to eliminate the possibility 
of <lifierential action of the lips, ft was found that p or h could be wlusjiered 
at will, with identical actions of closure and release of the mouth onlice and 
independently of differences of air pressure* 

It was also found that a p or b, or alternatively an / or y. could be made 
between tins liiis and the exterior of a solid mouth stopper. 

To investigate the action inside the mouth, while, whisiiering p/b or f/r, 
a mouth stopper was made of cork with a glass window inserted, as sliowii in 
fig. 1, and an electric torch bulb was (ittod to the inside of the window frame 
so as to illuminate the interior of the mouth while the 
consonants pjb or f/v were ailiiuilated between the lips 
and the outer margin of the windowed stopper. 

There was no visible change in the position of the 
tongue or soft palate in changing from / to or from p 
to 6 ; it was clear, therefore, that the i^ssential difference 
was produced in the pharyngeal or laryngeal regions. 

An attempt was made to observe these, regions during 
articulation by means of a laryngeal mirror with small 
attached electric light, the mirror handle being passed 
through the cork frame of the windowed mouth stopper, but the observation 
proved too difficult. 

A model was made in plasticene, as in tig. 2, in which the soft jialate and 
palatal arch were approximately copied full size; the pharyngeal portions 
were replaced by a 1-inch internal diameter rubber tube connected to the 

u2 



Flit, I. —Mouth StoppiT 
ami Klot'l nr Ton li 
Uiinp. 
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air-supply pip(5 (from a foot bellows) by means of a perforated cork and short 
length of tube. 

Fixed vocal chords, in plasticene, were formed at the base of the rubber tube, 
with a lenticular aperture of about 15 mm. X between 0-75 and 0*5 mm,, 
as shown in section in fig. 3; the tube is shown expanded laterally (due to 
external constriction) at a point about 2 cm. above the vocal chords. 




Fio. 2 . ¥io. 3 . 

2 .— riaBtirfiH*Mo<U*I \\ilh ltublKT''riibti Pharynx ami Fixrd PlaBticTiio V'ocnl Churda, 
Kio. 3 . Fixed VcH'nl (liordn. Pharyii^'eal PoiiMirietjoji and ('01111011.1011 to Air Supply, 

When air was blown through the model under these conditions, and the 
mouth of the model was closed and released by hand, the whispered consonant 
was p or /, according as the closure of the mouth of the model was complete 
or partial. 

The aperture of the plasticene vocal chorda was pnigrcssively enlarged, and 
the whispered consonant—prixluced by closure and release of the mouth of 
the model—observed. 

The result was as follows :— 

Dimensions of lenticular aperture. (^msonant produced. 

15 mm. X 2 mm. P 

15 mm. X 3-5 mm. pai high pressure, b at 

low pressure. 
b at all pressures. 


15 mm. X 5 mm. 
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The experinuMit wan trie<l of oorwiricting the pharyngeal (rubber) tube to 
different degrees of closure and in different positions relative to that of the 
plasticene vocal chords. 

With a vocal chord aperture of 15 iiun* X 5 iiirn., constriction to a slit of 
2 to 3 mm. at 3-5 cm. abovcj the vocal chords further improved the unphonated 
6, Such a constriction was conveiiituitly ]>rodueed by bending the rubber 
tube sharply at an angle of between 45° and 90°. 

With the vocal-chord aperture reduced to between 0-75 and 0-6 inm., so 
as to give a p or / constriction of the pharyngeal tube at a point about 1 cm. 
above the vocal chords to a slit of 4 to 5 mm. produced nfi change in the p or/ 
sound. 

Further constriction of the pharynx tube to a 2 to 3-mrn. slit changed the 
p or/ to a clear h or v respe(jtively. 

There was a marked increase of resonan<-e in the model under the conditions 
which produciMl the h or soutnls. 

Constriction of the [iharynx tubc^ to a slit of 1 to 2 mm. aperture at any 
position from I cm. to 5 cm. above the vocal chords could be mode to produce 
the same effect -t.e., to convert a p or/ into 6 or v by adjusting the degree of 
constriction in (».ach case, 

A further constric.tion of the pharynx tube, so as nearly to (dose the slit, 
converted the ft or v back to p or/. 

The same effect was produced by a close constric^tion at h cm, above the 
vocal chords, but the best effect was produced by (’.oustrictiun at about I cm. 
above the vocal chord level. 

It was found that, in the cose of the writer’s own voice, an unphonated 

di V, z, 5, or S could be forcibly converted into its “ unvoiced ” equivalent 
p, t, kj /, / and 0, viz., by external pressure on the front of the throat at 

about 3 cm. above the contn? of the larynx, while whispering any one of the 
“ voicedseries. 


Condusions, 

It appears that the unphonated ft, d, t;, etc., or p, f,/, etc,, series of consonants 
can be produced in two alternative ways. 

Large aperture at the vocal chords with the small aperture above them 
produces thep, If series ; large aperture at the vocal chords and largo aperture 
above them, produces the ft, d, v series. 

Small aperture at the vocal chords and large aperture above them, produces 
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the f, ty f Rerien; nmall aperture at the vocal chords (as in the case of actual 
I)hoTiation) and small aperture above them, produces the 6, d, v series. 

In other words, both apertures large, or both apertures small, produce the 
fc, (/, V series, whereas one large and one small aperture prcxluce the p, t, f 
sounds. 

The constri(1;ion in the model above the position of the vocal chords seems to 
correspond with a possible action of the false vocal chords, but conclusive 
observations on the point have not yet been made. 

The results, which were obtained during August and September, 1926, 
have been recently confirmed by a further series of experiments carried out 
jointly by Dr, R. S. Clay, of the Northern Pol 3 rteohnic, an<l the present writer, 
using a 1-inch diameter rubber tube 15 cm, long (in the clear) as the resonator 
and an adjustable tube clip for producing the upper constriction. 

The lower constriction (corresponding to that of the vocal chords) was 
produced, as before, by a slit in a plug of pla*sti(dne. and the unpbonated sounds 
wore produced by air from a compression plant passed through the model. 

By closure (complete or partial) and release of the tube in various positions, 
it was found possible, for example, to produce p, /, ft and A, or 6, v, z and g, 
by adjusting the clip so as to give a slit aperture of 16 mm. for the p-k series, 
or 6 mm. for the b-g series. 

The resonance changes produced by the variations of aperture tlescribed 
have not yet been investigated. 
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Anodic OvervolUuje Meamrcments with the Cathode Ray 

Oscillograph, 

By Edoar Nk\\bery, D.Sc., F.I.O., University of Cape To\v». 
(fVnninnnicnt^Ml by Sir KrneHt Rutliorfonl, Pros.R.S.—Rocoivrd Dpcombor 8,192G.) 

[Pl.ATKH ft ani» 10.] 

Anodic phenomena are more complex and more interesting in many ways 
than cathodic, masniuoh as we encounter not only overvoltage and transfer 
resistance but also solution of the electrode, jiassivity and valve action. Since 
the underlying principles of passivity and of valve action are still controversial 
matters, the following work was uiideiiaken A\ith the hope that fresh light would 
l)e thrown on these phenomena. 

lixperimontal — The apparatus used was identical with that previously 
described* except that the experimental electrode C, being now the anode, 
was connec;ted to the grid of the thermionic valve and the standard mercurous 
sulphate electrode to the filament. 

In all cases the electrolyte was a normal solution of sulphuric acid. 

'rhe electrodes chosen were of three types :— 

(а) Unattackable electrodes—platinum, gold, lead. 

(б) Electrodes showing passivity- nickel, iron, chromium. 

(r) Electrodes showing valve action—antimony, tantalum, bismuth. 

All the electrodes were cleaned wdth No. (KM) emery paper before use, and all 
hud an expiwHl surface of 1 sq. cm. 

Some of the curves obtained are shown in figs. 1-31, on Plates 9 and 10. 

Assuming that the E.M.F. of the oxy-liydrogen cell is 1 -23 volts, the potential 
difference between an oxygen electrode and the mercurous sulphate electrode 
used would be 0*53 volt. In the given solution, however, hydroxyl ions are 
far more plentiful than oxygen ions, and, in fact, it is doubtful if the latter exist 
at all. It is therefore more reasonable for (comparison with other overvoltages 
to assume the hypothetical hydroxyl electrode as standard, and the potcntul 
difference between this and the mercurous sulphate electrode then becomes 
0*83 volt. Overvoltages in the following table are calculated on this basis. 
For comparison with anodic values by other workers they must Imj increased 
by 0-3 volt. 

• ‘Boy. Soo. Proc.,’ A, vol. 107, p. 486 (1926), and vol. Ill, p. 182 (1926). 
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The measurements from which the above data have been calculated were 
taken on the original negatives and not from the prints. More accurate values 
are obtained in this way, 

Discmsio7i of the unaUackahle and passive electrodes. -It will bo at once evident 
from an examination of the photographs, figs. 1-18, that anodic and cathodic 
behaviour of electrodes show so many points of resemblance, when the electrodes 
are not attacked, that similar forces must be at work in both cases, and any 
theory which is applied to the one must also bo applicable to the other. This 
holds good also for passive electrodes but only when they are in the passive 
condition. Comparison of figs. 1- 4 with figs. 11, 12, 15, and 16 shows no 
essential differences in the general characteristics of the curves for attackable 
electrodes and passive electrodes. This also applies to the case of lead when a 
moderate current is flowing, but at very low current densities a remarkable 
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rhango hi the character of the curves is evident—tigs. 5, G, and Ga. Lead is 
usually classed as an unattackable anode in dilute sul jihuric acid, in spite of the 
known fact that it acquires a coating of dioxide, but these curves appear to 
indicate tliai a far jnore suitable place would be among the passive* metals. 
Pig. 6 is obtained when a constant potential difference of 1 volt is applied between 
a load anode and a platinum cathode. A very small current (()• 1 inilhampere) 
flows under these conditions and the single potential of the lead remains very 
low. When the applie<l ^Kitential was raised to 2 volts, the current at first rose 
slightly, but then rapidly fell to the previous value of 0*1 milliampere. The 
single potential of the lead after cutt ing off the current remained low as before. 
This is shown in tig. G where the hnvest curve was obtained by switching off the 
main battery after the uj)per part of 1h<* pbotograjih had been taken. It may 
be noted that, in these tw'«> cases, transfer resistance appears t.o be absent since 
the upper and lower parts of tlic curves an* continuous althougli the photographs 
do not show tliis wnll. 

After taking fig. G, it was observed that the curve suddenly began to change 
its position and shape, the lowi^r |>art rising in exactly the same way as is 
observed with nickel or iron when passivation occurs. To illustrate this two 
further photographs were taken and both printed together on one paper -fig, 
Ga. For these the ajiplied potential w'as kept constant at 2 volts throughout. 
At first the curve to the left of the figure w as obtained, and is a reproduction 
(on a slightly reduced scale) of fig. G. Then the current was allowed to flow^ 
for 5 minutes without alUiring any part of the apparatus ami a second photo¬ 
graph taken. During this time the current rose to three times its former 
value though the applied potential wa,s unchanged. The curve obtained is 
the upper one to the right of the figure. Finally the main current was cut off 
as in fig. 6 and the lower right-hand line was obtained. Comparing this with 
the corresponding jjortion of fig. it will be seen that the single potential of the 
anode has risen by about 1-2 volts, which is much the same as the change of 
potential which occurs when nickel becomes passive. The increase in the 
current is evidently due to the change of a non-conducting film of PbS 04 into 
a conducting film of PbOj. 

It apjiears quite certain therefore that a lead anode in dilute sulphuric acid 
must be classed as a passive metal, and further that it ow^es its passive pro¬ 
perties to the presence of an insoluble, electrically conducting coating of higher 
oxide. 

This affords strong evidence in support of the so-called “ oxide ” theory of 
passivity, but it must be realised that other anodic overvoltage compounds 
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such AS higher chlorides, iodides, etc., may possess similar properties and also 
show the phenomena of passivity. Further, in some cases the higher oxide, 
chloride, etc., may form a solid solution in the electrode surface, though this is 
probably nr)t the case with lead in dilute sulphuric acid. 

The fact that lead gives a visible coating of appreciable thickness is merely 
due to the |M)ro8ity of the coating, and this appears to be an inherent property 
of lead and of its compounds, it is well known that lead plating on iron will 
not protect the iron from rust, etc., unless the coating is extremely thick com- 
|)ared with other elec^troplatod metals. Similarly lead chloride will not protect 
a lead anode from further attack by chloride ions. If the anodic overvoltage 
com}H>und is non-porous a coating of molecular thickness may be sufficient to 
show passivity phenomena, and such a coating would be invisible if its colour 
is similar to that of the underlying metal, or if it forms a solid solution in the 
metal surface. Jt may here be noted that the lead electrode, after the treat¬ 
ment described under Oa, was covered ivith a brilliant red coating (slosely re- 
iSernbling polished inetullii; copper. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show the behaviour of nickel in the aiitive state ; figs. 11 and 
] 2 in the passive state. The sudden rise of single potential together with the 
simultaneous apj>earaiicc of transfer resistance when oxygen gas is liberated 
are well shown by these curves. 

The curves for iron in the active state are similar to those for nickel, and it 
was considered unnecessary to reproduce them. Figs. 15 and 16 showing iron 
in the acstive state may be compared with figs, 11 and 12—tlie corresponding 
curves for nickel. 

Figs. IH and 14 were obtained by allowing the iron electrode to remain in 
the acid in the active state for some time until it was deeply etched, under which 
conditions it is niucli more difficult to render passive. When the current was 
increased to 200 milliamperes which would have been sufficient to induce passivity 
with the original electrode, the curve separated into three portions of which the 
two upper ports are really continuous although the photographs hardly show this. 
As the current was increased, the top portion became longer and brighter but 
maintained the same position vertically. At the same time the middle portion 
rose and Anally coalesced with the top portion. Then, and not till then, the 
lowest portion suddenly rose to the position shown in figs. 16 and 16. The 
presence of the middle portion during partial passivity shows the existence of 
a charging period ” during which the passivity compound is being formed, 
and this compound is evidently destroyed very rapidly by local action on the 
electrode when the charging current is interrupted. The case of chromium, 
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figs. 17 and 18, is peculiar. Chromium is usually looked upon as a passive 
metal and it certainly has pre-eminently the power of inducting easy passiva¬ 
tion in iron, a high-chromium steel electrcnle being rendered passive in 
2 seconds by a current of 1 milliampere per square r<uititnetre. (-hromium 
metal, however, in dilute sulphuric acid or in dilute sodium hydroxide, solution 
fails to show some of the most characteristic features of true passivity. 

(1) No sudden rise of single jmtential is observed in acid or alkali electrolyte. 
This may be ilue to passivity being induced by mere immersion. 

(2) The observed anodic overvoltage is a negative quantity referred to a 
hydroxyl electrode, whereas that for the typically passive metals is strongly 
positive. Kven highly attackable metals like aluminium or magnesium show 
positive overvoltages of 0*6 volt or more when passivated in alkali. 

(3) Very little oxygen is liberated anti the metal dissolves as chnimate almost 
in accordance with Faraday’s laws. 

(4) The b<diaviour of chromium ni hydrochloric acid is similar to that 
described above. At high current densities the anodic overvoltage with 
respeci; to (jhlorine is the same as that fountl with respect to hydroxyl in the 
present work, — 0*2 volt. 

It appears, therefore, that although chromium may be regarded as a metal 
which is easily passivated with respect to the formation of ions, it cannot 
be passivated with respect to the formation of ions. 

The mhye ^netaU .—It will be at once evident from an inspection of figs. 19 -31 
that we are here <lea1ing with quite a different type of phenomena. Over¬ 
voltage and transfer resistance are absent and the curves are no longer dis¬ 
continuous, The current passing is so small even with high applied potentials, 
and BO rapidly falls when the applied potential is kept constant, that it is 
impossible to obtain curves for definite current densities. In these experiments, 
therefore, the applied potential was fixed, and only the average current obserx^d. 
The appearance of the curves at once suggests the charging of a condenser 
through a low resistance and its discharge through a very high resistance. The 
condenser in this case is made up of the electrode as one plate and the electnilylo 
as the other, the dielectric being formed by a film of metallic oxide of high 
insulating power. The nature of this film determines the nature of the curves 
obtained. In the case of antimony the film is invisible but appears to dissolve 
very slowly in the acid, since a small current, 0-1 milliampere. persists at all 
voltages. With a tantalum amxle the current was too small to detect with 
the milliammeter until 12 volts were applied, when a current of l)«02 ma. 
was observed. The film of oxide produced is therefore very thin, extremely 
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insoluble, and an excellent insulator, but at the same time this electrode shows a 
peculiar property not shared by antimony or bismuth. When the electrode is 
freshly cleaned and the experiments conducted fairly rapidly, the curves 
obtained are similar to those obtained with antimony. When, however, the 
electrode is used for some time with a high anodic/ voltage or still more so when 
the electrode has been exjiosed to the air for some time, it acquires a single 
potential of about 2 volts referred to the menmrous sulphate electrode. If 
this potential ia disturbcni by passing a current or by short-circuiting anode and 
cathode, and the disturbing hirce then removed, the single potential of the 
tantalum persistently but slowly returns to this value, usually taking from 1 to 
3 seconds to do so. At the samcj tune the electrode acquires a peculiar tendency 
to resist rapid changes of potential so that if a jiotcuitial <lillerence, of, say, 1 
volt, be applied while the commutator ia rotating at tlu^ usual speed, the rate 
of the retairn to 2 volts is so slow that the ciirvi^ obtained is practically a straight 
line, and a sesries of such lines may be obtained by varying tho applied voltage 
between and 3 volf^ (sec fig. 27). This behaviour, wliich is pnibably con¬ 
nected with the excellent rectifying power of tantalum for alti^rnating currents, 
is difficult to explain, and the following suggestions an», therefore, made some¬ 
what tentatively. 

The tendency to acquire a definite potential of 2 volts referred to a mercunius 
sulphate eleiitrode may be due either to the formation of minute quantities of 
an overvoltage oxide or to the very slow ionisation of the normal oxide. It 
cannot be due to ionisation of the metal itself as that would give a potential 
opposite in sign and differing by about 3 volts from that observed. A difficulty 
arises if the ionisation of the normal oxide be taken to account for the observed 
behaviour inasmuch as all the known ionising oxides are good electrical con¬ 
ductors (c.j/., Pb02, Mn( > 2 , etc.), and this oxide is an excellent insulator. Possibly, 
therefore, a very small quantity of an ionising, electrically conducting, over¬ 
voltage oxide is formed and disseminated through the mass of non-conducting 
normal oxide. This would form a large number of very small condensers which 
could only discharge slowly through the insulating medium round them although 
that medium is intensely thin, and would thus account for the observed tendency 
to resist sudden changes of potential. A further suggestion is made later. 

In the case of bismuth, the oxide coating is clearly visible and of appreciable 
thickness, and at the same time the current passing, though variable, is much 
greater than with antimony or tantalum. This is due, not to the lack of 
insulating power of the oxide itself but to the porosity of the film formed, being 
in fact parallel with the case of lead. The condenser formed is therefore a very 
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leaky one, and until the coating has attained a thickness of about 0*1 mm. its 
discharge is so rapid that the curves obtained, figs. 28-30, look like ovei^'oltage 
curves. Careful examination of the oscillograph scjreen, however, shows that 
the curves are really continuoiia. I'he upper extremities of the lower portions 
of these curves are very hazy and attenuated, in marked contrast to the 
sharply defined ends of a true overvoltage curve. Unfortunately the photo¬ 
graphs do not show this well, but fig. 31, taken when the coating had thickened 
considerably, sliows it better than the other three. 

In alkali ehictrolyte, bismuth behaves like antimony in acid. Bismuth and 
nickel in alkali, antimony and lead in acid or tantalum, and lead in acid may, 
therefore, be used as electrolytic rectifying cells for alternating current, but 
rectifying ac.tion may deptuid also upon the oxide film acting as a membrane 
liermeable to hydrogem ions but not to hydroxyl. 

Tt is possible with the data available from the curves, to calculate roughly 
the capacity of the condenser and also the thickness of the film of oxide forming 
the dielectric. 

Thus in fig. 21 the potential of tlie antimony condenser falls from 2 volts to 
1 volt during one-quarter revolution of the commutator, and the resistance 
between the filament and grid of the valves across which the condenser is dis¬ 
charging is of the ordcjr of one megohm. 

The capacity of a condenser discharging from Vj-V through a resistance li 
in time t is given by 

^ V ‘ 

3 

In this case, therefore, — x 10 ®/0*7 -- 10 " farads approx. 

or = 10* cms. 


This capacity, 0*1 micro-farad, is surprisingly large for a plate only 1 sq. cm. 
in area, and is due to th(; thinness of the oxide film. 

Since most of the solid dielectrics known have a sp(*oitic indiuitive capacity 
between 3 and 10, we shall probably be not far wrong in assuming that of the 
antimony oxide film to be about fi. 


Then 




or 


10 '-= 


5 X 1 
47rfZ 


Whence d -- 4 X 10^’* mm, approx. 

Since molecular thickness is of the order of 10"^ mm., it is quite conceivable 
that, in certain cases, condensers may be formed having a capacity of the order 
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of 10 micFofaradH per square centimetre. This suggests another possible 
explanatu)n of the {)eculiar behaviour of tantalum. If the oxide film in this 
case is of molecular thickness, the time taken to discharge from 2 volts to 1 volt 
through a megohm resistance would be of the order of *M) seconds. 'Phe change 
of potential during 0* I second under these circumstances would not appreciably 
affect the position of the oscillograph spot, and a nearly straight line would be 
obtained. This, however, does not account for the tendency shown by this 
electrode to a(*qiiire tlui definite |M)tential of 2 volts already referred to, and it 
still a]>peurs necessary to assume the formation of traces of a true overvoltage 
oxide. 

Summanf, 

The behavitmr of a senes of metallic anodes in dilute sulphuric acid has lieen 
investigated with the aid of the cathode ray oscillograph. 

Unattackable electmles and passive electrodes (when in the j)as8ive state) 
show the jihenomena of overvoltage and transfer resistance similar m all 
respec.ts to those observed during cathodic treatment. 

Lead must be definitely placed among the passive electrodes along with iiickeA 
and iron, and the lead dioxide haikiMi upon as an overvoltage compound. 

(Jhromium is readily rend(jred passive with respect to the formation of tri- 
valcnt ions, but is still act ive, with respei't to the formation of hexavalent ions. 

The cause of passivity is tlie formation of an insoluble, electrically conducting 
coating of an overvoltage compound which may or may not fonn a solid solution 
in the electrode surface. 

The reason why the coating is of mea.sureable thickness in the case of lead, 
but invisible with iron or nickel, is that the h^ail dioxide is slightly porous and 
permits deeper action on the elcciirode surfac/e. 

Valve action is due to the formation of an insoluble, electrically insulating 
coating of oxide or other cximpound forming the dielectric of a condenser of 
w'hich the plates are electrode and electrolyte. The capacity of such con¬ 
densers may be of the order of a inic.ro-farad per square centimetre. The 
thickness of the (‘oating in the case of antimony is calculated to be of the order 
of 4 X mm., and in the case of tantalum it is probably of the order of 
10'** mm. 

It is suggested that the action of an electrolytic rectifier may be due partly 
to the condenser action outlined above, and partly to the oxide film acting as a 
semi-})ermeable membrane, prineablo only to hydrogen ions. 
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The Energy of the Struck String.—Part I. 

By W. H. (t£ORU£, lil.Sc., Ph.D., F.lnsit.P., Mosftlwy Stvident, and IL E. 

Beckett, B.Sv., Research Student, University College, Nottingham. 

(Communicated by Sir William Bmag« F.U.S.—Received Deceniher 24, 11)26.) 

[PlATBH 11 AM) 12.J 

The paper deals with an investigation of the energy of the struck string 
studied by observation of the energy hist by the hummer during the. impact. 
A systematic investigation was made of tht*. influence of the position of the 
impact along the string and of the relative mass of hammer and string. For 
each value of the mass of the hammer a sharply clefined position of impact 
was found at which maximum energy loss by the hammer occius ami the 
neijessary conditions were studieil in detail. 

In the summary of results given at the end of the paper referenci*s are given 
to the figures in the text in which the results are shown graphically. 

1. Object of the Exckhimenis. 

The subject seems of interest from two rather different jioints of view. 

(1) The more obvious application of the work is to the acoustics of the 
pianoforte. This instrument is umi|ue among important rntisic'al instruments, 
in that almost the whole of the desired amount of energy has to he given to this 
system in some small fraction (e.j., 1/500) of a spcond before any sound is heard. 
In contrast with this, in the important families of the bowed-string instrumenis 
(violin, viola, ’cello, etc.) and m the wind instruments (organ, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, trumpet, etc,) energy is given to the system almost continuously 
so long as sound is desired. One of the most fundamental problems of piano¬ 
forte acoustics would therefore apjiear to be that of determining the conditions 
under which the energy communicated to the systiiui during the impact shall 
be a maximum consistent with certain qualitatively fixed conditions. Although 
the design of the pianoforte has h<;cu evolved entirely by empirical methods, it 
was from the first realised that its sounds were too weak and of too short 
duration, and it is of interest to note in the evolution of the instrument the 
gradual increase in the mass and tension of the strings, and the use of more than 
one string tuned to a given frequency as means to increase the initial energy 
of the system. 
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In the literature of the Hubject we liavc been unable to find any rehireuccs to 
theoretical or experimental work on the energy of the struck string. 

(2) The second j)oint of view from which the work would appear to be of 
interest lies ni its i-onnection with the more general problem of absolute quantita¬ 
tive energy measurements in acoustics. Tlni essential difficulty of these 
measurements lies in the minuteness of the absolute value of the luiergy of a 
single vibration of any sound of normal intensity. However, it may well be, 
as for example in the present work, that the complete, time-intcgral of the 
energy can be measured. It would be of interest to investigate along similar 
lines the possibility of the use of a stnick tuning fork as a standard source of 
souiul and the methiKl would be suitable for investigating the acoustics of 
bells and other percussion instniments. 

II. Thkouy. 

In the experimental work a small metal cylinder, suspended by threads so 
as to form a pendulum, could be made to impinge upon a horizontally strc^teluid 
wire. The speed and hence the energy of the hammer before* and after impact 
could be calculat(*d from readings, upon a scale, of th(‘ position of tlie shadow 
of the hammer foriiKnl by a point source of light. 

If the hammer, taken as a [HuticU' of mass /a, impinges upon the string with 
speed Vy and reboumls with sjieed e, then, in the ideal case, the energy given to 
the string is ecpiul to the energy lost by the haininer Wm - > a’*)]. This 
quantity cannot in general he calcuilated, but tlnieali iilation c.in be made for 
a number of special ceases by the ai<i of the Kaufmanu* theoiy. Although mure 
general equations luii be written, they can be solved only by very tedious 
approximate graphics! or numerical methods. As tin* more general equations,'f 
giving the duration of the mijiact and the speed of the hammer, which wmild 
have to be used to calc ulate the energy of the string caiuioi be solved analytically, 
and have not yet lieen tested experimentally over the range ot the present work, 
their use here \^ould hardly justify the labour involved. It is evident from an 
examination of figs. I to 8 which show the form of the relation between the 
position of th(‘ imjiact and the fraction of the initial energy lost by the hammer 
during the im])a<*i, each for a special value of the relative mass of hammer and 
string, that the analytical expression <»f the results will be very complicated. 

* ■ Wifd. Ann..' \ol Al. pp. *»7r> 712 (ISU.'V). 

t Kaman and Bancrji, ‘ Key. Soc. Fna*.,’ A, vol. 1)7. pp, DO-110 (1020); Das, ‘ Proe. 
Fnd. Ahhoc*.,’ vol. 7, pp, 13-20 (1021), and vol. 0, pp. 297- 322 (1020). 
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Tho following analysis refers to the part of the string between the bridge and 
the point at which the energy lost by the hammer during the impact is a 
maximum. 

Notation. We shall assume that the string is infinitely thin, is perfectly 
flexible, is stretched betw<!en fixed supports, and that the motion is confined 
to the horizontal plane so that tin* iiifluenc.e of gravity may be neglect(»d. 


I = 

a — 

6 ^ 

X -= 
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r 
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c — 

p. = 

m ~ 

niQ 

w' = 

M 

s — 

0 . = 

r.= 

X = 

t = 

A, or B, = 

B = 

Ci)i® == 

da = 


length of string between bridges, 
distance struck ])oint from nearer bridge, 
distance of struck ]K)int from farther bridge. 

variable ilistaiUH* measured from a bridge along the equilibrium 
[Kjsition of the string. 

variable displacement of string pt».rpendicular to the x-axis, 
puiallcl t.o and reckoned positive in the direction of the 
appr< m*hing hammcr. 

distance bewteen string ami axis of rotation of hammer, 
initial velocity of hammer. 

velocity of hammer at instant of separation of hammer and 
string, 

speed of propagation of fransv(*rse waves on the string, 
linear density of string. 

effective mass of hamiiu*r - - mass of a particle distant f from 
axis of rotation and cqui in omental with the hammer. 

/rt + fi a/3. 

actual mass of hammer. 

mass of string between bridges p/. 

niimb<*r of jiartial tone. 

period of «th partial. 

freqiKiiicy of sth partial. 

duration of impact. 

variable time reckoned from the beginning of the impact or as 
stated in the text, 
amplitude of tho .vth partial. 

Young’s Modulus for the material of the string, 
moment of inertia of cross-section of string, 
diameter of wire. 
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Energy of the Jlanmier, 

Impact at Mid-Point of titring, -W« must assume that the duration (t) of 
the impact is loss than one period (0) of the fundamental tone of the string. 
Then Kaufmann has shown that 



If we assume the hammer t<i be unyielding then t cannot be less than 6/2. 
Ill our experiments the smallest value t/0 when ajl 1/2 was found to be 
0*58 (when m/JA ()'J37), w^e are not, therefore, uoncerned with velocities 
derivable from equation (1). From (2) we have 


dy 

cir 

0 <;<') 


m L \o 


4M |j’ 


whoace iiHiug (3) we liav»! 


-- V-) 






Impact near a Bridge, —In this case Kaufmann did not solve the equations 
rigorously, but introduced an approximation by supposing that the shorter 
portion of the string remains straight during the impact, that is the inhuenee 
of its vibrations is neglected. The influence of its inertia is included in the 
factor The solutions obtained were :— 
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From (6) we have 
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Energy of thi Vibrating Siting. 

In the ideal case the energy of the vibrating string in terms of the amplitudes 
of the partials can n^adily be determined by simple physical considerations. 
As the ideal conditions are never completely realised in experimental work it is 
important to note them. They are that the string is (i) infinitely thin; (ii) 
perfectly flexible; (lii) stretched between fixed supports; (iv) vibrating in a 
horizontal plane ; (v) not giving up energy to th(‘ surrounding space, and that 
the vibrati<)ns are of such small amplitudo that (vi) the square of the inclination 
of any part of the string to its initial direction may be neglected ; and (vii) 
the tension remains constant throughout the motion. The third of these 
conditions is the most diflicmlt tt> realise as is shown by the very considerable 
intensity of the sounds heard when a string is vibrating. The energy radiated 
by the string itself is exceedingly small. 

In the pr(»sent work the ratio (i) of diameter to length of string is 1/3430. 
To avoid tlui difficulty which arises through the change in the [»lane of vibration 
of the string, observations of the amplitude of vibration were made upon the 
initial vibrations. The optical system used for obtaining the photographic 
records was accurately focussed for motion in a horizontal plane so that with 
the large magnification used any departure from this plane by the vibration 
string causes the effects of bad focussing in the resulting photograph. 'Ihe 
ratio of the largest amplitude* to the apj)ropriate lengtli of the string was 
1/1024. 

The sha{>e of the string is giviMi by :— 


(10) 
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and tho velocity of any point at any time by 

If we consider the string to be sounding only the sth partial then at times 
given by an integral multiple of 0„ y is zero for all values of ji, and the ciuirgy 
of the string's vibration is wholly kinetic. Bqnaliou (11) then rexhices to 

f =±^B,sia"Jf, (n«) 

and the kinetic energy duo to thf3 sounding of the s th partial is given by 
Jfij (“I dj- = j Bill- —f/j = *’ b,- = TtWMB/. 

Heiiec the total energy of motion of the vibrating string is given by:-- 

(12 

# = i 

This expression agn^os with that dijrived by a diffc^rent me^tliod by Rayleigh.* 

Effect of Stiffness of Strhig .—We may detenuino the inerease in the potential 
energy of the deformations of the string due to its stillness by assuming that 
tho shape of the deformations is still that given by equation (10) from wliich 
we have 

y * 4 snH , „ snet \ 

- V sin A.cos —+ B, sin — ). 
a<rr ^ I I 

Since the curvature at any point of the string is small the potential energy of 
the deformation is then giviui by :— 

IL’ 7 ,STTC^ , u . .S7rCi\*f^ . oSTZX j 

.JE < 0 *- L (A,cos— + B, sin —) \ 


-1 


1 a STZet , ^ . .S7r0^\® / yiQV 

Since when i = 0, ^ 0 for all values of x, we have A, == 0. The potential 

energy of deformation due to a single partial is a maximum when i = 0,/4 
and the value is then given by :— 

(131) 

Throughout the present work this is equivalent to 2-467 s*B,® (R — 9 x 10“ ; 
d = 0-0926 cm.; 1 = 317-6 cm.) 

* ‘ Sijuiid,’ vol, 1, p. 180. 
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Special Casfw.—When s 1 the jiiaximiiin value of K, was 0*3 cm., giving 
P.E.mux — 0*222 ergs. The corrosponJing vibrational energy was 45,820 ergs. 

When .V —3 the maximum value of B, was 0-0358 cm,, giving 

P.E.mftx. = 0*250 ergs (vibrational energy = 5492 ergs). 

When s -= 7 the maximum value of was 0*008 cm , giving 
P.E.umx =0*409 (vibrational energy - - 1014 ergs). 

lienee we may conchule that uiuler tlie eoiubtions of the ])resoni w<>rk the 
influence of the stiffness of the string may be neglcctt*d. 

III. ExeKUIMENTS. 

A portion of the apparatus is shown in Plate 11. 

ThfSlrituj, consisting of steel piano v\ ire of diaint‘ler 0 ■0026 cm., was stn*tched 
horizontally across bridges (B) supported about 3 metres ajiart on massive iron 
brackets which were firmly clampc'd to roof jiosts of the labor.it.ory. Tuning 
w'as (‘fleeted by altoiiig the tensum of the wire by screw dijvices attached to 
the brackets. 

Thf* Hammer (H) which in conception was a simple jienduliim consist(‘d of a 
rnetal (brass or steel) cylinder susiiended from two points (S) by four threads. 
In the equilibrium position the axis of the cylinder was horizontal and per¬ 
pendicular to the string, and the wedg(* shaped emd of tlie <;ylindor just tou(*hed 
the string. The w'idth of the* contact us .^hown by measuring tins width of the 
bright speck left when the hammer had impinged on the smoked siring was leas 
than 0*2 mm., or about 1/16090 of the string's hmgtli. The impact may, 
therefore, be said to occur ut a poinL 

Optical Arramjeme.nh\~ The two points of suspension of the hammer threads 
were on a framework which could be moved upon joists (J) ])arallel to the 
string. The same framework carried a “ Pointolite ” lamp (P) so fixed that 
the point source lay in the axis of rotation of the hammer. 'I'liis source cast 
upon a horizontal scale (outside the field shown), situatc^d about. 1 metre below 
the string, a shadow of a fine wire pointer passing through the centre of gravity 
of the hammer. The wliole apparatus is so designed that the i)osition of any 
important part of it i.s adjustable in three mutually perpendicular direc'tions. 

The Hammer-Velocity (t?o) tin* beginning of the impact is adjustable by 
varying the original inclination (c^) with the vertical, of the radius vector. 
In order that the initial tmergy of the hammer can be calculated from observa¬ 
tions of it is necessary to ensure that the hammer falls/reely from rest. This 
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was secured by using an electro-iiiagnctically operated mechanical release (M) 
in which tho part in contact with a wire loop attached to the back ol the hammer 
moved initially with higli speed along tho path of the hammer and in the same 
direction. vSince the })ath of the hammer is a circular arc of radius about 
55 cm., whilst its shadow moves along a plane scale perpendicular to the 
etpulibrium vertical radius V(*ctor (A), small differeiuais in the position {d) of 
the hammer when at rest at tho end of its rebound from the string are easily 
read (Ad — h see® ^A*^). 

If be. the initial ineliimtion with the vertical of the line joining the centre 
of gravity of the hainmer with the axis of its path, then the speed of the centre 
of gravity of the lianmier unmediately before the iin|i>act is given by 

(2/aVV/ j., ill' 
i’n = —1 ^ ““ cos^oJj , 


d 2/2 

where m* is the actual mass of the hammer and 1 -= m' -IL JL ^ , If the 

IH 12 


hammer were taken as a particle we should have 1 = mr®. In order to show how 
nearly the hammer system approximates to a simple pendulum the values of 
m and vif for three of the hammers are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1,—Approximation of Hammer System to a Simple Pendulum, 


w/M 

Diametrr of 
hammer tfg. 

Effective Ion 
of hammer Ig, 

r 

1 "" ’""“i 

1 Actual masB 
of hammer m'. 

1 

7/1. 

1 Per cent, 
difieronoo. 


cm. 

cm. 

cm. 1 

1 

«m. 

Km. 


0‘fi 

0-63 

50 

56*5 

8-40 

8*406 

0 07 

10 


«‘4 

55 9 1 

ta*9R 

17-OJ 1 

0-12 

4*77 

1-26 

7-7 

65*8 1 

__j 

8104 

81-17 1 

1 

0-16 


DistribiUton of the Etiergy of the Hammer. 

In the design of the hammer system the chief aim was simplicity in order 
that the greater part of the energy of the hammer should be represented by tho 
kinetic and potential energy of its mass as a whole, these quantities being easily 
measureable. The compoimd pendulum used in previous work was rejected 
bec4iuso of the uncertainty of the energy losses due to flexure of the shaft and 
friction of the axle in its bearings. Tho system actually used has been shown 
to approximate very closely to a simple pendulum. That part of its energy 
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du<; to the initial displacoiiient from the vertical becomes distributed as 
follows:— 

(i) In the rebound. 

(ii) In vibrations set up in the string system. 

(iii) In vibrations set up in the haninuT system. 

(iv) In permanent dcforinations of hammer and string due to their imper¬ 
fectly elastic jirojierties; and 

(v) In friction losses. 

The study of (i) forms the mam part of the present work. Some work has, 
however, been dom; on (ii). For special eases the necessary experimental 
observations were made, to detomine the amplitude of the vibration of the 
first seven jiait nils of the string, and the results will be given in a later part of 
the work. 

Since the hammer never (puts the string bef«»re the original wave set up by 
the impact has again reached it after reflection at the nearer bridge, it follows 
that the imergy given up to the string will depend also on the nature of the 
bridges and supports. Kxeept for the veiy lightest hammer (m/M — 0-137) 
waves are reflected several t lines before the impact is ended. The energy of 
the vibration of the bridges and supports is not dealt with in the present instal- 
iiKuit of the work throughout which the same string, bridges and supports were 
used. 

(lii) The vibration of the hammer system consists of two parts —the vibration 
of the hammer as a whole, and the longitudinal elastic vibration of the metal 
rod. The mass of the four threads by which the hammer supported was 
of the order 0* 1 gin., whilst the mass of the hammers varied from 2-32 to 81 -04 
gm. IIei)(-.e the energy lost by the vibration of the threads may be neglected. 
The su})i)orts to which tln*y were attach(;d were sufficiently massive and firm to 
be unaffected by the motion. Considering now the vibration of the metal rod 
as a whole, it may be noted that the vertical motion is unaffected by the impact. 
There is, therefore, no tendemiy to set up vibration m a vertical plane about 
an axis parallel to the string. The ahsciice of vibration in a horizontal plane 
about a vert-ii*al axis was fouml by observation of the shadow of the hammer. 

The energy of the longitudinal elastic vibrations of the metal rod, which are 
evident in the high pitched metallic ringing sound heard as the hammer re¬ 
bounds from the string whose vibrations have bi‘en (juickly damped immediately 
after the impact, will be discussed in a lattsr instalment of the work. 

(iv) With the actual experimental conditions of this work permanent deformu- 
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tion of the hammer faces or the string could not be detected. Any influence 
due to lack of uniformity in the elastic properties of the string would not be 
detected as the identical string was used throughout. 

(v) Friction losses between the hammer face and the string may be neglected 
as there would Ins little if any tendency for relative motion between the hammer 
and the struck point of l.lu* string on account of tlie largo radius (55 cm.) of the 
arc along which the hammer moves, and the small amplitude (say, 0-2 cm.) 
of the motion at the .struck point. 

The loss due to air friction on the hammer could be determined experimentally 
by raising the framework (F in Plate 11) so that the hammer passed over 
the string instead of striking it. The logarithmic decrement was thus deter¬ 
mined for the liammer m/M — 0-5 and was found to be ()-(K)84. Observations 
show'ed that for any liainmer the displacement aftt^r three half swings from rest 
was almost equal to the original displacement. Tlui loss due to air friction may, 
therefore, be neglected. 

Another slight loss of energy is that due to tlie air pulse set up by the sudden 
retardation of the hammer during tin* inijiact. In a typical case (see Plate 12, 
fig. 8) tlie hammer originally moving with a speed of 05 cm./sec. is brought to 
rest in a space of about 0*3 cm. and in a time of about 0-0075 second, 'rhis 
pulse together with the vibrations of the metal cylinder causes the noise of the 
impact. 


IV. Results. 

On account of the large number of variables which are known, or which might 
reasonably be expected, to influence the plienomciia of the struck string u pre¬ 
liminary survey was made to detcrinine which factors had the greatest influence 
on the energy changes during the mqiact, and it was found that the relative 
striking place and mass of the hammer were the two most important variables. 
These tw'o were studied in considerable detail, but bidons giving the results of 
this, the largtT part of the work, some consideration w^ill be given to the influence 
of other variables. 


Influence of Singh* Vanablea, 

Teimon of -Throughout the whole of the present work the string was 

stretched under high tension (125*4 lbs. wt. as compared with 170 lbs. wt. used 
in pianofortes) and the influence of change of tension w’as not studied experi¬ 
mentally. It may, however, be shown theoretically that when high tensions 
are used the fraction of ite initial energy lout by the harntner ia independent of the 
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tenision. By substituting for t in equations (4) and (8) the values of t given by 
equations (3) and (7) respectively we have 


and 


Vj'VQ -- 
('/1 - \) 


7»„ 


2e-0+*' ’") 


vl% — 


' e 


y/^±(4L-±) 

^ )Nii V II »»„/ 




^ t* will/ 


and the right-hand sides of these (expressions are qiiiti; independent of the 
tension. Tt is important to note this for it hdlows that small changes in the 
velocity of relxiuiul of the hammer would not be produced by the change of 
tension of the wire causixl by uniuoiduble changes in the teinpi^rature of the 
laboratory and other factors. 

Stiffnens o/ tiu* Stnay. It lus already been shown theoretically that under 
the conditions of the ]>resent work tliis factor has not an import.ant inflinmce 
on the energy clianges. 

Initial Vdociti/ {c„) of tlm llammet\ The miliKUK'e of this faettor has been 
studied in consich^rable detail, and an account of th(‘results wdl be given in 
Part II of the work. It may b(‘ stated here that the initial velocity of the 
hammer is not an important variable, and its value in the work here discussed 
was kept constant at abinit 1)5 cm. per stM’oiul, tin* exact valne in any (‘ase is 
given in tin* tables. 

Rel4jU'ive Position (ajl) of hnpaci and Mass (ntlM) of Uatnnier, The inllucnce 
of tliese two factors is set out in Table II. The first column gives the 
distance (a) in cm, of the im}»act from the nearer bridge. The other columns 
giving the actual observed scab* readings of the |M)sition of the hammer after 
its rebound from the string allow for t*ach value of a in column V the mean 
of 10 readings of d and in columns 11 to IV and VI to X the nuian of five readings. 
In no COSO was the difference b(‘tweeu tin; greatest and smallest reading of d, 
for any given value of a and m, greater than 1 mm. 

The general nature of the results is best seen in figs. 1 to 8 in eacli of which 
the fraction of its initial energy lost by the hammer during tins impact is plotted 
against the distance (a) of the impact from the nearer bridge. Assuming the 
string system to be symmetrical about the central plane the complete figures 
are all symmetrical about the mid-point ordinate of (a). The individual points 
used in plotting the curves arc too close together to be indicated, and no attempt 
has been made to draw' smooth curves through series of points. The curves 
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Table 11. -/ -= 317*0 cms.; 0 = 0*01875 bcc. ; jx — 0*0535 gi*s,/cin.; 

(io — 45*0 cms. 


m M 

0-I37 

0 290 

1 

0-397 

0-6 

0 5 

l-o 

c-m. -Httc*. 

HI HO 

04-89 

04-86 

04-83 

04*89 

00-00 

r nil. 

55-2 

55-2 

55 1 

55-5 

55-0 

55-9 

k nn. 

init H 

150-0 

1 

150-0 

157-3 

157.-3 

157-3 

a nil. 

mmn ulti. 

1 

0-2 1 

1 

• - ! 



1 

32-51 1 

! 1 

35 00 

5-3 

— 


-- 

I 

1 

— 

5-5 1 

23-92 

-- 

1 

— 1 

32 •'tH 1 

- 

5-0 

1 

29 1 

1 

j ! 

1 


5*7 

t 


31 -0 { 

1 

^ 1 


5-H 




- 


-- 

0 0 

23 (Htc 

2K-9 

30-5 

31-91 

' 31 go 

35-28 

7 

22-80 

28-4 

30-0 

31-51 

1 31-4K 

34-00 

H 

22 10 

27-4 

29 0* 

43 

I 30 .'(0 ' 

' 34-00 

9 

21-48 

20-Ou 

28*9 

:io-33 

! 30-40 

i 33-50 

10 

20-50 

20-5 

28-2 

29-17K 

1 20-30 

33-30 

11 

19-00” 

25-9 

27-4 

28-90 

i 20-10 

32-50 

12 

19-(K)H 

25 0 

27-0 

— 

1 28 70 

32-50 

12-7 

- 


- 

2H-.35 

1 - 

- 


I -im 
05-(K) 
55-8 
157'3 


06-00 

65*8 

157-3 


10 10 24 - 0 ^ 

lO-(H) 24-01* 
18-00 24-Ot' 


32 00 I 34-60 
31-00 I 34-40 
31-IK) I 33*98 


17-50 22-6 

17 <H) 22-0 

KMU) 21-5 



13-58 20-0 

13-00 

13-88 10-8 

13-90 

13-90 19-0 

13-90 — 

13-90 19-0 

13- 90 

14- 00 18-7 

14-00 

14-02 18-4 
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Tabic 11—(continued). 


® t-'iii . iiu^aii d cm. 


4» 

14 08 

- 1 

1 

20*50 

20*52 

25*02 

2R-06 1 

39 tN> 

42-8(1 

44 

U-10 

17*7 

20*0 

— 

20*68 

24 HO 

28*76 

39 50 

43*»M> 

45 

1412 

— 

- 


20-m 

24-Wf 

28*52 

3U-tNi 

42*80 

45-1 

— 

— 


20*00 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

4(t 

14*10 

17*0 

19*9 


20*00 

24*00*’ 

28*20 

40*12 

42*92 

47 

14-10 

— 

•— 

- 

20*50 

-- 

28*40 

40*42 

42*92 

48 

14*10 

10*5 

19*8 

20*54 

20*50 

24-tiOi’ 

28*86 

40-50 

42*0<» 

40 

14-20 

- 

- 

- - 

20-50 


29*52 

40-50 

42-W* 

50 

14*20 

15-8 

19*8 

20-64 

20*50 

21*56 

30*10 

40*50 

42-(H) 

51 

14-20 

— 


- 

20*50 

— 

;«)*70 

40*90 

42*00 

52 

14*20 

15*0 

19*3 


20*60 

24*54 

31*40 

41 *04 

42*48 

520 



— 

20.47 

— 


—. 

—. 



14*20 

— 



20*40 

— 

31*94 

41-42 

42-50 

54 

14*20 

14*2 

19*0 

- 

20*30 

21*48 

32-50 

11*50 

42*50 

55 

14-:i0 

-- 


— 

20 40 

- 

:«*08 

11*50 

42*50 

50 

14*30 

14*0* 

18 7 

20*41 

20-W 

24 40 

33*90 

41-00 

42*00 

57 

14*30 

— 

— 


20*12 

— 

34 48 

41 m 

42*10 

58 

14*30 

14*0 

18*4 

- 

20-10 

24*20 

34*90 

11-00 

42*34 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 08 


:)6-o2 

41*80 

42*12 

00 

14*30 

14*1 

18-1 

20 01 

20*(M) 

23*08 

35*50 

41*58 

42*00 

01 

— 


- 

— 

I»-94 

23*90 

1 35*80 

41*48 

41*90 

02 

14*30 

14*2 

17*0 


19*86 

23*72 

1 35*90 

11*48 

41 -52 

03 

— 

— 



19 80 

23-60 

35*80 

41*60 

41*30 

03-5 

— 

— 


1»(IU 

— 

_ 


_ 

_ 

04 

14*40 

14*3 

17*0 

- 

19*62 

24*10 

36-70 

11*02 

41 ‘40 

05 


— 

— 


10-50 

24*70 

30*40 

11-82 

41*28 

00 

14*40 

14*4 

16*0 

— 

19*42 

25-50 

3«-08 

41*90 

41-22 

07 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

10-40 

20*08 

37*48 

41*98 

41 00 

08 

14-4(1 

14*5 

10*2 

19*02 

19*30 

27*00 

37*92 

41*90 

41 m* 

00 

— 

— 

- 


19*10 

27*50 

38*12 

41-90 

iO*9H 

70 

14*40 

14*5 

15 0 

- 

18*08 

27*80 

38*50 

41*90 

4(»*90 

71 

— 

— 


.... 

18*90 

28*00 

39*00 

41*02 

40*70 

72 

14*40 

14*0 

15 0 

IH‘54 

18*70 

27*92 

39*10 

41*52 

10*48 

73 

— 

— 


- 

18*50 

27*70 

39*42 

41*50 

40*40 

74 

14*30 

14*7 

14-6 

- 

18*40 

28*22 

30*48 

41*40 

40 (M) 

75 

— 

— 


- 

18*40 

28-90 

39 5<» 

41 OH 

39 94 

70 

14*30 

14*8 

14-3A 

18*04 

18*02 

29*50 

39*60 

41 «M» 

40 21 

77 

- 


' —. 


17*90 

30*02 

39*50 

40 52 

40*00 

78 

14*30 

14 8 

14*3^ 

— 

17*80 

30*64 ' 

39*48 

10*40 

40'W 

79 

— 



—. 

17*52 

31*48 

39*32 

40 48 

41*10 

79*4 




17*48 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 


80 

14*30 

14*9 

14*4 

- 

17*42 

32-00 

39*00 

40*48 

41*40 

81 

— 

— 

-- 

17*00 

17*30 

32-50 

38*82 

40*50 

41*48 

82 

14*40 

14*9 

14*5 

10-92 

17*10 

33-04 

38*40 

40*50 

41-58 

83 


- 

— 

16*67 

10*90 

33*50 

38*60 

40*48 

41*70 

84 

14*50 

15*0 

14 5 

— 

16*00 

33*08 

38*08 

40*48 

41*90 

85 

_ 

- 

— 

10*44 

16*42 

;u-38 

39*30 

40*44 

41*80 

80 

14*50 

150 

14*5 

17*00 

17*20 

34*50 

39*50 

40-34 

41 SO 

87 

—- 

— 

— 

17*00 

17*98 

:u*54 

39*70 

40-10 

41*01 

88 

14*40 

150 

14*5 

17*77 

18*00 

:u*80 

39*98 

40*10 

41*92 

80 

— 

- 

— 


18*20 

34*90 

40*00 

40*02 

42'(H 

90 

14-30 

15*0 

14*5 

18*83 

10*00 

34*90 

40*40 

39-98 

42*30 

91 

— 

— 


— 

19*60 

34*90 

40 50 

39*90 

42*48 

92 

14*30 

15*1 

14*5 

20*08 

20*40 

34 70 

40 52 

39-00 

42-80 

93 

— 


— 

— 

20*00 


40*52 

39*48 

42*80 

94 

14*20 

16*0 

14*0 

20-99 

21*30 

34*r>o 

10*70 

39*42 

42*90 

95 

— 

— 

— 


21*70 

- 

40*70 

39*02 

43*00 

90 

14*20 

15*0 

14*7 


22*00 

33*90 

40*80 

38*98 

43*06 

97 


.— 

16*4 

22*23 

22*50 

— 

40*60 

38*60 

43*06 

98 

14*30 

16*0 

16*6 

22*60 

23*00 

32-00 

40*52 

38*50 

43*08 

09 

— 

— 

10*1 

-- 

23-50 

33*30 

40*50 

38*10 

43*10 
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a cm. 


100 

14*40 

15*0 

101 

— 

— 

102 

14*40 

15*0 

103 

—- 

- . 

104 

14*40 

15*0 

105 

— 


100 

14*40 

14*9 

107 

—. 

.— 

108 

14*20 

160 

100 


— 

110 

UiM> 

15*0 

111 

—. 

- 

112 

14*<X) 

I5-I 

113 

— 

— 

114 

13-98 

15-1 

115 

— 

- 

no 

14-10 

15-1 

117 

14*20 

- 

118 

14-48 

15-2 

119 

14*48 

— 

120 

14*40 

15-2 

121 

14 20 


122 

14*38 

15*2 

123 

14*40 


124 

14-40 

15*2 

125 

13*82 

— 

126 

14*00 

15*2 

127 

11*40 

15*4 

128 

13*82 

]6*(} 

120 

14*20 

16*6 

130 

14*2<1 

17*5 

131 

14*40 

18*3 

132 

14*10 

18*9 

133 

13*90 

19-8 

134 

14*30 

20*2 

135 

14*40 

20*8 

136 

14 50 

21*5 

137 

14*50 

22*2 

138 

14*30 

22*9 

130 

14*20 

23*4 

140 

14*40 

24*0 

141 

14*40 

24*5 

142 

13*00 

26*1 

143 

14*00 

25*8 

144 

14*90 

26-4 

145 

16*50 

1 26-0 

140 

18*40 

27*4 

147 

10*40 

27-8 

148 

21*00 

28-4 

140 

21*04 

28*0 

150 

22*00 

20*2 

151 

24*00 

29-6 

152 

25*40 

29 9 

163 

26*40 

30*3 

154 

27*20 

30*5 

155 

27*70 

30*0 

166 

28*00 

30*9 

157 

29*00 

31*0 

158 

20-30 

— 

168*8 

29*30 

31-0 


Table II—(continued). 


mean d cm. 


17*0 

23*69 

24 10 

17*4 


24*52 

18*3 

24*89 

2ff-ll) 

19-0 

— 

25*70 

19*5 

25*77 

26*20 

19*8 


26*80 

■ 20-9 

26-53 

27*10 

21*4 


27*60 

21*8 

27-58 

28*00 

22-4 

.—. 

28*50 

23 0 

2K .>>2 

28-9(* 

23 1 


20*10 

23*4 

28-90 

20*40 

24 0 

- 

29 TiU 

21*4 

29 01 

29-50 

24 r> 

— 

29-60 

24-5 

28*74 

29-46 

24-5 


20*30 

! 24*5 

28 45 

29(K) 

1 24*4 

- 

28-90 

1 24-0 

2SiH) 

28-40 

! 23-4 

- 

28*10 

I 22 5 

2(i 

27*50 

1 22 0 


27 (H) 

20*9 

25-77 

26*10 

20-6 


25*40 

21 1 

23*92 

24*48 

21-K 

24*25 

24-tW 

22-1 

24 49 

25 0C» 

22 6 


25*20 

23*0 1 

25*26 

25 58 

23*5 1 

— 

26*90 

23*0 1 

25*86 1 

26*40 

24*3 

— 

26*50 

24*(> 1 


26*90 

25 0 1 

26-59 

27-10 

25 4 

26*86 

27*32 

26*9 

__ 

27*76 

26*3 

27*55 

28 00 

26*5 

27*85 

28-22 1 

26*9 

28-07 

28*48 

27*4 

1 

28-80 

27*8 

28*78 

29*10 

28*] 

— 

20*40 

28*5 

29*33 

20 66 

28*9 

1 

1 30-00 

29*1 

29*85 

30*20 

29*4 


.30 40 

29 9 

30*41 

30*60 

30*0 

— 

30-88 

30*3 

30*58 

30*90 

30*5 

— 

31-00 

30*9 

30*88 

31*08 

31-0 


31*26 

31 0 

31*13 

31*40 

31*2 

— 

31*40 

31*3 

31*38 

31*50 

31*3 

— 

31*50 

31-4 

31*53 

31-50 


33*50 

40*48 

38*40 

33*90 

40*40 

38*62 

34*10 

40*00 

38*90 

34*50 

39*90 

39*20 

34*90 

39 80 

39-50 

35*00 

39*42 

39-9t) 

i'15*40 

39*00 

40 **>0 

35 (K) 

38-58 

40-00 

;]5*80 

38-30 

40-01 

35 96 

38*00 

10 10 

30-JO 

37*62 

40*10 

36 40 

37*30 

40 20 


36-52 

40 20 

30 50 

30*52 

40 20 

36 52 

36*70 

40-00 

30 00 

30*94 

39-88 

36*06 

37-00 

40 (N) 

36*90 

37-IK) 

40-14 

36*80 

37-00 

40-48 

36*70 

.37 00 

40-IN) 

36 60 

37-2(» 

10-90 

3ti 00 

37*40 

11 02 

36*50 

37 40 

41 20 

30*00 

37 40 

41-50 

36*48 

37*3(t 

•n 82 

30*3tl 

37 50 

41-<X> 

30*20 

37*.5<» 

41 -98 

30 00 

37*48 

42*02 

35*90 

37*40 

42*04 

35*84 

37*40 

42*02 

35 .')(» 1 

37*41 

42*20 

35 40 1 

37*40 

42*10 

35*04 1 

37*4<» 

42*20 

34*98 ! 

.37*40 

42 26 

34*54 1 

37 08 

42*10 

34*30 1 

37*00 

42*02 

34*04 

37*00 

42 00 

33*84 

30*82 

41-98 

33*50 

30-68 

41-84 

33*30 

36*(X» 

11-74 

33*00 

36-.50 

41-58 

32*70 

36*48 

41-48 

32*40 

36*54 

41*30 

32*(M) 

37-OO 

41-00 

31*00 

37*fi4» 

40*88 

31*40 

; 37*92 

40*50 

31*00 

38*50 

40*30 

30*50 

38-fX) 

40-00 

29*98 

39 00 

30-78 

29*80 

39*20 

39*46 

— 

39*50 

39*00 

30-00 

39*88 

38-70 

30*00 

40*02 

38-60 


j 40*28 

38-78 

30-30 

40*48 

38-02 

30*50 

1 40-50 

39*00 

— 

40-48 

30*00 

30-90 

j 40*48 

30*00 



30*00 


43*20 
43*20 
43*00 
43*00 
42*90 
42*08 
42*48 
42*10 
42-00 
42*20 
42*40 
42-48 
42*50 
42*50 
42*52 
42*50 
42-50 
42*50 
42*50 
42 *.'50 
42'38 
12 :io 
42-00 
42*00 
41*90 
41*80 
41*50 
41*40 
41*02 
41 -00 
41*30 
41 50 
41*00 
41*90 
42-00 
42*(X) 
42-00 
42*02 
42*00 
42*00 
41*90 
41*80 
41*70 
41*58 
41*40 
41*50 
41*00 
41*90 
42*00 
42*20 
42*40 
42-60 
42*50 
42*70 
42*80 
42*80 
42*80 
42*90 

42*90 
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follow thft values directly ralfulatecl from the obscjrved readings of the rebound 
of the hammer, and m rorroctions have been applied. Emphasis is not laid 
upon the small variations, of the onler 1 /40 of the large squares indicated on the 
figures, as these are ])ossibly within the limits of experimental error. The effect 
upon the value of 1 — error of 1 mm. in the scale reatliug (d) of 

the rebound of the hammer is shown in Table III for several values of d, wlu‘U 
rfo - 45. 


Table HI. 



JVr coal. 

! Vahie of 

l*or cent. oiTor Ju 

d. 

error in 

1 («*/".*) 

1 - 


d. 

(rf„ - 45). 

(rf, ^ 40). 

1.3-1 

0-7(i 

0-910 

0-15 

216 

0-40 

0'7fil 

0-29 

310 

U-32 

0-492 

0-0.5 

38-6 

0-2H 

0-25fi 

1-51 

41 0 

0-24 

0 iOl 

2-55 

42-2 

0 24 

0*114 

3 08 

42-8 

0-23 

0-091 

4-70 

43-2 

0 23 

0 078 

5*48 


A comparison of this table with figs. 1 to 8 will show that all the main fluctua¬ 
tions of the curves are outside the limits of experimental errors. The greatest 
percentage error of 5*5 is represented by 1/50 of the large* squan*s. Bcf«)re 
these results are discusscid it is important to note that wlwrwr an aftempl at 
rep(U,ition was made the results here gmut were akvays obtaitmL The results 
shown in Table H, Column Vf, were obtained quite independently after an 
interval of three months and should be compared with those shown in 
Column V. 

It will be seen that for very light hammers, w/M = 0*4 or leas (figs. 1 to 3), 
the energy lost by the hammer increases rapidly as the impact occurs further 
and further from the bridge until a maximum point is reached. After this the 
energy lost remains constant until the miil-point of the .string is approached, 
when the energy last rapidly decreases. The length of string over which the 
energy changes are constant is shorter the heavier the hammer, until for a 
hammer of mass one-half that of the whole string the feature is lost alt^igether 
and we have a sharply defined inaximuni. With further increase of the mass of 
the hammer this maximum moves nearer and nearer to the bridge and at the 
same time diminishes, that is the fra^ctional loss of energy by the hammer 
diminishes. Subsidiary maxima between the mid-point of the string and the 
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point of maximum enorgjr Iosh by the hammer become more and more important 
as the mass of the hammer is increased. 

Wafi)e Ptopoffalion along the String, It is natural to suppose that this factor 
has an itnportant influenoo on the phenomena of the sinick string. Under 
the conditions of this work the spcHiil of propagation of transverse disturbances 
is constant, the wav<‘S travelling the length of the string twice in one period of 
the fundamental tone. This is, of course, quite independent of the mass of the 
hammer. The d\iration of the impact is, however, strongly influenced by the 
mass of the hammcT. On the whole, wlion other conditions are the same, the 
duration of the impact is gn'ater the greater the mass of the liammer. Hence 
we may suppose that the complex subsidiary maxima especially shown in figs. 
5 to 8 are due to the, fact that the heavier hammers remain in contact with the 
string for a longer period of time and waves reflected from both bridges become 
increasingly imiwrtant. rn>cec‘diiig on those hues it seems natural to consider 
each of the curves of figs. 1 to 8 in two parts, i.r,, the portion between the 
nearer bridge and this point of maximum euc?rgy transference* and the rcnnaining 
portion between this pcint and the mid-point of the string. The physical 
justification for this division is given later in fig. 18. Considering now the first 
portion of the cnirvi^s refer(*iice should be made to figs. 9 to 10 in which the 
fraction of the hamnuT’s initial energy lost during the impact is, in each figure, 
plotted against the position (//a) of the impact. The broken c*urves show the 
thcioretieal values obtaiii(*cl by wgleetivg the* vibrations of the sIiortcT piece of 
string (see equation (9)). It is hoped in a later instalment of the work to give 
the more exact treatment which involves *lata on the*, duration of the impact. 
It will be seen that the increase in the energy loss of the hammer as the impact 
occurs further and further from the bridge, follows, in the main, an exponential 
Jaw. It is probable that the small flucjtuations supeuimposed on this exponential 
curve are due to the vibrations of the shorter pi(*c,e of the string, and it is natural 
to suppose that at such points as those marked in figs. 9 to 14 with the same 
letters A, B, etc., the later experimental work will show that at these positions 
in spite of the change in moss of the hammer the records of the impact will be 
of the same type. 

A note may here be made on the second and more comphix part of the curves 
shown in the right-hand sides of figs. 1 to 8. The necessary data on the dura¬ 
tion of the impacts and on the pressure changes are not yet available, but some 
qualitative information is given in a pajjer by Prof. Raman and B. Banerji.* 
A graph is there reproduced showing the change with the position of the striking 
• ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo„* A, vol. 97, p. 108 (1920). 
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point in this value of the duration of the impac’t as ineaHured by the ballistic 
galvanometer method for the valiu* m/M — 1*68. No scale is mdicatecl, no 
list of lixperimental values is given, and the theoretical and experimental curves 
are shown in different figures so that it is not|M)ssiblc to make numerical com- 
jiarisons. However, if the right-hand portion of fig. G of the present paper be 
inverted and placed so that the mid-point ordinate of the curve lies on that of 
the Raman-Bancrji curve it will be sticn that this ordinate is ii line of approxi¬ 
mate symmetry. This would imlicate that thercs is a tendency for the energy 
lost by the hammer during the impact to be less the greater the duration of the 
impact. This would not be inconsi.stcnt with the physical mechanism of the 
impact, for this longer the hammer nunains in contact with the string, the 
more cliancc there is of its regaining some of its lost energy from the impulse 
travelling in both directions along the string. 

V. SoAiK Propiorties ok the Point of Maximum Energy Transference. 

We discuss now the maximum point on each of figs. 1 to 8 at which points 
the energy lost by the hammer is a maximum. 

Injluetice of Mass of Hammer on PosUion of Maximum. -In the full curve of 
fig. 17 the relative [xiaition (a/I) of the impact when the energy lost by the 
hammer is a maximum, is plotted against the relative mass (w/M) of the hammer. 
In the broad straight line the position is plotted in terms of (i/a). The branched 



Af 

Fio. 17.—Influence of mass (m) of hainmor u^ion xxiailion of impact for maximum energy 
transference from hammer to string. 
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jjortion of the full curve shows the limits of the two ends of the flat part of the 
energy curves (figs. 1 to 3). 

In order to test the linear relation between the relative |>osition (Ija) of the 
impact for maximum energy change and the relative mass (w/M) of the hammer, 
observations wore made for tw’o other values of m/M (2-28 and 3*80) in the 
regions where the maximum points were expected to occur. The observations 
are shown in Table IV, and the ])oints on the graph are sliown by tlic special 
mark of a vertical line through them. The value for yw/M 1-12 was obtained 
from a complete surviy with this hammer, the results of which are not given in 
this ]>aper. 


Table IV.—Verification of Linear Relation shown in fig. 17. 




/ -3I7-(icfn.; 

A = ISU-Orm. 



rn ~ 38*77 gm 
cm., Vq — 

~ (1/2) mt 

; m M - 2-282; r - 55-1 
04*85 cm /see., initial c-nerxy 
•i,* - - 81530 crgR. 

1 tn - 0.5-05 gm.; m/M — 3-804; r -- 55-2 
tm. ; =- 04 89 cm /sec ; mitiiil energy 

j - 138220 ergs. 

j 

n cm. 

Mean d cm. 

vj» - r* 

rt cm. 

.Mean d cm 

»,» 

32 

32-00 

0-478 

21 

30-20 

0-330 

33 

31 82 

0*480 

; 22 

.36-W) 

0 ;J47 

34 

31-Ol* 1 

0-493 

23 

35-80 

0-352 

35 

31-50 ; 

i 0 493 

' 24* 

35-50 

0 302* 

;io 1 

31«> 1 

0*493 

25 

35 60 

0-302* 

37 

'il-M 

0*493 

. 20 

35-50 

0-302* 

38* 

31-40 

0*498* 

27 

35-00 

0-357 


31-44 1 

0*490 

28 

30-00 

0-347 

40 

32-iMj 

0*478 

29 

30-02 

0-324 

41 

42 

32*50 
.33 • 18 

0-403 

0*442 

30 

1 

37-30 

0 3(M» 


Ihiration of Impact .are considerable diflicidties in the measunmieut 
of this quantity and for accu^at♦^ work it is desirable to use both the photo¬ 
graphic and the oscillograph methods,* each of which gives at the same time 
information on the pressurtj changes occurring during the impact. 

As the oscillograph used in previous work was not available, the duration of 
the impact at the maximum points was determined by the photographic method, 
and the results arc shown in Plate 12, figs. 1 to 8, and in fig. 18. In Plate 12> 
figs. 1 to 8, are reproduced photographic di.splacement-time records of tlie 

♦ George, * Roy. Soo. Proc.,’ A, vol. 108, pp. 281-2!)r) (1925), nml ‘ Phil. Mag ,* vol. 84. 
pp. 34-43 (1924). 
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impact In each fi^jjure the time axis is horizontal and positive from right to 
left. The upper line records the motion of the observed 'point of the string and 
in each ease begins with a straight line showing the point to be at rest. Beneath 
this straight line is the edge of a dark patch inclined to the straight line, showing 
the motion of the hammer. This sliows in each figure that the hammer 
approaches with uniform velocity, and rebounds with a smaller uniform velocity, 
(see especially fig. 1) corresponding to the energy lost during tlu^ iinpuet. In 
fig. 8 it is difficult to see any dillereiicc in the slope of the two edges of the dark 
patch since the fractional loss of energy here is so small. At the point wdiere 
the dark patch and the straight line meet contact begins. It will be seen that 
at first there is no change in the slope of the straight edge, indicating that at 
the beginning of the impact the oliserved point of the string starts to move 
with the velocity of impact of the hammer. When the maximum displacement 
is reached the lianuner has lost all its kinetic energy since it is momentarily 
at rest. Although the struck point of the string is also at rest other parts of 
the string an* in motion, and at this instant the energy of the string is parti}' 
kinetic and partly jiotimtial, whilst thi* energy of the hammer is wholly potential. 
The rebound then commences and differences in the motion of the hammer and 
the struck point of the string are evident. 

In order to measure the duration of the impact the point on the photographic 
record at which separation of hammer and string is shown must be deter- 
minoil. An examination of the records will show' the difficulty of this deter¬ 
mination. In fig. 4 the hammer and string appi^ar to separate and then make 
contact again twice before the impact is encled, whilst in fig, 1 there is only 
one separation. It is clearly desirable to obtain in each case information con¬ 
cerning the pressure changes during the impact, and to define clearly what is 
meant by diuration of impact,” It is lioped to discuss this m later instal¬ 
ments of tlie work. Kxamination of many records of the typo shown in Plate 12 
suggests that in many cases the impact consists of a direct contact and separa¬ 
tion followed by one or more contacts and separations, and the oscillograph 
method has shown that th(^s«' subsequent contacts are sufficient to make 
electrical contact between hamnu'r and string. It has not yet been determined 
whether the subsequent contacts affect the motion of the string. 

To revert now to the records shown in Plate 12 : measurements were made 
of the times, reckoned from the beginning of the impact, at which separations 
occurred. For example, from fig. 6 two values were obtained. The results, 
expressed as fractions of the fundamental free period of the string, are plotted 
in fig. 18 against the relative mass of the hammer. The highest values lie on 
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a horizontal straight line for which t/ 9 = 1, and are (dearly due to the original 
wave which has traversed the whole l(>ngth of the string twice. Taking the next 



Fig. 18.—delation of wave piojiagalioa along the string to the conditions giving 
maximum eneigy tranafeienee fiom hamrtiei to string. 

set of values of t/6 and plotting for (HiinpariHori the cornwponding values of 
the ratio of the longer portion of the string (b) to the whole length (1), it will be 
seen that t/ 0 is nearly equal to, but is always less than, bjL Hence we may 
conclude that wh^n the energy lost by the hammer is yreafrst the comlitions are 
such that the hammer rebounds just before the traiY njlected from tlw farther 
bridge has offain rea>ched the plaee of impact. 

Maximum Eiieigy Chamjesr An examination of the upper full curve of fig. 
11), in which the fraction of the hammer's initial energy lost during the impact 
is plotted against the relative mass (m/M.) of the hammer, will show that as 
the mass of the hammer inert^ases the maximum fraction of its energy lost 
decreases wntinuously. The })omts marked with a vertical line show, as before, 
values obtained by a restricted survey near the positions predicted from the 
previous work. The dotted curve shows the theoretical values given by equa¬ 
tion (9). That the theoretical values are always less than the experimental 
is to be expected as no corrections are here made to allow for the violation of the 
conditions set out at the beginning of the theoretical part. It will be noted 
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O / 2 jn_ 3 4- 3 

U 

FiO. 1J>. Influence of mass (w) of hammer mxm the maximum fraction of its initial 
energy transfoiable to the string. 



fn/M 

Fig. 20.— Influence of maas (m) of hammer upon the maximum energy transferable 
to the string when the initial velocity of the hammer is constant (r/. fig, 1ft). 
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that the theory agrees with experiment over the range of values of tn/M = 

— 6*0. The lower full curve shows the miniimim valuer and is given for 
comparison. 

When the initial value of the velocity of the hammer is kept constant the 
absolute value of the maximum energy lost by the hammer increases con¬ 
tinuously with increase in the mass of the hammer. This is shown in the full 
curve of fig. 20 in which the absolute value in ergs of the energy lost by the 
hammer is plotted against the relative mass (wj/M) of the hammer. For com¬ 
parison the broken curve is given showing the absolute value in ergs of the 
bum of the energies of the first seven partials of the vibrating string (see equa¬ 
tion (12)) as determined experimentally. Details will ])e given in a later 
part. 


VI. Summary or Rksults. 

For the impact of a metal hammer at a point of a struck string : - 

(1) The energy lost by the hammer is a discontiTuious function of the iKisition 
of the impact (figs. 1 to 8). 

(2) As the position of the im]>act moves away from a bridge the energy lost 
by th<‘ hammer increases exponentially \mtil point of maximum energy loss 
is reached (figs, 9 to 16). 

(3) The position of the point of maximum energy loss is a continuous function 
of the mass of the hammer and is ne«iror the bridge the heavier the hammer. 
A linear relation holds betwi»en the relativi* mass (m/M) of hammer (w) and 
string (M) and the relative position {I'a) of the impact, for the range of values 
m/M=-0'6-5d) (fig. 17), 

(4) Measurement of the duration of the impact shows that fur maximum 
energy loss by the hammer, the conditions are such that the hammer rebounds 
just before the wave reflecteil from the farther bridge reaches the point of 
impact (fig. 18). 

(6) The maximum fraction of the hammer’s initial energy lost during the 
impact decreases continuously with increase in the mass of the hammer (fig. 
19), but the absolute value of the energy lost increases continuously with increase 
inl)he mass of the hammer (fig. 20). 

(6) For very light hammers, mf!A of the order 0*3, the energy lost by the 
hammer remains almost constant ai its maximum value as the position of the 
impact is moved for a considerable distance along the string (figs. 1 and 2). 

Since the phenomena of the struck string ore influenced by the relative 
position of the impact and not by its absolute value, Table II serves to 
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indicate at what po»itiona o[ impact, for each of the eight values of tlio relative 
mass of the hammer, future inviistigatioiis of other phenomena might suitably 
bo made. 
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By A. K(JKuton, bMl.S., and S. K. Gatks, B.Se., M.A. 

(Keceived IJeeeiiiber 2, PJ^ti ) 
li’cATBs 

If a combustible gas at atmospheric pressure is ignited near one end ol .t 
tube and the rate of supply of heat by combustion is greater than the loss by 
radiation and conduction, the progress of the flame will be rapidly accelerated. 
Of a sudden, detonation may occur. A iletunation wave travels forward at a 
nearly uniform rate, combustion prweeding simultaiiei>uBly and a “ retouatioii 
wave travels back through the burnt gases from the jiositioii of detonation.'’ 
The discovery of tlie detonation wave by Perthelot and the researches of MuUurd 
and Le Chatelier an<l of Dixon thereon are matters ol history. 

The purpose t)f tlie work described in this communication was to iiud the 
position at which a burning mixture of gases w'ould develop a detonation wave 
imder certain fixed conditions. The influence on such position of a change of 
strength of the combustible gas mixture and then of the nature of the dduent 
gas was studiwl. The effetjt of the addition of small quantities of i;ertuin 
'' antiknock ” compounds has also been investigated. 

It is obvious that with ho many combustible vapours and so many diluent 
gases and variable ('oiiditions of initial temperature and pressure, it was necessary 
to coniine the investigation to certain substances and certuui mixtures. The 
work was limited to the study of detonation in luixtums of acetylene and of 
})eutaue va^mur iu pieseuce of the amount of oxygen required for complete 
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combustion and diluted with varying amounts of nitrogen, oxygen, argon, 
c5ar}>on dioxide and excess of fuel. 

Investigations hiivo shown* that a change of rate of combustion is produced 
by a change in the diiuiieter of the tube in whi(jh the combustion is carried out. 
The wider the tube uji to a certain limit, the later will detonation set in. Tubes 
of the safiu! dianietcM* and material havti therefore been used throughout this 
work. 

If. Expcrmu'ntal Mrfhodti, It is uunecessary tt) give a detailed description 
of the apparatus employed. Tul>es 150 cm. by 0-9 cm. internal diameter, 
flanged at botli ends, were closed by movable brass plates ground flat to the 
flange on the tubes. Strings uttaclunl to llie plates were arranged to remove 
either or both ends, and at tlie moment of removal to make the contact for 
the Igniting s^iark. A condiiiised discharge between roiuided platinum points, 
sealed in 9 cm. from one end of the tube, was employed to etfeet ignition. One 
of the plates carried a small brass tube and tap through which the explosion 
tul)e was exhausted and lilled. 

The charge was made by me,aus of two biirett(»s coiit.aiuing mercury, one of 
which act(‘il as a reservoir, the otlier being used for measuring out the volume 
of gas. [ii the case of pentane the liquid was let into the burette from a weight 
pipette with a grinding litting on to the top of tlio burette, air was then added 
to the vaporised pentane. Mixing was effected by a small heating coil outside 
the lower end of the burette. This small coil gently wanuecl a small part 
of the glass and set up convection currents. The tube was evacmated by an 
oil j)ump, the charge let in from tlio burette or storage vessel and adjusted 
accurately to atmospheric pressure by means of a small luanonuiter and left 
to stand in the tube for some minutes before tiring. (For details of apparatus 
see lig. 1.) The gases employed were from ordinary compressed gas cylinders^ 
and the pentane was supplied by Shell-Mex, Jjtd. 

The photographs were taken by means of a rotating wheel camera. The 
duralmin wheel of 1 metre circumference was mounted on ball bearings; it 
was accurately balanced and could bo spun 10,UUU revs, jior minute or a peri- 
jiheral speed of 170 metres i>er second. The sp(»cd employed in the present 
experiments was usually only about 10 metres per second. A tachometer 
with several ranges was mounted on the axis of the wheel and was sufficient 
to indicate the speed of rotation. The lens employed was a Taylor, Taylor, 
Hobson F2 cinema lens. The distance of lens to tube was 2 metres. Lumiere 


* Vide LatitU*, ‘O.R.,’ vol. 17G, p. 392 (1923). 
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negative ])aper waa affixed to the 4 inch rim of the wheel, and waa fovmd moni 
convenient than the film whit li was used m the earlier experiments. Identificu- 



fc’io. 1,—Cliai.Lun;' .\pjMrf\tu». 


A.—Itifakt* tti liuivtfc. 
ii. Mciwiirni^ buiotU*. 
i\ Mixinj; burrUc. 

D. Sfcora«ro for «jas. 

Ji, Trap. 

K. Tap for t liar>;injjt i.ubi*. 

Intake for liquid couibiisUblr, 

H. inUko for nnti-kiu>ok (hiyii v p ). 


Jilin tto to inix air with unti-knnck. 
K. Mixinq heating coil, 

\j, fntako for anti-knouk (low v.p ). 

M. Tap to vacuum, 

.\. WaitTgaugo. 

I'. j\Iaiionu'tcr, 

'r. Slot'vo joint to tiibo. 


tion marks were necessary whic li appiiar as whiter vertical lini^s un thes [)hoto- 
graphs. 

III. (Jofiditions for Conslam'ij of Ponifion of Detomtion .—Tlie conditions for 
constancy of position of detonation wc.re found to be accurate and thorough 
mixture of the componcnl-s of the gas mixture, uniformity in the bore of tlm 
tube and as little movement in the gas as possible. The degree of humidity 
of the gas, the method of ignition, and the presence of ions in tht» gas (produced 
from p-ray« from radium) did not appear to affect the position to any definite 
extent. In weak mixtures it was much more difficult to obtain concordant 
results than in the stronger mixtimxs. The later the detonation the more 
effects of movement in the gas and lack of homogeneity disturb normal com¬ 
bustion. As is well known there is a difference! m the behaviour on combustion 
in an open tube and in a closed tube. In a closed tube the burnt gases expand 
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aiitl compruMs the mi burnt mixture, the pre»»ur(i risea ap]>roxiiuately as the 
maas of mixture burnt; in an open tube with very rapid combustion, the 
(conditions arc not very different from those in a closed tube provided ignition 
occurs near a closed end. If, on the other hand, the tubes is open at both ends 
and the gas is free to expand, tlie behaviour is very different. 

A jerky type of (combustion, such as describisd by Le rhatelier,* is obtained 
in tubes <*pen at. both (*iul.s if tins distance of spark to near <‘nd is less than a 
certain distance (si'is Photo. 0, Plate J5). Under such circumstances (U^tonation 
may occur almost any time, no regularity in the jiositioii being obtainabhe. 
If th(i near end of the tulx* is closed by a movable plate the effecct is entirely 
dome away with and the combustion beccoiiucs regular. The photographs I to 5 
(Plate 13) illustrate this difference betwiccn explosion in an open tube and in a 
closed tube. The last photograph (No. 5) shows th(i rarefaction caused by this 
release of pressure when the (combustion front reaches thtc (cud of the tube, 
travelling back at about 1,400 metres per second through the hot burnt gases. 
In this (casic it has too far to go and does not catch up tluc forward combustion 
front or interfere with combustion as it does in th(c cases shown in phot-ograplis I 
and 3, where the distance from spark to end is only 9 cms. In order to avoid 
such disturbantces the measuncments here described havc^ Ixjeii carried out with 
th(! end plate near the spark left on. (The end iilate does not move away 
appreciably from the end of the tub(^ during the explosion period.) 

In many cases the tubes are shattc^rod at and beyond the (h*tonation point. 
The only difference m the records then being thatthic after burn ” only shows 
fora period of about 5 X 10" * seconds instead of about 2 or 3 tinuis as long. 
Chance of shattering was found to be diminished by surrounding tlie tube with 
a water jacket, but increased by successive detonations in the same tube. 

Photo. 8, Plate 14, shows detonations in identical positions, one reccord was 
taken, however, with the wheel rotating about 8 times as fast as the other: 
elongation of the record in a vertical direction results. Chance superposed 
the start of the two explosions as recorded on the film. Detonation occurred 
slightly earlier at the end nearer the spark than towards the far end du(i pre¬ 
sumably to the increase in pressure occasioned by the near end plate. A 
detonation wave was reflected from the end plate and cut across the slower 
moving retunation waves which travelled inwards from the two detonation 
points. For a given mixture th(i shape of the coinbustiou track and therefore 
the increase in the rate of combustiuii should be the same. Two photographs 
(see Photo. 0, Plate 13) with the same mixture (I pentane, 8 oxygen, G nitrogen) 
* ' Ann. d. Mines,’ voL 4, p. 300 (1883). 
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have hy rhanee (1 in cloRcly siipeTposo^i tliems<*lves and ilhistrate this 

])oint well. It has alnunly been pointed out that eoinbustion \\\ weak inixtxires 
is readily disturbed by movement in the gas, lack of homogtmeity and slight 
change of composition so that results were not always so satisfactory as afforded 
by this illustration of the reproflucibility possible. Weak mixtures often 
exhibited pseudo-detonation ” points (see Photo. 13, Plate IG), the combustion 
ncc(‘leTjded rapidly and developed a weak retonation wave of about the usual 
velocity. A true detonation wave was not developed but eombustion proceeded 
with fairly uniform velocity ; the real detonation point was reached at a later 
stage. vSoinetiine,H early <hdxmation occurretl where a ])seudo-detonation tended 
to arise. It is fM>.ssiblo that particles of dust or irregularities in the tube have 
something to do with the tendency to change over to the detonation type of 
combustion.* In support of this view one photograph showed a number of 
retonation waves generated at the back of the accelerating eombustion front 
at fairly regular intervals. 

A compression wave travelling at about the speed of the retonation waves, 
I.C., of sound waves m the hot gases, is nearly always set up at every irregularity 
or constriction m the t\ibe, and the removal of energy in this way affects 
momentarily the pwjgress of the combustion. Dixonf showed that detona¬ 
tion will nof be transmitted if energy is absorbed from the wave at a 
flexible joint. Ijafittef has shown that in passing from a narrow into n 
wide tube, the detonation wave is extinguished, but may be set up again 
at. a latter stage in the wider tube.§ Photographs of explosions in tubes of 
transparent rubber illustrate this point well. (See Photo. 7, Plate 13, 
in whicli two detonations occur in a lengtli of about 30 cms.) (-ompression 
waves may develop into detonation waves m the forward direction, if sufficiently 
intense. Sound waves from the spark reflected from the back of the com¬ 
bustion Kone do not appear to influence to any great extent the progress of the 
comlnistion or the normal detonation xioint. Most of the photographs show 
that a sound wave produced on ignition travels to the near end plate and is 
there n^flected passing back through the burning gases at ii rate depending 
on their temperature. This wave is reflected and thrown back from the com¬ 
bustion front, which it leaves hardly disturbed. On reaching the end plate 
it is again reflected liack ; generally this wave is deflected by the gases flowing 

♦ ‘ C.K./ vc»l. 17(i, p. 1302(1023). 

t * Phil. IVans.; A. vol. 2(K). p. 335 (IIMW). 

t ‘ r.R.; \oi. no. p. i304 (io24). 

§ Soo ii1«o Chspniiin and Wheeler, ‘ .1. Cheni. Soe./ vol. 128, p. 2130 (1020). 
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bnckward from tin* ro^iou of point and never again reacheH the 

advancing cotnbustion, TIk* ri'fr.icfion of ili<‘ sound wav(‘s in passing the 
region of the rctonation waves or reflection waves is cK'arly visible in the photo¬ 
graphs ; this is partly due to tlu* change* of t(*mj)crat!iro and partly to local 
inov4‘nieui.s in I ho gas. There is no definite indication from tlwi records other 
than a weak n*fle< tion, that the sound waves propagated from the spark in 
the forward direction in the unburnt gas influence the course of the coni- 
bnstion. Tlie condiusiion front overtakt^s such a w’^ave and in fact itself 
becomes an aceelerat.ing coiupressioii wave, befort* tlie detouati(»n point is 
reached. 

Tlic aliove remarks on the conditions utt’eeting the position of detonation 
indicate that close coiieordanee in ])Osi1 ion is not always to bo expected, par¬ 
ticularly with weak mixtures. 

IV, 72e.sMh5.--Tabh^ T summarises the results obtained for <liffereiit mixtures. 
iSulIirient oxygiui is addt'd m eaeli (iase iio luirn tlie fuel completely except 
when excess of the latter is intentiona lly athb’d. Oxygen accelerates com¬ 
bustion, and detonation occurs earlier than with a similar rpiantity of nitrogen 
In argon detonation occurs c>onsiderably (‘arlier than in a corresponding mixture 
with nitrogen, but not (piifso carly as in oxygen i^xcept for weak mixtures. (See 
Photos. 11 and J 2, Plate 1 fi.) Excess of c,oinbust ibl<i has a great delaying effect 
in large excess. But early (hfonatioii occurs with mixtures containing up to 
double tlui amount retpiired for comphite combustion with the oxygem present. 
(.Wbon dioxide has a greater delaying (*ffert than nitrogim. Jn u mixture 
ICgHg .2*5 Oo and 3X the position of detonation obtained in mixtimis with 
the following diluents X are : -Og, 30 cms.; A, 35 cms.; Ng, 48 ems,; C 2 TT 2 , 
53 cms.; CO 2 , 95 cms. ; or in a mixture 10-JI|2* 8()2.2X the following;— 
(> 2 , 12 cms.; A, 34 cms.; No, 50 cms.; (\Hj 2 , 80 cms.; G2 cms. The 
rate of rise of temperature in a combustible mixture will depend on the thermal 
conductivity, the specific heat per unit volume and tlie reaction velocity. On 
account of the smaller specific heat of the argon one ivould expect earlhir 
detonation than in the nitrogen and earlier in nitrogen than in carbon dioxide. 
The earlier detonation in mixtures with excess of oxygen must bo ascribed to tlie 
effect of excess of the latter on the reaction velocity. In the (iaso of acetylene, lieat 
is available from ifs decomposition, the delaying effec,t is less than might be 
expected from its specilic heat alone. The dissociation of COg may also bo an 
influence favouring delay. Le Chatelier* determined the change of position of 


* ‘ C.H.; vol. 130, p. 1750 (1900). 
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del/unalioii iu ttiixUiros of iutetylonc wiUi varying qiiantilics of oxygen. Tie 
ubtainedfor a mixture | 0*6Og, 1 metre, j-1 Oj,5 ejns., |-0 Og, 15cms. 
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Fia. 3.—Kffeot on Position of iVtonntiou in various (iasos in mixture with CsHi 2 + Oj. 


+ 10 Oj, 80 oms. These resiiltB arc in tolerable agreeimont with the present 
nie^aurements, Dixon has pointed out* that mixtures of acetylene of com- 


* ‘ J.S. Aut, Eng.,’ vol. 0, p. 237 (1921). 
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poBiiioii to jrive 00 on (3otnbu,siion, bum fastor iiiui clotoTiate stumor than ihoso 
burning t^> COg, As tlnta art' not available fi>i* bt'.at coudnotivity in gaaes at 
high temporatimis, it is liartlly possililo to inako tnoro than ([ualitativo obaerva- 
tioTiB on those results, but by accurate observations of the velooitioa of the 
detonation waves, it may be possiblt* to arrive at n more ]>reci.so knowledge of Ihe 
influence of various diluents on the progrt'ss of combustion. 

Those measurements were not carried out with a view to determine the' 
velocity of the fletona-tion waves but only Ihe position of detonation. Records, 
however, were measured (see Table TT), but are not reliable to less than 60 


TaJile II. - Velocity of Detfuiation. 
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2,4(Kl 

<’.H„ ( 80, 1 

2,r>5U 

' 2.330 

L !' 

<'.H„ f HO, f- 
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metros por second. Dilution deorcasos tht! volocity. More accurate and 
extensive measurements are being made. The noteworthy results are that the 
velocity appeared to tw* less in argon aiul in oxygen than in nitrogen, and 
grefiter in mixtures rich in combustible. Dixon’s observations (ioc. ctV.) ii}ipear 
to be in agreement with this conclihsioii. (See next page.) 

Tlu‘ following are results of im^asurenuuits on Photo. 8 : 


Speed of Detonation AVavc .. 

(Early part of do.) . 

Reflected Detonation Wave .. 
Retonatioii Wave (at near end) 

„ ,, (from centre point) 

Speed prior to Detonation about 


2,100 metr<‘H sec, 
2,4(M) 

1,9(K) 

IJOO 

1,7W 


Most of the photographs show that during the early part of the detonation the 
speed is considerably faster, but after about 20 cms. st'itles down to 
uniform rate. 
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V. Guneral Observations. Nenist* des<;ribes tlu! processes which follow upon 
tlui ij;nition of a combustible mixture in a tube thus ; “ first wo have the 
condition of slow combustion, heat is convcyeil l)y conduction t-o the adjacent 
layers, and tlien* follows a velocity <»f propagation of a few nuji/n^s per second. 
But since th« combustion is uiu'oin paniod ])y a high increase of pressure, the 
adjacent still unbumt layers are simultaneously compressed whereby the 
reaction velocity increases and ignition proctusds faster. This involves still 
greater compression of the next layer, and so, if the mixture be capable of 
sufficiently ra])id combustion, the velocity of propagation of the ignition must 
continujilly increase. As soon us the compression' in the still unbumt layers 
becomes so great that spontjinc*ous ignition results the now much more pro¬ 
nounced com]>ression waves excited with simultaneous combustion must be 
propagated with very gnjat velocity, i.e., we have the spontaneous development 
of a detonation wave.” The wave travels with a velocity one and a half to 
twice the velocity of sound in the mixture at the t<uiiperature to which the gases 
are raised by the explosion. On the work of Riemann and Hugoniot, Jouguetf 
obtained formulm for the calculation of the velocity of the detonation wave. 
The following figures were obtained for inixiuros similar to those used in this 
work. 


(J.H, 


(UHj 

CM, 


Mixt 

lire. 

Ca*cd. 


Olwd. 

1- 2*50, 1 


3,0i)l in /rttH-. 

.5,.570'’ 

2,901 m /soc. 

1-2-50, } 

0-.5Oj 

2.120 „ 

4,800« 

2,220 „ 

1 2-50, 1 

7-5()a 

harrii .. 


1,850 „ 


Ol)«orvor. 


Dixon. 

Jvo Chnt4'lior. 
Dixon. 


Dissociation was not taken into account, nor incompleteness of reaction, but 
agreement is good. In the case of hydrogen and oxygen mixtures, agreement 
was not so aatisfiictory. Thcj theory requires that the reaction velocity should 
change rapidly in and bcliind the wave front. The combustion must occur 
in the wave front and not behind it. While theory provides means of explaining 
and calculating the velocity of propagation of a detonation wave, the conditions 
which govern its establishment are not so clear. 

Instead of imagining a hot zone of combustion travelling along a tube, let 
the gas be considered streaming back through a stationary zone in which 
reaction occurs. Suppose the gas, already compressed and heated to just 

♦ ‘ Physikolischchemuclio Bctrachtungcn Uber den Verbrennungsprozess in don Gas- 
motoren. 

t ‘ Jour, de Math./ vol. 2, p. 6 (1906). 
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below ignition teniperatuni luit still losing just too niufli brat 1i> ignilo, t(» be 
streaming throngb llu; tube. Tf at some jMUiit tlu* l(»ss of boat brrfnuos slightly 
less, then that roguui will be the botiestaiul will 
become the region A wliore inflammation seis 
in. The gas can b(» juisaod through f^uicker and 
quicker ns the reaction rate increases and more lieat becomes available to raise the 
temperature of the gas. Finally the reaction rate becfunes so great that^the heat 
available is sufficient for the gas to pass through at tlie avt»i*age rate of transla¬ 
tion of the molecules, aiul where this occurs a (piasi-stationary detonation wave 
of uniform velocity would be formed. (Tlu* wavi' wonbl have the velocity of 
sound in the gases heattid to the tem|)eratiire of the reaction zom* referred to 
tlieir initial state, not to their stati* uflor combustion.) Tn rmlcr to make this 
mechanism reasonable it would seem necessary that, as the temperature rises, 
more and more of the mob^cailes arrive m the zone in an “ activated ” state 
ready txi combim* immediately in the. time availabUs to pass the zone. Ti«» 
Chatelicr {loc, dt,) attributed to the zone a tliickness of less than 10 ’ sec. 
(about 1 cm.) ; Becker* giviss a ffnito hut much smaller width to the boundary 
of action. Above a certain tcmiperaturo all the molecules may become available 
for combination and at this stage detonation sets in. This view ilemands more 
than adiabatic ctimpression to the ignition point, the necjossary activation by 
radiation, ionisation or encounii^r must occur before or on luitering the com¬ 
bustion zone. Ignition by adiabatic compression alone do(*s not lead to 
immediate detonation. 

There are certain peculiarities of the detonation point which exhiliit a 
(lifference between the conditions necessary for initiation of a detonation wave 
an<l those necessary for its propagation when once, initiated. 

Tn the first place the dt»touation position is generally marked by a specially 
dark spot on the resulting jihoiograph. (On a film this spot usually seems to be 
discontinuous from the rest of the image of the didonatioii wave, but on paper 
this is not so and that effect must be due to halation.) By taking photographs 
on the wheel rapidly rotating (II to (> thousand revs, per minute), the point 
where detonation sets in seems to be slightly forward of the visible combustion 
front, and the first few millimetres of the path of the retonation wave is much 
brighter than the rest. Apparently the wave is passing through unburnt 
gas for the first few millimetres (see Photo. 10, Plate 15). Jje Ohatelicrf held 
the view that detonation occairred slightly forward of the. exunbustion front. 

* ‘ Z. f. PIj>8ik,’ vol. 8, p. 321 (1021). 

t * C.K.; vol. 130, p. 1766 (1900). 
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The coTnbustion curve and tlio detonation wave are not continuous at the 
detonation point. Dixon’s photographs showed the effect pronouncedly, 
but he demonstrated that the discontinuity was due to halation. Our photo¬ 
graphs on films exhibit the (Hscontinuity to a much greater extent than on 
paper, and there is no doubt that Dixon’s view {loc, cil., p. 347) was in the main 
correct so far as photographs on films were concerned. There appears, however, 
that there is a slight real discontinuity, which cannot be explained by light 
scattering or halation (it is found on faint as well as strong records on the 
negative |)aper), and the detonation point can always be resolved at high 
speed into a mark in the line of the retonation wave. There are therefore 
grounds for lie Chatelier’s contention, though the distance is only a small 
fraction of that mentioned in his communication (0*06 metre). Careful 


examination of the high speed records appear to show a structure thus:— 
The detonation and retonation wave definitely starts ahead 

r of the line of the combustion, but there is a tendency for 
the latter to change to the speed of the detonation wave 
prior to actual detonation. 

Secondly, many photographs show that detonation does 
not necessarily occur during rapid acceleration of combus- 
tion, but often during a state of fairly uniform but rapid 
burning (see Photo. 6, Plate 13). Further, most of the photo¬ 
graphs show tliat rapid expansion and projection of gas away from the point 
of detonation occurs. The density of the gas after detonation is less in the 
neighbourhood of the point as shown by the rate of passage of the reflected waves 
through this region. Complete and instantaneous reaction and sudden cooling 
by expansion account for the absence of luminosity in this neighbourhood. 
The detonation wave, on the other hand, does not cause instantaneous com¬ 


bustion, and luminosity contimies for about 1 /600th second after the detonation 
wave has passed—perhaps partly connected with reaasociation on cx>oling. 
Lastly, it is noted that the rate of passage of the detonation wave is abnormally 
rapid in the neighbourhood of the detonation point. 

These characteristics indicate that detonation appears to be initiated as a 
spontaneous explosion of a region of gas, and that once initiated the condition 
for combustion of the detonating type is more readily attained. It is as if u 
certain region of gas became activated so as all to combine momentarily, and 
that when once this has occurred such activation is more rapidly engendered 
than by the ordinary type of combustion, the temperature in the wave being 
higher. 
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TheHO views are only put forward tentatively as a rtwult of the records 
obtained, and further study is desirable. Some of the records show a very 
short predetonation period, the time of combustion from spark to detonation 
point is of the order of 10”* second. In Photo. 14, Plate 16, detonation occurs 
at the end plate, and the reflection wave closely follows the forward detonation 
wave. The retonation wave from the forward detonation wave is faint because it 
travels through a region where nearly complete combustion has been occasioned. 
Tn some oases, when excess of pentane and acetylene arc present, [)lunu!s of 
nearly stationary incandescence arc recorded. In all probability they consist 
of glowing particles of carbon. (Sec Photo. 16, Plate 16, for excess of acetylene 
and Photo. 16 for excess of pentane.) 

VI. Action of “ AiUihvocks ” on Position of Detmuition ,—Experiments have 
been made to ascertain whether antiknocks like lead ethyl or diethyl selenidc 
would render the position of detonation later when mixtures of acetylene or of 
pentane with oxygen and nitrogen, ote., were exploded. 

The diethylselenide was introduced from the small burett^j and added to the 
mixture in the desired quantities. The lead ethyl was introduced by passing 
the mixed gases on the way to the explosion tube through a small tube con¬ 
taining the liquid which could be weighed before and after. The weighings 
showed that between one volume of lead ethyl in 760 down to one volume in 
1,500 of the mixtiue was present in the tube. There was invariably a smell 
of lead ethyl in the tube eveu after explosion. The results are giveu in the 
following table:— 

Table III. 


Mixture. 

With Pb(Bt),. 

Without. 

1C,U,:2SU,:3N, 

1C.H,:2-50,:6N, 

40 ems. 

/ 77 „ 

\ 77 „ 

/ 48 cm«. 

\ 48 „ 

no 

llCi .. 

lC,Hi,:8<)j:2N, 

iC,H„:8U,;2CO, 

/ 47 „ 

\ 50 „ 

f 02 .. 

\ 61 „ 

no .. 

04 „ 

02 „ 

02 


There is no evidence that the presence of lead ethyl causes any delay 
of detonation under these conditions, but rather the reverse. The measure¬ 
ments without lead ethyl were mode in most coses with a batch of gas made 
at the same time as that for the lead ethyl experiments, so that the results 
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obtained are closely comparative. There was no difference in the type of 
record obtained. 

Other experiments were made with mixtures containing excess oxygen, the 
results being in agreement with the above conclusion. 

Similar results were obtained for the effect of diethylselenide (1/200 part 
by volume) on an acetylene mixture( IO 2 U 2 • 2*502 - records 

showed a slightly earlier detonation in the presence of diethylselenide. For 
the strung mixtures the preliminary bum before detonation was slightly more 
rapid with than without lead ethyl and the light was bluer, but in other cases 
the time of burn appeared to be exactly the same. From measurements of the 
velocity there was no evidence of any slowing down of the detonation wave 
by the lead ethyl. 

Experiments have been described by Midgley* and later by Church, Mack 
and Boordf in which mixtures of acetylene and air were exploded in an open 
tube, 1 m. X 3 cms. diameter in the prcsscnce of diethylselenide and other 
antiknocks. From the violence of the explosion their effectiveness in suppress¬ 
ing detonation was gauged by ear. The gases were probably allowed to bubble 
through the antiknocks, and, flowing continuously, were allowed to mix on 
entering the tube. A very little change in mixture would affect the point of 
detonation. 


Summary, 

(1) The conditions for detonation to occur in the same place in a tube of 
certain dimensions have been investigated for acetylene and for pentane mixtures 
of definite composition. 

(2) The effect of change of composition and of nature of diluent gas on such 
position has been determined. 

(3) Detonation appears to take place slightly ahead of the combustion front. 

(4) The “ antiknock ” compounds, lead tetraethyl and diethylselenide, were 
not found to affect the position of detonation at ordinary initial piessuies and 
temperatures. 

It is to the Asiatic Petroleum Company that we are indebted for the funds 
necessary to carry out this work, and to Messrs. Kewlcy and Marshall, of their 
technical staff, for their interest in it. We have also to thank Mr. R. J. Schaffer, 
B,A., B.Sc., and Mr. C. Moore for assistance at various stages. 


* * J. Ind. Eng. Chem.,* vol. 14, p. 8U4 (1U22), 
t ' J. Ind. Eng. Chem.,’ vol. 18, p. 304 (1926). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

PUTI 13. 

Photo. 1.—Both euclfi re^novod before ignition. Mixture + 2’5 Oj + SmjNj. 
Detonation at 31 oms. 

Photo. 2.—^Noar end plate not removed before ignition. Same mixture. Detonation at 
50 cms. 

Photo. 3.—Far end plate not removed before ignition. Same niixturo. Detonation at 
37 oms. Reflection a^ave. 

Photo. 4.—^Neither end removed before ignition. Same mixture. Detonation at 40 cms. 
Reflection wave. 

Photo* 6.—Spark 37 oms. instead of 0 urns, fmm the end. Both ends removed. Detonation 
at 49 oms. 

Photo* 6.—Superposition of two explosion records. Mixture ICjHu f 80g + flNj. 
Detonation at 87 oms. 

Photo. 7.—^Explosion in transparent rublier (panchromatic plate). Mixture CgUg + 

2- 508+ 4flNg, 

PriATK 14. 

Photo. 8.—Two f‘xploHion records at 050 revs, and 5,400 revs. reH|jectively* Mixture 
OgHad-2-508 H'S-ONg. 

Plate 15. 

Photo. 9,—Jerky type of explosion in open tube. Mixture Ogllg -1- 2-5 Oj -I- S-ONg. 
Detonation at 87 cms. 

Photo. 10,—Enlargement of detonation |K)int. 3,100 rovs. Mixture CgHg + 2*5 Og -h 

3- flNa. 

Pr^ATB 16. 

Photo, 11.—Mixture ICgHg + 2-50g t- 40g. Detonation nt 41 cms. 

Photo. 12.—Mixture ICgHg + 2-60g + 4A. Detonation at 40 cms. 
l^OTO. 13.—Mixture iCuHig + 80g + 4Ng. Exhibiting pseudo-detonation at 47 cms. and 
detonation at 01 cms. 

Photo. 14.—Mixturo ICgHg |- 2-603 + ICOg. Detonation at 25 cins. 

Photo. 16.—^Mixture ICgHg ] 2-60g 4- 3-6CgHg. Detonation at 59 ciiw, 

Photo* 16.—Mixture ICgHig + 80g 1'70gUia. Detonation at 67 cms. 
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On DetoiMtiou in Gascons Mixtures at IlUjh laitiHl Pressures 

anti Temperatures, 

By A. Egekton, F.R.S., and S. F. Gates, B.Sc., M.A.(Oxoii). 

(lU'ueivcd DecembtT 2, 11)20 ) 

[L^latks 17, 18.] 

1. Detonation in Acetylene and Pcnlam* MUftn'cs,- Ul).s(‘rviiUuu.s on detona¬ 
tion in acetylene and pentane mixtures at ordinary pressures with the object 
of finding the position of detonation in a tube under set conditions, were described 
in the previous paper. The present papier extends this work, but at higher 
initial pressures and temperatures. 

Apart from the study of detonations m engines, and experiments in explosion 
bombs where the pressure rise is observed, very little appears to have lasen done 
to extend the work of Lc C'hatelier and of Dixon on rate of propagation of com¬ 
bustion to regions of high pressure. The highest pressure at which explosions 
were photographed by Le Ghatelier and by Dixon were about one and a half 
to two atmospheres. WocHlbury, (.^aiiby and Lewis* using a bomb of 12 inches 
length succeeded in jihotograjihing explosions in acetylene air mixtures at 
pressures up to 4 atmospheres. They also investigated the effect of initial 
temperature (up to 126^^ (\). The results are referretl to by Brown, Leslie 
and Hunn| who find that for any initial density or pressure there should be 
a certain maximum value of the initial temperature to provide a maximum 
rate of rise of pressure on exploding a given gaseous mixture; decrease in 
density of charge on rise of temperature overcomes the efEects of increase m 
reaction velocity.J 

In the present work a steel explosion tube is used provided with a number 
of windows so that the progress of combustion can be followed by photographing 
the flame through the window's in the same way as described in the previous 
paper. The conditions under which explosion is effected in these experiments 
are nearer those which hold in an internal combustion engine. The region 
of the usual compression which is employed in an engine is covered by the 

* ‘ J.S. Aut. Eng.,’ vol. 8, p. 200 (1021). 

t ' J. Tnd. Eiig. Chem./ vol. 17, p. 207 (102.0). 

X Dumunois and Lafitte, vol. 183, p. 284 (1926), have investigated the 

effect of pressure on detonation of electrolytic gas, giving results in agreement with recent 
observations of the present authors. 
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meaauiements. It ia not possible, however, to maintain the explosive mixtnro 
at the temperature (about 400® C.) reached by the charge in an engines prior 
to ignition, without the occurrence of self-ignition. Fiurther there are other 
conditions which apply in an engine such as turbulence, large difierences in 
temperature of cylinder walls and valves which cannot be imitated by the 
method here employed. Nevertheless the present results are. not without some 
interest from the point of view of engine behaviour. The measurements are 
limited to mixtures of acetylene or of pentane with nitrogen or oxygen. 

IL Experimental Armngempnis .—steel tube 5 feet long by If inches 
external diameter and J inch internal diameter was capped at each end by 
stout hexagon nuts rendered tight by copper washers. Along one side of the 
tube 13 holes were bored at 10 cms. intervals to accommodate glass windows 
measuring 1 cm. diameter by 0*5 cm. thick. The windows seated down on to 
very thin rubber washers for ordinary toiupcratures, or special asbestos 
composition washers for the higher temperatures. Between the windows and 
the steel screw head which held them in position was placed another washer 
of softened copper. One of the hexagon nuts carried the stem of a high-pressure 
valve. This could be attached to the mixing bomb direct or to the tubes leading 
to the Bourdon gauge, vacuum punif) and mixing bomb. The mixing bomb 
measured 2 feet by inches internal diameter. It contained a loose fitting 
ball to assist mixing by rocking the cylinder about a horizontal pt)sition. The 
gases for the mixture were introduced from cylinders into the bomb, the quantity 
being measured by means of the pressures registered on the Bourdon gauge. 
In the case of mixtures made from volatile liquids a weighed quantity of liquid, 
sealed in a glass vessel, was placed in the bomb and held in position under a piece 
of wire gauze. The valve of the mixing bomb having been closed and the 
rest of the gases added, the bomb was removed and the ball rolled to the top 
and allowed to fall quickly on the glass vessel. The small vessel was smashed 
and the mining of the vapour allowed to proceed. In some cases it was necessary 
to heat the bomb in order to assist vaporisation of the liquid. A heating jacket 
was constructed to slide over the bomb with thermocouples arranged to measure 
the temperature. Electrical heating jackets could also be slid over the explosion 
tube, a space being left for the windows. The whole tube could be heated to 
about 400® C. Temperature was measured by 3 thermocouples screwed into 
the body of the tube. The windows are so arranged that there is as little 
interference with the smoothness of the bore of the tube as possible. 

Analyses of the mixtures were not carried out, as it was found possible to 
repeat the results by the above method.of making the mixtures. 

VOL. OXIV.—A. M 
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The steel explosion tube was mounted between two vertical stanchions at 
2 metres distance from the camera. Ignition could be effected from the centre 
or 16 cms. from the near end. A K.L.G. sparking plug was connected to a 1 inch 
spark c(^. Photo. 4, Plato 17, shows the kind of symmetrical record obtained 
if ignition is started in the centre of the tube. The detonation point, retonation 
wave, detonation wave and reflection waves are clearly seen. The exact 
position of the detonation point, though it may fall between the windows, 
can be obtained by producing the retonation wave to meet the detonation wave. 
In this case it occurs just about the second window from the spark. Detonation 
produces particles of metallic iron, probably by shattering the surhice of the 
metal. This is deposited os a film on the windows which have to be cleaned 
after several explosions. At high pressures the windows are sometimes cracked 
by the detonation and the inner surfaces are frequently damaged. 

III. Results .—The results are collected in Table 1 and are also shown on 
the graph. Increase in the initial pressure increases the tendency to detonate 
very considerably, but the limit is reached at about 3 atmospheres; further 
increase in initial pressure has very tittle effect. This rather remarkable result 
agrees with the observations of Woodbury, Canby and Lewis.* They state 
that for acetylene-air mixtures under pressure of 1 to 4 atmospheres, the rate 
of propagation of combustion increases with increase of prossute up to a certain 


Table I. 


Mixtwro 

Initial 
Pressure 
in atmns. 
(ahsohite). 

Position of 
Detonation, 
oms, from 
Spark. 

Mixture. 

Initial 
PreBBuro 
in atmoB. 
(absolute). 

PoKition of 
Detonation 
cms. from 
Spark. 

C!,H, - 1 - 2..'>0. -t- ^N, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3-7 

4*1 

41 

5-4 

«•! 

60 

62 

62 

31 

:io 

22 

18 

19 

(19) 

( 10 ) 

C,H„ f SOj + (IN, 

1 

1 

2*7 

2-7 

4.4 

4-4 

4*4 

6*3 

5*3 

70 

(68) 

37 

(31) 

32 

32 

32 

32 

31 








C,H„ -f- 80, + 12N, . 

■ai 

eo 




CfH„ + 80, + ISN, 


100 

• 


1 



72 





9*3 

74 


1 


C,H„ + 80, + 32N, . 

8 * 0 \ 

no 





9*6/ 

detonation 


* ‘ J. Soc. Ant. Eng.' voL 8, p. 208 (1821). 
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critical pressure (2 to 3 atmospheres), beyond wliich no increase was obtained. 
It is noteworthy that a mixture (1 pentane, 8 O 2 , 32 N 2 ) which is about the 



composition of a mixture of pentane and air, which might be employed in an 
internal combustion engine, does not detonate in the steel tube (150 cms. long) 
even at 9 atmospheres initial pressure. Photos. 1 , 2 and 3 (Plate 17) show the 
effect of increasing the pressure of a mixture IC 5 H 2 + 2*502 + ^ ^2 
15 to 30 and then to 60 lbs. Detonation occurred at 52, 31, and 18 cms. 
respectively. The position of detonation at ordinary pressure was a little 
earlier than that determined in the glass tubes. Photo. 5 (Plate 17) shows a 
detonation in a mixture ( 1 C 51 I ]2 + BOg + ISNg) at 136 lbs. pressure ; such 
a mixture does not detonate in a tube 150 cms. long at atmospheric pressure. 

Vf, Effed of Tmtiperalure, —Using a mixture IC 2 H 2 + 2*502 + 5A, no 
change of position of detoiLation for two initial temperatures 17^ G. and 40° C. 
had been found during the experiments, using glass tubes at ordinary pressures. 
The glass tube was jacketed with a water jacket at the required temperature. 
Detonation in each case occurred at 55 cms. (see Photos. 6 and 7, Plate ] 8 ). 

M 2 
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In the Bteel apparatuB experiments were carried out at 230^ G. on a mixture 
1 pentane, SOg + I 5 N 2 . At 138 lbs. pressure, ignition occurred before the 
spark was passed, at 79 lbs. the charge was not ignited in the hot explosion 
tube, and on passing the spark a record was obtained. Detonation occurred 
as late as 85 cms. At 30 lbs. detonation occurred at 110 cms., both these are 
slightly later than the resultB for normal temperatures at the same pressures. 
Correcting, however, to 15^ C., the mixtures at above pressures become of equal 
density to mixtures at 45 lbs. and 17*6 lbs. respectively. Between 230® C, 
and 240° G., the reaction rate for such a mixture increases in such a way that 
at 230° C. the oxidation of the pentane is hardly appreciable, but at 240° C. 
it is rapid enough to cause self-ignition of the mixtures. This is similai toFenning’s 
results with hexane mixtures.*" At 240° C., and at 122 lbs. pressure the record 
showed that self-ignition occurred at the far end of the tube, and a slow moving 
explosion travels back towards the inlet valve. Ignition probably would 
occur first near the dead end of the tube owing to compression, but the explosion 
cannot travel fast enough against the inflowing stream of gas, and did not 
pass through the valve into the mixing vessel. These effects illustrate pre- 
ignition and prevention of detonation by the motion of the combustible gJis. 

From the photograph at 230° C. (see Photo. 8, Plate 18) the flame appears 
to travel slower than at nonnal temperature, and the change of rate of com¬ 
bustion was more abnipt before combustion set in. According to the experi¬ 
ments of Woodbury, Canby and Lewis rise of the initial temperature in 10 per 
cent, acetylene mixture from 25° C. to 80° C. decreased the rate of combustion 
at constant pressure, though with rich mixtures there was a slight increase 
up to 76° C. followed by a decrease up to 125° C. Dixon had already observed 
that initial temperatures do not appear to add to the flame temperature. It is 
possible that slight partial combustion occurs before the passage of the spark, 
but Fenning’s experiments {he, and agreement of position with a repeat 
experiment in our case, make this improbable. 

Measurements of velocity of the detonation wave from the slope of the start 
of the bands of light from the windows indicated that the velocity decreased 
with dilution of the mixture. Rise of initial pressure or temperature did not 
alter the velocity to any great extent: further measurements are being made 
to determine the precise extent of the slight increase in velocity with rise of 
pressure. The charge density corrected for temperature was 46 lbs. in the 
experiment at 230° C., and a higher combustion temperature than for the same 
pressure at 20° C. might have been expected, nevertheless the detonation wave 
* * Rep. Aero. Res. Comm./ No. 979, p. 20 (1925). 
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appeared to be travelling at much the same rate. Further careful meaaurements 
are necessary ; the rate should depend on the maximum flame temperature, 
though not on the pressure, unless the number of molecules change on reaction, 
then a slight increase or decrease in velocity might occur. In(*rease of Bpecific 
heat with rise of initial temperatiue would tend to reduce the velocity, 

V. Influence of “ Antiknocks ” on detonation at High Pressure,—The following 
results leave no doubt that for the conditions under which gaseous mixtures 
are exploded in the steel tube, the presence of load ethyl docs not delay detonation 
or appreciably modify the course of combustion. (See Photos. 8 , 9, 10, 11, 
Plate 18, and Table II (a) and (b).) 


Table 11a. Pentane 1 : 8 O 2 : 6 N 2 . Temp. 15° C. 


Pn^HHUin 

(atraoa.). 

Witlioiit 

PbEt^. 

With 

Pb£t4. 

W'lihout 

PbEt* 

(ohpok). 


cms. 

<‘ni8. 

cins. 

5*3 

32 

30 

31 

4*4 

32 

32 

32 

2*7 

37 

32 

31 

10 

70 

60 

68 


'Cable IIb. —Pentane 1:80a ■ IfiNg. Temp. 230 to 240° C. 


PrcHsuio * 

W'lUiout 

With 

(atmoB.). 

PbEt4. 

PbEt«. 


t'tllB. 

cmB. 

6*8 

85 

88 

2*2 

111 

100 


The concentration of the first mixture was 1 per cent, of Pb(C 2 U 5 )i in the 
pentane or a vapour concentration of 1 in 6300 molecules of vapour mixture. 
The concentration in the second was 10 per cent. Pb (CsH^)! in the pentane 
or I in 1,000 molecules of the mixture. There might be an effect at higher 
temperatures, but difficulties with predgnition of the mixture prevent such 
experiments being Tnade in the way here described.* 

* Experiments have also been mode upon the effect of nickel carbonyl on similar 
mixtures at 200° C. and 100° C. up to 130 lbs. initial pressure. There was no measurable 
effect on the position of detonation. It was doubtful, however, how much Ni(CO)4 was 
present in the gas at the moment of ignition as it undergoes rapid oxidation. In the 
lead ethyl experiments chemical testa proved beyond doubt that lead ethyl was present 
in the explosion tube at the moment of ignition. 
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Experiments in other directions have led to the view that lead ethyl has 
little effect on combustion till a temperature of nearly 400^ C. is reached. 
The seat of its effect on detonation in an engine therefore appears to be prior 
to ignition. 

VI. General Obaertxtiions on Detonation in Gases. —^Woodbury, Canby and 
Lewis {he. cit.) did not obtain detonation of any mixtures of air and acetylene 
(from 5 to 20 per cent, acetylene) in their 12 inch bomb, but mixtures enriched 
with oxygen (<?.</., ICgHg + 1*502 + 2-5N2), so as to bum to CO, could be 
made to detonate before tlie explosion reached the walls. This, and the 
observations on the effect of pressure and temperature are in general agreement 
with the present results. They quote, however, experiments which indicate 
that auto-ignition occurs considerably ahead of the combustion front. None 
of the prtisent records show any trace of this. They state that auto-ignition 
was observed in a mixture (iCaHj + 2-70a + 2'9N2), but similar and richer 
mixtures have been ignited in the long steel tube at pressures up to 10 alano- 
spheres, and no such effect has been obsc;rved to ocicur. It seems possible 
that the records obtained might bo explained by the setting up of jerky 
explosions (described on p. 110), occasioned perhaps by leakage of gas from 
the bomb. 

Fenning has carefully mvestigated detonation in petrol-air, hexane-air and 
benzene-air mixtures in a bomb 20 cms. long x 17-5 cms. diameter. It was 
foimd that only rich mixtures could develop detonation under such conditions, 
and that rise of temperature increased the tendency to detonate. In the work 
here described complete combustion mixtures of pentane, as dilute as those 
employed by Fenning for hexane or petrol, do not detonate oven after a run 
of 160 cms., much less in 20 cms. Experiments with dilute mixtures rich in 
combustible have not yet been carried out in the explosion tube. In a short 
bomb rise of pressure at the combustion front would be more rapid and con¬ 
sequently detonation might occur more readily. 

There appear to be several views of the phenomenon known as " knocking 
in internal combustion engines :— 

(1) Combustion changes to detonation, a detonation wave being set up. 

(2) Combustion changes to detonation locally, but the wave is not transmitted 
throughout the charge. 

(3) Self-ignition of portions of the charge occurs. 

Depending on circumstances, any of these views may represent what happens. 
It is probable that when violent knocking takes place, detonation is set up 
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and the detonation wave passes through the unbumt gases. Reflection waves 
would travel back and forth through the burnt gases getting slower and slower 
as they cooled. On the other hand, since conditions in an engine are such 
that (a) the mixture is near the limiting mixture strength in which a detonation 
wave can transmit itself, (6) the detonation may occur when the bulk of the 
charge is burnt, (c) the piston has commenced to move out, and {d) the charge 
is in a state of turbulence, mild detonation may indicate that a local change 
to the detonating type of combustion occurs, but that a detonation wave is not 
propagated; many of the photographs indicate this |)OBsibility. 

Wendlandt* has determined the composition of the Kmit mixtures (at ordinary 
pressures) for hydrogen-air and carbon monoxide-oxygen mixtures, which will 
transmit a detonation wave. A very slight change of composition makes a 
great difference to the propagation of the wave, and probably a slight difference 
of pressure would make similar differences. It is thus quite possible that local 
detonation might occur without transmission of a wave throughout the unburnt 
gas. 

The conditions which give rise to detonation are, no doubt, high local pressure 
and high local temperature. Sound waves from the spark, self-ignition centres 
and obstructions may occasion high local pressures; hot valves, hot intake 
or exhaust gases, carbon deposit or any influence reducing heat loss might 
produce high temperatures. Adiabatic (compression during the compression 
stroke and the additional temperature from the hot exhaust gases generally 
provide a high enough temperature at the end of the compression stroke to 
ignite the charge were more time available before passage of the spark. It is 
possible, therefore, that part of the charge might ignite of itself after the spark 
had passed, particularly as the pressure would be rising rapidly. Such an 
acftion ought however to assist, rather than otherwise, normal combustion, 
just as multiple ignition centres are well known to do. Compression waves 
set up by tlio ignited charge nmy cause auto-ignition of another part of the 
charge, giving rise to stronger compression waves which orxeasion knocking. The 
present work does not provide any evidence for such a view, but it is intended 
to carry out further experiments on the point. 

VII. SmMmry, 

(1) Detonation in acetylene and in pentane mixtures at high initial tem¬ 
peratures (230*^ C.) and pressures (10 atmospheres) has been investigated photo¬ 
graphically, using a steel tube fitted with glass windows. 

* ‘ Z. Phys. Chem./ voL 116, p. 227 (1926). and vol. 110, p. 637 (1924). 
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(2) Inotease of initial preaauze engenden eadiar detonation up to a certain 
limit, when farther increase makes very little difierenoe. 

(3) The effect of increase of initial temperature was also investigated. At 
a given initial pressure, rise of initial temperature appeared to render detonation 
slightly later. 

(4) Lead tetraethyl was not found to affect the position of detonation of 
the mixtures investigated at hig^ pressure either at normal initial temperature 
or at 230° G. 

This work has been carried out with funds provided by the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company. We are indebted to the Company and their technical staff for their 
interest in it. 


KEY TO PH0T0QBAPH8. 

Plats 17. 

Photo. 1.—^Effect of prassure on position of detonation. Mixture IC^Ht + 2-60| + 4N|, 
16 lbs. pressure. Detonates at 62 onu. 

Paoio. 2.—Effect of pr e s su r e on position of detonation. Mixture ICjHi + 2*60, + 4N,, 
80 lbs. pressure. Detonates at 31 oms. 

Photo. S. —^Effect of pressure on position of detonation. Mixture 1C,H, + 2*60, + 

60 lbs. pressure. Detonates at 18 cms. 

Photo. 4.—^Mixture 1C,H, -f 2*60, + 4M„ ignited at centre of tube (66 Ibe, pressure). 
Detonates at 22 onu. 

Photo. 6.—Mixture lC,Hi, + 80, + 16N„ 130 lbs. pressure. Detonates at 74 ems. 

Plath 18. 

Photo. 6.—Effect of temperature on position of detonation. Mixture C,H, + 2*60, 
+ 6A, 16 lbs. pressure. Detonates at 66 oms. 

Photo. 7.—Ditto at 40* C. Detonation at suse petition. 

Photo. 8r— Effect of lead ethyl and tunperature. G,Hi, + 80, + i8N,, 70 lbs. 280* C. 
Detonates at 86 oms. 

Photo. 0.—Effect of temperature alone. C,Hi, + 80, + 16 Nm 70 lbs. 230* C. Detonates 
at 88 oms. 

Photo. 10.—Mixture CiH,, -1 80, + dN„ 79 lbs. Normal temperature. Detonates at 
32 oms. 

Photo. 11.—^Effect of lead ethji. lGxtareC,H„*f80,8N,,791bs. Normal temperature. 
Detonataa at 30 oms. 
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Some Physical Properties of icebergs and a Method for 
their Destruction. 

By Howabd T. Barnes, D.Sc., F.B.S., Ftofessor of Physics and former 
Dizeotoc, McGill University, Montreal. 

(Received November 4, 1926.) 
fPLATW 19-22.] 

The icebergs which infest the North Atlantic have their origin in the glaciers 
of Greenland. The ice composing them is formed by compression of snow and 
frost, and in consequence possesses stractural characteristios very different 
from those of ordinary ice, which we may call thermal ice. 

Glacial ice has been studied a great deal, and the literature on the subject is 
voluminous. 

From all of this material it may be learned that the structure of g^ier ice 
and icebergs is granular in nature. The nuclei of these grains are obviously 
the snow crystals which have in the course of ages grown to considerable size. 
With the depression of the snow under the accumulations of fresh deposits, 
a great deal of air is entangled and pressed into the mass. During the move¬ 
ment of the ice downwards and outwards, cracks and crevices result in ways 
well understood. These become filled with melted glacier ice water of great 
purity and refteeze free of air. The natural colour of pure ice is a deep blue 
by the scattering of the li^t from tbe large ice molecules, and in these leftozen 
cracks are found the remarkable deep blue bands which are characteristic of 
iceberg masses. 

Solid pressure ice, which contains air, is a deep green, but rapidly weathers 
on the exposed surface under a bright sun to pure white. 

The appearance of the surface is caused by innumerable air bubbles which have 
been released in the ice by the sun’s rays, and have assumed measurable 
proportions. It is not the purpose here to go into the theory of glacial move¬ 
ment, or discuss the purely geological or climatologioal aspect of glacieis, as 
this is very little cmmeoted with the object of the present investi^tion, udtioh 
has been carried out in an attempt to gain sufficient knowledge of icebergs to 
find some way to hasten their disruption. * 

It is onfy by a careful physical study of icebergs that suggestion can be 
gathered towards this end. 

The author has had this matter under study for a great many years, his first 
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iceberg pictures having been obtained in 1893, but it was not until 1910, after 
many years devoted to ice research on the St. Lawrence Kiver, that he was able 
to give special attention to the problem. 

The first iceberg expedition sent out by the writer was in the summer of 
1910 when, through the help of the Canadian Government, passage was given 
on one of the Government boats from Quebec to Hudson Bay and return. 
During this voyage microthermometer observations were made of sea tempera¬ 
tures in the proximity of icebergs, and it was found that an iceberg is surrounded 
by a 7X)ne of water in general higher in temperature than the (‘urrents in which 
it was being carried. 

Other expeditions were organised and carried out around the Strait of Belle 
[sle, the Coast of Labrador, and several across the Atlantic through the kindness 
of the steamship lines (C.P.R., Royal and Allan lines). The final result of this 
work has already been published.* 

Tn 1924 the author went o\it on one of the ice patrol trips of the U.S. Coast¬ 
guard ships (U.S.C.G. “ Modoc ”) to study their methods of ice patrol. Fortu¬ 
nately this time was spent floating alongside a single berg 60 miles ofi the 
Newfoundland Coast. Much valuable information was obtained as to the way 
in which an iceberg breaks up imder uatiural conditions. Two weeks were 
consumed in tbis study, and the interesting fact was noticed by the writer that 
the greatest calving and most numen^us cracking took place in the early morning 
at and immediately after sunrise. 

Observation showed that during the night the berg stopped running with 
water over its surface and froze again. 

With the advent of sunlij^t, and before the surface-melting started, the 
heat of the returning day apparently penetrated the ice and, it was thought, 
caused an unequal expansion, resulting in the cracking. 

All day the berg ran with water and washed away this heat, maintaining a 
siuiace temperature of 0° G. 

I3uring the night and towards morning the largest growlers fell oil and 
floated away. This suggested to the writer that strains could be set up at 
will in the great ice mass by the local application of heat at a high enough 
temperature to oast powerful rays into the ice. 

* **43td Annual Report, Dei»irtment of Marine andFuheries of Canada,^’ 1009-10, 
* Royal Institution Report,' May, 1012. The voyage of the Sootia " in 1013 and U.SS. 

** Seneca " in the same year failed to pick out the iceberg effect owing to the lack of a 
suitable miorothermometer. An ordinary recorder is not sensitive enough to detect the 
warm layers. 
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The actual experiment of applying heat in an iceberg was not tried, however, 
until two years later, but the idea then obtained was productive of helpful 
methods for general ice control on a very large scale.* 

Physical Properties, 

Several were considered of interest, but all of them could not be studieil 
during the recent expedition to Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland, made by 
the writer during the past summer. 

Information was gathered on the purity of the iceberg ice, and the amount 
and quality of the air compressed in the berg. By inference the density of the 
co-volume of ice and air which composes the bulk of the iceberg was obtained. 
The other physical properties, such as hanlness and elastic constants, must be 
reserved for a later series of tests. 

The chemical work of this expedition was done entirely by my son, Mr. W. H. 
Barnes, Demonstrator of Chemistry in McGill University. 

Comfortable quarters were given the writer in the Notre Dame Bay Memorial 
Hospital situated at Twillingatc, which was the headquarters during the stay 
in Newfoundland. The director. Dr. Charles E. Parsons, was most kind in 
giving us a room for a laboratory. The photographic rooms connected with 
the X-ray department of the hospital gave us an opportunity for developing 
the colour plates which were made to show the wonderful deep blue and green 
of the ice masses. The Agfa colour process plates wore found very satisfactory. 

Results of the Chemical Tests, 

Total Solids .—About one litre of water was evaporated to dryness in a 
weighed platinum dish, and the dish and residue was re-weighed. The following 
results were obtained :— 



Volume.' 


Total Solicht. 

Nature of Wat«*r 

Kvaporated. 

Uemdue. 

Flirt, per (1000(MI) 

Mdted iceberg ice 

1079 c.c. 

0*0046 gms. 

0*41 

Distilled water 

1044 O.C. 

0*0066 gme. 

0*52 


The residue, which in each case was black and insoluble in water, was probably 
made up of dust particles from the air accumulated during the evaporations, 

* *' Engi n eeri ng Features in Bi'eakiug the Allegheny Xue Gorge/' *The Journal of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada/ vol. 0, p. 453 (1036). 
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Relative Volume of Air in IcAerg Ice .—large test tube having a thin paper 
strip down one side was partially filled with toluene and placed in an ice-salt 
freezing mixture. When the temperature of the toluene had become constant 
its level in the tube was marked on the paper strip. A piece of iceberg ice 
was tli :n quickly dried with filter paper and placed in the toluene, the new level 
of tile toluene being marked on the paper strip as before. The piece of ice 
was then rapidly transferred by means of a long forceps to a bath of melted 
ice-water at room temperature, where it was allowed to melt under an inverted 
funnel. 

The air on escaping passed into an eudiometer tube, where it collected by 
displacing the melted ice water with which the tube was filled. Care was taken 
that no bubbles adhered to the stem of the funnel or the walls of the eudiometer 
tube. The volume of air collected was read at atmospheric pressure from the 
graduations on the eudiometer tube. 

The volume of tiie ice was obtained by replacing the toluene in the large 
test tube by water run in from a burette, the volume between the two marks 
on the paper strip being carefully noted. 

The following results were obtained with two samples of ice;— 


Temperature of 

Volume of Air 

Volume of 

Per cent. 

Toluene. 

(nsduood to tempera- 

Too and Air. 

Volume of Air. 


ture of Toluene). 

i 



-0-8"C 

0'28o.c. 

1*85 0.0. 

15*1 

-Sl»C. 

0*65 0.0. 

7*4 c.c. 

7*4 


The calculations involved in the above results assume that the air in the iceberg 
ice is at atmospheric pressure. Observation of the behaviour of the ice on 
melting and the sizes of the bubbles in the ice, and after being released from 
tile ice, support this assumption. 

Analyna of Air Eneiosed in Iceberg Ice. —tiround-glass stoppered bottles of 
about 600 c.c. capacity were filled with melted ice-water and inverted in a bath 
of melted iceberg ice. The iceberg ice was allowed to melt under a funnel, the 
stem of which passed through a rubber cork into the neck of the bottle to be 
filled. Two of the bottles were completely filled with the air, whereas three 
others were sealed up with water. The ground-glass stoppers were wired to 
the bottles and sealing was completed with paraffin. 

At a later date the bottles were opened under water which had previously 
been aerated for 10 hours. A long bent glass tube filled with water was inserted 
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tliiou£^ the neck of the bottle into the gae, the other end being connected to 
a gas burette. A sample of the air was taken and analysed for carbon dioxide 
and oi^gen in the usual manner, using the Hempel apparatus, potassium 
hydroxide and alkaline pyrogallate being employed for absorption of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen respectively. 

The following are the results obtained, together with particulars of each 
sample:— 

Sample 1.—Air from growler shortly after it broke away from berg, collected 
over seawater at 46‘5° F. Sealed up with seawater in bottle. 


Analysis:— 

CO». 0-0 per cent. 

O* . 20-0 

Sample 2.—^Air from growler collected over melted iceberg ice without regard 
to temperature of bath. Sealed up with water through which bubbles passed. 
Analysis:— CO* 0* 

1 . 0-2 per cent. 17*7 per cent. 

2 . 0-0 ,. 17-9 

Mean . 0*1 „ 17*8 ,, 


Sample 3.—^Air from growler collected over melted iceberg ice. Temperature 
of bath, 40-45® C. Bottle completely filled with air. 

Analysis:— 

Mean of six analyses agreeing with one another to 0 • 6 per cent, oxygen. 

CO*. —0*1 per cent. 

O* . 19*0 

Sample 4.—^Air from 2 feet below surface of berg collected over melted iceberg 
ice. Temperature of bath, 45-50® C. Only a very small sample (23 c.c.) of air 
was collected. Bottle sealed up containing water from the bath. 

Analysis:— 

CO*. 0*4 per cent. 

0* . 13-8 

Sampie 5.—^Air from growler collected over melted iceberg ice at temperature 
of 40-46® C. Bottle filled completely with air. 

Analysis:— 

Mean of six analyses agreeing with one another to 0 ■ 6 per cent, oxygen. 


CO*. —O’l per cent. 

Os . 18-8 „ 
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Discmskm. 

With regard to the determination of total solids, it will be seen that melted 
iceberg ice is at least as pure as distilled water. At some future date it is 
planned to make conductivity measiirements on this water. 

The two determinations of the relative amount of air contained in iceberg ice 
are only approximate because of the difficulty in reading such small volumes of 
gas in the eudiometer tube, which was only graduated to tenths of a cubic 
centimetre. The next determinations will be made with a specially constructed 
tube of small bore, with which readings can be taken to a further number of 
decimal places. Tlie values already found, however, are probably a minimum 
because the ice on melting undoubtedly dissolved a small fraction of the air 
liberated. There was probably very little loss of air from the bubbles passing 
through the water in the eudiometer tube, because it was obtained by melting 
iceberg ice and allowing it to stand in an open pail for some length of time before 
use as a bath. 

It is also plamied to make tests at some future time on the relative amount 
of air at different depths through the bergs. 

The air analyses indicate that the air contained m the iceberg ice has 
probably the same composition iiB the atmosphere at the present day. 

The peculiar values for carbon dioxide obtained are due to experimental 
error. The carbon dioxide found was zero after the first few analyses due 
probably to the fact that the air sample was allowed to remain in the gas 
burette for 15 to 20 minutes before passing into KOH. This enabled it to 
come to the temperature of the room before the first volume was read. A 
very slight change in temperature would have a marked effect on the volume 
of the gas, since in most cases from 50 to 100 c.c. were used for each anal 3 mirt. 

That the composition of the air is probably the same as that of the atmo¬ 
sphere of the present day is shown by the following rough calculation. 

Taking the results of Sample 3, namely, 19-0 per cent, oxygen and neglecting 
the value for carbon dioxide recorded and assuming that the relative volume of 
air is, say, 10 per cent., then the relative amounts of oxygen and nitrogen in 
the original air are given by (0*19 X 100) + (0-0045 X 1000), for oxygen at 
40-45® C. from air is equal to J x 0-0225 vol. of O2 per vol. of water and 
(0*81 X 100)+ (0*0092 X 1000) for nitrogen, since the solubility of the nitrogen 
at 40-46® C. from air is equal to ^ x 0-0116 vol. of N 2 per vol. of water. 

The amount of oxygen in the original air is then equal to 
(0-19 X 100) + (0-0046 X 1000) 

f(0-81 X 100) + (0-0092 X 1000)] + [(0-19 X 100) + (0-0045 X 1000)] 

23-6 - 

” 20-7 per cent. 

113-7 

aaauming saturation of the iceberg ice with oxygen and nitrogen as it melts. 
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Tho slightly larger value of 20*0 per cent, oj^gen obtained for sample 1 
is probably due to the lesser solubility of air in sea water. The lower value 
obtained for sample 2 can be accounted for by the fact that no attention was 
paid to the temperature of the bath, and consequently it was usually at a much 
lower value than for samples 3 and 6. 

Samples 3 and 6, although from growlers from different bergs, were collected 
in exactly the same manner with the temperature of the bath maintained 
between 40 and 46° 0. 

The results obtained for the two samples agree closely with one another. 

The peculiarly low result obtained for sample 4 may be due to experimental 
error because the sample obtained was only 23 o.c. Unfortunately, no check 
could be made on this sample. The result, however, remains interesting, 
although not necessarily of special significance. It is hoped that at the next 
opportunity of obtaining iceberg ice a chamber capable of being evacuated 
will be avaUable. The ice will be broken up by a magnetic crusher in vacuum 
and the air collected and analysed very carefully over mercury. It is also 
planned to collect samples of the air from different depths in the berg in this way. 


Effect of Applying High Temperature Heat to Icebergs. 

The experiments with thermit were conducted on three bergs. The biggest 
one we could find was treated first with a hundred pound charge let into the 
ice about three feet. Tho result of firing was the emission of flame and fire to 
a height of 125 feet or more with a great explosion of the ice and the throwing off 
of great masses of the ice from the sides and ends of the main plateau treated. 
This iceberg was, we estimated from our survey, 500 feet long by as many wide, 
and its mountainous cliffs rose on one side to a height of between 76 to 100 feet 
with a second plateau 60 feet up. These measurements were made all from the 
water line and no estimate was made of the mass under the water. The whole berg 
was stable and oscillating very slowly from the swell with a period of from 4 to 6 
minutes. As anticipated, the effect of the intense heat in direct contact with 
the hard ice was to send a temperature wave into the mass which produced a 
great deal of (nacking and visible disruption, apart from the explosive shock 
(figs. 3 and 4) of the dissociated ice itself. This cracking went on all the evening 
after we returned to the village and could bo distinctly heard out at sea 5 mUes 
away. Toward the early morning a very loud reptnt resulted which woke many 
of the peoide of Twillingate, and when we visited the berg the next day we found 
the great bulk of the interior had come away. The day following witnessed the 
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fall efifoeli of the onusking when the whole plateau on which the ohaxge had been 
fixed ejfiit, and came away almost across the thermit hole. 

The disintegrating effect of the heat treatment can be seen by comparing 
pibotographs 1 and 2 which were taken before and after the charge of thermit 
was set off. The whole berg could have bemi broken up had we placed more heat* 
charges in at difforent points. As it was about a third of the ice was brolmn off 
and Ihe whole berg turned throuf^ 45 degrees throu|^ the lightening of the side 
treated. 

On the last day two charges of the hi explosive, bermite, were set off on the 
berg illustrated in photograph 2, which pulverised the ice surface a great deal. 
The second berg treated was a small one aground in Jenkin’s Cove, in the harbour. 
Fig. 6 shows firing the charge on this mass. 500 pounds placed about 4 feet 
in the ice was fired at sundown in order to allow the people of Twillingate an 
opportunity to see the spectacle of the burning and disrupting ice. The whole 
thing was a most wonderful sight when the mighty charge fired and roared, 
lighting up the iceberg and surrounding hills like Vesuvius in eruption. Fbunes 
and molten thermit and ice were shot upwards 100 feet or more by the explosion 
which fdlowed. Much of this berg was disrupted but the full effect of tiie big 
charge was lost into the air. As before the real change in the berg did not 
talm place until the next day, when most of the off-side nearly through tiie thermit 
hole came away (fig. 6). For two days after this berg continued to break away 
and rolled from one side to the other shifting its position as it was lightmied by 
Ineaking masses. 

The third berg treated was a smalt one of the mushroom type (fig. 7), outside 
the harbour, but aground off the shore of the North Island. The berg was 
rou^y 100 feet in diameter and almost round with a central cup-shaped dome. 
On the summit of this were planted two charges of thermit, the first of 60 pounds 
and a second of 100 pounds. Explosions came in both oases, but no visible 
sign of disrupting ice. On returning the next morning this berg could not 
be found for it had fallen away along the thermit hole, becoming honeycombed 
with cracks. A floating fragment was identified by marks of the molten tiiennit 
and the hole blown out by the reaction which was now on the wate^lillB half 
hidden under the surface, see fig. 8. Thxeeotherbeigscloseby werestillin|fiaee. 
. There is no doubt of the disrupting action of tiie hi§^ temperatoxe of the 
thermit, and another time means shall be found to sink the charge down 50 or 
100 ft. into the ice, which can easily be done by means of a rook drill in a very 
fow minutes. Indeed, the bergs can be drilled from a boat without going 
on tiiem where this is impraeticaUe. 
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\'ui. 1.—iecl>eij( before Ireatinji with Iheimil, 





!. 2.—The same letOieru two days later after thermit treatment test of a high 
explosne without inueh result. 


(h'aexnff p, 16H.) 
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Kicj. 3.—Ksplnsioii of tlio !(*<» from Iho road ion of 100 Ib (►f Ihoniut. 



Fig. 4.— Fruginonts of ice sciittcrcd over the nea from the force of the exploding ice. 
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PI. 21 . 





Fi(,. ti —A Hinnll itclxT^r e\plofI«'fl from tho roiufitm of THM) |}). of tliorniit. 




Fio. 6.—The snine ioeberf: taken the next niorninj' rapidly breakiii^r up from the honey 
combinjr and craeks of the intenae heat reaction. 
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Fl(!. 7 .—LhhI ii'rfMTjf to 1)0 treiitcd. Lijjhtin^' the fuf<e for Helllnyr olT a lilO Ih. (’harge. 




Fni. 8.—Fragment of the above ieeherg reeogniBcd by the marks of the thermit slag, and the 
hole blown out of tlie ice by the heat reaction. This piece was the only remains of 
the berg found the next morning, and was rapidly going to pieces, it was not safo 
to go on again. 'I'hree other bergs in the immediate vicinity remained in place. 

The thermit hole is nearly submergeil. 
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Studies upon Catalytic Combustion. — Pa/tt V. Union of 

Carbonic Oxide and other Oases with Oxygen in Contact 
* with a Fireclay Surface at 500® C. 

By William A. Bone.-D.Sc., F.R.S., and A. Forshaw, M.Sc. 

(Received December 24, 1926.) 

I Production. 

In a former communication to the Society, Bone and Wheeler dealt very 
fully with the ac^tion of a porous porcelain surface in promoting the slow com¬ 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen at 430° It was shown {iPer alia) (i) that 
previous exposure of the surface to hydrogen at such temperature stimulates 
its catalysing power towards normal electrolytic gas in a very remarkable 
degree, and (ii) that when excess of one or other of the reacting gases is present, 
the rate of combination is always proportional to the partial pressure of the 
hydrogen. 

In Sections A and B of tlie prchent coniinunication, similar experiments will 
be described upon the behaviour of a hreclay surface at 500° C. towards mixtures 
of carbonic oxide and oxygen, showing (i) that previo\m exposure of carbonic 
oxide has much the same stimulating effect upon its catalysing power as was 
previously observed by Bone and Wheeler in regard to a porcelain surface and 
hydrogen, and (ii) that in most other respects the surface catalysed the com¬ 
bination of 00-oxygeii mixtures in much tlie same way as does one of porcelain 
that of hydrogen and oxygen mixtures, except that in the former case the catalys¬ 
ing power is feebler than in the latter. In Sections C and D will be described 
comparative experiments upon the relative speeds of the catalytic combustion 
of carbonic oxide, hydrogen and methane, respoctively, in contact with a 
fireclay surface at 500° C. 

It should be understood that in all experiments the Bone and Wheeler cir- ^ 
culation apparatus was employed, a series of bulbs containing a solution of 
barium hydroxide being inserted to ensure the continuous and rapid removal 
from the system of the carbon dioxide produced. The general arrangement of 
the apparatus was iu all essential respects that shown in the diagram published 
in Port I hereof (jr.v.)f; its total capacity would be about 1,600 c.o., and the 

* - Phil. Trans.,’ A, voL 206, p. 13 (1906). 
t * Frooeodings/ A, vol. 100, p. 466 (1026). 

VOL. OXIV,—A. N 
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gaseous mixtures were circulated through the system at a rate such that each 
circuit was completed in about an hour. The experiments will be described 
in their chronological sequence, adopting the same symbols as before, so that 
the reader may better understand how the “ surface activity ” varied with such 
factors as 2 )revious history, pressure, and the actiml composition of the reacting 
mixtures concerned. Fur we would again emphasise how important it is for 
the correct interpretation of such experiments always to have the fullest 
infonnation as to the conditions throughout. Tt may be assumed that in all 
the cases the reacting mixtures were saturated with water vapour at the room 
temperature, which will be indicated by 6 in the text. 

fixpentneatal. 

The catalysing surface employed was prejiared by crushing a high-grade 
firebrick, removing the finer particles by sieving, and then using those which 
would bo retained on a mesh of 6 and pass through one of 3 per linear inch. 
The material was strongly ignited at 900“ C. in air before being packed into the 
reaction tube of the circulation apparatus. 

The gases used were quite pure, save for the presence of less than I })er cent, 
of adventitious nitrogen, which may be regarded as negligible. All the pn'ssure 
values recorded in the paper refer to the dry “ nitrogen-free ” gas. 

It should also be understood that, throughout any given series of experiments, 
the fumae.e used for heating the reaction tube was never turned out, but kept 
going continuously at the experimental temperature for the whole duration of 
the series. 


. 1 . 

This series of experuiients was carried out at Manchester University by one 
of us (W. A. B.) in conjunction with G. W. Andrew in the summer of 1906, 
just before the apparatus was dismantled for removal to Leeds University 
whore it was reinstalled two years later for the remainder of the research. 

At the outset of the series, the “ activity ” of the surface was very low, a 
value of ib = 0*016 (approx.) being obtained when a “ moist " normal mixture 
2CO -f- 0| waa circulated over it, the rate of combination throughout being 
pnqportkiDal to Gie pressure of the reacting mixture as follows:— 
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lijnperinumt I (14/6/1906) imlh a 2CO + <>2 Mixhirv, 



T - 490“ C. 

0 = 26-5“. 

t 

Hours. 

itun. 

t.=jlog 

0 

lOB 

— 

2 

BHO 

0-01 r»4 

1 

:)55 

00151 

0 

XA\ 

0-0161 

10 

287 

0-0153 


At the coucUiftiou of the ex^Miriiueut a sample of the residtial gas was n^niuved 
from the apparatus for analysis, when it was found to contain 65*0 [ht cent, 
of carbonic oxide. The ratio C/A obtained in the explosion analysis was, 
however, 0-623, showing that a little hydrogen had been generated by the 
interaction CO -|- Hj COg f 11^ during the experiment. 

KjopenmetilH ll to IV mUh Mixiutei^ conimning Excetts of Carlnmic Oxide. 

In three successive experiments a mixture originally containing a large (»xccss 
of carbonic oxide, namely, 4CO + Oj, was circulated over the surface at 490°, 
and after each experiment the. residual gas, after all the oxygen had disappeared, 
was kept circulating over it at the same temperature for many hours. In 
these circumstances, not only was the activity of the surface, as indicated by 
the kot values, greatly enhanced, but the rate of combination was much more 
proportional to the partial pressure of the carbonic oxide than to that of the 
oxygen, as the following observations (Experiment IV T = 490°, 6 = 26°) 
show > - 


t 

i’wi 

Po. 

k k 

Hours. 

nun. 

mm. 


0 

299 

76 

— 

2 

246 

49 

0-0427 0-095.3 

4 

207 

29 

U-0400 0-1046 


167 

9 

0-0390 0-1425 


A sample of the gas removed from the apparatus at the end of 6^ hours, 
whilst there was still a small proportion of oxygen in it, gave on subsequent 
explosion analysis a C/A ratio ^ 0-610, showing that only u small amount of 

N 2 
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hydrogen had been generated by interaction between steam and carbonic oxide 
up to that point. When, however, the circulation of the residual gaa, whose 
oxygen-content soon vanished, was continued over the surface, hydrogen 
rapidly accumulated in it, as the following figures indicate:— 

Percentage Composition of the N,-free Residual Glas in the Apparatus after— 

18 hours. 42 hours. 

CO .. 86-7 72-4 

H- .. .. 13-3 270 

Such indeed was ty^iical of our usual experience during the investigation; 
for so long as free oxygen was present in the reacting mixture little or no free 
hydrogen accumulated in it, but afterwards it would do so. 

It will be seen from experiments to be described in Section C hereof, that the 
rate of oxidation of hydrogen at the experimental temperature over the surface 
was very much greater than that of moist carbonic oxide. 

Experiment V (29/8/1906) with a 2CO -j- Oj Mixture showing the Simulating 
Effect of the Residuid Gas from IV. 

T 490". 0 22-0. 

The residual gas from Experiment IV having been circulated over the surface 
at 490° for 48 hours and then withdrawn from the apparatus, the catalysing 
power of the surface towards the “ nonnal ” 2CO Oj mixture was found to 
be many times greater than in Experiment I, os the following results show:— 

t l*2CO + 0, 

Hours mni. 

0 400 — 

2 237 01137 

4 160 01066 

Experiment VI (2/7 /1906) vnlh a Mixture containing Excess of Oxygen. 

T = 490°. 0 = 23°. 

The surface having thus been brought into a highly active condition, a 
mixture initially containing equal volumes of the reacting gases («.e., CO -|- Og) 
was circulated over it at 490°, with the result that the rate of combination. 
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which still remained veiy aupor-normal, was found to be nearly proportional 
to the partial pressure of the CO, as follows :— 


t 

Hours. 

Poo 

mm. 

Po, 

mm. 

*ioo 


0 

201 

200 

— 


1 

167 

178 

0*1073 

0*0506 

2 

126 

162 

0*1014 

0*0467 

4 

86 

142 

0*093+ 

0*0372 

10 

19 

109 

0-1024 

0*0263 


Experiments V 11 to IX with a 200 -f- Oj Mixture shneing the Depressing Effect 

of Oxygen-treatmertt. 

Finally, after a prolonged treatment of the surface with oxygen at 490°, 
during which its catalysing power continuously decreased, a stable condition 
of very low activity was reached (Experiment IX) wliich loft the surface in 
much the same condition as it had been at the commencement of the series 
(compare Experiment 1), as follows:— 

Experiment IX (16/7/1906). 

T ^ 490°. 0 == 2.^1°. 


t 

Pasj+o, 

k, 

Hours. 

mm. 


0 

400 

— 

5 

334 

0*0167 

24 

166 

0*0160 

42 

80 

0*0167 


B. 



Two years later, after the apparatus had been re-installed at the University 
of Leeds, another series of experiments was carried out by A. Forshaw with 
a similar surface at a temperature which did not vary more than 2 or 3° on either 
side of 500° C. during the whole period covered by them. 

At the outset of the experiments the cjitalysing power of the surface was 
feeble (itj » 0*0247), but it gradually increased as successive “ normal ” 
2CO -f- 0| mixtures were circulated over it, until eventually it reached a &irly 
steady state with = 0*030, which was considered to represent the " normal ” 
condition for the series. It vrill suffice to give the details of one typical group 
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ol Huec^Hiftive experimentK (No». XX to XXV11) of the series, in order to show 
how the resultH proviouHly (»bta5ned in Manchester were generally confirmed. 


ExperinwtU XX (30/6/1908) with a 2CO -f- Oj Mixture, shofving the “ normal ” 
Catalysing Power of the Surface. 



T = 

^ 501 to 503". 

0 := 22-6". 



/ 

P2C0+0, 




Flours. 

mm. 




0 

448-4 




1 

418-9 

()-029<) 



1 

345-0 

0-0285 



19i 

116-8 

0-0303 


The apparatus 

was now 

rapidly evacuated, and a mixture 4CO + O 2 intro- 

duced. 





Erpmnient XXI (1 /7/1908) with Mixture cotUaimng Ewoess CO. 


T = 498 to 504". 0 

= 22 to 24". 


1 

Pco 

Po. 


^’lo, 

Hours. 

mm. 

mm. 



(» 

.W-9 

94-5 

— 

— 

2 

320-2 

76-2 

0-0231 

0-0407 

4 

292-8 

59-5 

U-U233 

0-0.502 

H 

2.55-7 

40-9 

0-0234 

0-0.559 

lOf 

202-0 

14-0 

0-0236 

0-0771 


It is clear that the catalysing power of the anrfaco, which is best indicated by 
the values, steadily increased during the (>xperiment, the rate of reaction 
being strictly proportional to the partial pressure of the carbonic oxide through¬ 
out. Analysis again showed that there had been no appreciable liberation of 
hydrogen by the interaction of carbonic oxide and steam during the first 
hours, M., whilst any free oxygen remained in the system. On continuing the 
circulation of the residual gas, after all the oxygen had disappeared, however, 
hydrogen slowly appeared, as the following figures show:— 


t 

Psrceotage composition of 
Gm ill AppAmtiu 

k 



20 ; 

45 

93 Honrs. 

CO=* 

88-4 

G9*0 

51-8 


10-4 

29-6 

47-0 

N,=== 

1-2 

1-5 

1'2 
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The residual gas having been continuously circulated for upwards of 80 hours 
over the surface and then withdrawn, the catalysing power of the surface towards 
a normal 2CO + Og mixture (Experiment XXII) was found to have bi»n greatly 
enhanced, as follows :— 

XXII (6/7/1908) viith a 2CO -f fl* Mirlnre. 

T -r 600". 0 -r 22°. 


t 

Hours. 

1’ ;co I o, 
mm. 


0 

160-8 

— 

2 

294-6 

0-0925 

4 

210-8 

0-0826 

8 

IN-6 

0-0744 


On continuing to circulate a 2CO + Oj mixture over the surbee at 600° 
(luring the next 4.8 hours, the rtatalvsing power gradually diminished until 
had fallen to 0-048 (in Experiments XXITT and XXIV) th(t details of which 
need not be reproduced). Whereupon, the apparatus was evacuated and an 
approximately equimolecular TO -|- Oj mixture was introduced after which 
the following observations (Experiment XXV) were made :— 

XXV (7/7/1908) mth a Mixture contmuiruf Exceux of 
'r - 500°. 0 - 20°. 


t 

I’co . 



^‘lO, 

Hours. 

mm 

mm. 



0 

J71-2 

198-9 

— 

— 

2 

131-9 

179-3 

0-0666 

0-0226 

4 

101-6 

164-1 

0-0667 

0-0209 

7 

68-9 

147-7 

0-0666 

0-0185 

12 

35-4 

l.’ll -0 

0-0570 

0-0161 

261 

4-6 

115-6 

0-0616 

0-(N)92 


Attention is again directed to the remarkable constancy of the kgo values 
throughout {<f. also Experiment XXI). Finally, after the residual oxygen 
had been circulated in the apparatus for 48 hours longer, and then pumped out, 
the catalysing power of the surface towards the theon'tical 2CO + 0, mixtoies 
was redetermined (Experiment XXVI) as follows: - - 
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Experiment XXVI (9/7/1908) a 2G() + 0| Mixture after 48 hours 

0, treatment. 


T = 

601 to 503°. 

6 = 20°. 

t 

Hours. 

Paco + o, 
mm. 


0 

432-6 

— 

2 

.364-1 

0-04,36 

4 

296-8 

0-0413 

6 

272-9 

0-0400 


After tbo conclusion of this experiment the furnace was turned out, and the 
apparatus evacuated; it was then allowed to remain vacuous at the room 
temperature for a period of six weeks, after which the furnace was le-lighted 
and the temperature of the reaction tube raised to 600° 0. again. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the tube cracked during the process, admitting air to the 
surface; but it was quickly mended and the apparatus re-exhausted. On 
subsequently re-<letenaining the catalysing power of the surface towards a 
theoretical 200 -|- O 2 mixture (Experiment XXVIl) it was found to have 
fallen nearly to the same “ normal ” value as had been observed at the com- 
mencement of the series {ef. Experiment XXI), as follows:— 

Experitnent XXVII (26/8/1908) with a 2C0 -)- Oj Mixture. 

T = 500 to 604°. 0 == 20°. 

t P 2 U 0 + 0 , kj 

Hours ram. 

0 218-8 — 

2 185-8 0-0365 

6 137-6 0-0336 

C,—Comparison of the relative Catalysing Powers of the Surface at 600° towards 
(a) 2H, Oj and (6) 2CO -f- 0, Mixtures respectivdy. 

As it seemed of interest to compare the relative catalysing power of the 
surface towards theoretical 2H, -f O 2 and 2C0 -f 0| mixtures, respectively, 
at 600° under like conditions, another series of experiments, extending alto¬ 
gether over about a month was undertaken. The reaction tube containing 
the surface was maintained within 6° on either side of 600° C. throu^out the 
whole series. Theoretical mixtures of (a) 2 H 2 + O, or (6) 2(X)2 -|- Og, each 
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saturated with water vapour at tho ro6m temperature (16 to 20° C.)i were alter¬ 
nately circulated over the surface, and the reaction constant determined in 
each case. In this way a series of comparative residts was obtained, which 
proved unmistakably that the rate of catalytic combustion of hydrogen far 
exceeded that of carbonic oxide over the surface, as the following summarised 
results show;— 

Mean ki Values in Experiments with 



2Hg -j- Ojj 

0 

0 


2C!() -h (), 

0 

0 

XXTX .. 

0-1194 

20-0 

XXVIII 

.. 0-03B4 

20-5 

XXX .. 

0-1130 

18-5 

XXXI 

0-0600 

— 

XXXII1 

0-1071 

18-0 

XXXII 

0-0444 

18-0 

XXXIV 

0-1006 

17-0 

XXXVTT 

0-0461 

16-0 

XXXV 

.. 0-1093 

17*0 

XXXIX 

0-0358 

- 

XXXVI 

0-1099 

16-0 


— 





Mean 

0-0423 


Mean 

o-iido 






It should be noted that whereas the values for 2 H 2 -f Oj varied but little 
from the general mean, those for 2CO 4- Oj showed somewhat greater 
divergence. Possibly this circumstance may be due to the last-named mixtures 
being more sensitive than the former to variations in the hygroscopic con¬ 
ditions, because the values for the 2COi 4- 0| mixtures varied fairly regularly 
wil^ the saturation temperature 6. On an average, the moist 2H| -|- 0, 
mixtures combined about 2*5 times as quickly as did the moist 2C!02 4- 0, 
mixtures over the surface. 

This conclusion was subsequently coniirined by two experiments (XLVIII 
and XLIX) in each of which a mixture of hydrogen, cjirbonic oxide and oxygen 
in approximately equimolecular proportions was circulated over the surface 
at 600°, and the partial pressure of each of its three constituents determined at 
stated intervals as shown by the hereunder figures, which leave no room for 
doubt concerning the fiister burning of the hydrogen. 
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Evpenments XLVlll and XLIX with o + CO + O, Mixtvre. 





T = 500“. 






Partial Pressures of 



Time 

H, 

CO 

0, 



HourfD. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 



ro .. 

.U7 

143 

150 

XLvrii 


\h 

. 3:5 

118 

(80) 



Uj 

. 8 

5:1 

34 



r 0 .. 

. 151 

143 

159 



1 1 .. 

. 92 

128 

118 

XLIX 

< 

1 3 

. 47 

95 

82 



m .. 

. 19 

66 

52 


It niHy be mentioned that in the nocond experiment there seemed to be some 
indication of a slight absorption of oxygen by the surface. 

D. Cowparison of the Rale* of Catalytic CombtMioti, of Methane and. Hydrogen 
respectively over the surface at 500“ C. 

In this final series of experiments, which were carried out for ns by Dr. 
Harold Hartley at the University of Leeds in November, 1909, the relative 
rates of the catalytic combustion of hyilrogeti and methane over the same 
fireclay surface at 500“ were compared. 

It has lung been known that in flames and explosions the affinity of methane 
far exceeds that of hydrogen for oxygen. Thus in 1915 one of us (W. A. fi.) 
found that when a mixture of methane, hydrogen and oxygen corresponding 
to CH 4 + 2H, -f- Us is exploded in bombs at initial pressures between 18 and 48 
atmospheres, the resulting oxygen distribution between the two combustible 
gases showed the affinity of methane to be at least twenty or thirty times 
greater than that of hydrogen for oxygen in such circumstances.* 

We have found, however, that in their catalytic combustion over a fireclay 
surbce at 500“, the foregoing order of things is completely reversed, the h 3 rdtogen 
now burning at a very much faster rate than the hydrocarbon, as the following 
experimental results show :— 


* \V. A. Ooiio,' I’hil. TmnH vol. 2ifi. p. 298 (lOlfi). 
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L to Lll with a CH| 1 211^ i Ojj Mirhtrr. 
T 500^ 

Partial PresHuros of 


t 

rn* 


()., 

0 

Hours. 

nim. 

inni. 

null. 

(I 

/o .. .. 


192-0 

99-1\ 

20 

•\ 4 .. . 

{).t*7 

10-8 

i:i-()/ 

Difference 

11-7 

145-2 

80-1 


r 0 , .. 

\n 

I07-2 

‘.•5*2 

191-1 

28-8 

io:i-r)\ 

2-9/ 

20 

Difference 

12-0 

102-3 



r« .. .. 

101 •:! 

203-0 

97-s'! 

21 

l 7 

90-0 

27-2 

o-hJ 


Difference 

4-8 

175-8 

90-7 



It should be uiid<ustood that, as the baryta absorption bulbs were kept in 
the circuit during the experiments, any oarbou dioxide resulting from the 
methane-oxidation would be quickly removed from the system. No carbon 
was ever deposited on the surface, but im an experiment proceeded n. small 
amount (up to about 2 per cent.) of carbonic oxide accumulated in the n^acting 
gases. 


Sumfuary, 

The principal concliisums established by the research in regard to the nctio/i 
of a fireclay surfa<;e in catalysing the conibiistion of carbonic oxide at 6*Hr 
may be summarised as follows 

(1) That the surface catalyses the combination of (moist) carbonic oxide 
and oxygen much in the same way as it does that of hydrogen and oxygen at 
the same temperature though in a less degree. 

(2) That, with a moist mixture of the carbonic oxide and oxygen in their 
coTnbiuing pro])ortions, the rate of combination is always din^ctly pTOj}OTtioual 
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to the pressure of the dry mixture, provided that the surface is in a ** normal ” 
condition^ and the reaction-product quickly removed from the system. 

(3) That the catalysing power of the surface can be greatly stimulated by 
previous exposure at the I’eaction temperature to the combustible gas. The 
stimulus so imparted is not, howtiver, permanent, but gradually dies away after 
the exciting cause is removed. It may also be removed by exposing the surface 
to oxygen at the reaction temperature. Indeed an oxygen-treated surface 
becomes either ** normally ” active, or only slightly more so, according to 
conditions. 

(4) That when the carbonic oxide and oxygen are present in other than 
their combining propoitions, their rate of combination is proportional to the 
partial pressure of tlje carbonic oxide, which thus becomes the controlling 
factor in the process. 

(6) That of hydrogen, carl)onic oxide and methane, the first named is the 
most, and the Inst-nam(;d the least, amenable to the catalytic combustion. 

Fuithcr discussion ns to the interpretation of the experiments is deferred 
until a future [)apcr which one of us proposes to publish in oonjimction with 
Dr. Harold Hartley, who, in addition to carrying out a long experimental 
research on the a(!tion of silver in catalysing the (combustion of carbonic oxide, 
the results of which have yet to be reported, has given much attention to the 
theoretical aspects of the subject. Meanwhile, we desire to express our indebted¬ 
ness to the Government Grant Committee of the Society for grants out of which 
part of the expenses of the investigation were defrayed. 
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The Theoretical Prediction of the Physical Properties of Many- 
Electron Atoms and Ions. Mole Refraction,^ Dianu^netic 
Susceptibility^ and Extension in Space. 

By Linus Paulino, Fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 

Foundation. 

(Oomuiuiiicaied by A. Somnierfeld, For.Mein B.8. -lleceivod January 1, 11)27.) 


I. - -Introduction. 

It is customary to express the empirical data conc'erning term values in the 
X-ray region by introducing an effective nuclear charge 7j,atfi the place of 
the true nuclear charge Ze in an equation theoretically applicable only to a 
hydrogen-like atom. Often a screening constant S is ased, defined by the 
equation 

Z«if Z-S; 


and this screening constant is qualitatively explained as due to the action of 
electrons which are nearer the nucleus than the electron under consideration, 
and which in effect partially neutraUse the nuclear field. Thus the relativistic 
or magnetic doublet separation may be represented by the equation 


Av - 


Ka- 


H^k(k- 1 ) 


(Z* .Vo)‘ 


This equation, iucluduig succeeding t«^rms, was obtiiincd origmully by Soninier- 
feld from relativistic considerations with the old quuntuin theory ; the first 
term, except for the screening constant lias now been derived by Heisenberg 
and Jordan! with the use of the quantum mechanics and the idea of the spinning 
electron. The value of the screening constant is known for a number of 
doublets, and it is found empirically not to vary with Z. 

It has been found possible to evaluate Sq theoretically by means of the follow¬ 
ing treatment: (1) Each electron shell within the atom is idealised as a 
uniform surface charge of electricity of amount — on a sphere whose radius 
is oqrial to the average value of the electron-nucleus distance of the electrons 
in the shell. (2) The motion of the electron under consideration is then deter¬ 
mined by the use of the old quantum theory, the azimuthal qimntum number 
being chosen so as to produce the closest approximation to the quantum 

* The phrase ** mole refraction will be used in this i>a|)er in place of " coefficient of 
refraction'' or '*molal ooeffioient of refraction,” in conformity with the use of the 
German word Moliefraktion. 

t ' Z. f, PhyBik,’ vd. 37, p. 2ft3 (1926). 
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mechanics. (3) Since does not depend on Z, it is evaluated for largo values 
of Z, by expanding in powers of z^/Z and neglecting powers higher than the 
first, and then comparing the expansion with that of the expression containing 
Z — in powers of s^/Z. The values of Hq obtained in this way* are in satis¬ 
factory agreement with the empirical ones, the agreement being excellent in the 
cast^ of orbits of large excentricity, for which the idealisation of the electron 
shells would bo expected to introduce ojily a small error. 

The important problem of the theoretical evaluation of the pro|)ertieH of 
many-electron atoms and ions has so far received little attention, c*ompared 
with that devoted to spectral term values. The wave mechanics of Schrddinger 
provides an atomic model which suggests that the method of treatment given 
Sg can be used in deriving theoretical values of sc.reening constants to be used 
in the equations i*epresenting the mole refraction or polarisability, diamagnetic 
sus(*eptibility, extension in space, and other properties of atoms and monatomic 
ions. This procedure is followed in this paper, the assumption being made 
that the nuclear charge is large in comparison with the charge of an electron 
shell. This requirement is not well fulfilled by actual atoms and ions. How¬ 
ever, from a comparison with the accurately known experimental values of 
the mole refrac^tion of the rare gases and of some ions in aqueous solution it is 
found that the calculated values of the mole refraction screening constant are 
not greatly in error. The indicated corrections are made; so that, with the 
aid of this one empirical change, theoretical values are obtained for the mole 
refraction and the diamagnetic susceptibility of a large number of atoms and 
ions. A third screening constant is also evaluated, which permits the calcula¬ 
tion of the electron distribution in atoms and ions and the estimation of inter¬ 
atomic distances. In this connection it is shown that the investigation of the 
diffraction of X-rays by crystals provides a method for the direct experimental 
verification of the form of Schrodinger s eigenfunctions. 

II .—The Wave Meehanice of the Hydrogen Atorn and the Idealisation of an 

Electron Shell, 

In the wave mechanics of Schrodingerf a conservative Newtonian dynamical 
systan is represented by a wave function or amplitude function 4^9 obtained 
from the partial differential equation 

div.grad. 4; + ^(W - V ((/,)) + = 0, 

* Pauling,' Z. f. Physik,* vol. 40, p. 344 (1926). 

t Sohittdinger, * Ann. d. Physik,* vol. 79, p. 361 (1926) ; vol. 79, p. 489 ; vol. 80, p. 437 ; 
voi. 81. p. 109 ; cited hereafter os 1,11, III, IV. 
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with the conditions that ^ be everywhere coutinuoiis, single-valued, and 
bounded. W and V(9 jv) are the energy constant and the potential energy ; 
and the indicated operations are with respect to co-ordinates whose line element 
is given by 

in which T is the kinetic energy expressed as a function of the velocities. Only 
curtain functions (called eigenfunctions) satisfy these requirements in any given 
case; correspondingly there are certain characteristic values of the energy 
constant W. For the hydrogon-like atom with fixed nucleus the potential 
energy is — e®Z/r; on writing for the eigenfunctions 

'^ 1 . - ( 1 ) 
the wave equation can be rcsolv(Hl into three total differential equations, with 
the aolutiuiiH* 


with 5 -. r 

Oo.n 

Y,«(.9) - I (I -I- 1) 

V27r 




{•^) 


LSHf-V’ (5) reproHeuts the (21 + l)th derivative of the (n + /.)th Laguerru iwly- 
nomial; and V- (cus 9) ia Ferrer's tisaociated Legendre function of the first 
kind, of degree I and order m. Z„ thus constitutes a surface harmonic. 
The TV are in this form orthogonal and normalised with respect to unity, so 
that they fulfil the conditions 


J 


(I for « -- ii\ / — r, Nt — III' 
lo otherwise. 


Thu parameter n can assume the values 1, 2, 3, ..., and is to lx; identified with 
the principal quantum number characterising the energy of the atom ; I can 
assume the values 0,1,2, ... n — 1, and is to be identified with k — \,k being 
the azimuthal quantum number of the old quantum theory; while m, the 
magnetic quantum number, can assume the values 0, db L ±2, ... ± 1. 

Schiddinger (IV) has interpreted T T (T being the conjugate complex of T) 
as giving the wei(^t or probability to be assigned to the oorresponding mioro' 
* See Sditedii^ I; Waller, ‘ Z. f. Fhyeik,’ vol. 38, p. 686 (1026). 
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Bcopic state of the system; in the hydrogen-like atom T Y would then give 
the deotron density as a function of r, and the election being considered 
as distributed through spine in acc^mlance with this expression (following 
Suhrddinger), or as achieving this distribution through a time average of its 
instantaneous positions. Unsold* has shown that this conception provides a 
simple explanation of Schrddinger’s jjerturbation theory, to the effect that it 
gives the interaction of the perturbing field and this distribution of electricity. 
Thus it can easily be shown that the firat-order Stark effect energy given by the 
wave mechanics (Schrbdinger, III) is just the field energy of the electric dipole 
corresponding to such an electron density (the wave equation being separated 
in j)arabolic co-onlinates in this cose). Accepting these views, the fractional 
munber of electrons in a spherical shell of unit thickness at the distance r from 
the nucleus is 

U =4711*^^ - r-Xi|,(r). (3) 

An atom in the S state, with I ~ m = 0, has Yqq* (^) Zp* (d) — 1 /47t, so that 
T.OO spherically symmetrical. Unsold has further shown that the sum of 
the quantities TT for the electrons of a completed sub-group (h and I con¬ 
stant, m — — f, — I -(- 1, ... 0, ... 4" 1) i** not dependent on ^ and Accordingly 
the electron distribution in an atom in the S state or containing only completed 
sub-groupsf is sphericMilly symmetrical, and a function of r alone. 

The dependence on r of several eigenfunctions is shown by the following 
equations, and by lig. I, in which —(r). . 10 '*® is plotted os a function 

of t 

y .a/>! 

Xi„(r)---2 .ct/^ 

X»M - - jiilji (|r. + 6). 

o y\3/2 

Xiu (r) = (^) . iV - 12 5-^ + 36 5 - 24), 

o / y 3/2 

X5o(f) - - . e- -h 1205== - 2405 -h 120), 

* * Duaertatiun,' Muniuh, 1027. 

t The 8ub-grou|iB for which this tlicurem w derived are not the Stoner sub-groups. 
However, it is highly probable that the inclusion of the spinning electron in the theory 
will lead to the result that the theorem is actually true for the Stoner sub-groups. 
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X3, (f) = ^ 


. 5 . 


. 5(5 _ 4 ), 


3*V'41 'Oo 

•'> - PvITm • 5 (? - 18 ? + 005 - 120). 


» 
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It will be obeeirved that the function differs appreciably from zero only within 
a radius of the order of nmgnitude of the major axis of the corresponding 
ellipses of the old quantum theory; namely, r — or ^ = 4n, as was 

remarked by Schrodinger (I). In fig. 2 are given values of D as a function of 



Fio. 2.—Bleotron distribution for hydrogen-like states; the ordinates are values of 
D . Z~* . 10 in which D — 4«tV, with p the electron density. The vertical lines 
ocraespond to i% the average value of r. 


^ showing tilie distribution of the electron with respect to r. The limits 
indicated on the ^-ozis correspond to the electron-nucleus distances at aphelion 
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and perihelion given by the old quantum theory with k* placed equal to 

i (I 4* !)• 

The idealisation of an electron shell as a unifonn distribution of electricity 
on the surface of a sphere was innovated by Sohrcidinger,* who calculated the 
term-values of penetrating orbits by this method, with the old quantum theory. 
It was pointed out by Ileisenbergf and Unsold^ that the same idealisation is 
permitted by the wave mechanics, the potential of the distribution of 
electricity approximating — e^[r for large values of r, and being equal to 
— e*Z/aQn* for r = 0. The spherical symmetry shown by Unsold to hold for 
completed sub-groups is, of course, retained in this idealisation. As the best 
value for the radius of the equivalent shell we shall choose the average value 
of r, 

r = 


The method of evaluating this integral has been given by Waller,§ whoso 
equations lead to the result 



(The old quantum theory expression for the time average of r contained jfc* in 
place otl{l + 1).) 

Following Heisenberg and Unsold, let us consider the potential for the state 
« = 1. It is, at the radius R, 

♦jo - - e [£ ^ . X.o^ (r) r* rf*- + £ 7 (r) 



Tho potential of the electron distributed over the surface of a sphere of radius 
PoiB 

<I> = — ^ for R > po 


— — ® for R < pq. 
po 

♦ will provide the most satisfactory approximation to when the differ¬ 
ence <I> — properly weighted and integrated throughout spaoe, is zero. 

* ‘ Z. f. Phyrik,’ vol. 4, p. 347 (1021). 
t ‘ Z. f. Phyrik/ vol. 39, p. 409 (1026). 

{ DisBertation,’ Munich, 1027. 

{ Waller. * Z. f. Phj'sik.’ vol. 38, p. fOli (1020). 

n 2 
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Kefeienoe to fig. 2 shows that for sraall values of r, for which and differ 
appreciably, the <le|>endence of T) on r is roughly linear for all states, which we 
may consider to represent other electrons which interact with the electron in 
the state n = 1. Hence the wei^t may be taken as linear in r, and we obtain 

(O — r dr = const. ^3 — ~ poj , 

which vanishes for 



that is, for exactly the value f as given by equation (4). It is probable that the 
explicit consideration of further cases would lead to similar conclusions. The 
^ values corresponding to r = r are shown in fig. 2. 

In the following discussion we shall use mi to denote the principal quantum 
number of the tth shell, i.e., instead of n. We shall introduce for convenience 


the numerical factor yii such that 


r =Y,. 


From equations (4) and (6) we accordingly obtain for an electron with the 
quantum numbers mi and It the expression 



1 ) \ 

m** J 


( 6 ) 


It has been found that no significant error is introduced by combining the sub¬ 
groups of on entire shell, using an average value of y for the entire K, L, M, ... 
shell. With the Stoner distribution of electrons among the levels, this average 
value is 


yi^i) 

— 1 i ^ 1 — 1)* 

‘ 2 «i| ~ 4mj® 

(7a) 

for completed shells. 


(7b) 

for eight-shells (octets), and 

T w = 1 - A 

(7c) 

for eighteen-shells. 

»»( 


It might be thought that these values of y are not correct because of the 
ffust that the electron shells actually do not consist of hydrogen-like electrons, 
but rather themselves of “ penetrating '* electrons. However, as Z increases 
the “ penetrating orbits ” become more and more hydrogen-like; and these 
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values of Y can accordingly be used in our later treatment, which postulates 
that Z is large, the error introduced being quadratic in 2/Z, and so negligible. 

III.— The Qmidi&aJtion of PenetreUing Orbits. 

Let us now consider an electron orbit ni^ (in which k = in the X-ray 
nomenclature of Sommerfeld), which penetrates a number of electron shells. 
We shall determine the orbit with the methods of classical mechanics, quantising 
with the rules of the old quantum tln‘ory ; values of the azimuthal quantum 
number k will later be chosen in such a way as to cause our formulas to approxi¬ 
mate as closely as possibltj to the quantum mechanics. In accordance with 
the previous discussion, the ^tli electron shell is Idealised as a homogeneous 
surface charge of amount — z^e on a sphere of radius — f*. We shall let 
Z^e be the effective nuclear charge in the ith region, which is the region between 
the radii p 4 _i and pi; accordingly Zj j.^ •= Z* — z*, and Z^ -= Z — z, in which 
Z is the atomic number of the atom and z the number of electrons entirely 
within the orbit under consideration. With the use of Newtonian dynamics, 
i,e,f neglecting the relativistic cffeiH» and the perturbations due to the spinning 
electron, the motion of the electron is <lescuibed by the Hamiltonian equation 

aiP''I («) 

in which W is the energy constant and 

V (r) = V. (r) --- - ^ - ... (9) 

^ Pi Pi+i 

in the tth region. Since 0 is cyclic, the quantum rules require 



Lot us now define for the itJi region a radial quantum number w*', which wo 
shall call the segmentary radial qtiantum number, by means of the equation 

nt'h = 2m {W -V«(r)} - ^ .-p dr. (10) 

nt is thus the radial quantum number which would characterise the orbit if 
the »th region were largo enough to include tbe entire orbit. The true radial 
quantum number, on the other hand, is given by the equation 

n'A= a I /y/2»»{W-V(f)}-|^.^dr. 

ith regltnt 


( 11 ) 
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From eqaatioDB (8), (9) and (10) it u evident that the path o( the electron 
in the tth region ie a segment of the Kepler ellipse defined by the segmentary 
radial and the azimuthal quantum numbers and h, so that it can be described 
by the known equations 


— (1 + ei cos»/) 




In these equations ^ and u ate the segmentary true anomaly and oxooutric 
anomaly, respectively, measured from aphelion; while and Ci are the seg¬ 
mentary principal quantum number and oxcentricity, given by the equations 


«< = < + *, 



To evaluate the segmentary quantum numbers we observe from a comparison 
of equations (9) and (10) with the corresponding ones for a hydrogen-like orbit 
that 


\V= 

2oo »i* pj 


Pmi 


e- 


2oo »ti.| 1 


const. 


From this there is obtained, neglecting powers of zJZ higher than the first, 
the expression 

n,+i = nj^l-f|.p.j, with (13) 

On carrying out the integrations in equation (11), it becomes 
n' = ni{F(Tt) — F(mi)} -f n 2 {F(« 8 ') — F(tt8)}-|-... »j{F(n/) — F(0)}, (14) 

in which 


F(«,) 

11 . n -■ (VI — sin 

- vT^-acc sm ( J - "d 



the initial and final values U| and ««' of the excentric anomaly in the tth region 
bebg given by the equations 

1 + tj 0081 (| = , 1 -|- cj+i cos w'i+i = . (16) 

W ao»i+i 

From this, with the use of equation (IS), and again neglecting powers of S|/Z 
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than the fint, there is derived the following relation between % and tiie 
true quantum number n: 

ni = n|^l— S + (1 + (17) 

The equation ooimeeting and c is eaeily obtained from the dofinition of 
with the use of equations (13) and (17). 

In order to approximate as closely as possible to thu quantum mechauius 
we shall use throughout for V the quantity (({ + !); for often in the quantum 
mechanios 1 (1 -|- 1) occiipies the place formerly given to as we have seen 
in the cose of r. 

The use of these expressions describing the penetrating orbit in predicting 
the physical properties of luany-electron atoms will be exemplified in the follow* 
ing sections. 


IV .—The Theor^ieal Detenninalion of the Mole St^n^ion. 

A simple consideration involving a slow mechanical transformation* shows 
that if the energy quantity corresponding to the second-order Stark effect of 
a system is 

AE = - F*, (18) 


then the electric moment induced in the system is 


(* = a F. 


( 1 «) 


The polarisation in unit volume can be expressed in terms of the index of 
refraction n as 




2 1 
4™ »* H- 2 


.F 


( 20 ) 


in which N is Avogadto’s number and V the volume occupied by one mole of 
the molecules under consideration, oc referring to one molecule. The mole 
refraction B is defined by the equation 


B = 



47cN 


( 21 ) 


Wentee],t Waller^ and Epsteinf have derived a formula lor thu second-order 


• Jones, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.,’ A, vol. 105, p. 050 (1024). The first attempt to calculate 
the mole lefruction from the quadratic Stark effect formula was made by Lennaid-Joaes 
(Jones), with the (dd quantum theory, 
t * Z. f. Physik,’ voL 38, p. 518 (1826). 
fZ.t. Physik,’ vol. 38, p. 635 (192«). 

I Epetein, ‘ Nature,’ vol. 118, p. 444 (1826), * Phys. Rev,,' vol. 28, p. 686 (1028). 
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Stark effect of a hydiogen*like atom, usiag the SchiSdinger wave meohainics. 
Their equation, obtained independently and by different methods, is 

^ 

which gives 

or, introducing for the phjrsical constants their accepted values, 

E « n* (17n* - 3«»* - W + 19). (23 b) 

Hero n is the principal quantum number, and m and 713 are given by the equa¬ 
tions 

m = 712 — ni, Tig = 7t — 1 — 7»i — Tig. 

The quantum numbers 7 t^ and have the integral values 

O^Tii^W— 1, O^Tig^Tt — 1. 

These conditions suffice to determine the possible values of m and 7 I 3 . As was 
shown by Pauli,* they are compatible with the experimental evidence, and 
explain many previously difficultly explicable facts involving the exclusion of 
certain quantum atates.f 

The electrons within the atom are actually not quantised in parabolic co¬ 
ordinates, but instead, on account of the central field of the atom core, in polar 
co-ordinates. It would, then, not be logical to attempt to select favoured values 
of m and Tig. Instead, we shall calculate the quantity 

71* (1771* — 3m* — 97 I 3 * + 19) 

for each set of values of the quantum numbers, and then average the result. 
This procedure is justified to a considerable extent by the fact that the polarisa¬ 
tion does not depend largely on the subsidiary quantum numbers, but is a 
function mainly of the principal quantum number, which is not changed by 
quantisation in a central field. On averaging over all values of m* and Tig*, 

* ' Z. f. Phyuk,’ vol. 36, p. 336 (1026). 

t Equation 22 differs from that derived by Epstein with the old quantum thooty 
only in the inclusion of the number 10, and in the values given to (previously 
n, n n — 71] fij). Wentsel and Waller have shown that the new equation is in some¬ 
what better agreement with the best experimental data than the old one. 
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assigning equal weight to each set of values of and n^, there is obtained the 
result m* ~n^ — \ (n* — 1), which on substitution in equation (23) gives 

R = 0-0470 . «*(15n* + 21) . S (24) 

« (A — 

in which the summation is to be taken over all electrons in the nth shell.* 
is called the mole refraction screening constant. 

We shall now predict values of for ions for which s^/Z is small, i.c., for Z 
largo. If this screening constant is constant, and docs not depend on Z, these 
values hold for all atoms and ions with the structures considered. The nature 
of the agreement between the theoretical and the experimental values of R or 
of Sa will show to what extent this is true. 

From equation (24) it is seen that, except for a small additive term in 
the mole refraction of a hydrogen-like electron is proportional to Now 

most of the polarisation occurs in the outermost part of the orbit, for here the 
externally applied field has its greatest value relative to the nuclear field. 
Accordingly wc shall assume that the polarisation produced in a penetrating 
orbit is equal to that produced in a hydrogen-like orbit having the same para¬ 
meters os those effective in the outermost (jth) region. This assumption is 
reasonable in view of the fact that in every case nearly the entire outer half of 
the orbit lies in this region. We accordingly write 

R — const. = const, n® (Z — (26) 

and from this determine Sr. 

For generality let us consider a property proportional to n*’Z“*, so that we 
have 

const. -- const. n’‘(Z — S)"*. 

On expandmg the left hand expression in powers of g^/Z, using equations (13) 
and (17), and comparing the first term of the expansion with the corresponding 
term in the expansion of the right-band expression in powers of S/Z, it is found 
that 

S = )S”l“i2j4"“ 2^*D^, (26 a) 

i t i 

in which D^, which we shall call the unit screening defect for an electron in the 
ith shell, is given by the equation 

D, = ^ + (1 -f Pi) esiuM,} — p, (26 b) 

7C 

with 1 + e cosMi = 

* Tbit equation ie. of ooune, rigonnuly lane tac H, lie'll etc., for whioh Sb is aero. 
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Internal ahelk are thus seen to screen completely, and the screening effects of 
penetrated shells are additive. Moreover, it is seen that for properties pro- 
porti<mal to different powers of n and Z the total screening defect varies directly 
with f(t. 

For the mole refraction screening constant wo accordingly have 

Sjco — ( 28 ) 

i i 


Table I.—The Mole Refraction Screening (Jonstant. 


2!. 


if 

i 

1 “ ®Ilx> • 


Ho 

2 


0*391 

0*897 


0 

Ne 

10 


4*4S 

4*31 

-0*14 

0 



I'll "11 

5-64 

5*50 



Ar 

18 

IL, 

9-70 

11*11 

1*41 

0-06 



Mnk,. 

10-00 

12*40 



Kr 

38 

Nu 

21*28 

26*00 

6*41 

0*10 



N., N„ 

22*02 

28*33 



Xe 

84 

o„ 

34*20 

42*26 

7*97 

0*20 




36*63 

44*60 



[Cu'], 

28 

“tt. 

14*4 

14*0 

0*5 

0*02 



16*1 

16*6 





M»M„ 

10*5 

20-0 



[Ag*]. 

48 


26*7 

32*16 

6*6 

0*23 



27*6 

38*06 






31*1 

37*56 




78 

Ou 

46-0 

50*0 

1 13-0 

1 0*50 


0|, Ou 

48*1 

62*0 


1 



Om Om 

52*4 

66*3 

1 

1 


In column 4 of Table 1 ate given the values of Su. obtained by the application 
of this equation to the structures included. (We have written Sk. because the 
values are derived for very large values of Z.) The symbols [Ou '']q, [Ag'*']o, 
and [Au' ]• denote atoms with the corresponding structures and the atomic 
numbers 28,46, and 78. In column 6 are given values of Sa obtained ibom the 
experimental values of R (for light of infinite wave-length) shown in Table 11 
by the following procedure. It is assumed that the differences in Sa lor different 
sub-levels within a shell are those given by the theory; the solution of equation 
(24), with R given its experimental values, then gives the “ experimental ” 
vahies, 8 b«> 
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Table II.—^Experimental Values of the Mole Refraction.* 


— 

R. 

— 

R, 

He 

0*513 

Zn^*- 

0*72 

Ne 

0*995 

Cd^^ 

2-74 

At 

4-132 

Hg++ 

3*14 

Kr 

6*25 

Ag+ 

1 

4-33 

Xo 

10*16 



* The experimental values for the rare gases are those of C. and M. Guthbertson (* Boy, Soc. 
Proc.,' A, vol. 84, p. 13 (1911)) extrapolated to infinite wave-length by Bom and Heisenberg 
(* Z. f. Physikp* vol. 23, p. 388 (1924)). The silver ion value is obtained from the solution 
value given by ^ydwoiller (' Phys. Z.,* vol. 26, p. 520 (1925)) by tal^ 2*17 for the potassium 
ion. The oadmium ion value was oaloulated from this by the methods in the text, and the zino and 
mercury ion values obtained from Heydwealler’s by correcting by the difierence betwera hia 
oadmium value and ours; this procedure being adopted to oorreot for the effect of hydration of 
these highly charged ions. 

The agreement between the theoretical and the experimental values of Sg 
is most encouraging. It is seen that for elements with only a few electrons 
the agreement is complete, and that it becomes less satisfactory as the electron 
number of the structure increases, the difference showing a uniform 

increase. We can hence draw the conclusions that for light atoms all of the 
assumptions involved in the derivation of equations (24) and (28) are justified, 
that for these atoms the theoretical treatment of the electron orbits proposed in 
this paper is in general acceptable, and that it is pennissible, in addition, to 
suppose the screening constants to be constant, and not to vary with Z. For 
heavier atoms the theoretical derivation of screening constants (valid for Z 
large) is only approximate, and the assumption that the screening constants 
are independent of Z is only approximately true, for they approach the theoretical 
values as Z becomes large. Evidence tending to show the fundamental correct¬ 
ness of our theoretical procedure, other than the good agreement of theory 
and experiment for light atoms, is provided by the regularity in the increase of 
Silo — Sroo as the electron number of tho structure increases, and by the 
similarity in the values of S|t„ — Sk, for corresponding eigbt^hell and eighteen- 
shell structures. 

It is of interest to note that on introducing the theoretical value of Sh^ for 
helhun in equation (24), the result R = 0*606 is obtained. The experimental 
data of C. and M. Guthbertson were extrapolated to 0*613 for light of infinite 
wave-length by Bom and Heisenberg, and to 0*618 by Heydweiller; so that 
our mtirdy theoretically derived value agrees with experiment within the limit 
of error of the extrapolation. 

By introducing in equation (24) the values of Su, given in Table I we obtain 
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tentative predicted values for the mole refraction of univalent ions with the 
structures considered (Table III). These values apply only to free ions 


Table III.—^Mole Refraction of Univalent Ions. 


Ion. 

R predicted. 

R solution. 

R crystal. 

Kai 

0-467 

0-11 

0-04 to -0*65 

K+ 

2*17 

(2-17) 

(2-17) 

Rb+ 

8*88 

8-60 

3-77 to 4-10 

Cb^ 

6*82 

6-17 

6-23 to 6-42 

F- 

2*65 

2-71 

2-00 

Cl- 

802 

8-76 

8-04 to 8-48 

Br 

10-75 

12-14 

11-00 to 11-80 

I- 

16-71 

18-07 

10-34 to 17-02 


in the gaseous state. It is difficult to say a priori whether measurements made 
on alkali halide crystsils or those made on dilute aqueous solutions of the alkali 
halides would give mole refraction values in the better agreement with those 
holding for the gaseous ions. Previous investigators, in attempting to derive 
values of the polarisabilitics of gaseous ions from experimental data for salts, 
have decided differently; Bom and Heisenberg''^ chose to use crystals, while 
Fajans and Joosf and Heydwoillcrj: used dilute aqueous solutions. One fact 
showing that the perturbing effects in crystals are large is the large deviation 
from additivity exhibited by their mole refraction, amoimting to as much as 
1*6 units for the alkali halides.§ Our predicted values for gaseous ions show 
that ions in solution are indeed more similar to gaseous ions than arc ions in 
crystals, as far as the mole refraction is concerned. In column 3 of Table III 
are given experimental values of R for ions in dilute solution, obtained from 
Heydweiller’s tables by assumingthe value 2-17 for potassium ion to be correct; 
and in column 4 values of R for the ions in the alkali halide crystals, calculated 
from the data given by Bom and Heisenberg by again assuming the same value 
for potassium ion. Only the sodium, fluoride, and chloride ions can bo compared 

* Born and Heisenberg, ‘ Z. f. Physik,’ vol. 2.1, p. .388 (1924); for oritioicim of their 
derivation of polarisabilities from speotral term values see Hartree, 'Proo. Camb. Phil. 
Soo.,* vol. 22, p. 409 (1024); ‘ Roy, Soo. Proo./ A, vol. 106, p. 662 (1924); and SobrOdinger 
‘ Ann. d, Physik,’ (4), vol. 77, p. 43 (1025). 

t Fajans and Joes,' Z. f. Physik,* vol. 23, p. 1 (1924). These authors also disoussed 
the data for crystals, and shoved that the mole refraction values for ions in solution are 
usually only slif^tly different from those for gaseous ions. 

I Heydweiller, * Phys. Z./ vol. 26, p. 526 (1025); for a discussion of the experimental 
and previous theoretical work on mole refraction see the two preceding papers. 

§ Fajans and Joos; also Spangenberg, * Z. f. Krist.,* vol. 63, p. 499 (1028). 
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with the theoretical results, for oiily in these cases liave wo shown to bo 
practically independent of Z. In each of those three cases the snlutiou results 
agree better with the theoretical values than do the crystal results, so that the 
conclusion can be safely drawn that in general ions in solution resemble gaseous 
ions more closely than do ions in crystals. The agreement between the solution 
values and the theoretical ones is g«)od for the fluoride and chloride ions; the 
solution value for the sodium ion is low, without doubt on account of the action 
of this very small ion on the surrounding water molecules, which has previously 
been estimated by Fajans and Joos to cause a decrease of about 0*3 in B. 

Wo are now led to introduce a second empirical correction into out calcula¬ 
tions. The theoretical values for the rubidium, caesium, bromide, and iodide 
ions in Table III resulted from the assumption that Sr is independent of Z, 
which is known not to be true for these structures, on account of the difference 
between Sb„ and Sb«- The solution values of B, which we may assume to 
hold also for gaseous ions in these cases, also show that the screening constant 
for the negative ions should be larger and for the positive ions smaller than 
that used; that is, as Z increases decreases, presumably approaching 
our theoretical values for Z large. We shall assume that Sb is a linear 
function of Z in this region, and evaluate the parameters of the function with 
the use of the solution values for the bromide and iodide ions. If we write 

Sb = Sh.-(Z-Zo)A8r, (29) 

within a range of values of Z not too far removed from Zq (the electron number 
of the structure), then ASr is found to be 0*19 and 0*29 for the krypton and 
xenon structures respectively. These values are approximately proportional 
lio Sr, — Sr„ ; hence wo may safely accept 0*23 and 0-50 for the silver and 
aurous ion structures, respectively ; and for consistency the corresponding values 
0-06 and 0*02 will bo used for the argon and cuprous ion structures also. 

In Table IV are given values* of the mole refraction of gaseous ions calculated 
from equations (24) and (29) with the use of the values found above for 
and Values for hydrogendike atoms and ions are also included; these 

are, of course, accurate, since no screening constant is needed. Table IV is 

* Throughout we have oonnidored only the portion of the mole refraction produced in 
the outermost shell. In the cose of xenon one finds by our methods that os muoh as 4 per 
cent, of the total mole refraction is due to the N shell; accordingly our values of for 
the 0 elections would be decreased by about 0*1 on making this conection. The values 
of R for ions would in most oases not be changed materially by the explicit considaration 
of the polarisation of inner shells, and so the less complicated treatment of this paper has 
been adopted. 



Table IV.—^The Mole Refraction 1 Diamagnetic Susceptibility of Atoms and Ions. 
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made complete because it is often desirable to have even approximate values of 
B for ions, even for those which are not capable of existence in solution. Thus, 
for example, they may be compared with core polarisabilities deduced from the 
energy levels of non-penetrating alkali-like electron states in order to test the 
spectral theory used in the deduction. Moreover, the deviation of the observed 
mole refraction from the calculated value for a crystal or complex ion can be 
considered as a measure of the deformation experienced by the individual ions 
composing the crystal or ion, as was especially emphasised by Fajans and Joos. 
For example, they give for PO 4 *, 804 *^, and CIO 4 " the values 16-3, 14-6, and 
13*3 respectively; from Table IV we obtain 39*6 in each case, assuming the 
complex ion to consist of undeformed monatomic ions. They give also for 
COj” 12*3 and for NOg"" 11 *0 ; our values are 29*6 in each case.* The reason¬ 
able conclusion can hence be drawn that in each series the deforming influence 
of the central ion increases with its electrical charge.f 
No extensive comparison with experiment to test the values in Table IV will 
be made. The close agreement between the purely theoretical and the experi¬ 
mental results in the case of helium and neon allows one to place confidence in 
the B values for ions with these structures; and the same remark applies with 
less force in the case of the argon structure, where only a small empirical cor¬ 
rection was introduced. It is interesting to note that the theoretical values 
3*67 and 6*15 for the rubidium and the csesiumion agree very well with the 
experimental ones, 3*66 and 0*17 (Table III), which were not used at all in the 
evaluation of the empirical corrections for these structures. Finally, we may 
mention that our values agree in general with those of Fajans and Wulff,j; 
obtained by them from the experimental B values for salt solutions by the 
application of only the simplest theoretical considerations. 


* The experimental values are for the sodium P-lines, but are only slightly changed on 
extrapolation to infinite wave-length. 

t For other uses of the ionic polarisability reference may be mode to its rdle in the 
theoretical discussion of the structures of molecules (Heisenberg, ' Z. f. Physik,* vol. 20, 
p. 196 (1024); Komfeld, ibid., vol. 20, p. 205 (1924); Hund, thief., vol. 31, p. 81 (1925)4 
vol. 32, p. 1 (1925); and in simple thermodynamio qnantitiee such as the heat of vaporisa¬ 
tion of oiyatals (Bom and Heisenberg), and the heat of ionisation (into H'*' and X**) of the 
hydrogen halides (Kemble,' ifoum. Opt. Soo. Am.,* vol. 12, p. 1 (1026)). 

X Fajans and Wulff, not yet published. Their ionic refraction values for light of infinite 
wave-length are found by the methods applied b}* Fajans and Joos to the refraction for 
tlie sodium t)-lines. 
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V .—Diaimgnelic Susceptibility. 

According to tho olasaical theory, the ofieot of a magnetic held on a system 
composed of electrons in motion about a fixed nucleus is equivalent to the first 
order of approximation to the imposition on the sjrstem of a uniform rotation 
about the field direction (the liarnior precession) with the angular velocity 
— He/2me. This rotation of electrons produces a magnetic moment 
opposed to the field, such that the molal diamagnetic susceptibility is 


X 


Ne“ 

ime® 


. £ r/ sin* 3. 


in which sin .9, is the projection normal to the field direction of the distance 
r. of the Kth electron from tho nucleus ; sin* .% denotes the time average 
of sin* 3^. For S states and for completed groups and sub-groups tho new 
quantum mechanics gives r,* sin® 3, = so that we obtain 


X = 



(30) 


Adhering to our general method of treatment, we shall now evaluate a screen¬ 
ing constant Sm valid in the case of Z large. Taking tho time average of r® 
in the various regions traversed, we write 

A j 

15 _ xegloii 

r — —j- z -, 

s r * 

j 

4tti nglou 

which gives, on evaluating the integrals, 

i: Vzr*{u«)-u(«*)} 

r® = -, 

^21^ Hi’Zi"* {(«(' + 6i sin tt,') — («| -H Sj sin u*)} 

in which 

U {Ui) — (1 -f "xi*) + 3ei sin ttj Ust® sin «< cos «. -H e * sin tq — Jci* sin* Wi, 

and u, and ««' are given by equation (16). On expanding this in powers of 
Zi/Z, with the use of equations (13) and (17) and neglecting terms other than 
linear, and comparing the expansion with that of 


( 31 ) 
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in powers of Sm„ /Z, there ie obtained for Sh. the value 


Sjt9* = 2 ”|- £ Sjii = * + £ *1 — £ D; 


Mi 




coBMj + Ts t^ein^Ut) ') 

+ ecosU{) J 


(32a) 

(32b) 


with U| as given in equation (27). 

In column 4 of Table V are given values of Su. calculated by means of 
equation (32). The mole refraction results show that we may expect the 


Table V.—^The Diamagnetism Screening Constant. 


z.. 


®M«- 

aSh- 

Uo 

2 

K 

0*228 

0*228 

0 

Ne 

10 

I'll 

3*20 

3*26 

0 



^11 Lfi 

4*11 

4*11 


Ar 

18 

M„ 

7*57 

9*40 

0*07 



M.1 M.. 

8*68 

10*63 


Kr 

30 

N„ 

17*19 

24*21 

0*26 



N«N„ 

18*04 

26*13 


Xo 

54 

o„ 

27*34 1 

38*28 

0*30 



Oa 0„ 

29-38 > 

40*87 


lCu+], 

28 

M., 

10*8 

11*46 

0*03 


Ma M„ 

12*2 

12*9 




M.,M„ 

14*4 

15*25 


tAg'J, 

40 

N,. 

20*0 

28*35 

0*31 


NaN„ 

21*8 

30*35 




N.. N„ 

26*0 

34*3 


fAu+J, 

78 

o„ 

36*7 

54*8 

0*05 


Oa Oit 

30*1 

67*36 




O,. 0., 

43*3 

62*35 



theoretical values to be correct in the case of the helium and neon structures, 
and to show an increasing error with increasing electron number for the other 
structures. The form of equation (26), which gives the screening constant.fnr 
a property proportional to immediately suggests a method for correction 
by means of the empirical changes introduced in the mole refraction screening 
constant Sb ; namely, with the assumption that the various screening con¬ 
stants (for various physical properties) of an atom or ion deviate from their 
values calculated for Z large in such a way as to keep constant the ratios of the 
corresponding screening defects of the penetrated shells. Thus we would 
assume that Dh/Db for argon, krypton, etc., has the values holding for Z large; 

VOL. cxiv.—A. p 
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and from thin ratio and the empirical Dr values Dm and hence Sm^ and ASm 
can be found. The results are given in Table V, which accordingly contains 
theoretical values of the diamagnetism screening constant, corrected for all 
structures but helium and neon by the empirical mole refraction data. For 
each ion Sm obtained by an equation of the form of equation (29). 

The quantum mechanics treatment of diamagnetism has not been published.* 
It seems probable, however, that Larmor’s theorem will be retained essentially, 
in view of the marked similarity between the results of the quantum mechanics 
and those of the classical theory in related problems, such as the polarisation 
duo to permanent electric dipoles and the paramagnetic susceptibility.f Thus 
we are led to use equation (30), introducing for the quantum mechanics 
value 




= +} {i - , 


(33) 


differing from the value of the old quantum theory in the number and in 
having 2 ({-|- f) instead of Substituting this in equation (30), and intro¬ 
ducing the numerical values of the physical constants, there residts 



-‘ 2 - 010.10 * .2 

K 


_«iL_f] 

(Z -- s„ )*L 


{32.(2. + !)- 



(34) 


in which the summation over k denotes over all the electrons in the atom. 

The molal diamagnetic susceptibilities of rare gas atoms and a number of 
monatomic ions obtained by the use of equation (34) are given in Table IV. 
The values for the hydrogen-like atoms and ions are accurate, since here the 
screening constant is zero. It was found necessary to take into consideration 
in all cases except the neon (and helium) structure not only the outermost 
electron shell but also the next inner shell, whose contribution is for argon 
5 per cent., for krypton 12 per cent., and for xenon 20 per cent, of the total. 

The available experimental data, because of their paucity and their inaccuracy, 
do not permit the extensive testing of these figures. The directly determined 
susceptibilities for helium, neon, and argon are in gratifying agreement with the 
theoretical ones (Table VI). From the mole refraction results we may expect 
ions in solution to have values of x near those for gaseous ions. Koenigsberger^ 
has made determinations of x for seven alkali halides in aqueous solution, in 

* SohrOdinger (IV') has tentatively advanced a form of the wave equation in whioh 
magnetio fields ate considered. 

t Mensing and Pauli, ‘ Phys. Z.,’ vol. 27, p. 609 (1926); Van Vleok, ‘ Nature,’ vol. 118, 
p. 226 (1926). 

X Koenigsberger. quoted in Landolt-Bflrnstein. 
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T»blo VT.—^Diamagnetic Susceptibilities of the Rare Oases. 


f 

— X . 10“ Calculated. 

Observed.* 

From salt solutions. 

Ho 

1*54 

1>88 

18 

No 

5-7 

0*7 

9 

Ar 

21*5 

18-1, 20*3 

18 

Kr 

42 


.37 

Xe 

m 


50 


* The three numbers in the first column are from Hector^ * Phys. Bov./ vul. 24, p. 418 (1824); 
the second value for argon is from Lehrer, ' Ann. d. Physik, vol. 81, p. 220 (1020). 


each case obtaining a specific siiscoptibility of —* 0*46.10 ® units per gram* 
Assuming this rule to hold in general, one obtains the rare gas susceptibilities 
given in the last column of Table VI, in satisfactory agreement with those 
calculated. He also gives for the halides of calcium, barium, and strontium 
specific susceptibilities somewhat lower, about — 0’41.10'®, corresponding 
satisfactorily with the decrease observed in Table IV on going from a univalent 
to tbe adjoining divalent cation. 

The experimental specific susceptibilities of solid salts obtained by different 
investigators (quoted in Ijaudolt-Bornstein) show wide variations, but in general 
agree roughly with those from solutions. Thus for sodium chloride five investi¬ 
gators report five values, varying from — 0*38 to — 0-68.10~®. Of these the 
most trustworthy seems to be that of Ishiwara, — 0*498.10“®. This corre¬ 
sponds to X = —29 •2.10' ®,in satisfatitory agreement with our value —33.10“®. 
Pascal has also made extensive experimental investigations, from which he 
deduced a set of atomic susceptibilities,* choosing them in such a way as to 
give agreement with those for the elementary substances in a number of cases. 
These values are of little use to us because of lack of information regarding the 
nature of the compounds studied.t Pascalj: lias later reported the susceptibili* 
ties of several salts of each of the alkali and alkali earth metals, from which 
ionic susceptibilities can be derived after the choice of one as a starting point. 
We shall take for — y. 10^ for sodium ion 6*2 and for potassium ion 14-5 
(compatible values), which arc 4 smaller than those chosen by Pascal; ih this 
way the experimental ” values in Table VII are obtained. For helium-, neon- 
and argon-like ions, as well as for the cuprous ion, the agreement with our 

• ‘ 0. B./ vol. 158, p, 1895 (1914). 

t Despite the improbability that these atomic stuoeptibilities correspond at all with 
tme ionic susceptibilities, they have been made the basis of a tbeoretioal discussion by 
Dabcera, * Joum. de physique et le radium,* VI, vol, 6, p. 241 (1925). 

t * C. B..* vol. 168, p. 37 (1914); vol. 159, p. 429 (1914); vol. 173, p. 144 (1921). 
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Table VII.—Ionic Susceptibilities, from Pascal. 


— 

— X • 10* Experiment. 

Theory. 


—X • Experiment. 

Theory. 

Li+ 

0-2 

O'O 




Na+ 

52 

4*2 

F- 

10*3 

8*1 

K+ 

14*5 

16*7 

Cl- 

24* 1 

20 

Rb+ 

23-2 

36 

Br- 

34*6 

54 

Cta+ 

37*0 

55 

I- 

48*0 

80 

Be-»+ 

0*2 

0-3 

CO,^ 

30*2 

38 

MgH 

3*3 

3*2 

NO,- 

18*2 

38 

Ca*+ 

7-8 

13*3 

PO4- 

47*1 

62 

Sr+*- 

16*5 

28 

804= 

41*6 

51 

Ba*-* 

20-8 

46 

OH- 

11*6 

12-6 

Ca+ 

ca. 14 

13 





27 j 

44 





predicted values is satisfactory ; but for the more complicated ions the experi¬ 
mental values are low. It is impossible to give with certainty the explanation 
of this difference. The experimental values from solutions indicate that our 
predicted values are at least approximately correct for isolated ions, so that 
probably the differences are real, and arc to bo attributed to the mutual actio!i 
of the ions in crystals. In regard to this effect of mutual action it is significant 
that the crystals show deviations from additivity (as in the case of the mole 
refraction), amounting, however, to only a few per cent. 

We can draw conclusions regarding defonnation of ions from observations 
of the diamagnetic susceptibility just as from those of the mole refraction. 
Thus in the series COa", NOg" and PO 4 ", SO 4 " the experimental values of 5 ^ 
show successively greater deviations from the theoretical ones (assuming unde¬ 
formed 0 “ ions) with increasing electrical charge of the central ion.* 

We may accordingly conclude that oui theoretical values of the diamagnetic 
susceptibility of atoms and ions are not incompatible with the experimental 
data. 

VI. — The Electron Distribution in Atoms ami Ions. Atomic Sizes, 
According to the discussion in Section II, the quantity W represents the 
electron density about the nucleus in a hydrogen-like atom. The electron 

* Lannor's Theorem is, of course, valid only for systems of electrons and one nucleus, so 
that complexes of atoms presumably do not permit the usual treatment. It seems probable, 
however, that the introduction of a hydrogen nucleus into an ion would cause a diminution 
in the susceptibility (in absolute value). The value of 10*^ for water, 13*0, suggests 
that 12-0 for 0~ is low, in agreement with the fact that the value 5*7 for neon is smaller 
than Hector’s O'7. 
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density corresponding to a “ penetrating orbit ” could be found by the solution 
of the boundary problem resulting on giving the potential cneigy V in the wave 
equation the value shown in equation (4). An approximation to this result is 
obtained by the introduction of a screening constant Sg, which we shall call the 
size screening constant, the shape of the distribution curve being considered 
to remain unaltered. 

To evaluate this sisreening constant, we observe that in the penetrating 
orbits of the old quantum theory the electron remains for most of its period 
in the outer half of its orbit, in the outermost or jth region. Hence we 
may consider that the entire orbit corresponds to one cliaracterised by the seg¬ 
mentary quantum number Vj of the outermost region. It is desirable to 
evaluate in such a way ns to give the correct value to f, the average distance 
of the electron from the nucleus. This distance is given by equation (4)* 

Omitting for simplicity the factor 1 +1 |l — which is of little 

significance in the result obtained, we then write 


^0 



(Si-SsJ' 


The value of the size screening constant Sg^ is accordingly given by equation 
(26), rjt being replaced by 2. 

As before, we may expect the values of Sg^ calculated for Z large to be valid 
for actual ions with the helium and neon structures. For the other structures 
we introdiice the empirical corrections baaed upon those used for the mole 
refraction screening constant, with the aid of the principle of the constancy of 
the ratios of corresponding screening directs, already used for the diamagnetism 
screening constant. In this way the values of and ASg given in Table 
VIII are obtained. An equation similar to equation (29) is to be used to find 
individual values of Sg. 

The most instructive methotl of representing the electron <listribution is by 
a graph showing it as a function of the distance r from the nucleus; that is, 
by the use of D = 47W*p, where p is the electron density. Such a graph to shown 
in fig.in which is represented the total value of D for the sodium ion and the 
chloride ion, the D values being calculated as in Section II, but with the use of 
the appropriate effective atomic numbers Z — Sg. The vertical line for each 
shell is drawn at the average position r of the electrons in that shell, and its 
height gives the contribution of these electrons to D at this point. The dis¬ 
tribution curves of the individual shells are those of fig. 2, with the scale 
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Table VIII.—^The Size Screening Constant. 


Z. 


nSg 

He 

2 

K 


0-188 

0 

He 

10 

■-X. 

1 

2-84 

4-62 

0 

At 

18 

All jH-sa 


0*15 

10-87 

0*07 

Kr 

36 

N„ 


23-91 

26-83 

0-26 

Xe 

04 

Oil 

Ogi Oja 


S3 

0-49 

[Cu+], 

28 

M.. 


10*0 

13-15 

17-7 

0-03 

[Ag+], 

46 

Nu 

N,i N.. 
N,.N„ 


27-9 

30-3 

35* 1 

0-31 

[Au+], 

78 

0,1 

Oil Oii 

Oai Oj3 


54*2 

57-U 

62-7 

0-67 


varied as indicated by the positions and heights of the corresponding vertical 
lines.* 

We are thus led to the following picture of atoms and ions containing only 
completed sub-groups of electrons; the chloride ion, for example. The electron 
distribution about the nucleus is spherically symmetrical. The two K 
electrons in the chloride ion form a ball about the nucleus extending to the 
radius of about 0*1 A, the electron density p decreasing monotonically as r 
increases. (This meaning will be implied by the word “ ball.” See fig. 1, in 
which the ordinates are proportional to ± Vp> to find the electron density.) 
The two Lj! electrons provide a small ball extending to 0*07 A, and then a 
tidek shell, of maximum density at a distance of about 0*15 A. The six 
L,, elecfxons form one shell only, its density increasing from zero at r 0 to 
a maximum at r = 0* 1 A, and then decreasing. A small portion (1 per cent.) 
of the two Mjt electrons forms a ball about the nucleus, extending to 0*13 A; 
from this distance to 0*48 A extends a shell containing about 10 pet cent, of 

* hi fig. 3 I) represents Lu, L« represents hsf, &o. Through a mistake the 
Li and L, vertical lines for the chloride ion are drawn to the wrong heights; the L, line 
Aould have the height shown for the line, and vice cerM. 
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the two electrons, of maximum density at about 0*2 A, ami the remainder forms 
still another shell of maximum density at 0*8 A. The six Mji M,, electrons 



Fiu. 3.— The theoretical and the experimental electron diotribution (ns» a function of tho 
distance from tho nucleus) for tho sodium and tho chloride ion. 

form two shells, one, containing about 10 per cent, of the electrons, having its 
maxiinuni density at 0 -13 A, and the other with maximum density at 0*9 A.* 
We may accordingly say that an atom is composed of a nucleus embedded 
in a ball of electricity (the two K electrons with small contributions from other 
shells), w'hich in turn is surrounded by more or less distinctly demarrate<l thick 
concentric shells, containing essentially the L, M, N, etc., electrons.f 
Of particular interest is the result that for a radius of around 0*65 A the 
electron density in the chloride ion falls nearly to zero ; fur this oonclusioa has 

* Tho details of this description would l>e changed slightly, but not essentially, by the 
introduction of the spinning electron into the theory. 

t The experimentB of Davisson and Kunsman, * Phya. Rev./ vol. 22, p. 242 (1023). on 
the distribution in angle of electrons scattered by metals provide some experimental 
verification of this layer structure of atoms; for the investigators remark that their results 
are explicable by tho atomic model involving the surface layer idealisation of electron 
shells. 
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been previously drawn from the experimental intensities of reflection of X-rays 
from sodium chloride crystals. It was remarked by Duane"' that if the dis¬ 
tribution of diffracting power (the electron density) within a crystal be repre¬ 
sented by a triple Fourier series, then the intensity of reflection of X-rays from 
the plane of the crystalf is proportional to the square of the coefficient of 
the corresponding term in the series; which for a crystal such as sodium chloride 
has the form, 

P (•^» ^^^ Aajl* cos 27tA -- cos 2rck^ cos 27ti (36) 

h k i a a a 

The quantity can be obtained from the measured intensities of reflection of 
X-rays by making various c^orrections (for dependence on angle of reflection, 
extinction of the beam of X-rays, etc.). With the aid of a reasonable assumption 
regarding the sign of kf^i, Havighurst:|: has in this way obtained the Fourier 
series representation of the distribution of refracting power in sodium chloride, 
using planes as complex as (10.0.0). From this he calculated the electron 
distribution D as a function of r for the sodium and the chloride ion, obtaining 
the cuives§ shown in fig. 3. On comparing the curve for sodium ion with the 
theoretical curve it is seen that except for the maximum made by the K electrons 
there is satisfactory agreement. The experimental chloride ion curve also does 
not show the maximum due to K electrons, and, moreover, the ratio of the area 
of the M to that of the L hump is smaller than the theoretical one. It is 
gratifying, however, to observe the experimental verification of the existence 
of the M shell, and of the minimum in the electron density in the region at 
0*6 A from the nucleus. In explanation of the small size of the M hump found 
by Havighurst we observe that the densities p in this region as given by equation 
(36) are very small, not much larger than the random fluctuations sh<»wn by the 
series, so that this portion of the curve may be in considerable error. The non- 
appearance of the K maxima may be attributed to several co-operating causes. 
In order for the Fourier series to be sensitive enough to show such sharp maxima, 
accurate values of the coefficients A^j^t for a large number of planes with 
indices of the order of 16 would be required. Furthermore, it is probable that 

* ‘ Proc, Nat. Acad. Amcr,,' vol. 11, p. 489 (1925). 

Y{hid) represents hero the Miller imlires multiplied by the order of reflection. 

X ‘ Proo, Nat. Acad. Amer./ vol. 11, p. 602 (1925). Havighurst used the intensity measure¬ 
ments of W. L. Bragg. James, and Bosanquet, ‘ Phil. Mag./ vol. 41, p. 309 (1921); vol. 
42, p. 1(1021). 

§ A somewhat similar but not identical electron distribution for these ions has been 
derived by A, H. Compton, * Phys. Rev./ vol. 27, p. 610 (1026), from the same experimental 
data. 
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thennal motion of the ions in the crystal at ordinary temperatures would smooth 
tile curve somewhat, and displace it towards larger values of r. It is also 
possible that for the tightly bound K electrons the reflecting power and the 
electron density are no longer proportional. The careful determination of 
many coefficients Aui for sodium chloride and other crjrstals will no doubt 
provide much valuable information regarding the electron distribution in 
atoms, permitting a decision to be reached concerning the validity of Schrod- 
inger’s interpretation of his eigenfunctions, and incidentally testing the procedure 
of this paper for evaluating the screening constants. 

The theoretically obtuned electron densities of ions may be used for the 
calculation of the so-called F curves, which give the effective reflecting power of 
the ion as a function of the angle of reflection and the wave-length of X-rays, 
and which are of use in the determitmtion of crystal structures. It may be 
mentioned that the high maximum value of the electron density at the nucleus 
given by our calculations provides considerable justification for the method* 
of determining crystal structures with the aid of the relative intensities of Laue 
spots produced by crystal planes with complicated indices. 


VII .—IfUeratomic Distances. 

Schrodinger’s ideas lead to a simple explanation of the forces between atoms, 
in particular of the previously difficultly understandable repulsive force.t 
As an illustration we shall calculate the intemuclear distances for the hydrogen 
halides. 

For simplicity we shall assume the fluoride ion to consist of the nucleus, 
two K electrons very close to it, and eight Ljg electrons; for as can be 
seen from the representation of the sodium ion in fig. 3 the Lu electrons show 
nearly the same distribution along r as the Lji electrons. The potential 
energy of a hydrogen nucleus at the distance K from the fluorine nucleus is 
then 

O = ~ - 8e* i f“ Xu= (r) ~ dr + Xgi* (r) - dr], (36) 

R (Jo R Jii r J 


assuming that the fluoride ion is not deformed by the hydrogen ion. The 
first term in O is due to the nucleus and the K electrons, with a charge of 7c, 
and the second term to the eight electrons. For equilibrium we have the 
condition 


.dR/n = H« 


S + f^pXgi«(r)r*dr-0, 
XVf) Jto Jo 


(37) 


• Used principally in the United States, by Wyekoff, Diekinson, etc. 
t This was remarked by Uasdld, * Dissertation/ Munich, 1927. 
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with the simple interpretation that the number of electrons within the radius 
Rq is Z, so that the repulsive force of the nucleus on the hydrogen ion just 
balances the attractive force of an equivalent number of electrons. 

■ The solution of this equation is Bg = 0'91 A, in deceptively good agreement 
with the band spectra value given in Table TX. For there are two important 

Table IX.—Intornuclcar Distances in the Hydrogen Halides. 


—— 1 Theoretical. 

Kxperimcnial. 


A 

A 

HP 

091 

1 0.92 

HCI 

1*55 

1*205. 1-28 

HBr 

2*12 

1*407 


* Tho experimontal figuroR, witli one exception, wore obtained fiom oscillatiou-rotatjon spectra 
with the use of integral rotational quantum numbers bv Kratzor, ' Z. f. Physik,* vol. 3, p. 289 
(1920). The second figure for hydrogen chloride was calculated Colby, ' Astrophya. Journ.,* 
vol. 58, p. 303 (1923), from the same data, with the use of half quantum iiumbt^rs, and by Czerny, 
* SS. f. Physik,’ vol. 34, p. 227 (1925), from pure rotation spectra with half quantum numbers. 

considerations which must be introduced in the more detailed treatment of 
interatomic forces, and which in this case apparently effectively neutralise each 
other. Our evaluation of the electron distribution provides only an approxi¬ 
mation to that corresponding to a “ penetrating orbit,” so that the average 
electron-nucleus distance r is correctly given, but for large values of r the electron 
density is given a smaller value than the actual one. This effect, if taken into 
consideration, would increase the repulsive force at large values of B, and would 
tend to give a larger value of R,. But the deforming action of the hydrogen 
ion on tho fluoride ion must also be taken into account. This can be thought 
of as the polarisation of the fluoride ion in the flold of the positive ion, resulting 
in an attractive force between the two ions of amount 2oc^/R,^ if the polarisa- 
bility « be assumed constant. The potential of this term, introduced in 
equation (37), would tend to decrease the value of B,. The higher order 
effects, induced quadrupolo, etc., moments, also in reality are of importance. 

The values of B, similarly calculated for hydrogen chloride and hydrogen 
bromide, with the substitution of X,i(r) and X41 (r) for (r) in equation (37), 
are somewhat larger than the experimental ones. This indicates that the 
deforming effect of the hydrogen ion on the halide ions is of greater relative 
importance for these ions than for the fluoride ion. 

A similar procedure can be used in predicting interatomic distances in ionic 
crystals, by evaluating the potential energy of a three-dimensional array of 
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undefoimed ions, and determining the condition that this be a minimuin. 
Such a procedure leads to interatomio (Ustancea of the order of magnitude of 
the actual ones; because of the approximate nature of our determination of 
the electron distribution it is not worth while to cany out accurately the 
lengthy calculations involved. 

Vin. —Conclusion. 

The general method followed in this paper is capable of refinements which 
should make possible the accurate prediction of the properties of any atom or 
ion. The moat obvious one is the use of the wave mechanics in determining 
the state of an electron under the influence of a positive nucleus and several 
idealised electron shells. Explicit expressions for the properties of an electron 
in such a state may then be derived, eliminating the necessity of the more or 
less inaccurate adaptation of the equations obtained for hydrogen-like atoms. 
Further progress may also be made in approximating an electron shell more 
closely than is possible with a spherical surface charge. All of these refine¬ 
ments will greatly complicate the treatment, however; and while without doubt 
they vrill sooner or later bo introduced, the relatively simple, if less exact, 
procedure which we have used suffices to show the general applicability of the 
method, and to provide approximate values of the physical properties of ions 
which may not exist under conditions permitting experimental investigation. 
The usefulness of these values in the consideration of the structure of molecules 
and of crystals will be illustrated elsewhere. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to Prof. A. Somnierfeld, from whose 
Seminar much of the inspiration for this research was obtained. I am also 
indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim Memeuial Foundation and to the 
California Institute of Technology for providing the opportunity for its 
prosecution. 

[Added Fdmiary 10,1927.—J. H. Van Vleck in' Froc. Nat. Acad. America,’ 
vol. 12, p. 662 (December, 1926), has disciisscd the mole refraction and the 
diamagnetic susceptibility of hydn^n-liko atoms with the use of the wave 
mechanics, obtaining results identical with our equations (24) and (34). He 
also considered the effect of the relativity collections (which is equivalent to 
the effect of a central field) and concluded that equation (24), derived by the 
use of parabolic instead of spherical co-ordinates, is not invalidated.] 
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The, Effective Gross Section of the Oriented Hydrogen Atom. 

By Ronau) G. J. Fraskb, Ph.D., Exhibition of 1861 Senior Student. 

(Communicated by H. M. Macdonald, F.B.S.—Received December 16, 1926.) 

IntfoivjdLim, 

1. Evidence has recently been accumulating that atoms may show an isotropy 
far greater than would be anticipated on the basis of the atom model developed 
by Bohr and Sommerfeld ; a suggestion which is thrown into strong relief by 
the examination of matter under conditions of space quantisation in a magnetic 
held. h]vidcntly, the possibility of orienting at will the momentum axes of 
(*ertain atoms in a prescribed direction in space offers an ideal means of investi¬ 
gating atomic symmetry. 

One must be careful, however, in drawing deductions from observations of 
this kind. Sommerfeld* has clearly shown that those atoms which possess a 
closed electron group in the sense of the Stoner classification of electron levels 
cannot orient when in the normal state. The experiments of Stem and Gerlachf 
on zinc, cadmium, mercury, tin and lead are in excellent agreement with this 
idea. In this regard, the observations of, for example, D 3 anond:|; on the 
excitation of helium by electron impacts, Bu8ch§ on the cross section of argon, 
and of Weatherby and Wolf|| on the dielectric constant of helium cannot be 
interpreted as indicating marked atomic isotropy; because the inert gases 
possess a closed group. 

The same may be said of observations on the double refraction, dielectric 
constant, etc,, of diamagnetic molecules ; for the theory of molecular orienta¬ 
tion, so far as it has been developed, demands so large a number of prescribed 
directions at ordinary temperatures that unless observations are made at very 
low temperature no certain deductions can be drawn from them. Further 
search for orientation cliccts in diamagnetic gases has led so far to quite 
contradictory results.^! 

* ‘ Phybikal. Z,.’ vol. 20, p. 70 (1926). 

t See Sommerfeld, Atombau and Spektrallinieti.'’ 4th German Ed., p. 632 ; Gerloch, 
' Ann, Phywik,’ vol. 76, p. 163 (1925). 

t ' Roy. Soo. Proc.,’ A, vol. 107, p. 291 (1926). 

S ‘ Ann. Phy«ik; vol. 80, p. 707 (1926). 

II ‘ Phys. Roy.,’ vol. 27, p. 769 (1926). 

^ Glaser, * Ann. Physik,* vol. 76, p. 459 (1924); ibid., vol. 78, p. 641 (1925); Lehrer, 
‘ Ann. Phyaik/ vol. 81, p. 229 (1926); Hamraar,' Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci.,’ vol, 12, pp. 694, 
697 (1926). 
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2 . It is clear that observation of the normal hydrogen atom under con¬ 
ditions of space quantisation forms the most suitable point of departure in an 
investigation of different atoms for isotropy or anisotropy. For, according to 
orbit theory: first, the hydrogen atom in the normal state should possess a 
magnetic moment of one Bohr magneton, and should orient with its moniuutum 
axis parallel and anti-parallel to the field* ** ; that is without regard to sign, in a 
single prescribed direction; second, the single plane orbit of the hydrogen 
atom forms a highly anisotropic system. 

The Method. 

1. By proper choice of the discharge tube conditions, a beam of fast hydrogen 
canal rays may be made to consist very largely of atoms, charged and neutral- 
At a sufficiently great distance behind the cathode, there exists a dynamic 
equilibrium between the charged and neutral atoms, the mechanism of which 
depends entirely on collisions between the particles of the beam and the molecules 
of the resting gas.f If, now, the neutral atoms arc orienterl parallel and anti¬ 
parallel to a field direction coinciding with the direction of their motion, then 
it follows, if one accepts the Bohr-Somraerfeld atom model, that the effective 
collision area presented by them to the molecules of the resting gas is increased 
in the ratio of ti* : 4. The charged atoms, being single protons, are uninfluenced 
by the field. As a result, the mean free path of the neutral atoms (Lg) is 
decreased, that of the protons (Lj) is unaffected by the presence of the field. 
In other words, the fact of orientation appears to demand a new set of equilibrium 
conditions, for which there is present less than the normal proportion of neutral 
atoms. 

2. The number of neutral atoms is very simply determined by methods which 
have been developed by Wien and by Bachardt.:|: All the positive particles 
are removed from the beam at a certain point by a sufficiently strong transverse 
electric field. The neutral atoms remaining fall on a thermopile connected with 
a galvanometer, producing a deflection proportional to their number. If 
d\j dg denote the galvanometer deflections with and without magnetic field, 

* \Addsi Jovimry 20, 1027.—The determination of the atomio magnetic moment of 
hydrogen as 1 Bohr magneton was recently announced by £. Wrede(* Verh. d. Boutsi^h. 
Physikal Ges.,’ Ill, vol. 7, p. 37 (1926)), and appears in *Z. f. Physik,’ 1927, under 

** Untersuohungen aur Molekularstrahimethode aus dem Institut fUr phyaikalische Chemie 
der Hamburgischen Universit&t,” No. 6.] 

t Baerwold. ‘Ann. Physik,* vol. 66, p. 167 (1021); vol. 70, p. 265 (1923). 

t Wien, * Ann. Physik,' vol. 39, p. 628 (1912); Btichardt, ibid., vol. 71, p. 377 (1923). 
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then the ratio djd\ = njn\, where n'g, n, are the numbers of neutral atoms 
with and without field. 

If, then, d,/d'g > 1, one must conclude that the number of neutral particles 
has been decreased by the presence of the field, in accordance with the argument 
above. 

3. When the condenser is earthed the total beam falls on the thermopile; 
if the corresponding galvanometer deflections with and without field bo d\, 
di, then 

= * (Hj + Mj), d \ = k (b'i -1- b'j), 

where n\, Bj are the numbers of protons with and without the field, and k is 
a constant. Evidently, d^ = d\. If L, are the mean free paths of protons 
and atoms without field, L'^, L', the same quantities with field, it follows from 
the theory of the charge exchange given by Wien that 

~ = u>, = lu = w', 

da i-2 I/* 

We ate assuming that = h\, hence 


Now, in general. 


Nfj*Jt, 


where N is the number of gas molecules per cubic centimetre at the temperature 
and pressure of the experiment, and fg is the collision radius of the neutral 
atom. Then if denote the collision radius of the oriented atom 

■Li 2 


Since w can be determined correct to within 2 per cent., it is clear that a difference 
of 2 or 3 per cent, in the target area of the hydrogen atom following orientation, 
would be detected by the present method. 

The Apparatua, 

A sketch of the apparatus is seen in the figure. AB is the discharge tube, 
cylindrical in form as giving a relatively small proportion of molecules.* BC 
is the double cathode, of brass and Swedish iron respectively, which, with the 
* DOpcI.' Ann. Fhysik,’ vol. 76, p. 1 (1926). 
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whole observation tube, is earthed. C forms part of the magnetic shield S, 
built up to 2 cm. thickness of stalloy stampings 1 foot square. B and 0 have 



each a circular canal of 1*8 mm. in diameter. They are soldered into the 
observation tube. At E works u rotary Gaedc pump. Hydrogen, prepared 
from carbonate-free sodium hydroxide, freed from traces of oxygen by com¬ 
bustion at a glowing spiral, and dried for 12 hours over phosphorus pentoxide, 
is drawn in at A through a capillary, and out at E. At F works a small Gaede 
steel diffusion pump. A separate supply of gas, either hydrogen or argon, is 
led into the observation tube at K. The arrangement is designed to allow the 
nuuntenance of a considerable difference of pressure between the discharge and 
observation tubes. The observation pressure is determined by a Mclieod 
gauge (McLeod II) *, the discharge pressure by a separate gauge (McLeod I). 
Mercury vapour was carefully held back from discharge and observation tubes 
by liquid air or solid carbon dioxide. 

At a distance of 30*6 cm. behind C is G, a brass diaphragm with aperture 
5 mm. diameta, immediately in front of the brass condenser H, with plates 
2 cm. by 1 cm., and a gap of 6 mm. it is insulated from the observation tube 
by vulcanite. A P.D. of 540 volts between the plates is sufficient to remove all 
the protons from the beam. The distance between C and H is large enough to 
ensure that equilibrium is attained at H.* 1 is the thermopile, fumided with 
a diaphragm of 4 mm. aperture, ft is a 6-element copper-bismuth pile, resis¬ 
tance about 6 ohms, specially constructed for this work. It attains within 1 
per cent, of its equilibrium deflection in 25 seconds, in a pressure range of 10"^ 
to lO^'^mm. The zero is stable to within If) scale divisions daily variation. 
It is mounted on a water jacktft, J, fed from a thermo-syphon reservoir. The 
wires to the galvanometer are led out together, in order to avoid any search 
coil ” effect on throwing on the field. The galvanometer is a Cambridge high 
sensitivity instrument; total internal resistance 1.3*1 ohms, resistance of coil 
10 ohms; having a half period of 7 *5 seconds, and a sensitivity of some 3 x 
10~** amp. per scale division at 1 metre. It is mounted on a concrete pier, and 
screened from external magnetic action by a cylindrical shield of stalloy. The 


* RUchardt, foe. eil. 
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arrangement is very sensitive; with a discharge output of 1 watt, the deflection 
is of the order 400 mm. D is a shutter to cut off the canal rays from the pile 
when the latter is not in use. 

The observation tube is surroimded for its whole length by a solenoid L, of 
six layers No. 16 8.W.G., capable of giving a field o^some 460 gauss with a 
current of 12 amps. The strength of the field is measured both by the amps, 
turns; and by means of a search coil, carried on the observation tube itself, and 
a Grassot fluxmeter. The full carrying capacity could not of course be used, 
due to the temperature effect on the thermopile; with a current of some 2 amps., 
however, no temperature creep of the thermopile could be detected within a 
period of 20 to 30 minutes. 

The potential across the discharge tube was measured by a spark gap between 
aluminium balls 5 cm. diameter, connected in parallel with the tube; the current 
by a milliammeter. 

Experimental Procedure. 

Pressure Conditions .—It is essential that the pressure conditions both in the 
disohargo tube and in the observation tube, should be carefully chosen. 

1. Discharge Tube.—In order to obtain a high proportion of atoms in the 
beam, the discharge pressure must be fairly high (2 X 10 '** to 6 X 10’* mm. in 
the present cx})erimcnts); and the potential rather large* (here 10 to 20 kilo¬ 
volts). Under such conditions, even with the use of earth valves, static 
“ flashing ” is very troublesome. When a thermopile is used, extremely steady 
discharge conditions arc essential. Several arrangements for producing the 
discharge were tried, and excellent results were finally got by using a small coil 
(6-inch spark gap), and a heavy mercury break. Moreover, the current must 
be small. In all the experiments it was about 1/10 milliamp. The discharge 
tube current was controlled by a sliding resistance in the primary circuit of the 
coil. A point and cup rectifier was used. With these arrangements, the 
discharge conditions could be held constant for several hours in a good run. 

2. Observation Tuhe.~The first essential here is a pressure sufficiently high 
to ensure the establishment of the equilibrium charge exchange in the beam. 
On the other hand, the pressure must be low enough to ensure that the time for 
the neutrals to traverse the mean free path (L 2 ) is long enough for space 
quantisation to be assured. The time required for the establishing of space 
quantisation is not as yet very certainly known. Recent theoretical and 
experimental considerations seem to show, however, that the time of quantisa¬ 
tion in a magnetic field is of the same order as the period of the Larmor 

• Ddpd, loc. eit. 
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pcecessioa. Next, the chance of the neubcal atoms making ionising collisions 
should be very much higher for the normal state than for other, excited, states; 
otherwise the simple considerations upon which the experiments are based 
cannot apply. This is assured if, in comparison with Lg, (1) the mean free path 
({) of the natural time of excitation is small; (2) the mean free path (l^) of 
an atom in an excited (including a metastable) state, until its return to the 
normal state due to a collision of the second kind, is small; (3) the mean free 
path (Z|) of a normal atom, until excited to the emission of a given spectral line, 
is large. 

With these considerations in view, the selected pressure range in the observa* 
tion tube was 3 x 10~* to 4*6 x 10~’ mm. BQchardt has shown that the 
mean free path (L,) of the neutral atoms does not depend very markedly on the 
discharge potential V; nevertheless, there is a tendency for L| to assume smaller 
values with lower voltages. For the least favourable of our experimental 
conditions, namely, V = 10 kilovolts and observation tube pressure, p — 4-6 X 
10~' mm., he finds L,, for hydrogen in hydrogen, to be about 30 cm. A simple 
calculation then shows that the time between two charge exchanges is 2*2 X 
10~^ seconds. The strength of the field used throughout the experiments was 
uniformly 76 gauss; the corresponding Laimor period is 0*93 x 10~* seconds. 
Thus some twenty complete Larmor periods can be described between two 
charge exchanges; and “ sharp ” qiutntisation is assured. Further, assuming 
a time of excitation of the order 10 ~^ seconds, { 1 cm.; the observations of 

Wien* give, for hydrogen in hydrogen, == 3*4 cm. for the 48 state, when 
p ss 4*5 X 10~* nun. and V = 6 kilovolt ; while Dasannacharyaf finds, for 
the same pressure, Ig (Hfi) ss 0*54 X 10* cm. and Z, (Hy) s 2*4 x 10* cm. 
Thus the existing data, so far as they go, justify the conclusion that the con¬ 
ditions ( 1 ), (2) and (3) above are fulfilled; confirmatory evidence is furnished 
by measurements of the cross section of the neutral atoms by the mean free 
path method, which give values not very different from that of the innermost 
Bohr orbit.j: 

Strap Magnetic Effects. —^A small inductive effect on the galvanometer was 
still detectable when the solenoid field was thrown on, even after the adoption 
of shielding and non-inductively wired leads. This was completely eliminated 
by building up the field, gradually but quite rapidly, by means of a sliding 

* Wien, * Ann. Phynk.* voL 70, p. 1 (1023). 

t Daaaonscbaiya, ‘ Ann. Pbysik,* vol. 77, p. 607 (1025). 

( ROehsidt, loe. eO. 

vot. oxiv.—a. 
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resiBtaiice in die solenoid oiroutt. The further precaudon was taken of 
periodically reversing the direction of the magnetising current during a run. 

Beaditigs .—^The method of taking observations is as follows. Let d', d denote 

in general galvanometer deflections with and without field, d is first observed; 

16 seconds later, the field is built up; after a lapse of 30 seconds, d' is observed; 

16 seconds later, the field is rapidly reduced to zero by building up the resistance 

in the solenoid circuit, and opening the switch; after a further 30 seconds, d 

is again observed, and so on. At the end of a run, the zero is checked. The 

number of readings taken in a single run varied from 40 to 110. By adopting 

this method of timed readings, the effect of slight variations in the discharge 

conditions is practically entirely eliminated. 

» 

Experimental Remits. 

1 . Resting Qas, Hydrogen .—The discharge tube pressures were varied between 
2 X 10“* and 6 X 10“* mm.; the observation tube pressures between 3 x 10’ * 
and 4 X 10~* mm. The ratio djd'^ was determined for each set of pressure 
conditions, the observations being in each case many times repeated. Table I 
shows typical data. In no case is any magnetic effect detectable. 


Table I. 


MiUiamiM. 

V. 

kilovolt. 

McLood 1. 
mm. X 10“^. 

McLeod II. 
mm. X 10“*. 

Mux 

gaORB. 

No. of 
readingB. 

im 

B 


01 

20 


2*0 

4*0 

76 

60 

406-7 

406*6 

l-OOOj 

0-1 

20 


3-6 

30 

76 

78 

313*2 

312-6 

1-002 

01 

15 


60 

4-0 ! 

76 

80 

371*4 

371-7 

0*009 

0*1 

10 


6-6 

4-0 

76 

44 

297-8 

207-7 

IOOO 3 

0*1 

12 


5*0 

3-0 

76 

no 

320-1 

318-7 

1*004 


The quantities w, w' were frequently determined at the same time as dg, 
d'^ The following values are typical: w = 0*169; w' — 0*171; whence 
= Vto/ta' = 0*994. 

2. Resting Gas, Argon ,—^It was considered just possible that for hydrogen the 
nuleeules of the resting gas might orient in the field, in such a manner as to 
annul the effect of an increase in the target area of the moving neutral hydrogen 
atoms. The erqperiments were therefore repeated, the resting gas being now 
argon, which, as an inert gas possessing a closed electron group, may be assumed 
incapable of orientation. The argon was carefully purified by circulation for 
many hours in a quartz tube over glowing calcium, before admission to the 
apparatus. 
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The fdlowing shows the individual readings in a t 3 rpioal determination of ^2 
and d'g ; an idea may thus be gained of the conditions of stability attained. 
Here, again, in no case could any magnetic effect be observed. 

August 12, 1926. Resting gas. Argon; milliamps, 0-06; potential, 15 
kilovolts. McLeod I, 5 x 10~* mm.; McLeod II, 4*5 x 10~® mm.; flux, 
75 gauss. 

Oatwtnomeler D^eotions. —(mm.) (Figures in ordinary type indicate observa¬ 
tions taken without field; those in italics observations with field.) 


432* 

43S, 

432, 

431, 

433, 

434, 

436. 

437, 

430, 

439, 

436, 

429 

430. 

430, 

430, 

431, 

433, 

440, 

443, 

439, 

436, 

436, 

436, 

435 

435. 

436, 

438. 

440, 

433, 

429, 

431. 

433, 

434. 

431, 

428, 

433 

434. 

436, 

434, 

434, 

436, 

436, 

430. 

441, 

438, 

436, 

441, 

441 

443, 

444, 

443, 

440, 

442, 

443, 

441, 

438, 

437, 

436, 

436, 

439 

441. 

441, 

443, 

441 










Total number of readings, 64 ; (av.), 436*34 mm.; A\ (av.), 436'31 mm. 


Condusiom, 

The results, particularly with argon as resting gas, where the possibility of 
molecular orientation is excluded, are conclusive: djd\ = 1 to within the 
experimental error. This means that the effective collision area presented 
to the molecules of the resting gas by the neutral hydrogen atoms in a beam of 
canal rays is unaltered by space quantisation. The hydrogen atom is shown to 
be isotropic. 

Diseusaion. 

1. The result of the present experiments receives notable spectroscopic 
confirmation. Unsold* has recently shown from an analysis of the helium arc 
spectrum, that the helium atomic core is not an electric quadripole, as would 
follow from the assumption of a plane orbit for the inner electron. This argues 
an advanced symmetry for the helium atomic core, and hence immediately for 
the normal hydrogen atom. 

A similar high degree of isotropy is evinced by the normal sodium atom. The 
magnetic behaviour of sodium is known.t Only two orientations, parallel and 
anti-parallel to the field, are possible for the normal sodium atom. Nevertheless 
Schiitzj; has established the fact that sodium vapour shows no trace of double 
refraction independent of field strength and wave-length. 

2 . These facts receive a remarkably satisfying interpretation on the basit. 

* ‘ Z. f. Phyaik.’ vol. 30, p. 92 (1028). 

t Taylor, * Phys. Rev.,* vol. 28, p, 076 (1026). 

$ * Z. f. Phy^.’ vol. 38, p. 868 (1920). 
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of the Schiddinget meehsmcs. In his first paper, Schrfidinget* shqws that, 
adopting polar co-ordinates, r, 0, the eigenfunction,t for anj state of the 
hydrogen atom may be expressed as the product of two functions; one con- 
taining r alone, the other a spherical harmonic in 6 and This result may be 
tiirown into the form 


^ = X,.,(f)P,"'(oose)2;“»n^, (1) 

where the usual spectroscopic conventions (not used by Schrodinger) ate 
adopted; namely, n ss principal quantum number; I — (azimuthal quantum 
number) — 1; m = magnetic quantum number. 

The normal state of the hydrogen atom is a Is state; for which n = 1, f = 0, 
m s= 0; and the corresponding eigenfunction becomes 

= X 1.0 (r) Po® (cos 6) cos (0 . ~ X (r). (2) 

That is depends on r alone. 

Next, we observe that, in his fourth paper, Schtodingerj; has sustained the 
hj^thesis that e.i];' expresses the mean space charge, p, of the distributed 
electron; e being the classical point charge. It follows at once from (2) that 
for the normal hydrogen atom 

p = p(r). (3) 

That is, the electric field of the normal hydrogen atom possesses spherical 
B 3 rmmetry. The hydrogen atom must, therefore, under all circumstances 
show perfect isotropy in collisions with other atoms. 

It is evident that the above treatment leads to zero magnetic moment for 
the Is state (m = 0). The reason is that no account has been taken of the 
ftTignUr momentum of the spinning electron,§ the eigenfunctions for a system 
with sjnnning electron having not so far been developed. That which orients 
in such case is apparently the dectron momentum vector, . h/fin. It seems 
clear that the corresponding magnetic moment equals one Bohr magneton,|| 
in agreement with the experimental results for atoms with a doublet s ground 

* ' Ann. Physik,’ v6L 79, p. 361 (1926). 

t We foUow Diiao,' Boy. Soc. Ftoo.,’ A, vol. 112, p. 664 (1926), in taking over the German 
term “ Eigenfnnktion.” 

t * Ann. Physik,* vid. 81. p. 109 (1926). 

I Qoudsmit end Uhlenbeok, * Nature,’ voL 117, p. 264 (1926;. 

II Thomas, ‘ Nature,* voL 117, p. 514 (1926); Frenkel, ‘ Z. f. Physik.* vol. 37, p. 243 
(1926); Heisenberg and Jordan, Aid., vol. 37, p, 263 (1926). 
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temi (copper, silver, gold; sodium, potassium). The assumption of a spinning 
electron does not, of course, invalidate equations (2) and (3). 

FinaUy, since the ground term of sodium is, as for hydrogen, an s-term, the 
sodium atom must be optically isotropic, as Schlitz has found. 


Summary. 

Search for a change in the collision area of the hydrogen atom following space 
quantisation yields a negative result. The hydrogen atom in the normal (Is) 
state is thus shown to be isotropic. Spherical symmetry for an s-state follows 
as a necessary consequence of the Schrodinger atom theory; hence the present 
result and also the absence of double refraction in space quantised sodium 
vapour (Schtitz) are satisfactorily explained. 

My thanks are due, in the first place, to Prof. G. F. Thomson, for his constant 
interest in the work, to which he contributed very many helpful suggestions. 1 
am indebted to Mr. C. G. Fraser, instrument maker in the Natural Philosophy 
Department of the University of Aberdeen, to whom the design and construe* 
tion of tile thermopile used arc due, for invaluable technical assistance; and to 
Mr. James McKay. 

For the information that the Schrodinger mechanics might be used to interpret 
the negative result of the present experiments I am indebted to Prof. Sommerfeld, 
•to whom my grateful thanks are due for valuable discussion and advice. 
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An X-Uay Investigation of OptiooHly Anomalous Crystals of Racemic 
Potassium CMorosulphoao^ate. 


By W. Q. BxntOBSs (BamBay Memorial Fellow). 
(Communicated by Sii William Biagg, F.B.S.—^Received December 9,1926.) 

[PtiATB 23.] 


A ciystallographic description of racemic potassium chlorosulphoacetate, 
rCHCl.SO,K 

'S I + li HO, has been given by Rathke* and Doelter.f who came 

I COOK 

to different conclusions with regard to the crystal symmetry. Rathke described 
the crystals as tetragonal, Doelter as orthorhombic. Recently, in a detailed 
investigation of crystals of this substance by F. M. Jaeger,| it was shown that 
the crystals are apparently orthorhombic-bipyramidal and markedly pseudo- 
tetragonal. The axial ratio is:— 

o: 6: c = 0-997,'l: 1:2-7660. 


The beautiful crystals which were used in the last-mentioned investigation 
showed remarkable optical anomalies. For particulars concerning them refer¬ 
ence should be made to the original paper. To avoid misunderstanding only 
the general appearance of these anomalies may be described here :— 

In parallel polarised light the crystals, which have often the shape of square 
plates parallel to {001}, the a and 6 axes forming their diagonals, show diagonal 
extinction on {001}. They are more or less divided into four triangular quad¬ 
rants, separated by boundary lines parallel to the a and b axes, the resulting 
appearance being a zonal structure parallel to the boundaries of the square 
plates. 

In convergent polarised light the interference image is only centro- 
symmetrical, showing a strong crossed dispersion of monoclinic character. 

From these anomalies, and also from the facts that, e.g., the planes (001) and 
(OOl) were never exactly parallel and showed microscopical striations, Jaeger 
concluded that the apparently orthorhombiO ciystals are built up of perpen¬ 
dicularly crossed monoclinic lamellae. 

The orystab which were used in the present investigation were either the 


* ‘ lieb. Ann. Chemie,’ toL 161, p. 166 (1872). 
t * Monatahefte,’ vol. 7, p. 169. 

X * Proo. Boy. Acad. Amsterdam,' vol. 28, p. 423 (1926) 
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same as tiiose above mentioned, or they had been grown under similar oitoum* 
stances, from aqueons solutions which contained also EBt or KCl.* The 
investigation was undertaken for the purpose of throwing some light on the 
composition of these crystals by means of X-rays. 

A number of oscillation photographs about different crystallographic direc¬ 
tions were taken with a Shearer gas-tube of copper anticathode. The greater 
part of the spots on the oscillation photographs were doubled. The doubling 
was not caused by any twin structure, but simply due to the high absorbing 
power of the crystals for copper rays; this could be definitely established by 
the character of their appearance and the dimensions of the crystal which was 
smaller than the beam. 

With regard to X-rays the crystals braved as true orthodiombio pseudo- 
tetragonal crystals. From the photographs the following preliminary values 
were calculated for the axes:— 

0 = 8*7 A, 6 = 8*6 A, 0 = 23*9 A. 

Accurate values were determined with the aid of a Bragg ionisatm spectro¬ 
meter. The crystals gave good reflections. Only a small number of pkmes 
were investigated in this way (Table I). 


Table I. 


Plane. 

Spacmg. 

Relative intensities from sucoesslve orders. 

calo. 

obfl. 

001 

23*76 

11*88 

II.V.W.; IV,VImod.w.; VIIlBtr..X.XIIabs.:XIV,XVIw. 

100 

8*58 

4-28 

11 w.; IV, VI mod. 

010 

8*60 

4*28 

II,IVmod.str.; VI w. 

101 

807 


I abs.; II mod. str.; III str.; IV mod. str. 

102 1 

6*96 

3-48 

11 mod. str.; IV w. 

201 

4*22 

2-11 

II mod.; IV w. 

103 

5-83 

6-83 

I w.; II, in mod. str.; IV w 

301 

2*84 

2*84 

Imod. str,; II abs. 

106 

4*16 

4*17 

I vw.; II w.; III mod. 

025 

3*19 

3-10 

Imod, 


* The crystals were kindly given to me by Prof. Bsoker and Prof. Jaeger of Groningen, 
to whom my best thanks are dne. Aeoording to Prof. Baoker, by whom the orystals had 
been grown, it seemed di£Boult to obtain measurable oryatals from aqoeona aohitionB 
which contained the pure sulphoaoetate only. However the presenoe of KC9 or KBr in 
anoh a aolution was favourable to the growth of good orystala oa dow evaporation of the 
advent. 
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Especially the c-spaoing could be carefully measured because several orders 
were observed; its value is 11*88 A. Using this value and the atial ratio 
given by Jaeger, one finds:— 

a = 8-68A, 6«8-60A, c = 23-76A. 


The calculated spacings in Table 1 refer to these axes. They determine a 


unit-cdl which contains eight groups 


"CHQ.SOsK 

J I + liUjO (the figures 

COOK 


quoted give 8‘00).* 

The indices of the spots on the photographs were found by means of Bernal’s 
method of analysis.'}' Table II gives the planes from which reflections were 
observed. 


Table II.—^Planes observed on Oscillation Photographs. 


r Axial PlanM. 

Planes {A 20}. 

Planes {OSl). 

Planes {A 01). 

Planes {A 21}. 

200 

210 

021 

103 

301 

Ill 

211 

134 

231 


220 

022 

100 

303 

112 

212 

130 

232 

oao 

230 

023 

107 

300 

113 

214 

130 

233 

040 

410 

02S 

100 

307 

114 

210 

137 

234 

002 

240 

026 

202 

300 

116 

217 

138 

230 

004 

420? 

027 

mum 

402 

117 

221 

130 

237 

006 

430 

020 

206 

404 

118 

223 

312 

412 

008 


041 


406 

no 

220 

313 

413 





408 

121 

226 

314 

416 






122 

227 

315 

241 






126 

228 

316 

243 






127 

131 

317 

246 






128 

133 

318 

421 








321 

422 








322 

423 








323 

482 








324 









325 









326 



This table and Table I show that the following sets of planes are hal'ved:— 

(o) (h h 0} if h is odd, 

(&){0;bl}ifiti8odd, 

(c) {A 01} if (h +1) is odd. 


* The qiedflo gravity ot a small beautiful aystal was determined by the snspensUm 
method in a mixture of tetoabromoethaoe (pfjj'’ m 2*967) and aloohol — 0’789). Its 
value was pj?* »>2'00. 

t * Fine. Rpy. Boo.,’ A, voL 118, p. 117 (1926). 
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The given halvings correspond to the space-group Q^*, the underlying lattice 
being the simple orthorhombic lattice Fq.* This is a strong argument in 
favour of the assumption that the crystds are truly orthorhombic. 

A possibility which ought to be considered is that the unit-cell might not 
be truly orthorhombic, but pseudo-tetragonal monoclinic. However, this 
seems impossible for the following reason. It follows from the optical anomalies 
that our c-axis would be the b-azis of this monoclinic cell. Therefore, if we 
consider the unit-cell as monoclinic, the indices of the sets of halvings become : 

(a) {hOl} if his odd, 

(b) {Oj[;l}iflisodd, 

(c) {bio} if (b k) is odd. 

In order to see how far we can account for these halvings in the monoclinio 
system, we need only consider space-groups which are based on the simple 
monoclinio lattice r„. In fact, the presence of first order reflections of 
forms such as {ill} and {I12}t excludes the possibility of F^', because the 
required halvings would not be affected by the simultaneous presence of pseudo- 
tetragonal unit-cells which are rotated with regard to each other through 90° 
about the b-axis. In the space-groups based on F,,, the planes which may be 
halved are {010}, and planes of the orthodiagonal zone {hOl}. As a consequence 
of this it seems impossible to account for the sets of halvings (b) and (c) by a 
perpendicular crossing of monoclinic lamellte. 

Therefore it seems necessary to assume that the successive zones of the 
crystals, which show themselves clearly in polarised li^^t, are orthorhombic 
themselves and produced by a crystal growth which has taken place in steps. 
This is also confirmed by Laue-photographs. A number of such photographs 
were takmi with copper and molybdenum rays, perpendicular to the basal 
plane. For some of them the whole of a crystal was used, for others only a part. 
These parts had been cut so that sometimes only zones of one direction, some- 
times of two directions were present. All photographs showed two planes of 
symmetry perpendicular to each other, as is expected for ortiiorhombio crystals. 
Two of the photographs (Plate 23} and a gnomonic projection are given. They 
show clearly a pseudo-tetragonal character. 

The zonal struoture of the crystals gives a possible e^lanation of the bust 
that several of the Laue-photographs showed a considerable number of multiple 
spots, some of which consisted of an intense sharp part, and a weaker part, 

« Artbniy and Yaidhy,' Fhil. Traas.,’ A vd. 824, p. 23S;(1924). 

t With tegazd to the monooUnio cdl the indioee of {111} aad {118} beoome {111} and (181}. 



2S6 W. G. Biugdrs. 

bat geoiuaUy theie spots wsre broad or oonsisted of parts whibb hadjncne or 
less tibe same intensity. Moreover, sltboog^ tbe general appearance of the 
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Onomonio Projection of Laue Photograph perpendioulaT to {001}i Chopper Antioathoda. 

pbotograpbs was alike, this was never exactly tbe case, in so &r as a certain 
spot never looked the same on two photographs of different ct 3 rBtal parts. 
Only the intense sharp reflections were always found as part of the same spots. 
A slight difference in orientation of successively crystallised layers, which shows 
itself in the deviations from parallelism between opposite faces (observed by 
Jaeger), must be the cause of this “ multiplying ” effect. This effect will be 
accentuated by the divergence of the X-ray beam. It was, for example, much 
more pronounced on the photographs, token wiffi Cu-rays, than on Ihose taken 
with Mo-rays. For the former a copper antioathode was used of such a shape 
Miat a beam of rays was produced which was practioally equally divergent in 
all directions, whereas the divergence of the rays horn on almost flat molyb¬ 
denum antioathode was considerably different in two directions which were 
perpendicular to each other. As a consequence of this, a j^otograph taken 






Ihtiyers, 


Itoy. Soc. Proc.^ A, rol, 114, PI. 2:i. 
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Laiit* photographs of Uawinic PotaHSiiini Oblorosulphoacctatc, porix'wliriilat to [001}, 
taken with copper anticathodo (upper figure) and molybdenuiti anticathodc (lower 
figure). 


(fi'iietiiffp. 22A ) 
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* 

with Uo^rajm ahowed the effect to a marked degree in one direct^ only. 
Calculation showed that the "intense sharp” reflections, mentioned above, 
were due to characteristic rays. Laue-photographs in directions which were 
not exactly perpendicnlar to {001} showed such reflections as part of quite 
different spots. 

It is probable that the optical anomalies of the investigated crystals can 
bo explained, after the manner of Brauns,* and others, by the presence of 
internal strains. These latter may be caused for example by outer influences, 
or by the inclusion of isomorphous or other foreign substances. With regard 
to this, it should be pointed out that the crystals were grown from solutions 
containing KCl or KBr. It turned out that the crystals investigated contained 
small quantities of Kd. Indeed, included in one of the larger crystals, a small 
crystal of KGl was visible to the naked eye. It was identified both chemically 
and by measurement of the spacings of its cube-faces, which had the value 3 • 14. 
But even small transparent crystals gave a very faint but definite turbidity 
after addition of HNO, and AgNO,. It is therefore suggested that the presence 
of alkali halides in the mother liquor was directly (by giving rise to inclusions) 
or iodirectlyf the cause of a mote or less strained lamellar growth. 

The fact that the Laue-photographs of all sections possess orthorhombic 
symmetry, although the crjrstalB show a monoclinio character in convergent 
polarised light, is in accordance with a recent investigation of F. Binne.^ 
This author showed that the atomic displacements which are a consequence 
of stresses in a crystal, and which are quite large enough to bring about a change 
in its optical character, are so small that they do not show themselves in Laue- 
photographs. 

If the crystals are really orthorhombic, the substance is a true racemate, 
in the sense that right* and left-handed molecules ate present in the same 
unit-cell. The latter contains eight salt molecules. For the sake of com- 


* B. Brauns, ‘ Die Optiaohea Anmnaljen * (1801). See also F. M. Jaeger, ‘ Leotutes <m 
the Fiindple of Synunetiy.* ^ 

t It oof^t to be stated that an Boalyels of some at the crystals by Fnrf. Backer gavp the 
following figures: 


C,HO,CISk, + 


. ffound: H,0 9*80 per cent.; K 88*21 per cent. 
\cala.: H|0 9*73 pec cent.; K 28* 10 pec cent. 


This shows that the quantity of inclusion may be sometimes very email indeed, and the 
question arises if in those oases also the inclusion can be oonsidered as the oanse of the strains. 
X ' Oentr. bl. f, Min.’ (1926), A, p. 226; also * Z. f. Krist.,'^ vol. 63, p. 220 (1920). 
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ideteness, the co-ordinates of the eight conreeponding equivalent points are 
given:— 


X y z 

\ + y \ — ^ 

2 \-y \-{-z 
X y z 


i-ari-y 2 
y l+z 
i+» y \—z 
^ — x\ +y z .* 


There are twelve water molecules. Eight of them are probably connected 
with the Bulpho-groups of the eight salt molecules. It is well known that 
the sulpho-carboxylic acids generally contain one molecule of water of crystal¬ 
lisation. The four remaining water molecules must occupy special positions, 
either at centres of symmetry or on dyad axes. 

It is possible that a right- and a left-handed salt molecule have combined 
to form a racemic double molecule, but no particular argument, either for 
or against this supposition, was found. 


\Note added January, 1927.—Since this work was concluded crystals of ra¬ 
cemic potassium chlorosulphoacetate have been grown by Prof. Backer from a 
pure aqueous solution by inoculating with a crystal of the salt prepared by the 
previous method. The crystals obtained in this way show the same zonal 
appearance in parallel polarised light. This shows that the presence of KCl 
at KBt in the solutions from which the crystals investigated were grown is 
not essential for the occurrence of a strained lamellar growth.] 


Summary. 

In an investigation of crystals of racemic potassium chlorosulphoacetate 
fCHCl. SO,K 'j 

< I -H IJHjO >by P. M. Jaeger, it was shown that these 

LCX) 0 K J 

crystals e:dtibit an anomalous optical behaviour, and that variations occur 
in the ang^ between some of their faces. These facts led to the conclusion 
that the apparently orthorhombio crystals were in reality built up of per* 
pendicularly crossed monodinio lamellee. The present investigation of the 
crystals by X-rays shows that the crystals are truly orthorhombio, and that the 
irregularities of their habit must be caused by a slight difference in orientation 
of successively crystallised layers. It is suggested that the optical anomalies 
ate due to strains in the crystals. 


* Deduced from Aetbuiy and Taidlqr’s diagrams and from Wyekoffa tables. 
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The spaoe-gioup of the crystals is the underlying lattice Fg. The 
dimensions of the unit cell, which contains eight groups 


rCHCl . SO,K 
t.COOK 


[,o| 


+1JH,0 > are o = 8*58 A, 6 = 8*60 A, c — 23-76 A. 


This investigation was carried out by aid of a grant from the Ramsay 
Memorial Fund. My sincere thanks are due to Sir William Bragg for his 
kindness and encouragement, and to the Managers of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain for continuing to place at my disposal the facilities of the Davy 
Faraday Research Laboratory. 


The Electric Fields of South African Thunderstorms. 

By B. F. J. ScHONLAKO, M.A., Fh.D., Senior Lecturer in Physics, University 
of Cape Town, and J. Craib, M.A. 

(Communicated by C. T. R. Wilson, P.B.S.—Received January 3, 1927.) 

[Plates 24, 26.] 

§ 1. IrUroduction. 

The quantitative study of the electrical changes taking place in thunder¬ 
storms was initiated and has been developed by Prof. C. T. R. Wilson in two 
important papers.* Measurements of the electric fields due to charged clouds 
and of the field changes associated with lightning discharges have led him to 
put forward certain views according to which the thunderstorm is an important 
factor in the production and maintenance of several electro-meteorological 
phenomena with which it has not previously been considered connected. Chief 
amongst these is the negative charge on the surface of the earth, for the replenish¬ 
ment of which the views of Wilson require a certain preponderance of thunder¬ 
clouds of positive polarity, i.e., positively charged above and negatively charged 
below, over clouds of nejpitive polarity, the ionisation currents between the 
bases of tiie clouds of the former type and the ground serving to maintain the 
earUi’s charge at a steady value in spite of the reverse current flowing in regions 
of fine weather. 

* Wilson, * Boy. Soo. Proo.,* A, voL 92, p. 656 (1910), referred to m W1; Wilson, ‘ Phil. 
Trans.,* A, vd. 221, p. 72 (1921), referred to as W2. 
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It is neoesBaiy, in order to test this theory, that observations be made in 
different parts of the world to examine whether the required preponderance of 
clouds of positive polarity exist. For this purpose South Africa, which 
contributes largely to the world’s supply of thunderstorms, is very suitable. 

The measurements described in this paper are mainly concerned with the 
question of cloud polarity, and seem to show an overwhelming preponderance 
of clouds of positive polarity, amongst those examined. Opportunity has also 
been taken to discuss other matters connected with the electrical effects of 
thunderstorms. 

§ 2. SUe and Apparatus. 

Thunderstorms being rare at Cape Town, the necessary apparatus was 
installed in January, 1926, on the farm Gardiol, two miles south-east of the town 
of Somerset East, Cape Province, situated in what is called the East Central 
Karroo. The altitude of the station is 2460 feet above sea-level. 

The site was chosen to give a good view of the surroimding country, especially 
in the westerly direction, from which most of the storms come. The nearest 
trees and the only near house are more than 100 yards away. The grass in the 
neighbourhood of the station is naturally very short and dry. 

The storms examined were for the most part violent thunderstorms travelling 
across the country from west to east. A few were purely local, caused by 
convection currents due to surface heating. The total number of storms 
between January and June, 1926, was considerably below the average, and 
drought conditions prevailed. 

The apparatus was installed in a wooden hut 9 feet by 8 feet in area, having 
a sloping gavanised iron roof of maximum height 9 feet. The whole installa¬ 
tion was copied almost directly from that described by Wilson. 

For the measurement of the electric fields of distant storms a copper ball 
30-6 cm. in diameter was used, mounted and insulated exactly as described by 
Wilson.* This ball could be raised to a height of 6-00 metres above the 
ground. For nearer storms a copy of the exposed testplatef was constructed 
from a wooden circular sieve 64'6 cm. in diameter and 14 cm. in depth. This 
was filled with earth to the level of the surrounding ground and mounted on 
sulphur-ebonite insulators inside a concentric pit 59*6 cm. in diameter and 
60 cm. deep. The insulators were suitably shielded against dust and dripping 
water. The device for swin^g a cover over the testplate, the insulation and 
diielding of the lead-in wires, and the earthing arrangements were similar to 
those of Wilson. 

•WAp.7«* tW.l,p.66l. 
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The base ot the verticsl pipe canying the ball was 660 om. to the south of the 
nearest end of the hut, while the centre of the testplate was 600 cm. to the west. 
An outside view of the station is shown in fig. 1, Plato 24, a cross being placed 
inunediately above the testplate. On the right is the metal-lined box to hold 
the ball when it is lowered. 

The arrangements inside the hut for measuring the quantities of electricity 
which passed between the exposed conductors and the earth—^the capillary 
electrometer, microscope objective, slit and moving photographic plate—did 
not differ essentially from the descriptions given by Wilson.* The rate of 
motion of the plate was regulated by means of a needle valve controlling the 
flow of oil into a cylinder. Some difflculty was experienced with this device 
owing to alteration in the viscosity of the oil with temperature, for the tempera¬ 
ture in the hut often exceeded 105° F. A convenient arrangement was intro¬ 
duced whereby two photographic records could be taken on one plate. The 
usual wooden plateholder was slipped into a larger box sliding across the slit 
in guides. When moved to one side of this box one half of the plate was exposed, 
after which it could be quickly shifted to the other side and a second photograph 
taken on the other half. Fig. 2, Plate 24, is a general view of the recording 
apparatus. 

The sensitiveness of the electrometer was^. checked by means of a standard 
condenser charged to a known potential difference and was such that a dis¬ 
placement of 1 nun. on the photographs corresponded to the passage of 
1*03 X 10~* coulombs, or 30*8 e.B.u., through the capillary electrometer. From 
the data given it may easily be shown that this displacement corresponds to 
a change in the vertical electric field of 127 volts per metre when the ball was 
used and of 4960 volts per metre in the case of the testplate. These figures 
include carrections of 6 per cent, and 9 per cent, for the effect of the charge 
induced on the hut and on the earth-connected testplate cover and supporting 
arm. The effective area of the testplate was 2660 sq. cm. 

§3, The Eleotfie Fidd <d a Bijtolar Thunderdotid. 

In diaonaaing the observations it will be convenient to adopt, as a working 
hypothesis, the view that a thundercloud is essentially bipolar, electric charges 
of opposite sign being liberated at different heights in the cloud. Thus we 
may speak of the upper and lower charges without specifying at the moment 
their exact positions or their relative magnitudes. All the evidence which will 


• W2, p. 76. 
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be pot fonraxd ia in agEeeinent with this view of the nature of the eleotrifioation 
of the olood. 

At diatuusee which ate large compared with the dimenaiona of the charged 
poxtuma of the cloud, we may treat these as point chargee. 

In fig. 3 let A repreaent the upper charge, Q|, at a height Hj above the earth, 

Qo. . 



Fio. 3. 


and B the lower charge, —> Qx> opposite sign, at a heif^t Hx* Let F be the 
point at which the vertical electric field ia measured. According to the usual 
convention, this field ia called positive if its direction is downwards and negative 
if it is upwards. It will be convenient to use the term *' steady field ” to denote 
the field at P when neither pole of the cloud is discharging or recovering from a 
discharge. 

The steady vertical field at P due to the cloud will be given by the expression 


P 




2QiHi e 
(Hx*-f-L*)*^’ 


( 1 ) 


In general this expression shows that for distances L less than a certain critical 
value the second term and, consequently, the effect of the lower charge B pre¬ 
dominates, while for distances greater than this <niticsl value the first term is 
the greater and the sign of the field at P is set by that of the upper cha^ A. 
Thus with increasing distance L between the cloud and the station the field 
will first be of the same sign as the charge upon the lower part, then become 
aero, and then reverse so as to be of the same sign as the upper charge. This 
tevetsal of the sign of the field with distanoe will only occur provided that the 
lower charge Qx is not less than Hx*/H|* times, nor greater tiian H^/Hx times, 
the upper charge Q,. 


• W2, p. 96. 
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A reversal of the steady field as a thundercloud approached or receded from 
the station has been observed in several cases and these will be described in 
the next section. It would have perhaps been observed more often were it 
not for practical difficulties in the way of measuring the field due to a single 
thundercloud. These arise from the fact that the observed field is often the 
residtant of the effects of several clouds, and, unless local clouds and other 
distant storms are absent or negligible, a definite observation of the eteady field 
due to a single distant storm is not possible. 

Information as to the electrical nature of the cloud may, however, bo obtained 
in another way, by oxaniining the sign and magnitude of the changes of field 
caused by lightning discharges. Let us consider fig. 3 to represent an isolated 
cloud in which the flashes of lightning pass nearly vertically between the poles 
and the ground or between the two poles of the cloud. We may represent the 
two former types of discharge by the symbols AC and BC, and the latter by AB. 
Then equation (1) shows that the sudden changes of field resulting from these 
three types of discharge are given by the following expressions; 


Discharge AC 
AF 

discharge BC 
AF 

discharge AB 

AF = 
or 

AF = 


2Q0H2 




= 4 


_2Q^ 


(Hi* + L*)”/® ’ 

- 2Q2[^jj^, “ (Hi* + L*)»J 

■" “ (Hi* + L»)®4 


For the two single-pole discharges the sign of AF, the field change, is inde¬ 
pendent of the distance, but for the pole to pole discharge it evidently revises 
as the distance L increases. 

Consider a cloud of positive polarity, one in which the upper pole is positive 
and the lower negative. The effects to be expected from such a cloud ore shown 
in the tables below. 


VOL. oxiv.—^A. 
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Table I.—Distant PoHitive Cloud. 


Discharge. 

8ign of sudden field change. 

AB 

Negative 

BC 

Positivi* 

AC 

Negative 

Table TI.—Near Positive Cloud. 

Diftcharge. 

iSigii of Hudden field change. 

AB 

Positive 

BP 

Positive 

AC 

Negative 


For a cloud of polarity opposite to this, negative above and positives below, 
the sign of each of these field changes would be reversed. It is necessary to 
add some remarks to the above simplified discussion of the effects of discharges. 

(а) The critical distance at which the change of field due to a discharge AB 
reverses its sign on passing through zero is not identical with the distance at 
which the same thing happens to the steady field of the cloud. The latter is 
given by 

H j (Hi* + ^ X Hi (Ha* + L*)* *, (2) 

W2 

and the former by 

Ila (Hi"* + (Ha" + (3) 

The two values of L are only equal w'hen Qg. The relative magnitudes 

of Qi and Qg depend upon a mmiber of factors, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they are equal. They may oven be so different that no value of L will 
satisfy (2), in which case the steady field will not reverse its sign. 

(б) It is possible that discharges may occur between the upper pole A and the 
conducthig upper atmosphere. Such discharges have been observed by us at 
night as an intermittent glow upwards from the top of a distant cloud. The 
effect of such a discharge on the field would be the same as that given in the 
tables under AC. 

(c) A discharge from pole to pole involves the disappearance of equal and 
opposite quantities of electricity, and may be followed by a second flash from 
the pole which originally had the greater charge. This second discharge may 
pass to earth or to the upper atmosphere, as suggested in (6) above. It is 
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possible that the t\^’o flashes may occur almost simultaneously, the disc'harge 
from pole to pole extending downwards or upwards from the cloud. At great 
distances the resultant effect would be of the same sign as that produced by a 
discharge AB, while at small distances it would be of the same sign os a discharge 
BO, provided that the relative magnitudes of the charges lie between the limits 
mentioned at the beginning of this section. 

Fortunately, a considerable simplification of the results to bo expected from 
observations of field changes can be made in the case of the measurements to 
be described. For in South Africa, as in India,* it is a matter of common 
observation that the great majority of lightning discharges pass between the 
upper and lower parts of the cloud and do not strike to the ground. Discharges 
from the bottom of the v]owA to the ground are much less frequent and from the 
upper polo to the ground comparatively rare*. 

We should therefore expect for distant storms of positive polarity a pre¬ 
ponderance of negative changes of field (Tabic I, discharge AB) and for near 
storms a preponderance of positive changes (Table II, discharge AB). The 
signs of these changes will be reversed for storms of negative i)olarity. 

§ 4. Observations of Fields and Sudden Field Changes. 

The measurements have been separated into two sets corresponding to what 
are called near and distant storms. A storm at a distance of moio than 8 kilo¬ 
metres from the station is jjlaced in the latter category, while storms occurring 
within a distance of 6 kilometres are considered as near. The information 
obtained from visual and photographic observation of 18 distant storms is 
summarised in Table III. The first column contains the serial number under 
which the storm was recorded, the second its approximate distance in kilo¬ 
metres. The third column contains the sign and magnitude of the steady field 
due to the undischarged cloud together with the normal fine-weather field. 
[This fine-weather field Avas never found to exceed 60 volts per metre at any time 
of the day or night, and its usual value was between 30 and 60 volts per metre. 
More accurate determinations of what seems a remarkably low value wdl 
shortly be made.] 

When this steady field was not definitely ascertained, owing to the interfering 
effects of other clouds or to other reasons, the column is left blank. The number 
of sudden positive and negative changes of field observed visually and photo¬ 
graphically are next entered in separate columns, and finally the results of the 
two methods of observation arc shown combined. 

• Simpson. * Phil. Trans..’ vol, 209, p. 412 (1909). 
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Table MI. 


Stom. 

DUtanoe. 

Steady 

field. 

Sudden field changes. 

Remarks. 

Visual, 

Photographic. 

Combined. 

Pos. 

Nag. 

POB. 

Nog. 

Pufl. 

Ncg. 


km. 

V m. 



! 





1 

24 

+ 250 

3 

20 

— 1 


3 

20 


2 

8 31 

— 

— 

— 

* i 

3 

8 

3 


8 

11-7 

- 

8 

21 

1 1 

K 

0 

29 


4 

6-16 

— 

. — 

— 

0 

5 

0 

5 


6 

35 

— 

12 

35 

— 

— 

12 

35 


d 

10* 

-- 1 

26 

95 

— 1 

— 

26 

95 

Approaching. 

e 

15* 

+ 30 

— 

— 

4 

8 

4 

8 

Receding. 

7 

23 

- 1 

-- 

- 

0 

13 

0 

13 


8 

16* 

_ 



2 

25 

2 

25 


0 

20* 

— 

12 

118 

— 

— 

12 

118 


10 

14* 

+ 100 

1 

14 

4 

28 

5 i 

42 


11 

30-10 

— 

4 

39 

— 


4 i 

39 

Approaching. 

11 

14-25 

— 

3 

40 

- 

— 

3 

40 

Recoding. 

12 

10 

+ 100 

0 

27 

— 


0 

27 

Plashes in clouds. 

13 

24 

— 



9 

14 

9 

14 

Plashes in clouds 





1 





(upwards). 

14 

8 

+ 40 

23 

13 

- 

— 

23 

13 

Two storms m 










1 action. 

16 

10* 


4 

50 

— 

.— 

4 

50 

Plashes in clouds. 

10 

30* 

+ 40 

1 

10 

0 

4 

1 

14 


17 

20 


— 

—. 

I 

39 

1 

30 

Flashes in clouds. 

18 

14-17 

+800 

— 

— 

6 

28 

i\ 

28 




Total 

97 1 

491 

35 

175 

132 

666 



* Indicator that the distance is a rough estimate. 


The results in the above table may be summarised as follows :— 

(a) Out of 18 {listant storms, ranging in distance from 8 to 36 km., the steady 
field could be definitely ascertained in the case of 8 storms. For 4 of 
these it was positive and easily separable from the normal fine weather 
field, while for the remaining 4 it was too small to be separated from it. 

(b) Out of 798 sadden changes of field, 666 were negative changes and 132 

positive changes, a ratio of 5’0 to 1. 

(c) This preponderance of negative changes is shown by 16 out of the 18 

storms. The remaining 2 storms showed a preponderance of positive 
over negative changes in the ratio of 8/3 and 23/13 respectively. 

Storm 2 is discassed in greater detail in § 5. 

The next table contains similar data for five near storms. 
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Table IV. 


Storm. 

I 

Steady 

field. 

; Sudden field changes. | 

llemarkB. 

ViHual. 

Photographic. 

Combined. 

Post, 

Neg. 

Pom, 

Neg. 

Fob. 

Ncg. 


km. 

v.m. 








6 

4*3 

- 6000 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 


7 

4-5 

-10600 

— 

— 

7 

2 

7 

2 


7 

50 

- 2600 


- 

6 

0 

6 

0 


S 

31 

-11200 

— 

— 

2 

0 

2 

0 


12 

5 2 

2000 

10 

0 


— 

10 

0 

Flashes in clouds. 

10 

3-1 

-10000 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


1 


Total 

21 

7 

18 

2 

39 

1 

0 

• 


It will be seea that in the caee of those hve near storms— 

{d) The steady fields were all definitely and strongly negative. 

(e) The sadden changes of field were predominately positive in sign, the ratio 
of positive to negative discharges being 39 to 9 or 4*3 to 1. 

Comparing the results in the two tables, it is evident that the predominant 
sign of the sudden changes of field undergoes a striking reversal as the distance 
is increased. Thus, while the ratio of positive to negative changes for the five 
near storms in Table IV is 39/9, the same ratio for the same five storms when 
more than 10 km. distant is 27/210. Such a reversal cannot occur if the 
majority of the discharges take place from a single pole to the ground or the 
upper atmosphere, so that the results in these tables are in accord with the 
observation that the discharges are mainly between the poles of the cloud. 

It appears also that the steady field of a thundercloud may undergo a reversal 
of sign as the distance is increased. That this is probable is indicated by (a) 
and (d) and quite well shown by storms 10 and 12, which gave positive fields 
when distant from, and negative ones when near to the station. 

A comparison of the actual signs of the fields and field changes with the 
discussion given in § 3 leads to the conclusion that the observed effects were due 
to bipolar clouds, most of which, if not all, were of positive polarity. Further 
support for this conclusion is given by the details of certain storms discussed 
in the next section. 
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§ 5. Discussion of Sionm. 

Some attempt will be made in this section to conelate the field observations 
with the appearance of the lightning discharges to an outside observer, 

(a) jS^onn No, 12.—This storm first came under observation when at a distance 
of 9-6 km. from the station, giving a sniall positive field which underwent 27 
sudden negative changes. During tliis time it was approaching the station, 
and after reaching a distance of about 5 km. the field became strongly negative 
and 19 sudden large positive changes of field were observed from dischargee at 
distances ranging from 5 to 2 km., all of the order of + 20(K) volts per metre. 
During this time no sudden m^gative field changes occurreil. 

Outside observations showed that the lightning di«l not strike down, but was 
entirely between two portions of the cloud vertically above each other. 

(b) Storm No. 9.—This took place at niglit at a distance of about 20 km. 
One observer noted the sign of the sudden changes of field while another made 
visual observations of the nature of the flashes of lightning. One hundred and 
seventeen negative and 12 positive changes of field were observed. The 
outside observer identified the positive changes with discharges between the 
base of the cloud and the ground and the negative changes with discharges 
in the cloud. The former were clearly visible as short distinct flashes, while 
the latter produced a general lighting up of the cloud. 

(c) Storms ai the Reversal Point. - On tw^o occasions storms were observed to 
be taking place at a distance of from 6 to 8 km., but an examination of the field 
changes showed that the flashes of lightning produced no appreciable effect on 
the field. Those storms occuixod before the nature of the phenomenon was 
fully realised, and attention Mas unfortunately directed to testing whether the 
apparatus was in order and to other storms. In one case the flashes were 
observed to be taking place within the cloud, and there can be little doubt that 
both these storms were at the critical distance at which the effect of a discharge 
between the poles becomes zero and beyond which it reverses sign. 

(d) RarUy of Strong Positive* Fields ,—Strong positivcj fields, in contrast to strong 
negative fields, were rarely observed and were always due to the disjecta 7mmbra 
of a worked-out storm. On one occasion such a cloud with a pronounced 
mammatiform appearance on its lower surface produced a field of between 
-f 2000 and + 1000 volts per metre for about half an hour. It passed directly 
over the station and produced neither rain nor lightning. The only other 
occasions were during the observation of storm 2 described in (e) below, when a 
local cloud produced fields of -f 3000 and + 1400 volts per metre for two 
periods of about 5 minutes each, without discharging. 
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(«) Stoim No, 2.- This storm is of some interest in view of its exceptional 
position in Table Ill, for it was one of the two distant storms which gave more 
positive (8) than negative (3) changes of field. The meteorological conditions 
were of a character quite different to those of any other storm investigated, 
for instead of the afternoon the storm took place in the early morning, at G a.m. 
The sky was covered with dark rain clouds as far as the eye could see, but the 
storm itself was of a mild cliaructer, only 11 discharges being observed in tlie 
course of an hour, after which the active centre moved away to the soutli-east. 
The potential gradient at the station was mainly due to local clouds which 
produced fields ranging from — 1000 to — 5000 volts per metre for about an 
hour, with the two short positive intervals mentioiuid in (d) above, but never 
discharged. 

The flashes were all distant, ranging from 8-() to 31 km. and 8 positive and 3 
negative changes of field wen* photographically recorded. Outside observa¬ 
tion showe<l that all the positive changes and one negative change were duo to 
discharges l)etwecn the base of the cloud and the ground. The remaining tw'O 
negative changes were not observed as flashes at all, and it seems probable that 
they occurred between the ])oles of the cloud. 

The predominance of positive over negative changes of field can therefore bo 
ascribed in this case to tlu! exceptional number of discharges between the base 
of the cloud and the ground, the cloud being of positive polarity. 

This storm is instructive in making a comparison between the results obtained 
in the present series of storms and those examined by Wilson in England. 
Wilson* found a predominaTi<j(% of positive over negative sudden changes of 
field, the numbers bei ng 528 and 330 respectively. The descriptions of the storms 
indicate that a large proportion, possibly the majority, of the flashes passed 
bctw'eeii the base of the cloud and the ground. Sucdi discharges, whatever the 
distance of the storm, would always protlucc a field change of opposite sign 
to the charge on the lower pole. If they were of frequent occurrence, as in 
storm 2 above and as is indicated by Wilson’s description, their effect would be 
to hide the evidence for reversal of sign afforded by dischargess within the 
cloud. In this connection it has been pointed out by Appleton, Watt, and Hordf 
that Wilson’s observations for distances less than 5 km. show a preponderance 
of positive over negative changes of field in the ratio of 4 to I, while at greater 
distances (6 to 30 kni.) the ratio is only 1 *5 to 1. This is what would be expected 
if the thunderclouds were, as in the present instance, largely positive in polarity, 

• W2, p. 85. 

t ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.,* A, vol. Ill, p. 654 (1026). 
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but discharges from the lower pole to the ground were of more frequent 
occurrenoe, 

Appleton, Warr, and Herd have examined thunderclouds at distances ranging 
from 20 to more than 500 kni. and found a strong predominance of negative 
changes of field associated with these distant discharges. They have also 
recorded an interesting case of reversal of the sign of the field changes at 
a distance of about 8 km., and some observations which closely resemble 
those described in (6) above, c^)rrelating the sign of the field changes with the 
appearance of the flashes. 


§ 6. Some Typical Records, 

(а) Storm -May 1, 1926 (fig. 4).—^This is a typical record of a distant storm 
obtained by means of the ball when it was at a distance of from 13 to 17 km. 
The slightly skew appearance of the record is due to a wrong setting of the 
slit. 

The record runs from 16 h. 51 in. 10 s. to 17 h. I m. 7 s. The ball was lowered 
fora few seconds at 16 h. 57 m« 30 s., and the record shows a potential gradient 
of + ftOO volts per metre at this moment. Five sudden positive changes of 
field and 28 negative changes are shown. The three large negative changes 
altered the field by 384, 576, and 512 volts per metre, and occurred at distances, 
determined by stop watch outside the hut, of 17-2, 13*5 and 15*5 kra. The 
electric moments of the flashes were thus 1*95, 1 *52, and 1*92 volts per metre 
X km.^ X 10®. The outside observer reported all the flashes as taking place 
within the cloud. 

(б) Storm 8 —February 24, 1926 (figs. 5 and 6),- Fig. 5 shows the record 
obtained on the ball when the storm was approaching the station from a dis¬ 
tance of about 15 km. A strong wind made thunder observations impossible. 
The record ran from 17 h. 10 m. 10 s. to 17 h. 23 m. 40 s. The potential gradient 
immediately before the record was — 520 volts per metre, and at 17 h. 12 m. 12 s., 
when the ball was lowered, it had fallen to — 266 volts per metre. A local cloud 
was jiroducing rain throughout the record. Twenty-seven negative and five 
positive sudden changes of field are shown, the largest being — 130 volts per 
metre. The increasing negative field drove the mercury meniscus out of the 
field of view before the completion of the record. 

At the close of the above record the storm was found to have approached 
so near that the testplate had to be employed. The record thus obtained is 
shown in fig. 6. It ran from 17 h. 30 m. 0 s, to 17 h. 40 m. 30 s. At 17 h. 
30 m. 36 s., when the cover was swung over the testplate for a few secoiidsi 
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the field was — 11,200 volts per metre. Two positive discharges causing 
changes of + 12,300 and + 10,000 volts per metre are shown, the latter at a 
distance of 3*10 km., as determined from the thunder mark immediately 
following it. It was noted that heavy rain occurred at 17 h, 24 m. 15 s., which 
accounts for the rapid upAvard movement of the meniscus at 17 h. 33 m. 30 a. 
if the rain was positively charged. The cover was replaced before the end of 
the record, and the failure of the meniscus to return to the field of view showed 
that the system received a positive charge from the rain. 

§ 7 . Electric MonmUs of tlhc DiscJiarges.* 

For a distant discharge the product AF X L® of the sudden change of field 
and the cube of the distance gives the electric moment 2QH or 2Q (Hg — Hj) 
according as the discharge passes to the ground or from pole to pole. This is 
only true when the discharge is sufficiently far off for H® to be negligible in 
comparison with L®. For less distant cases it gives too small a value. 

The table below contains the mean values of AF X L® for positive and nega¬ 
tive discharges at distances (1) below 10 km. and (2) between 10 and 30 km. 
The number of observations used in getting the means is in each case shown in 
brackets. AF X L® is given in volts per metre X km.® X 10^. 


Tabic V. 


1 

0- 

10 kin. 

10-30 km. 


rositi\e. 

XfgaUvu. 

Puaitivo. 

Negative. 

AF : L» 

:m 

3-9 

7*« 

8-6 


(V) 

(2) 

(10) 

(63) 


The mean value is not appreciably different for positive and negative dis¬ 
charges. It should be pointed out that the table is not representative of the 
18 storms examined, for some yielded but little information on this point, while 
others furnished a large number of discharges at known distances. 

For discharges between 10 and 30 km. the mean value of AF X L® for both 
positive and negative changes of field is 8*46 volts per metre X km.® X 10®, 
or 94 coulomb-kilometres. This is rather less than the corresponding figure of 
148 coulomb-kilometres found by Wilson,* but the agreement as regards order 
of magnitude is quite satisfactory. The actual values obtained ranged from 


* Compare W2, p. 90, between 10 and 30 km. 
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6*2 to 0*10 times the above mean, the former being almost certainly a very 
long discharge from the top of a cloud. 

§ 8. Discussion of Restdts, 

No further discuHsion of the information yielded by the photographic records 
Mrill be attempted here. The main purpose of the present paper is to present 
vrhat appears to be very clear evidence of the bipolar nature of thunderclouds, 
and of the strong predominance amongst such clouds of a tyj>e in which the 
upper pole is positive and the lower polo negative. 

The observations given in sections 4 and 5 seem to make it doubtful whether 
more than one, if any, of tlie 18 thunderstorms examined were of n(>gative 
polarity. Such a predominance of the positive type suggests that Simpson’s* 
theory of the producjtion of the charge by the breaking up of large water-drops 
in an ascending air-current, which would produce a cloud of negative polarity 
must either be rejected or radically altered. 

The conclusion that thunderclouds of positive polarity were mainly, if not 
always, observed is of importance in connection with Wilson’s theory of the 
maintenance of the negative charge on the surface of the earth.f The ionisa¬ 
tion currents above and below clouds of this type would feed positive electricity 
to the upper atmosphere and negative electricity to the earth. The thunder¬ 
storm, to use Wilson’s simile, j: would thus act as an electric generator connected 
between upper atmosphere and earth, the return circuit being provided by the 
feebly conducting air in the regions of fine weather. 

The frequent references to Prof. Wilson’s papers indicate to what extent we 
are indebted to them, both for the design of the apparatus and for the inter¬ 
pretation of the observations. We have also to thank him for kind advice in 
connection with certain experimental difficulties. Our grateful thanks are 
also due to Mr. J. Linton for constructing the apparatus required and assisting 
in its assembly and in the observations, to Prof. A. Ogg for providing many 
facilities for the work, and to the South African Research Grant Board for a 
grant in aid, 

§9. Smnmari/. 

(1) A description is given of the installation and equipment of a station for 
measurements in electrical meteorology, which has been established at Somerset 
East, Cape Province, South Africa. 


* Simpson, foe. cit 


t W2, p. 113. 


t W2, p. 100, 
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(2) Observations have been made of the electric fields and field changes 
associated with 18 distant and 6 near thunderst^orms. Tlie sudden changes of 
field due to distant lightning discharges (> 8 km.) were predominantly negative 
in sign, those due to near discharges (<(> km.) predominantly positive. The 
relative frequencies of positive and negative changes were 1:5 in the former 
case and 4 • 3 :1 in the latter. The steady electric fields below the 5 near storms 
were all strongly negative. 

(3) It is shown that these results indicate that the thunderclouds were 
bi-polar in nature and that the polarity was generally, if not always, positive, 
the upper pole being positive and the lower polo negative. It is doubtful if 
any active storms of opposite polarity were observed at all. 

(4) The electric moments of the charges removed by 82 lightning discharges 
have been measured. The mean value is 94 coulomb-kilometres. 


The Quantum Theon/ of the Emissioii and A^bsorption of 

Radiation, 

By P. A. M. Dirac, St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Institute for 
Theoretical Physics, Copenhagen. 

(Communicated by N. Bohr, For Mem. \i S.—Received February 2, 1927.) 

§1. IntrodiictioH a}id Sumynary, 

The new quantum theory, based on the assumption that the dynamical 
variables do not obey the commutative law of multiplication, has by now been 
developed sufficiently to form a fairly complete theory of djmamics. One can 
treat mathematically the problem of any dynamical system composed of a 
number of particles with instantaneous forces acting between them, provided it 
is describable by a Hamiltonian funcition, and one can interpret the mathematics 
physically by a quite definite general method. On the other hand, hardly 
anything has been done up to the present on quantum electrodynamics. The 
questions of the correct treatment of a system in which the forces are propa¬ 
gated with the velocity of light instead of instantaneously, of the production of 
an electromagnetic field by a moving electron, and of the reaction of this field 
on the electron have not yet been touched. In addition, there is a serious 
difficulty in making the theory satisfy all the requirements of the restricted 
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principle of relativity, since a Hamiltonian function can no longer be used. 
This relativity question is, of course, connected with the previous ones, and it 
will be impossible to answer any one question completely without at the same 
time answering them all. However, it appears to be possible to build up a 
fairly satisfactory theory of the omission of radiation and of the reaction of 
the radiation field on the emitting system on the basis of a kinematics and 
dynamics which are not strictly relativistic. This is the main object of the 
present paper. The theory is non-relativistic only on account of the time 
being counted throughout as a c-nuiuber, instead of being treated symmetrically 
with the‘space co-ordinates. The relativity variation of mass with velocity 
is taken into account without difficulty. 

The underlying ideas of the theory are very simple. Consider an atom inter¬ 
acting with a field of radiation, which we may suppose for definiteness to be 
confined in an enclosure so as to have only a discrete set of degrees of freedom. 
Resolving the radiation into its Fourier components, we can consider the energy 
and phase of each of the components to be dynamical variables describing the 
radiation field. Thus if Er is the energy of a component labelled r and 6^ 
is the corresponding phase (defined as the time since the wave was in a standard 
phase), wo can suppose each and 6^ to form a pair of canonically conjugate 
variables. In the absence of any interaction between the field and the atom, 
the whole system of field plus atom will be describable by the Hamiltonian 


H-2:,E, + Ho (1) 

equal to the total energy, Hq being the Hamiltonian for the atom alone, since 
the variables O^. obviously satisfy their canonical equations of motion 




fi I 


When there is interaction between the field and the atom, it could be taken into 
account on the classical theory by the addition of an interaction term to the 
Hamiltonian (1), which would be a function of the variables of the atom and of 
the variables E^, 0, that describe the field. This interaction term would give 
the effect of the radiation on the atom, and also the reaction of the atom on the 
radiation field. 

In order that an analogous method may be used on the quantum theory, 
it is necessary to assume that the variables E„ 0,. are q-numbers satisfying 
the standard quantum conditions — EfQf = tA, etc., where h is ( 27 r)** 
times the usual Planck's constant, like the other dynamical variables of the 
problem. This assumption immediately gives light-quantum ptoperbies to 
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the radiation.* For if is the frequency of the component r, 27cVr0r is an 
angle variable, so that its canonical conjugate Er/27CVr can only assume a 
discrete set of values differing by multiples of A, which means that can 
change only by integral multiples of the quantum (27cA) v^. If we now add an 
interaction term (taken over from the clasical theory) to the Hamiltonian (1), 
the problem can be solved according to the rules of quantum mechanics, and 
we would expect to obtain the correct results for the action of the radiation 
and the atom on one another. It will bo shown that we actually get the correct 
laws for the emission and absorption of radiation, and the correct values for 
Einstein’s A’s and B’s. In the author’s previous theorywhere the energies 
and phases of the components of radiation were c-niunbers, only the B’s could 
be obtained, and the reaction of the atom on the radiation could not be taken 
into account. 

It will also be shown that the Hamiltonian which describes the interaction 
of the atom and the electromagnetic waves can be made identical with the 
Hamiltonian for the problem of the interaction of the atom with an assembly 
of particles moving with the velocity of light and satisfying the Einstein*Bose 
statistics, by a suitable choice of the interaction energy for the particles. The 
number of particles having any specified direction of motion and energy, which 
can be used as a dynamical variable in the Hamiltonian for the particles, is 
equal to the number of quanta of energy in the corresponding wave in the 
Hamiltonian for the waves. There is thus a complete harmony between the 
wave and light-quantum descriptions of the interaction. We shall actually 
build up the theory from the light-quantum point of view, and show that the 
Hamiltonian transforms naturally into a form which resembles that for the 
waves. 

The mathematical development of the theory has been made possible by the 
author’s general transformation theory of the quantum matric^es.J Owing 
to the fact that we count the time as a c-number, wo are allowed to use the notion 
of the value of any dynamical variable at any instant of time. This value is 

* Similar aBsumptioniH have boon used by Uom and Jordan [' Z. f. Physik*' vol. 34, 
p. 886 (1925)] for the purpose of taking over the chutsical formula for the omission of radiation 
by a dipole into the quantum theory, and by Born, Heisenberg and .Iordan [‘ Z. f. Physik,’ 
vol. 35, p. GOO (1925)] for calculating the energy fluctuations in a Add of black-body 
radiation. 

t * Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 112, p. 601, § 5 (1026). This is quoted later by, he, cil., I. 

t * Roy. Soo. Proo.,* A, vol. 113, p. 621 (1027). This is quoted later by he. ct<., II. An 
essentially equivalent theoiy has been obtained independently by Jordan [*Z. f. Physik/ 
vol. 40, p. 800 (1927)]. See also, F. London, ‘ Z. f. Physik,' vol. 40, p. 193 (1026). 
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a q-number, capable of being represented by a generalised “ matrix ** according 
to many difiorent matrix schemes^ some of which may have continuous ranges 
of rows and columns, and may require the matrix elements to involve certain 
kinds of infinities (of the type given by the S functions*). A matrix scheme can 
be found in which any desired set of constants of integration of the dynamical 
system that commute are represented by diagonal matrices, or in which a set of 
variables that commute are represented by matrices that are diagonal at a 
specified timo.f The values of the diagonal elements of a diagonal matrix 
representing any q-number are the characteristic values of that q-number. A 
Cartesian co-ordinate or momentum will in general have all characteristic values 
from — 00 to + oo j while an action variable has only a discrete set of character¬ 
istic values. (We shall make it a rule to use unprimed letters to denote the 
dynamical variables or q-numbers, and the same letters primed or multiply 
primed to denr)te their characteristic values. Transformation functions or eigen¬ 
functions are functions of the characteristic values and not of the q-numbers 
themselves, so they should always bo written in terms of primed variables.) 

If/(5t >i) ia any function of the canonical variables the matrix repre¬ 

senting/at any time t in the matrix scheme in which the at time i are diagonal 
matrices may be written down without any trouble, since the matrices repre¬ 
senting the and >)* themselves at time t are known, namely, 


I, (^;t) = 5.'s(5T), 




1 . 


•( 2 ) 


Thus if the Hamiltonian II is given ns a function of the and we can at 
once write down the matrix 11(5' ^'')* Wo can then obtain the transformation 
function, (57*^) which transforms to a matrix scheme (a) in which the 
Hamiltonian is a diagonal matrix, as (5'M') must satisfy the integral equation 

JH aV) d^" (57a') = w (a'). (5'/*'). (3) 

of which the characteristic values W(a') are the energy levels. This equation 
is just Schrodinger’s wave equation for the eigenfunctions (5'/a'), which becomes 
an ordinary differential equation when H is a simple algebraic function of the 


• Loc. ciL IT, § 2. 

t One can have a matrix scheme in which a net of variables that commute are at all times 
represented by diagonal matrices if one will sacrifice the condition that the matrioea must 
satisfy the equations of motion. The transformation function from such a scheme to one 
in which the equations of motion are satisfied will involve the time explicitly. See p. 628 
in foe. eti., II. 
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^and'/;«;Oa account of the Bpecial e(]^uatioua (2) for the matrices representing 
^ and '/j^. Equation (3) may be written in the more general form 

Jh ar) dV (r/a') = ih ? (>7a')/3/, (3') 

in which it can be applied to systems for which the Hamiltonian involves the 
time explicitly. 

One may have a dynamical system specified by a Tlarniltonian H which 
cannot be expressed as an algebraic function of any set of canonical variables, 
but which can all the saitus bo represented by a matrix Such a problem 

can still be solved by the present method, since onts can still use equation (3) 
to obtain the energy levels and eigenfunction^. We shall find that the Hamilto¬ 
nian which describes the interaction of a light-quantum and an atomic system is 
of this more general type, so that the iuterai*tion (*an be treated mathematically, 
although one cannot talk about an interaidion potential energy in the usual 
sense. 

It should be observed that there is a iliHerence between a light-wave and the 
do Broglie or Schrodinger wave assoeiatod with tlio light-quanta. Firstly, the 
light-wave is always real, while the do Broglie wave asset latod with a light- 
quantum moving in a definite direction must be taken to involve an imaginary 
exponential. A more important difference is that their intensities are to be 
interpreted in different ways. The number of light-quanta per unit volume 
associated with a monochromatic light-wave equals tlie energy per unit volume 
of the wave divided by the energy (27cA)v of a single light-quantum. On the 
other hand a monochromatic de Broglie wave of amplitude a (multiplied into 
the imaginary exponential factor) must be interpreted as representing a® light- 
quanta per unit volume for all frequencies. This is a special case of the general 
rule for interpreting the matrix analysis,* according to which, if (57*') 
(5jt') is the eigenfunction in the variables 5 ji the state a' of an atomic 
system (or simple particle), I (5jt')i* probability of each having the 
value [or | tpu'(5jk0 \ *^^2 ••• probability of each Si. lying between 

the values Zk nnd 5*' •} when the 5 a luive continuous ranges of character¬ 
istic values] on the assumption that all phases of the system are equally probable. 
The wave whose intensity is to be interpreted in the first of these two ways 
appears in the theory only when one is dealing with an assembly of the associated 
particles satisfying the Einstein-Bose statistics. There is thus no such wave 
associated with electrons. 


* Loc. ciU II, §§ 6, 7. 
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§2. The Pertuiihaimx of an AssenMy of Independent System. 

We shall now consider the transitions produced in an atomic system by an 
arbitrary perturbation. The method we shall adopt will be that previously 
given by the author,f which leads in a simple way to equations which determine 
the probability of the system being in any stationary state of the unperturbed 
system at any time.:}: This, of course, gives immediately the probable number 
of systems in that state at that time for an assembly of the systems 
that are independent of one another and are all perturbed in the same way. 
The object of the present section is to show that the equations for the rates 
of change of those probable numbers can be put in the Hamiltonian form in a 
simple manner, which will enable further developments in the theory to be 
made. 

Let Ho be the Hamiltonian for tho unperturbed system and V the perturbing 
energy, which can be an arbitrary function of the dynamical variables and may 
or may not involve the time explicitly, so that the Hamiltonian for the perturbed 
system is H = Ho + V. The eigenfunctions for the perturbed system must 
satisfy the wave equation 

ih = (Ho + V) 4;, 

where (Hq + V) is an operator. If 4^ == the solution of this e<iuation 

that satisfies the proper initial conditions, where tlie are the eigenfunctions 
for the imperturbed system, each associated with one stationary state labelled 
by the suffix f, and the a^’s are functions of the time only, then I a, I * is the prob¬ 
ability of tho system being in the state r at any time. The a,.’s must bo nor¬ 
malised initially, and will then always remain normalised. The theory will 
apply directly to an assembly of N similar independent systems if we multiply 
each of these a/s by N* so as to make 2,. | a, = N. We shall now have that 
I a, is the probable number of systems in the state r. 

The equation that determines the rate of change of tho is§ 

ihdr = (4) 

where the V^/s are the elements of the matrix representing V. The conjugate 
imaginary equation is 

- ihd* = (40 

t Loc, cit. I. 

X Tho theoiy has recently been extended by Bom [* Z. f. Physik/ vol. 40, p. 107 (1926)] 
•o as to take into account tho adiabatic changes in tho stationary states that may be 
produced by the perturbation as well as the transitions. This extension is not used in 
the present paper, 

S Loc. cU., I, equation (26). 
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If we regard a, and ih af as canonical conjugates, equations (4) and (4') take 

the Hamiltonian form with the Hamiltonian function 

namely, 

dfly — J, % <far* _ _ _ 3 Fi 

dt ih ^ dt 0a, 


We can transform to the canonical variables N„ by the contact trans¬ 
formation 

a, = rt,* — 


This transformation makes the new variables N, and rc^al, N, being equal 
to a/if* == |a, 1^, the probable number of systems in the state r, and ^r/A 
being the phase of the eigenfunction that represents them. The Hamiltonian 
Fj now becomes 


and the equations that determine the rate at which transitions occur have the 
canonical form 




aPi apj 

0N/ 

A more convenient way of putting the transition equations in th<5 Hamiltonian 
form may be obtained with the help of the quantities 




W, being the energy of the state r. We have [6,1® equal to |a, 1®, the probable 
number of systems in thtj state r. For 6, we lind 


ih br = W/»r t ihhre 

=--WA 


with the help of (4). If we put V,* — so that is a constant 

when V does not involve the time explicitly, this reduces to 

ih 'K - WA + 

(6) 

where H„ = W, 8„ t" ^hich is a matrix element of the total Hamiltonian 
H = H(, -|- V with the tinu? factor removed, so that TI„ is a constant 

when H does not involve the time explicitly. Equation (5) is of the same form 
as equation (4), and may be put in the Hamiltonian form in the same way. 

It should be noticed that equation (5) is obtained directly if one writes down 
the Schrodinger equation in a set of variables that specify the stationary states 
of the unperturbed system. If these variables are and if denotes 

VOL. oxiv.— A. 
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a matrix element of the total Hamiltonian H in the (^) scheme, this 
Schrodinger equation would be 

( 6 ) 

like equation (3'). This difTers from the previous equation (5) only in the 
notation, a single suffix r bcung there used to denote a stationary state instead 
of a set of uumeheal values for tlie variables and hf being used instead 
of ^ (^'). Equation (6), and therefore also equation (6), can still be used when 
the Hamiltonian is of the more gemsral type which cannot be expressed os an 
algebraic function of a set of canonial variables, but can still be represented 
by a matrix II or IT,^. 

We now take 6^ and ihb^* to be canonically conjugate variables instead of 
Uf and ihur*. The equation (5) and its conjugate imaginary equation will 
now take the Hamiltonian form with the Hamiltonian function 

K==SA*H,A. (7) 

Proceeding as before, we make the contact transformation 

6, = e 6 ♦ = N,* (8) 


to the new canonical variables N,,, 0,., where N,. is, as before, the probable 
number of systems in the state r, and 0,. is a new phase. The Hamiltonian F 
will now become 


¥ 




J 


and the equations for the rates of change of N, and 0, will take the canonical 
form 





SF 

3N/ 


The Hamiltonian may be written 


F = £rW,N, -1- 2„v„N,‘N.* 


(9) 


The first term S,WrNr is the total proper energy of the assembly, and the 
second may be regarded as the additional energy duo to the perturbation. If 
the perturbation is zero, the phases 6, would increase linearly vdth the time, 
while the previous phases <f>r would in this case be constants. 


§3. The Perturbation of an AseenMy satiefying the Eiwdein-Bose SkUiatics. 

According to the preceding section we can describe the effect of a perturba¬ 
tion on an assembly of independent systems by means of canonical variables 
and Hamiltonian eqtiations of motion. The development of the theory which 
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naturally HuggestB itnelf is to make these canonical variables q-munberH satisfy¬ 
ing the usiial quantum conditions instead of c-numbers, so that their Hamilto¬ 
nian equations of motion become true quantum equations. The Hamiltonian 
function will now provide a Schrodinger wave equation, which must be solved 
and interpreted in the usual manner. The interpretation will give not merely 
the probable n\imber of systems in any state, but the probability of any given 
distribution of the systems among the various states, this probability being, 
in fact, equal to the square of the modulus of the normalised solution of the 
wave equation that Batisfi<‘s the appropriate initial conditions. We could, of 
course, calculate directly from elementary considerations the probability of 
any given distribution when the systems are independent, as we know the 
probability of each systojii being in any particular stale. We shall find that the 
probability calculated directly in this w^ay does not agree with that obtained 
from the wave equation <jxcept in the special case when there is only one system 
in the assembly. In tlu* general case it will be shown that the wave equation 
leads to the correct value for the probability of any given distribution when 
the systems obey the Piinstein-Bose statistics instead of being independent. 

Wo assume the variables ihhr* of §2 to be canonical q-numbers satisfying 
the quantum conditions 

hf . ihbf^ — ihbf , 6, = ih 
or bjb* — b*h^ = I, 

and bjb^ — bjb^ = (», h^^b^ — b*hy * — 0, 

6A* — b*b, 0 (s 5 ^ r). 

The transformation equations (8) must now be written in the quantum form 

b, = (N, + 1)* 

6,* ^ + l)i, 

in order that the N,., Or may also be canonical variables. These equations 
show that the Nr can have only integral characteristic values not less than 
zero,t which provides us with a justification for the assumption that the 
variables are q-nuinbers in the way we have chosen. The numbers of systems 
in the different states are now ordinary quantum numbers. 

t See § 8 of the author's paper ' Roy. Soo. Froc.,’ A, vol. Ill, p. 281 (1926). What are 
there oalled the c-number values that a q-number can take are here given the more precise 
Hams of the charaoteristio values of that q-number. 

8 2 
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The Hamiltonian (7) now becomes 

F = 

= (N. + 1 - ( 11 ) 

in which the H„ are still c-numb«its. We may write this F in the form corre¬ 
sponding to (9) 

F = (N. +1 - 6 '„)^ (110 

in which it is again composed of a proper energy term £,WrN, and an inter¬ 
action energy term. 

The wave equation written in terms of the variables N, isf 

ih ^ (Ni'. N/. N/ ...) = (N/. N,'. N 3 ' ...), ( 12 ) 


where V is an operator, each 0,. occurring in Fbeing interpreted to mean ih 3/BN/. 
If wc apply the operator to any function /(N/, N/, ... N/, ...) of the 
variables N/, N 2 ', ... the result is 


N/, ... N/, ... ) - N/. ... N/ ... ) 

= /(N/, N/, ...N/Tl,...). 


If we use this rule in eejuation (12) and use the expression (11) for P we obtain:^ 
N.,'...) 

- S,, (N.' + 1 - 8„)J (N/, N/... N/ - 1,... N/ + 1,.. ). (13) 


W 0 from the right-hand side of this equation that in the matrix repre¬ 
senting P, tlie term in P involving /*' will contribute only to 

those matrix elements that refer to transitions in which N, decreases 
by unity and N, iiicnsHses by unity, f.c., to matrix elements of the typo 
F(N/, N/,..N/...N;; N/, N/ ... N/ ^ 1 ... N/ + 1 ...). If we find a 
solution i^N/, Ng' ...) of equation (111) that is normalised [i.e., one for which 
Sx/, N/ Ng' ...)1* = 1] and that satisfies the proper initial con¬ 
ditions. then I ^ (N/, ..,) I* wdll be the probability of that distribution in 

which N/ systems are in state 1, N 2 ' in state 2, ... at any time. 

Consider first the case when there is only one system in the assembly. The 
probability of its being in the state q is determined by the eigenfunction 

t Wo are supposing for dofiuitcncss that the label r of the stationary states takes the 
values I, 2, 3. 

t Wheniff — 1... N/ + 1) is to be taken to mean... X/...), 
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Nj', ...) in which all the N '’8 are put equal to zero except N/, which is 
put equal to unity. This eigenfunction we shall denote by il' { 9 }. When it is 
substituted in the left-hand side of (13), all the terms in the summation on 
the right-hand side vanish except those for which r — q, and we arc left with 

which is the srtrnc cquiitioii as (5) with playing the part of b,,. This (estab¬ 
lishes the fact that thi‘ jjresent theory is (»(jiuvalent to that of the pniceding 
Hcctiou when there is only one system in the assembly. 

Now tak(‘ the general case of an arbitrary number of systt^ms in the assembly, 
ami assume that they obey the Kinstein-Bose statistical mechanics. This 
rcipiinis that, in the ordinary treatment of the problem, only those eigen¬ 
functions that are syiniiadrical betwotm all th(‘ systems iniisi be taken into 
account, these eigenfunctions being by themselves sufficient to give a complete 
quantum solution of the problem.t We shall now obtain the equation for the 
rate of change of one of these symmet rical (‘igenfimctioiis, and show that it is 
identical with equation (13). 

Tf we label each system with a number n, then the Hamiltonian for the 
assembly will be > iI„II (//), where H («) is tlie H of §2 (et^ual to Hq + V) 
expr(?s 8 e(l in terms of the variables of the nth system. A stationary state of 
the assembly is defined by the numbers ... which are the labels of th(i 

stationary states in whicli the separat(‘ systems lie. The Schrodinger equation 
for the assembly in a set of variables that specify the stationary states will be 
of the form ( 6 ) Iwith instead of 11 ], and we can write it in the notation of 
equation (5) thus: - 

ihb(rjr2 -.•) —- •■•) fr(sj.S2...), (14) 

where HA(ri /'2 ■ • 5 general matrix element of [with the time 

factor removed]. This matrix element vanishes w’hen more than one differs 
from the corresponding r „; equals llr^ 9 „ when «« differs from and every 
other equals /„ ; and equals when i‘very equals Substituting 

these values in (14), we obtain 

tk'b{T^T2 ...) “ 2 * ■' l^'»»^»»4 1 * * *) “h (rj^r 2 ...). (1-5) 

We must now restrict b (r^ra ...) to be a symmetrical function of the variables 
rj... in order to obtain the Einstein-Bose statistics. This is permissible 
since if 6 (r^rj ,..) is symmetrical at any time, then equation (16) shows that 


t fit,, I, § 3. 
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...) is also symmetrical attliat time, so that h (rif 2 ...) will remain 
symmetrical. 

Let Nr denote the number of systems in the state f. Then a stationary state 
of the assembly describable by a symmetrical eigenfunction may be specified 
by the numbers Nj, Ng ... N,... just as well as by the numbers rj, r, ... 
and we shall be able to transform equation (15) to the variables .... 

We cannot actually take the new eigenfunction b (N^, ...) equal to the pre¬ 

vious one b ...), but must take one to be a numerical multiple of the 
other in order that each may be correctly normalised with respect to its 
respective variables. We must have, in fact, 

2... r. . 1 6 ♦’a -) I * - 1 = Sx.. X... 16 (N,. N, ...) I 

and hence we must take ] 6 (N^, Nj ...) | ^ equal to the sum of | b ■ • ■) I ® 

all values of the numbers fj... such that there are of them equal to 1 , Nj 
equal to 2, etc. There are N l/N^! Ng ! ... terms in this sum, where N = 
is the total number of systems, and they are all equal, since b{r^r2>^*) is a 
symmetrical function of its variables .... Hence we must have 

6 (Ni, Na ...) = (N !/N,! ! ...)‘ Mv, ...). 


If wc rnnke this subHtitution in equation (15), the left-hand Hide will become 
ih (Ni! Nj ! ... /N !)• 6 (Nj, Nj The term ... r„_is„/„n ...) 

in the first summation on the right-hand side will become 

[NJN2!...(N,-l)!...(N.+ l)!.../N!]iII,^(N^N2...N,-l...N.+l...), (16) 


where we have written r for and s for This term must bo summed for 
all values of s except r, and must then bo summed for r taking each of the values 
/i, r 2 .... Thus each term (16) gets repeated by the summation process until 
it occurs a total of N, times, so that it contributes 

N,[N,l N, I... (N, - 1 )!... (N.-f 1 ) 1 .../N!]» (N^.N^ ...N,-l ...N.-l- 1 ...) 

= N,MN.+ 1)»(Ni ! N,! .../N ... N,-l... N.-|-1...) 


to the right-hand side of (15). Finally, the term £« (r^ r^..,) becomes 

. b (V, ...) = S^^Irr .(NJ N,! .../N !)* 6(N^, N,...). 

Hence equation (15) becomes, with the removal of the factor (N^ I Nj I.../N 

ihb (Ni,Na...) = rA,.,N,‘(N,+l)»H,^(Ni,N,...N,~l...N.-f 1...) 

-fS,N4J,^(N„ N,...). (17) 
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which is identical with (13) [except lor the fact that in (17) the primes have 
been omitted from the N’s, which is permissible when we do not require to refer 
to the N’s as q-numbers]. We have thus established that the Hamiltonian 
(11) describes the effect of a perturbation on an assembly satisfying the Einstein- 
Bose statistics. 


§ 4. TAe Reaction of the Assemblf/ on the Perturbing System, 

Up to the present wo have conHidered only perturbations that can be repre¬ 
sented by a perturbing energy Y added to the Hamiltonian of the perturbed 
system, V being a fimctioii only of the dynamical variables of that system and 
perhaps of the time. The theory may readily be extended to the case when 
the perturbation consists of interaction with a perturbing dynamical sptem, 
the reaction of the perturbed system on the perturbing system being taken 
into account. (The distinction between the perturbing system and the per¬ 
turbed system is, of course, not real, but it will be kept up for convenience.) 

We now consider a perturbing S 3 ^teni, described, say, by the canonical 
variables Jj^, co^, the J’s being its first integrals when it is alone, interacting 
with an assembly of perturbed systems with no mutual interaction, that satisfy 
the Einstein-Bose statistics. The total Hamiltonian will be of the form 


H,_-H,(J) + 2:jl(n), 


where Hp is the Hamiltonian of the perturbing system (a function of the J’s 
only) and H (w) is equal to the proper energy Uq (h) plus the perturbation energy 
Y(ii) of the ath system of the assembly. H (n) is a function only of the variables 
of the nth system of the assembly and of tlio J’s and and does not involve 
the time explicitly. 

The Schrodinger equation corresponding to eqiuition (14) is now 


(J , rir2..•) — ...Hp(J ,... j J j^i^^g...) &(J j^j^Sg***)* 


in which the eigenfunction 6 involves the additional variables Jjt'. The matrix 
element Ht {J\ rjr^ ...; ...) is now always a constant. As before, it 

vanishes when more than one 8^ differs from the corresponding r„. When 
Sja differs from and every other 8^ equals r„, it reduces to H (JV„; J's^), 
which is the (JV^; J^^m) matrix element (with the time factor removed) of 
H =: + Y, the proper energy plus the perturbation energy of a single 

system of the assembly; while when every equals it has the value 
Hp (J')3j 4- Sn H (J'r,; JVa). If, as before, we restrict the eigenfunctions 
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to be symmetrical in the variables r^, rg we can again transform to the 
variables N,, Ng .... which will lead, as before, to the result 

ihb[J', N/, Ng'...) =Hp(J') 6(J', N'„ Ng'...) 

JM6(J',N,',Ng'...N/--l...N/ +1...) (18) 

This is the Schrddingcr cqitstion corrt^ponding to the Hamiltonian function 

F = TIp(J) -f (19) 

in which !!„ is now a function of the J’s and w'n, being such that when repre- 
s«‘ntcd by a matrix in the (J) scheme its (J' J*) element is H (.T'r; rs). (It 
should be notired that fl„ still commutes with tho Ns and Os.) 

Thus the interuction of u pi*rturbing system and an assembly satisfying the 
Fiinstein-Bose statistics can be described by u Hamiltonian of the form (19). 
We can })ut it in the form corresponding to ( 11 ') by observing that the matrix 
element H (J'/*; J''^) is composed of the sum of two parts, a part that comes 
from tlie proper energy IT^, which equals W, when s = r and 

vanishes otherwises and a part that comes from the intera<*iion energy V, 
which may be denoted l>y r (J'r : J''s). Thus we shall have 

- Wr 

whiire Vft is that function of the J's and which is represented by the matrix 
whose (J'J") element is v(J'f ; J"*), and so (19) becomes 

F - H,(J) f + (N,+ 1 ( 20 ) 

The Hamiltonian is thus the sum of the proper energy of the perturbing system 
Hp (J), the proper energy of the perturbed systems and the j>erturba- 

tion energy (N, + 1 p'(».-«•)/* 

§ 6. Thcon/ of Trandtiom in a SyMemfrom ()n>e titaie to Others of the Same Energy. 

Before applying the results of the preceding sections to light-quanta, we 
shall consider the solution of the problem presented by a Hamiltonian of the 
type (19). The essential feature of the problem is that it refers to a dynamical 
system which can, under the influence of a perturbation energy which does 
not involve the time explicitly, make transitions from one state to others of 
the same energy. The problem of collisions between an aion\ie system and an 
electron, which has been treated by Born,^ is a special case of this type. Bom’s 
method is to find a periodic solution of the wave equation which consists, in 
BO far as it involves the co-ordinates of the colliding electron, of plane waves, 

• Bom, * Z. f. Phyrik,’ vol. 38, p. 893 (1926). 
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representing .the incident electron, approaching the atomic system, which are 
scattered or diffracted in all directions. The square of the amplitude of the 
waves scattered in any direction with any frequency is then assumed by Born 
to be the probability of the electron being scattered in that diretJtion with 
the corre8£)onding energy. 

This method does not appear to be capable of extension in any simple manner 
to the general problem of systems that make transitions from urn* state to others 
of the same energy. Also there is at present no very dir(*et and certain way 
of interpreting a periodic sohition of a wave equation to apply to a non-periodic 
physical phenomenon such as a collision. (The more definite metluxl that 
will now be given shows that Born's assumption is not quite right, it being 
necessary to multiply the square of the amplitude by a certain factor.) 

An alternativ(* nudliod of solving a (collision ])roblem is to find a mw-pen(Hlic 
solution of the wave equation w'hi<*h consists initially simply of j»lai\e wavt*s 
moving over the whole of space in the necessary direcition with the necessary 
frequency to represent the incident electnm. fn course of time weaves moving 
in other directions must appear in order that the wave equation may remain 
satisfied. The probability of the electron being s(jattered in any direction with 
any energy will then la* det(*rtnined by the rate of growth of the corresponding 
harmonic eomponent of these waves. The way the mathematics is to be 
interpreted is by this method cpiite definite, being the same as that of the 
beginning of §2. 

We shall apply this method to the general problem of a system which makes 
transitions from one state to others of the same emsrgy under the action of a 
perturbation. Lt»t Up be the Hamiltonian of the unperturbed system and 
V the perturbing energy, which must not involve the time explicitly. If we 
take the case of a continuous range of stationary states, specified by the first 
integrals, say, of the unperturbed motion, then, following th(i method of 
§ 2, we obtain 

iha{oL') ■= I V (a'a") da" . a (a"), (21) 

corresponding to equation (4). The probability of the system being in a state 
for which each aj^ lies between and at any time isla . da 2 ' ... 

when «(a') is properly normalised and satisfies the proper initial conditions. 
If initially the system is in the state a®, we must take the initial value of a (a') 
to be of the form a®, S (a' •— a®). We shall keep o® arbitrary, as it vrould be 
inconvenient to normalise a (a') in the present case. For a first approximation 
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wc may substitute for a (a*) in the right-hand side of (21) its initial value. This 
gives 

ad(a') = o'>V(aV') = 

where v (a'a*^) is a constant and W (a') is the energy of the state a'. Hence 

w(.W - W 

For values of the a*' such that W (a') differs appreciably from W (a®), a (a') 
is a periodic function of the time whose amplitude is small when the perturbing 
energy V is small, fio that the eigtinfunctions corresponding to these stationary 
states arc not excited to any appreciable extent. On the other hand, for values 
of the oLk such that W (a') — W (a®) and a*,' 5^ a*.® for some i, a (a') increases 
uniformly with respect to the time, so that the probability of the system being 
in the state ol* at any time increases proportionally with the square of the time. 
Physically, the probability of the system being in a state with exactly the same 
]>roper energy as the initial proper energy \V (a®) is of no importance, being 
infinitesimal. We are interested only in the integral of the probability 
through a small range of proper energy values about the initial proper energy, 
which, as wo shall find, increases linearly with the time, in agreement with the 
ordinary probability laws. 

AVe transform from the variables Xj, X 2 ••• ^ variables that are 

arbitrary independent functions of the as such that one of them is the proper 
energy W, say, the variables W, Yi» Y 2 » "Yu i- The probability at any time 
of the system lying in a stationary state for which each y*. lies between y^' and 
Yfe' + dyt' is now (apart from the normalising factor) equal to 

9{W',y/...y,.i') ‘ 

For a tinui that is large compared with the periods of the system we shall find 
that practically the whole of the integral in (23) is contributed by values of 
W very close to W” = W (a®). Put 

a (a') = a (W'. y') and 3 (a/, a/ ... ot^l/a (W', yi' ... y«_i') = J (W', y'). 
Then for the integral in (23) we find, with the help of (22) (provided y/ ^ yjfc*^ 
for some A;) 

||a(W'.Y')|*J(Wf,Y') dW 

= la"!*] 1 «(W'.y'; W.y**)!* J(W',y') 

= 21a®l*jlv{W',Y'; W'‘,Y'’)l*J(W',Y')[l-cos(W'-W'*)«/A]/(W'-W»)*.<nV' 
= 2 1 a“ 1* «/A . j I v (W» f hxit, y' ; W". y“) |* J (W®+ y') (1 - cos 


•hi .dy^ ■ ■dy„^j’ !«{*') 


(23) 
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if one makes the substitution (W'—W“)</A = x. For large values of t this 
reduces to 

21 o" 1* «/A. 1 (W", y' ; w", y“) I* j (W“, y') (l-‘'os x)/a? . dr 

= 2711 o“ 1* </A. IV (W", y' ; Y®) 1* J (W". y'). 

The probability per unit time of a transition to a state for which each y* lies 
between and y^' + dy*' is thus (apart from the normalising factor) 

27r 1 a® |a/A . 1(W^ y'; W«, y‘>) 1® J (W®, y') dy/ . (iy/ ,dy, (24) 

which is proportional to the square of the matrix clement associated with that 
transition of the perturbing energy. 

To apply this result to a simple collision problem, vre take the a’s to bi‘ the 
components of momentum Py, p, of the colliding elextron and the y's to 
be 0 and the angles which determine its direction of motion. If, taking the 
relativity change of mass with velocity into account, wc let P denote the 
resultant momentum, ecpial to (p/ ^ p^ + p,®)^, and E the energy, equal to 
(mV+P^)^ of the electron, m being its rest-mass, we find for the Jacobian 

d (E, 0, 4) 

Thus the J (W^*, y') of the expre.ssion (24) has the value 

J (W^ y') =- ET' sin (2r>) 

whore E' and P' refer to that value for the energy of the scattered electron which 
makes the total energy equal the initial energy (i.c., to that value required 
by the conservation of energy). 

We must now interpret the initial value of a (a'), namely, a® S (a' — a”), 
which we did not normalise. According to §2 the wave function in terms of the 
variables a*, is b (a') a (a') so that its initial value is 

a® S (a' — a**) aP S(p/ — p,") S (p/ — p*,") S (p/ -- p.**) e 

If we use the transformation function* 

{jo* If) ^ 

and the transformation rule 


<j< (*') = j(a: 7 p') <{/ (j>') dpj dpj dpj, 


we obtain for the initial wave function in the co-ordinates x, z the value 


* The symbol x is used for brevity to <lcnot« r, y, z. 
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This corresponds to an initial distribution of | a“|®(27rA)"® electrons per unit 
volume. Since their velocity is PV/E®, the number per unit time striking a 
iinit surface at right-angles to their direction of motion is ja® |*P®c®/(2:tA)*E®. 
Dividing this into the expression (24) we obtain, with the help of (25), 

4^ (27tA)* I V {]/ ; f) 1 * siu 0' dO' d<l>'. (26) 

c r 

This is the effective area that must be hit by an electron in order that it shall 
])e scattered in the solid angle sin 0' rfO'with the energy E'. This result 
diffiu's by the fa<‘tor (27rA)*/2wK' . P'/P^ from Born’s.* The necessity for the 
factor P'/P” in (26) (jould have been predicted from tlie principle of detailed 
balmicing, as the fiietor \v{p*\ //^) 1 ® is symmetrical bei\veei» the direct and 
r(‘V(Tise processes.f 

§6. Application to Lujht-Qmnla. 

A\e shall now apply the theory of §4 to the case when the systems of the 
assembly are light-quanta, the theory being applicable to this case since Hght- 
qiwnla obey the Einstein-Hose statistics and have no mutual interaction. A 
light-quantum is in a stationary state w’hen it is moving w’lth constant momen¬ 
tum in a straight line. Thus a stationary state r is fixed by the three com¬ 
ponents of momentum of the 1ight-(piantum and a variable that specifies its 
state of polarisation. We shall work on the assinnptioii that there are a finite 
number of these stationary states, lying very close to one* another, as it w'ould 
be inconvenient to use <‘ontmuous ranges. The interaction of the light-quanta 
with an atomic system wdll be described by a Hamiltonian of the form (20), 
ill wluch Hp(J) is the Hamiltonian for the atomic system alone, and the 
coefficients are for the present unknowrn. W''e shall show' that this form 
for the Hamiltonian, with the arbitrary, leads to Einstein’s laws for the 
emission and absorption of radiation. 

The light-quantum has the peculiarity that it apparently ceases to exist 
wlien it is in one of its stationary states, namely, the zero state, in which its 
momentum, and therefore also its energy, are zero. AVheii a light-quantum 
is absorbed it can be considered to jump into this zero state, and w'hen one is 
emitted it ran bo considered to jump from the zero state to one in which it is 

• Til a more recent paiier (‘ Nochr, Gcsell. d. Wiss.,* Gottingen, p. 146 (1926)) Born has 
obtained a result in agreement with that of the present paper for non-relativity mechanics, 
by using an interpretation of the analysis based on the conservation theorems. I am 
indebted to Prof. N. Bohr for seeing an advance copy of this work. 

t tSee Klein and Kosseland, * Z. f. Physik,’ vol. 4, p. 46, equation (4) (1921). 
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physically in evidence, so that it appears to have been created. Since there is 
no limit to the number of light-quanta that may be created in this way, we ttuist 
suppose that there are an infinite number of light-quanta in the zero state, so 
that the Nq of the Hamiltonian ( 20 ) is infinite. We must now have Oj,. the 
variable canonically conjugate to Nq, a constant, since 

= 3F/(1N„ — Wq + terms involving N^, “ or (N<j+ 1 )“^ 

and W(, is zero. In order that the Ilanultoniau ( 20 ) may remain finite it is 
necessary for the coefficients eo, to be infinitely small. We shall supjjose 
that they are infinitely small in such a way as to make tV)No* and 
finite, in ord(*r that the transition probability coefficients may be finite. Thus 
we put 

lU (No + 1 )*— »V, ?’o,No*b'*“ '' —- »V*. 

where r, und f,* are finite and conjugate imoginiiries. We may consider the 
V, and vj* to be functions only of the J’s and w's of the atomic system, since 
their factors (No f 0 ^ and No*e'*''‘* arc practically constants, the rate 
of change of Nj being very small compared with No. The Hamiltonian ( 20 ) 
now becomes 

F-Hp(.l) + 2,W,N, + i:„.oUvN,‘c‘*'‘ I »v*(N, 1 

+ (N. 1- 1 - (27) 

The probability of a transition in which a light-quantum in the state t is 
absorbed is proportional to the square of the modulus of that matrix elemeut *»[ 
the Hamiltonian which refers to this transition. This ?uatrix element must 
come from the term in the Hamiltonian, and must therefore be 

proportional to N/^ where N/ is the number of light-quanta in state >* before 
the process. The probability of the absorption prix^ess is thus proportional 
to N/. In the same way the probability of a light-quantum in stall* /• being 
emitted is proportional to (N/ + 1), and the probability of a light-quautum in 
state r being scattered into state .v is proimrtional to N/ (N^,' + 1 ). Radiative 
processes of the more general type considered by Einstein and Ehrenfest,| in 
which more than one light-quantum take part simultaneously, are not allowed 
on the present theory. 

To establish a connection between the number of light-quanta per stationary 
state and the intensity of the radiation, we consider an enclosure of finite 
volume, A say, containing the radiation. The number of stationary states 
for light-quanta of a given type of polarisation whose frequency lies in the 
t ‘ Z. f. Physik,* vol. 19, p. 301 (1923). 
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range v, to v, cfv^ and whose direction of motion lies in the solid angle doir 
about the direction of motion for state r will now be Av^2dv^ci),/c?. The energy 
of the light-quanta in those stationary states is thus N/ . 27rAv,. 

This must equal where 1^ is the intensity per unit frequency 

range of the radiation about the state f. Hence 

I,-N/(27rA)v,3/o2, (28) 

so that N/ is proportional to I, and (N/ 1) is proportional to 1^+ (27rA)v,®/c*. 

We thus obtain that the probability of an absorption process is proportional to 
I,, the incident intensity per unit frequency range, and that of an emission 
process is proportional to 1,+(27:fc)v,.®/c®, which axe just Einstein’s laws.* 
In the same way the probability of a process in which a light-quantum is scattered 
from a state r to a state s is proportional to T,. [I^ + (27rA)Vy®/c“], which is Pauli s 
law for the scattering of radiation by an olectron.t 

§7. The Probability CoeffiriettiH for Emission and Absorption, 

W« shall now consider the interaction of an atom and radiation from the wave 
point of view. We resolve the radiation into its Fourier conqionents, and 
suppose that their number is very large but finite. Let each component be 
labelled by a suffix r, and suppose there are components associated with the 
radiation of a definite type of j>o 1 arisation per unit solid angle per unit fre¬ 
quency range about the component r. Each component r can be di^cribed by 
a vector potential tCf chosen so as to make the scalar potential zero. The 
perturbation term to be added to the Hamiltonian will now be, according to 
the classical theory with neglect of relativity mechanics, where 

is the component of the total polarisation of the atom in the direction of 
which is the direction of the electric vector of the component r. 

We can, as explained in § 1 , suppose the field to be described by the canonical 
variables N„ 6 ^, of which is the number of quanta of energy of the com¬ 
ponent r, and 0 ^ is its canonically conjugate phase, equal to 27cAVf times the 
% of § 1 . We shall now have cos OJh, where a, is the amplitude of 

which can be connected with as follows:—The flow of energy per unit 
area per unit time for the component r is Hence the intensity 

* The ratio of Btimulaied to apontanoouM emiaaion in the present theory is juat twice its 
value in Einstein'a. This is because in the present theory either polarised oomponent of 
the incident radiation can stimulate only radiation polarised in the same way, while in 
Einstein's the two polarised components are treated together. This remark applies also 
to the sonttering process. 

t Pauli,' Z. f. Physik,* vol. 18, p. 272 (1923). 
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per unit frequency range of the radiation in the neighbourhood of the com¬ 
ponent r is If .= Comparing this with equation (28), we obtain 

= 2 {hVflcar)^HrK and hence 

fc^ — 2 (Av,/ccr,.)* Nr* cos %lh. 

The Hamiltonian for the whole system of atom plus radiation would now be, 
according to the classical theory, 

P “ Hp (.f) + 2, (27tAVr) Nr ‘ 1 'hr (AVr/Ca,)* X,Nr* COS Oy/A, (29) 
where Hp (J) is the Hamiltonian for the atom alone. On the quantum theory 
wc must make the variables and 0, canonical q-numbers like the variables 
Jf,, Wfc that describe the atom. We must now replace the N," cos 0,//* in ("^^) 
by the real q-nuniber 

i {Nr* + c N/) - I {Nr*I- (Nr + 1 )* 
so that the Hamiltonian (29) bcjcomes 

F = Tip (J) 1- i:r (2:rAVr) N^ + A* r" ' ilr (Vr/rir)* Xr (Nr* + (N, + 1 )* 

This is of the form (27), with 

Vr Wr* = <• ‘ Xr (31) 

and (y, 5 ^ 0). 

The wave point of view is thus consistt^nt with the light-quantum point of view 
and gives values for the unknown interaction coefficient v„ in the light- 
quantum theory. These values are not such as would enable one to express 
the interaction energy as an algebraic function of canonical variables. Since 
the wave theory gives - 0 for r, s 0, it would seem to show that there are 
no direct scattering processes, but this may be due to an incompleteness in 
the present wave theory. 

We shall now show that the Hamiltonian (30) leads to the correct expressions 
for Einstein’s A’s and B’s. We must first modify slightly the analysis of §5 
so as to apply to the case when the system has a large number of discrete station¬ 
ary states instead of a continuous range. Tnstead of equation (21) we shall 
now have 

iAa(a')-Xa^.V(aV)a(a'’). 

If the system is initially in the state a® we must take the initial value of a (oc') 
to be which is now correctly normalised. This gives for a first approxi¬ 
mation 

ih d (a') = V (aV) = t;(aV) e»£w<.')-w(aO)]</A^ 


♦A a {cl) = V + V («'a®) 


*tW(a')-W(a‘^)]/A’ 


which leads to 
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correspondiog to (22). If, as before, we transform to the variables W, Yi» 
Y 2 ■ Yu -i> we obtain (when y' ^ Y^) 

a (WY) = (W', y ; W«, Y®) 

The probability of the system b(dng in a state for which each Yft equals Yt' 
S\v' I a (W' yO'i*- stationary states lie close together and if the time t 

is not too great, we can replace this sum by the integral (AW)”^ j* \ a ( W'y') 1* dVf\ 

where AW is the separation between the energy levels. Evaluating this integral 
as before, we obtain for the probability per unit time of a transition to a state 
for which emh Yil ^ y/ 

‘Jtc/AAW . i e (W«, y' ; y®) !*• (32) 

111 applying this result we can take the to be any set of variables that are 
independent of the total proper energy W and that together with W define 
a stationary state. 

We now return to the problem defined by the Hamiltonian (30) and consider 
an absorption process in whicih the atom jumps from the state to the state 
J' with the absorption of a light-quantum from state r. We take the variables 
Y' to be the variables J' of the atom together with variables that define the 
ilirection of motion and state of polarisation of the absorbed quantum, but 
not its energy. The matrix element v{W\ y'; W®, y”) is now 

where X, (dM') is the ordinary matrix element of X^. Hence from (32) the 
probability per unit time of the absorption process is 


2n 

hA\\ 


Cr(7r 


To obtain the probability for the proet'ss when the light-quantum comes from 
any direction in a solid angle dw, we must multiply this expression by the number 
of possible directions for the light-quantum in the solid angle dw, which is 
d(0 tjf AW /27cA. This gives 


rfto I X, (W I * V = d<0 ^^,1X, (J«J') 1*1, 

with the help of (28). Hence the probability coefficient for the absorption 
process is l/27cA%v^*. 1X,.(J**J')1®, in agreement with the usual value for Ein¬ 
stein’s absorption coefficient in the matrix mechanics. The agreement for 
the emission coefficients may be verified in the same manner. 
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The present theory, since it gives a proper account of spontaneous emission, 
must presumably give the effect of radiation reaction on the emitting system, 
and enable one to calculate the natural breadths of spectral lines, if one can 
overcome the mathematical difficulties involved in the general solution of the 
wave problem corresponding to the Hamiltonian (30). Also the theory enables 
one to understand how it comes about that thi*re is no violation of the law of the 
conservation of energy when, say, a photo-electron is emitted from anatom 
imder the action of extremely weak incident radiation. The energy of inter¬ 
action of the atom and the radiation is a q-number that does not commute with 
the first integrals of the motion of the atom alone or with the intimsity of the 
ra<liation. Thus one cannot specify this energy by a c-number at the same 
time that one specifujs the stationary state of the atom and the intensity of the 
radiation by c-numbers. Tn i)articular, one cannot say that the interaction 
energy tends to zero as tin* intensity of the incident radiation tends to zero. 
There is thus always an unspec‘ifiable amount of interaction energy which 
can supply the energy for the photo-electron. 

I would like to express my thanks to Prof. Niels Bohr for his interest in this 
work and for much friendly discussion about it. 

The problem is treated of an assembly of similar systems satisfying the 
Eiiistein-Bose statistical mechanics, which interact with another different 
system, a Hamiltonian function being obtained to describe the motion. The 
theory is applied to the interaction of an assembly of light-quanta with an 
ordinary atom, and it is shown that it gives Einstein’s laws for the emission 
and absorption of radiation. 

The interaction of an atom with electromagnetic waves is then considered, 
and it is shown that if one takes the energies and phases of the waves to be 
q-numbers satisfying the proper quantum conditions instead of c-numbers, 
the Hamiltonian function takes the same form as in the light-quantum treat¬ 
ment. The theory leads to the correct expressions for Einstein s A’s and B’s. 
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IrUfodudion. 

The study of ^-ray spectra has now advanced to that stage at which, for the 
majority of radioactive substances, the velocities of the homogeneous electrons 
forming the “ lines ’’ have been measured with a fair accuracy. The relative 
intensities of the “ lines ” have in the past beeui obtained by visual estimation 
of the photographic blackening of the plates on which they have been recorded, 
and it has become imx)ortant to obtain more precise information on this subject. 
The most direct method of determining the relative intensities would be to* 
count the number of, or measure the total charge carried by, the particles form¬ 
ing the lines. This is not practicable, to any high degree of accuracy, because 
of the small effects which are obtainable, and it is obvious that the photographic 
plate, in giving quite intense and sharp lines, in addition to a permanent record, 
presents many advantages. The use of this method, however, necessitates 
the calibration of the plate both for the variation of the blackening with oxposiu*e 
and also with velocity of the rays. The corresponding calibrations for ordinary 
light have now become a matter of routine, but since there has, as yet, been little 
systematic work on the behaviour of the photographic plate to p-rays, we have 
thought it best to record in this paper such experiments as we have found 
necessary before undertaking the main intensity problem. It is the dependence 
of blackening on exposure which is mainly treated in this paper, although we 
have in addition obtained some interesting results on the affect of p-particles 
of different velocities. 

In an investigation on the relationsliip between blackening and exposure^ 
i.e., the characteristic curve of a type of plate, it is first necessary to find the 
dependence of the blackening* D on the time of exposure when the product 
of intensity I and time of exposure t is kept constant. If D is independent 
of f, when I .tis constant, then the Reciprocity Law of Bunsen and Roscoe is 
said to be valid for the plate. This law, although it has to be slightly modified 

* Blackening or density is defined thus, D ~ log lo/I, where is the ratio of the 
incident to transmitted light passing through the darkened patch. 
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for luminoufi radiation, has been shown to be true in the ease of X-rays and also 
for heterogeneous p-rays.* In all previous work on the photographic action 
of p-raysf the particles were of heterogeneous velocities, but in view of the 
ultimate object of this investigation it was thought unsatisfactory to employ 
heterogeneous particles, and although the procedure was thereby made rather 
more laborious, beams of practically homogeneous particles, taken from the 
continuous p-ray spectrum, werti used. Tt is in general important, when deal¬ 
ing with an unknown type of plate, after investigating the validity of the Re¬ 
ciprocity Law, to determine the variation of the characteristic curve with time 
of development, and thereby find the optimum value. Owr gcMieral exp(*rieiice 
in photographing p-ray spectra had led us to employ a particular type of plate 
and method of development, and the main value of our experiments on the 
variation of the characteristic curve with time of development was that it 
indi(;atcd the error introduced into the value of the density tor a given uncer¬ 
tainty in the time of devolopmcmt. 

Having settled these preliminary points, it was possible to attack the main 
problem of the variation of photographic action with velocity. It might have 
been expected that the characteristic curves of density plotted against total 
exposure, for equal numbers of p-particles of different velocities, would have 
differed not only in magnitude but in form ; however, we were able to show that, 
fortunately, matters were somewhat simi>ler. The form of the curve was 
always the same, an<l we may say that, when the specific photographic action 
of different velocities is taken into account, the response of the photographic 
plate is the same to p-rays of all velocities. 

In so far as the Reciprocity Law is concerned our present results agree with 
previous work, namely, that it holds also in the case of homogeneous particles, 
but it would appear that the characteristic curve of the Ilford X-ray plate used 
by us, is linear over a much shorter range of density than the Agfa film cited 
in Bothe’s experiments. 


Method, 

The usual P-ray spectrograph, modified in certain particulars, was employed. 
Normally the photographic plate is pressed against the long slot CD, through 
which the rays pass after completing their semicircular tracks. In the present 
experiment, the slot CD was filled up except for a small rectangular opening 
AB (0 • 6 X 1 • 0 cm.) having its long side perpendicular to CD. The photographic 

• Botho, ‘ 55. f. Phyaik; vol. 8, p. 243 (1922), 
t See also Salbach, ‘ Z. f. Phyaik/ vol. 11, p. 197 (1022). 

T 2 
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plate was not pressed against CD but supported on a tray c/, which could be 
moved along under the slot by a thread operated from outside by a vacuum- 
tight winch. 



The magnetic field being applied in the appropriate direction, the plate was 
moved along to its first position. After the first exposure the tray was moved 
to an adjoining position and a different exposun* made. This was repeated 
again, giving three exjiosuros on each plate. The same j)roces« was carried 
out several times for the same value of the magnetic field. The latter was then 
changed and exposures made to rays of another velocity. A thick emanation 
tube was used as source, and in order to avoid the presence of fi-ray lines on the 
patches, it was placed longitudinally instead of laterally in the apparatus. 
The mean value of p, the radius of the ^-ray tracks, was 6*6 cm. 

The iilates were developed in the usual way, 1: 20 rodinal being used as 
developer and the time of development in general five minutes. Development 
was carried out in dishes immersed in a thermostat at 18^ C., and as many plates 
as possible were developed at the same time. A single (6 X 4) Ilford X-ray 
plate was cut into five portions, four of which were exposed to the p-rays ; the 
fifth was not exposed but developed in the same dish as the others. 

The density of the blackcmed patches of the plates we^re determined by means 
of a Dobson photo-electric microphotoraeter in the following maxmer. The 
light passing through the portion of the plate under investigation was balanced 
against the standard wedge of the instrument and all densities were deter¬ 
mined in terms of this wedge. The difference in wedge readings corresponding 
to an absolute density difference of unity is equal to 30-0 ± 0-6 mm.; but it 
should be noted, that the differences in density, as recorded by the micro¬ 
photometer, are not necessarily equal to those which would be obtained by other 
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instruments often employed in photographic work, which determine the 
“ contact density ” of the darkened patch. Whereas the Dobson micro- 
photometer utilises a narrow cone of the light emerging from the plate, the 
latter type of instrument absorbs the whole of the transmitted radiation. For 
purposes of reference, densities in tJuj following curves are expressed in rnilli- 
m(‘tres of the photometi^r wedge as well as in absolute measure. 

Three densities were measured for each patch, namely those of— 

1) the unexposed plate, constituting a blank; 

(2) the background on either side of the patfdi; 

(3) tht! jmteh itself. 

The differenfie (3) (1) givtss the increase in density due to ^-rays and general 

P- and y-ray fog, w^hilst the difference (2) (1) gives the density due to general 
p- and y-ray fog alone, outside the patch. Whilst the density of this fog inside 
the patch is not in general the same as that outside, due to the fevrer number of 
unaffected grains present at any given time, the values of (3)—(1) and (2)—(1) 
were small enough to justify this assumption being made. Correction was 
made for the increase of (3)—(1) due to this fog by increasing the numerical 
value of the exposure by an amount equal to that required to give a density 
(2)—(1). 

Experimetilal Resnlta, 

(a) TrM of Reciprocity Law,- -In order to test the validity of the Reciprocity 
IjEW under the present experimental conditions a density-exposure, i,e., D/I . ^ 
curve (I representing the intensity of the radiation was taken equal to the number 
of millicuries of radioactive material, and t was simjily the number of hours 
exposure), was drawn for each plate, successive plates being exposed to sources 
of different intensity and the time of exposure being suitably chosen. Where 
the cmrves overlapped, the values of D for a given I . t were read off. If the 
Reciprocity Law holds, the values of D for the same I. t should be independent 
of the value of L In the accompanying figure D is plotted against log t. 

It will be seen that corresponding points are distributed about a mean 
horizontal straight line, the difference between the observed and the mean 
value being alw’ays within the experimental error. In the curves C and H 
the points lie quite close to the horizontal straight line, and in the cases of the 
other three there is no systematic divergence therefrom. When the Reciprocity 
Law fails, as in the case of luminous radiation, it is customary to apply the 
Schwartzchild relation 


where p is a constant. 


D - /(I. n 
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The curves A, B in fig. 2 give the variation of D for constant 1. t when values 
p — 1‘2 and 0*8 are taken. It is clear that the value of p, even if the experi- 



logt 

V\Q. 2. 

mental points of curves K, F, G were taken as accurate, would be nearer to 
unity than either 1 *2 or 0*8. Thus we may conclude, taking also into account 
the fact that the Reciprocity Law has been shown to hold both for X-rays* 
and hetergeneous p-ray8,t that the law also applies to homogeneous particles. 

(6) Variation of Density with Time of Development. The effect of variation 
in the time of development Z on the characteristic Djl.t curve is a large problem 
more associated with the study of the photographic plate than with measure¬ 
ments on the intensity of p-ray lines by a photographic method. Our general 
experience has shown that, with the relatively powerful sources of radium B 
and C at our disposal, that development for five minutes gives the most satis¬ 
factory photographs. There was no need, therefore, to seek for an optimum 
value of Z, as would normally be done with an unknown type of plate, but 
rather we used the results, indicated in fig. 3, to determine the error introduced 
in the density by a variation in the time of development about the mean value 
of five minutes. 

The curves of fig. 3 were obtained by using p-rays of mean velocity Hp = 
3066; the points lie evenly about the smooth curves plotted according to a 

* Glocker u. Traiib, * Ph>^. Z,,’ vol. 22, p, 346 (1921); also Bouweis, ‘Z. f. Physik, 
rol 14, p. 374 (1023). 

t Salsbach and Bothe, loc. cit. 
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theoretical formula which is stated in the next paragraph, and from them it was 
deduced that a change of 7 seconds in the time of development, which we con- 



Fi(.. 3. 


aider is probably the nuiximum error, giivu rise to a variation of 3 per cent, in 
the value of the density. 

It is of some interest to note that those curves appear to show that 10 minutes 
is the most advantageous value of Z, since a given density can be obtained with 
greater contrast for a smaller exposure. However these curves are, from the 
nature of the way in which they are plotted, independent of the amount of 
chemical fog, and whilst this is quite small between Z=3-6 minutes it increases 
considerably between Z = 5-10 minutes. It is the appearance of an appreciable 
amount of chemical fog beyond Z = 5 minutes which makes this the most 
advantageous value. 

The problem of obtaining the ^-ray ** lines ” of weak sources or the faint 
“ lines ” of strong sources is outside the scope of this work, but it is generally 
known that long development by special methods, which avoid the appearance 
of chemical fog, are advantageous, as is suggested by the above curves. 

In the next paragraph we shall show that the characteristic curve obtained 
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with a time of development of five minutes is independent, as regards its shape, 
of the velocity of the particles, and is given by a simple formula suggested by 
theoretical considerations. This formula is 

D^CloR(I.i/T + l), (1) 

where C and t are constants. The same would appear to be true for other 
times of development us is to be expected, since by varying the ordinates 
appropriately the three ciirves can be made to coincide. It would thus appear 
that only the constant C is affected by varying the time of development. 


VctfitUion of Density mth Exposure* for different velocities of ^-particle. 

The variation of density with exposure I. t for various velocities of p-parf icle 
and constant time of development (5 minutes) is shown in the diagram below. 



V c. 4. 


The smooth curves are based on the theoretical formula (1) and the points 
indicated are all actual experimental values. The divergences from the smooth 
curves ore within the experimental error, and it is clear that the formula forms 
at least a good basis for interpolation. 

The absciss® of the curves given above though proportional to, are not in 
the ratio of the number of particles of the three velocities incident upon the 
plate, since the relative numbers emerging from the emanation tube were 
unknofwn. We can therefore obtain no evidence from these curves as to the 
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relative photographic action of particles of different velocities, but we may 
obtain some very useful information by proceeding in the following manner. 
Consider very small numbers Wj, W 3 , of particles of the three velocities incident 
in different places upon an otherwise blank plate. We may choosti a ratio : 
ttg ■ W 3 such that they produce equal blackenings. Suppose now that the streams 
of particles continue to be incident upon the plates in the same ratio, then we 
want to know whether the blackening producjed in each case also continues to 
be the same. To return to the above curves, we may alter their abscissae 
so that in each case the blackcming for a given very small exposure I . ^ is the 
same. This is, of course, (!(piivalent to making the tangents at the origin the 
same in each case. When this is done the curves coincide and all the experi¬ 
mental points lie evenly about the one smooth cmrve as shown in the lusxt 
figure. 



This is an extremely interesting result which greatly simplifies the com¬ 
parison of lines duo to p-rays of different velocities. 

We have not attempted any detailed theoretical explanation of our results, 
but it might be noted that the natural interpretation of fig. 5 is that a p-particle 
has a certain probability of rendering developable a grain through which it 
passes, and this probability is analogous to ionising power and varies with the 
velocity. Except for this feature, introducing a simple multiplying factor, all 
P-paxticles within the range investigated behave identically towards a photo- 
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graphic plate. The form of the curve in hg. 5 Is determined entirely by the 
photographic plate, in fact by the size and arrangement of the grains, but it 
is not affected by the agency, external to the plate, which renders the grain 
developable. The problem of comparing the intensities of two p-ray beams by 
their photographic action can now bo seen to fall into two parts. The first is 
the determination of the curve of the plate valid for all velocities, as we have 
done above, the second the determination of the specific photographic action of 
different velocities. Unfortunately, this latter point is uncertain and methods 
of estimating it are discussed in the following paper. 

Discussion. 

Our experimental results can be summarised by stating that independently 
of the time of development or tlu; velocity of the p-particles, the density D 
is connected with the total exposure 1 . thy the equation 

D = C log (I. tlx + 1) 

where C and x are constants. The effect of varying either the time of develop- 
ment, or the velocity of the particles is only to change these constants, but it 
appears that there is still a further simplification in that the constant C is 
determined only by the time of development, and the constant x by the velocity 
of the particles. The manner in which C varies with the time of development 
is not relevant to the present paper. So far although we have frequently 
quoted the above equation, we have made no reference to the assumptions on 
which it was deduced by Bus4* and Silberstcin. The first point which strikes 
one is that Silbersteinf only obtains this formula for a plate having a single layer 
of sensitive grains, whereas Ilford X-ray plates are specially arranged to have 
several layers, that is a thick coating, to increase the absorption. Again, 
althoiigh the only physical assumption that is made is that the amount of 
blackened silver halide is the result of the probability distribution of effective 
hits by the ^-particles on the sensitive grains, the calculation of this amount of 
silver halide would in this case be complicated by the many layers of grains 
and by the fact that the grains are not all of the same size. We are greatly 
indebted to Ilford Ltd., and especially to Mr. B. V. Storr, of Ilford Ltd., for 
providing us with data about the distribution of grain size in these X-ray plates, 
but finally, following their advice, we thought it unjustifiable to assume any 
simple law for this distribution. The result is that we do not attempt any 
deduction of Silberstein’s equation such as might be thought to be applicable 

* Bub 6, * Physioa,^ March, 1922, Nr. 3. 

t L. Silberstoin, * Phil. Mag.,' vol. 45, p. 1062 (1923). 
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to our present case. However, it appears to us that the simple logarithmic 
connection is essentially a property of single layered plates, but that to pene¬ 
trating radiations like (i-rays or X-rays even a many-layered plate will behave 
in the same way. This suggests that with p-particles of velocity below Hp = 
800, when most of them will be stopped completely iu the film, the form of the 
characteristic curve might alter. 

It is a matter of great interest that Silberstein showed this same formula to 
hold for blackening by X-rays, and the results of a visry thorough investigation 
by Bouwers* renders a still closer comparison possible. It is to be expected 
that X-rays would give the same blackening law as [i-rays since the photo¬ 
graphic action of X-rays, like the ionisation, is to be ascribed to the high-speed 
photo-electrons which are liberated. Since the velocity of these electrons 
increases as the wave-length diminishes, we might expect the same changes to 
be produced by faster particles or sliorter wave-leagtli X-rays. Tliis is exaijtly 
what is observed. Bouwers found that while t was independent of the time 
of development, it increased with decreasing wave-length just as w'c found it to 
increase with increasing velocity of the p-rays. Further the variation of 0 vrith 
time of development w^as in the same sense and of the same order. 

Finally, reference must be made to the flivergence of these results from those 
of Bothe,f who also investigated the blackening effect of [i-particles. He found 
a cibaracteristic curve linear up to D — 1, whereas it can be seen that it is not 
j)fKSsible to draw a straight hue through the initial points of our rmves above 
a density of ()• 35-0*40 for 5 minutes’ development. The cause of this differ¬ 
ence is probably not to be found in the fact that he used the heterogeneous 
particles of radium E, since the maximum intensity of this spectrum occurs 
at a value of Hp — 2,900 approximately, and it has been show'ii iu the above 
that within the range Hp === 1,450-5,830, particles of different velocities have 
the same form of blackening curve. Since the experimental procedure was the 
same in both cases, it would appear that the Agfa film has a characteristic curve 
with a much longer initial linear part than is the case for Ilford X-ray plates. 


Summary, 

The blackening of Ilford X-ray plates by p-rays has been investigated under 
varying conditions, and it has been found that — 

1. The Reciprocity Law holds. 


♦ Bouwers, loc. cit, 
t Loc, cU. 
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2 . The form of the characteristic curve is independent of the velocity of the 

particle. 

3. The characteristic curve, as in the case of X-rays, follows the equation 

D = C log (I^/t + 1) giving an initial part which may be considered 
linear up to a density of 0'3. 

We wish to thank Dr. H, W. B. Skinner for much assistance in the manipula¬ 
tion of the photometer, Mr. B. V. Storr, of Ilford Ltd., for many valuable 
suggestions in the handling of the plates, and Mr. G. R. (Vowe for the prepara¬ 
tion of the radioactive sources. 
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Inirodwtion. 

It is well known that the study of the energy of the groups of homogeneous 
^-particles emitted by radio-active bodies has led to many important results, 
of these the chief is that these groups are due to the conversion of the characteris¬ 
tic y-rays emitted by the body during the disintegration. Prom the measurement 
of the energy of these groups, it has been possible to deduce the energy or fre¬ 
quency of the y-rays, and there appears to be evidence indicating that the 
y-rays are associated with a nuclear level system in the manner familiar from 
X-ray and optical spectra. This opens up a promising field of work, since a 
knowledge of these level systems, and the way they varied from body to body 
would be an important addition to our all too scanty knowledge of the nucleus. 
Unfortunately, it must be admitted that the existing measurements of the 
p-ray groups are not of sufficient accuracy to provide a unique determination 
of the level system, they indicate strongly that the level systems exist, but it 
is difficult to deduce the actual arrangement with any certainty. An increase 
in the accuracy of the ^-ray measurement would undoubtedly lead to interesting 
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conclusioufi, but no simple way has as yet been proposed by which this can be 
achieved. Instead of attempting this method we have attacked the p- and 
Y-ray problem from another side. 

Previous investigations have been concerned chiefly with the energy of the 
individual electrons comprising the p-ray groups and of the which can 

be deduced from them, but it is clear that any theory of their r(jle in the dis¬ 
integration must also take into consideration their intensities. This seems to 
be a more promising method of advance than that of trying to increase the 
accuracy of nieasurinneuts already carried to a fraction of a |)er cent., since 
even approximate vahu»s of the intensities w^ould be valuable. There are throe 
main lines along which intensity measurements can usefully be made, one of 
which is tlic subject of the pr(*sent paper. (Considered by itself, each is interest¬ 
ing, but since it appears likely that the most valuable results will be obtained 
by com])aring all three, it is permissible to refer briefly to thiMii liere. 

During the disintegration there are believeil to occur in the nucleus certain 
quantum transitions, which sometimes result in the ejection of an electron from 
the elecl ronic structure to form oii(‘ of the [3*ray lines, but more often give rise 
to a y-ray escaping from the atom. Opinions differ whether the y-ray may 
always be considered to bo emitted from the? nucleus, and sometimes internally 
absorbed before it leaves the atom, or whether it is better to keep to the more 
general standpoint above. However, in either case we can speak of the 
probability p of a certain nuclear transition occurring at any one disintegration, 
and wo can denote by a the fraction of these transitions resulting in fJ-ray 
groiq^. The more detailed view would describe a as the internal conversion 
coefficient of the y-rays. The amount of y-ray energy issuing from the atom 
will be — a) and the corresponding number of secondary electrons will 

be Actually, it is necessary to consider that electrons may come from 

any of the K, Lj, Ln, etc,, levels, and one coefficient a is not sufficient. 
Using an obvious notation it will be seen that the present measurements of the 
relative intensities of the fi-ray lines consist in a determination of the relative 
values of the quantities PmpiLif 

It is to be expected that the most interesting results would be obtained if 
the two factors p and a could be separated and determined in absolute measure, 
and this introduces the need for the other intensity measurements already 
referred to. A comparison of the number of secondary electrons ejected from 
the radioactive atoms with the number of quanta of the corresponding y-rays 
actually emitted, would give a/(l—a). Many estimates of these quantities 
have already been made, but since we hope soon to publish some measurements 
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by a new method, it is sufficient here to note that the quantities % can be deter¬ 
mined independently of the p’s. All that then remains in order to be able to 
give a complete account of the diBintegration in terms of the p’s and ot’s is to fix 
the absolute values of the intensities of the p-ray groups. This may be done by 
a variety of methods, by a direct measurement of the stronger groups as carried 
out by Gurney,* or indirectly from the total y-ray energy emitted as indicated 
by the present witers on another occasion.f 

The object of this introduction is to show that although the present measure¬ 
ment presents many points of interest considered by itself, if s chief importance 
lies in the fact that it is an essential step towards combining several different 
intensity measurements which will then yield values for the probabilities of 
the occurrence of the various fundamental stages in the ji-ray disintegration. 

Meilunls of Measuring the Relative InU^nsilies of the ^-rag Lines. 

There are several ways of recording p-ray spectra, any of which might at 
first sight appear suitable for determining the relative intensities of the groups, 
but a closer consideration shows that the photographic method, in spite of one 
serious disadvantage, is alorus suitable. 

In every case a magnetic field must bi^ used to separate out the groups of 
diffenmt velocity, but there are four main ways of recording them. In the first 
place with any one setting of the magnetic field (J-particles within a narrow 
range of velocities can be allowed to enter an ionisation chamber or electrical 
counter, and, liy varying the magnetic field, th(; entire spectrum can be recorded* 
In both cases, the slit of the ionisation chamber or counter must be covered 
with thin mica which involves difficult corrections for reflection, and, further, 
in the case of the ionisation chamber the ionising effect for a fixed number of 
particles varies with the velocity and to a lesser extent there is probably a 
similar effect with a counter. These difficulties would be avoided if the 
p-particles w(»re received in an open Faraday cylinder and their number deter¬ 
mined directly by measurement of the charge. This method has been used by 
Gurney, and he has made some important measurements which will be referred 
to later; but it shares with the other two methods the fundamental disadvantage 
that only the stronger lines of the spectrum are detectable. 

It must be remembered that the [J-ray groups only form a small portion of 
the total electronic emission, the main part of which is duo to the disintegration 
electrons. These are spread out over a wide range of velocities and form a. 

• Viia infra. 

t ‘ Phil. Magvol. 50, p. 521 (1925). 
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continuous background on which the groups are superimposed. In most cases 
the groups represent only a small increase of a few per (lent. over this back¬ 
ground, and a direct determination by subtracting two ionisation currents is 
impracticable, in fact with measurements of the ordinary type moat of the lines 
escape detection. The photographic method of recording the (i-ray spectra, 
on the other hand, seems specially adapted for investigating the lines since, 
in general, if a line can be seen on the plate its density can be measured by a 
photometer. It should be noted that with this method the difficulty of the 
continuous spectrum still exists, for the usual statement that the photographic 
plate shows up the lines at the expense of the background is, of course, untrue. 
The density of a photographic plat(5 does not increase linearly with the exposure, 
in general the sensitivity of the plate falls oil at higlior densities, which is a 
distinct disadvantage as compared with the linear relations of the electrical 
methods; but still it reproduces^the relative intensities, and on the photographic 
plate the lines will represent on the whole a smaller percentage increase of the 
density than on an ionisation curve. The reason why they can be detected 
in the latter case and not in the former, depends entirely on the fact that while 
it is very difficult to balance out 95 per (;ent. of an ionisation current with its 
probability fluctuations, it is very simple with modern photometers to balance 
out 95 per cent, of the opacity of a plate and still have a sufficiently sensitive 
optical balance to be able to concentrate on the remaining 5 per cent. 

While the photographic plate seems for these reasons to offer the only method 
of measuring the intensities, it suffers from the disadvantage that the photo¬ 
graphic effect of the (i-particles varit^s with the velocity. At the moment the 
correction for this has to be estimated, but we have presented our results in 
such a way that should subsequent experiment show our method of correction 
to be in error, it will be quite ea^y to apply any other. 

The method of taking the pliotographs needs no remarks since we used the 
standard focussing method with a very thin walled glass tube filled with radium 
emanation as source, or in the case of the slower groups a bare activated wire. 

Experimental Procedure, 

The density of the photographic blackening of the line was measured by means 
of a micro-photometer. In the form of instrument used in this work one beam 
of light was passed through a uniform wedge, and the thickness ” of the wedge 
was varied xmtil the intensity of the beam of light passing through it became 
equal to that of the light passing through a strip of the line l/50th nun. wide. 
In this way the density of the line at any point could be expressed in terms of 
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the length of the standard wedge. In the case of the lines produced by wire 
sources it was sufficient to dcteriuine the density at the peak of the lino, but 
when an a-ray tube was used as source the intensity was found at a large number 
of points along the line*. In the preceding paper the present authors have shown 
that the photographic density is related to the number of particles hitting the 
plate according to the following equation 

D = log (E/t + 1) 

where D = density. 

E = number of particles hitting the plate. 

(' and T are constants. 

Valu(*s for C and x appropriate to our conditions were determined in the 
previous experiments referred to, and the nicasur(*d tlensities were converted 
into their equivalent values of E by means of this equation. Curves were then 
plotted for each line showing the variation of E along the plate—such curves 
are here termed intensity-distribution curves. When due allowance has been 
made for the continuous background, the number of particles falling into the 
line is proportional to the area under the intensity-distribution curve. It was 
somewhat difficult in the present work to determine this area accurately, as 
the intensities of most of the lines were small. Though the density at the peak 
of the faint lines was measurable with fair accuracy, the total area under the 
curve was uncertain because the tail of the line merged slowly into the con¬ 
tinuous background. For determining the intensities of the weaker lines tlie 
following method was, therefore, adopted. A curve was drawn from the results 
for the stronger lines, showing the variation with Hp of the particles of the ratio 
of the total area of the line to the density at the peak. From this curve the 
appropriate ratio was read off for each of the weaker lines, and this when multi¬ 
plied by the measured density at the peak gave a value of the area, which is 
probably more accurate than that obtained by measuring the area directly. 
Corrections were applied to these values to reduce them all to a standard radius 
of curvature (6 cm.) of the particles. 

In the case of the lines obtained with wire sources, the calculation given by 
one of us provided values for the ratio of area to peak density, and hence it was 
only necessary to measure the latter in each case.* 

No mention has as yet been made of the variation of the photographic action 
of the p-rays with velocity. It has been tacitly assumed in applying the equa¬ 
tion (1), that all particles have the same specific action. This is certainly 

* It is hoped shortly to publish full details of these and allied calculations which have 
been carried out by one of us (W. A. W.). 
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not true, but unfortunately there is no direct experimental evidence as to the 
appropriate correction. We have assumed that the activity of the ^-rays is 
proportional to the energy lost in the film during their transit through it, t.e., 
proportional to This assumption seems reasonable, and is supported by 
the fact that W. Wilson’s* results on the ionisation of gases indicate the same 
variation with velocity. The final results include this correction but should it 
be necessary to apply subsequently some other correction for velocity this may 
readily be done since our uncorrected values can be obtained from the table 
by dividing by P*. 

Before giving the experimental results we would emphasise that it was a 
special point of these measurements to determine the intensities of the radium 
B lines on the same scale as those of radium C, or in other words on the basis 
of equal numbers of disintegrating atoms of the two bodies. There was no 
difficulty in doing this since the amounts of radium B and radium C present on 
a source are easily determinable. 

Esperunmtal Results. 

The lines whose intensities we have been able to measure in the manner 
described in the last paragraph are marked by a star in Table I. The intensities 

Table I.—Intensity of the P-Ray Groups emitted by Radium B and Radium C 
for equal number of disintegrating atoms. 

(Fox origin of groups see ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol, 105, p. 174 (1924), and 
‘ Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc.,’ vol. 22, p. 374 (1924).) 

Radium B. 


Hp. 

Intensity 
in arbitrary 
units. 

Values 

of 

pa. 

Hp. 

Intensity 
in arbitrary 
units. 

Values 

of 

pa. 

660-9t 

17 

0-0U93 

1410* 

67 

0-0314 

667-Ot 

5 

U 0027 

1496* 

7 

0-0038 

687-Ot 

1 

0-0006 

1676* 

3-6 

0-0019 

7e8-8t 

11 

0-0060 

1677* 

79 

0-0435 

783-It 

8 

0-0044 

1774* 

12 

0-0066 

799*It 

4 

0*iy022 

I860* 

1-6 

0-0008 

833*0 

2 

0 0011 

1938* 

100 

0-0.>60 

838 0 

6 

0-0027 

2016* 

16 

0-0088 

856-4 

2 

O-OOII 

2064* 

5 

0-0087 

860-9 

6 i 

0-0027 

2110 

1-5 

0-0008 

877-8 

1-6 1 

0-0008 

2266* 

22 

0-0181 


1-6 

0-0008 

2307* 

8-0 

0-0044 

926-2 

3 

0-0016 

2321 

1-6 

0-0008 

949-2 

3 

0-0016 

2433 

1-5 

0-0008 


2 

0-<M)ll 

2480 

1-5 

0-0008 

1209 

1 

0-0005 





Values less certain for these lines. 


• Wilson ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.,’ A, vol. 86, p. 240 (1911). 
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Table I--(continued). 
Badium C. 


Hp 

Intoiuity 
in arbitrary 
units. 

Values 

of 

pa. 

Hp. 

Intensity 
in arbitrary 
units. 

Vklaw * 

of 

pa. 

1379 

006 

0*00002 

6428 

0-16 

0*00008 

I43S 


0*00002 

5562 

0*2 

0-00011 

1557 


0-00022 

6708 

0*15 

0-00008 

1586 

01 

0*00006 

5904* 

4*06 

0-00283 

1834 

0*1 

0-00006 

5948 


0-00011 

1912 

01 

0-00006 

6l»30 

0*2 

O-OOOll 

2085 

0*6 

0*00027 

6161* 

0-99 

0*00064 

2156 

0*1 

0*00005 

6212* 


0*00020 

2SM 

0*3 

0-00016 

6350 


0-00006 

2390 

0*1 

0*00006 

8623 

0*07 

0-00004 

2360 

0*1 

0*00006 

6656 

0*07 

U-OOOU4 

2720 

0-2 

0-00011 

6800 

0*07 

U-00004 

2840 

0*1 

0*00006 

6932 

0*16 

0-00008 

2890 

0*1 

0*00005 

6998 

0-16 

0-00008 

2980* 


0*00396 

7109* 

0*85 

U-00048 

.314.5 


0*00027 

7240 

0*07 

0-00004 

3203 


0*00027 

7380 

0*20 

0-00011 

3271* 


0*00094 

7530 

0*05 

0-00003 

3307 


0*00027 

7690 

0-06 

O-U0003 

3326 


0*00027 

7974 

0-05 

0-00003 

3584 


0*00027 

8090 

0*05 

0-00003 

3824 


0*00027 

8313 

0*06 

0-U0003 

4196* 


0*00047 

8617 

0*20 

0-00011 

4404 


0*00027 

8885 

0*05 

0-00003 

4866* 

1*94 

0*00107 

9165 

0*05 

0-00003 

4991 

0*3 

0*00016 

9426 

0*05 

U-00003 

5136 

0*3 

0*00015 

9655 

0-06 

0-00003 

5178 

0*3 

0*00015 

10020 

0-06 

0-00003 

6281* 

0*81 

0*00044 

1 




Intensities of lines marked with * wore measured directly, and those of the remainder inter¬ 
polated frvta visual estimates. 


of the numerous weaker lines were estimated by a method which is discussed 
later and for the moment the figures in the third column headed pot, will not be 
referred to, 

We could not expect our measurements to be more accurate than about 
6 per cent, even in the case of the strongest lines, while the weaker lines would 
be even less accurate. However, within these limits there is fair agreement 
with the results of Gurney.* Using an electrical method he measured directly 
the number of electrons in the four strong lines of radium B, and his results are 
compared with the values from Table I in Table 11. As it is only a question 
of relative intensity, the intensity of the strongest line Hp 1938 is put equal to 
100 in each case. 


* * Roy. Soo. Proo./ A, vol. 109, p. 540 (1925). 
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Table II. 


of line ; 

1410 

1677 

1938 

2250 

Oumey . 

46 

74 

100 

23 

EUifl and Wooster 

57 

70 

100 

23 


Two of the three comparisons are in sufficient agreement but for Hp 1410 
the divergence is 20 per cent. This is not so serious as it might seem since 
Ourney*s measurements were bound to be uncertain for this line. As he explains 
in his paper, the intensity of a line can be deduced from his curves by taking the 
height of the peak above the continuous spectrum, and to carry this out the 
curve of the continuous spectrum has to be extrapolated through the region of 
the line. While this can be done with fair accuracy where the run of the 
curve is flat or only slightly inclined, as is the case for the three higher lines, 
the process becomes uncertain for Hp 1410 where the curve ascends sharply. 

We have already mentioned that it was not possible to measure directly the 
intensities of the weakest lines, but it is not difficult to form an estimate by 
comparing the present measurements with the visual estimates made by previous 
observers.* It is found that on the whole the visual estimates were surprisingly 
correct except in the case of lines differing considerably in intensity, when the 
weaker line is usually overestimated. Again, as was pointed out in the papers 
cited, it is difficult to give relative intensities valid over a wide range, and here 
again we find that there has been a steady tendency to overestimate the lines of 
higher Hp. In general, however, the visual estimates may be used with fair 
accuracy as giving the intensities of the faint lines relative to those actually 
measured, provided the extrapolation is between lines not differing by more 
than a factor of three in intensity or by 1 *5 in Hp. In this way wo have found 
the values in Table I which are not marked with a star. 

A more difficult problem is presented by the group of lines between Hp 363 
and Hp 1300. The faint lines around Hp 800-950 can only be estimated by the 
above method, but the lower group are sufficiently intense to be measured 
photometrically. Unfortunately, this has little value, since this is just the 
region where the velocity correction if applied would produce large differences, 
and where further it is very uncertain. These ^-particles have not sufficient 
energy to penetrate completely the photographic film with small loss of energy, 

* Ellis and Skinner, Roy. Soc. Proc.,' A, vol. 105, p. 174 (1024); Ellis, <Proo. Oamb. 
Phil. Soo.,' vol. 22, p. 374 (1924). 
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but will be very largely absorbed. For ^-particles of still lower velocity, none 
of which penetrated the film completely, it would be possible to find another 
basis for comparing the photographic action by means of the total energy, 
but with the groups about Hp 663 it is difficult to know what correction to 
apply. We therefore decided it was necessary to treat these lines by a different 
method, and in the meanwhile to complete the table we give figures taken from 
Gurney’s paper. Taking his measurements of the intensity of Hp 663, 668, etc., 
relative to that of Hp 1938 we obtained directly the figures shown in the table, 
and the intensities of the remaining lines in this region were interpolated from 
these using the visual estimates. In the table these intensities are marked to 
show they may be less accurate than the remainder. 

Discussion of Results. 

A point of great interest is to compare the intensities of the lines due to the 
conversion of the same frequency y^ay in different levels, such as the K and 
Li. This is shown in Table III where in order to show the accuracy attainable 
the ratio for each pair of lines is tabulated for each plate on which they both 
occurred. The reason why there is only a single entry against Hp 1496 and 
Hp 1938 is that satisfactory photographs of both K and L lines were not obtained 
on the same plate, so in these cases the mean values from Table I are used. 

Table HI.—^Ratio of the Intensities of p-Bay Groups due to the Conversion 
of the same frequency y-Ray in the K and Li levels. 


of groupA compared. 

Energy of y-ray 

Ratio 

K. 

1^. 

in volts. 

l.*i/K. 

1410 

1744 

2-43 X 10» 

0*24 

017 

1400 

1850 

2-60 1 

0*21 

1077 

2015 

207 

Olt) 

0*20' 

1U38 

2256 

3-54 

0-22 

2080 

3271 

6* 12 

0-21 

0*26 

0*21 

0*27 

5004 

6161 

14*3 

0*22 

0*24 
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It is possible to treat six yrays in this way, and taking into account the 
difficulty of the measurements it appears that the Lj/K ratio is sensibly con¬ 
stant. This is a very striking result, since the range of energy of the y-rays ^ 
from 2*4 X 10* volts to 14*3 X 10* volts, a sixfold increase. As we have 
akeady mentioned, the ^-ray groups can be considered as being due to internal 
absorption of the y-rays* and on this view the constancy of the Li/K ratio would 
mean a constant ratio for the probability of internal absorption in the L, and 
K levels, independent of the frequency. This is precisely what is found, to a 
first approximation, for ordinary external absorption in the X-ray region, and 
what is still more significant, according to the latest measurements of Allen,*" 
the ratio at the K jump for atomic numbers near to 83 is 0*2, while the mean of 
the above values is 0*22. 

These measurements would indicate, in this respect, a close parallel between 
ordinary external absorption and what has been termed internal absorption, 
and if this should subsequently be found to be the case for all y-rays, the 
phenomenon has an important bearing on the much discassed question of the 
physical reality of internal absorption, Sinekalf has recently given a clear 
statement of the difficulties raised by the phenomenon, and ho pointed out 
that what had been observed was only a numerical connection between the 
energies of the y-rap and the energies of the groups in the p-ray spectra. This 
connection could be explained by postulating emission of the y-rays from the 
nucleus and subsequent reabsorption, but he was of the opinion that nothing 
was gained unless some connection could be established between this internal 
absorption and ordinary absorption. No obvious connection had previously 
been discovered and for this reaton Smekal questioned the utility of this 
conception, but the results obtained in the present investigation certainly 
support the original idea. The internal absorption appears to have one 
characteristic in common with external absorption, namely, the constancy 
of the L/K absorption ratio over a wide range of frequencies, and further the 
numerical values for this ratio in the two cases are in agreement. There is too 
little evidence to speak with certainty on this point, but it is our opinior that 
in the case of y-rays it is both useful and probably correct to consider the 
^ray groups as due to a true internal absorption, and that this absorption is 
similar to ordinary external absorption when the special conditions under 
which it occurs are taken into account. 

The most striking characteristic of the ordinary absorption is the rapid voria- 

• ‘ Phys. Rov.; p, 920 (Nov., 1926). 

t * Ann. d. Physik,’ vol. 8, p. 374 (1926). 
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tion with the wave-length. There is no direct evidence on this point for the 
y-nj region, bat Ahmad’s* results suggest that the same laws hold for these 
high frequencies as for ordinary X-rays. We should, therefore, expect the 
photoelectric absorption, with which we are comparing the internal absorption, 
to vary approximately as X*. It is scarcely within the province of the present 
investigation to consider the actual values of the internal absorption coefficient, 
but it may be pointed out that again, in the question of variation with wave¬ 
length, our results indicate that there is a general similiarity between the two 
types of absorption. This is best brought out by considering a special case. 
From the third column of Table I, whose derivation will be explained in the 
next paragraph, it can be deduced tlmt the prominent y-raya of radium C, of 
energies between 10* and 2 X 10* volts, lead to the emission of 5 K electrons 
from every 1000 disintegrating atoms, whereas the three strong y-ta,ya of radium 
B of energies about 0*3 X 10* volts give about 130 K electrons from the same 
number of disintegrations. There are several lines of evidence which indicate 
that the total number of y-rays emitted in these two cases is of the same order 
of magnitude, so that a change of energy of the Y*ray from 0*3 to 1 — 2 X 10* 
volts changes the internal conversion coefficient by a factor of the order of 
magnitude of 5/130. Although rough calculations of this type, in which y-raya 
of different frequencies are grouped together, cannot be used to find the rate of 
variation of the internal absorption coefficient with frequency, they do show that 
like the external absorption it must decrease rapidly with increasing frequency. 

We have taken up a cautious attitude on the question of the reality of fhe 
internal absorption, because as yet the evidence for a final decision is incom- 
plate, but we consider that such evidence as there is points strongly to the 
existence of a true internal absorption. 

An essential feature of Gurney’s work was that he was able to find directly 
the number of electrons in the stronger groups from a given amount of radio¬ 
active substance. Using the previous notation of p being the probability of a 
certain Y'^^y being emitted at any one disintegration, and a the probability 
of its conversion inside the parent atom, then Gurney determined the quantities 
pa. for five of the stronger lines. It appears that on our arbitrary scale a line 
of intensity 100 corresponds to a value of pa of 0*065, that is 66 electrons would 
go to form such a line from every 1000 atoms that disintegrate. The pa values 
for all the lines are given in columns 3 and 6 of Table I, and were obtained by 
simple multif^ication of the intensities in columns 2 and 4 by this ffictor 0*055. 


• * Roy. Sac. Proc.,’ A, vol. 105, p. 607 (1924). 
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By adding together all the figures in Golumns 3 and 6 of Table I it appears 
thatradiumBemits 2138econdaryelectron8for every 1000 atoms thatdisintegrate^ 
and radium C 16. Taking into account the disintegration electrons of which 
there is one per atom, radium B emits 1*21 electrons per disintegrating atom, 
and radium C 1 -016 or together 2*23. It is a matter of great interest to com¬ 
pare this figure with the direct determination made by Gurney. His final 
value depended on whether the number “ » ” of atoms disintegrating per 
second in 1 millicurie was taken as 3-4 or 3-72 x 10^, the first being the value 
found by Geiger and Werner,*** and the second that of Hess and Lawson.t 
According as to which* figure was taken Gurney found respectively 2*48 or 2 *27 
electrons to come from each pair of disintegrating radium B and radium C 
atoms. At first sight the value 2*23 found in the present work appears to be 
in excellent agreement with the second value, but to appreciate the accuracy 
with which agreement might be expected it is necessary to enter into a little 
more detail 

Using the values of Table I we have deduced that from 1000 atoms each of 
radium B and radium C 230 secondary electrons are emitted, but since this 
figure is based on Gurney’s measurement of the number of electrons in the 
strong radium B line Hp 1938, which in its turn depends on the number of atoms 
disintegrating per second in a millicurie, it can be seen that our experimental 
figure of 230 secondary electrons is uncertain to 10 per cent, from this cause 
alone. Adding another 6 per cent, for our own experimental error we arrive 
at a total uncertainty of 16 per cent. We can, therefore, say that our experi¬ 
mental figure of 230 electrons from every 1(KX> disintegrating atoms should be 
correct to 15 per cent, after allowing for the divergence between the existing 
determinations of “ n.” This will be found repeated as the first entry of Table 
IV below. We will now deduce directly from Gurney’s measurements another 
estimate for the number of secondary electrons. According to the value chosen 
for “ n ” (number of atoms disintegrating per second) he found that 1000 
atoms each of radium B and radium C gave either 2480 or 2270 electrons. Since 
each atom gives one disintegration electron 2000 of these electrons are nuclear, 
leaving respectively either 480 or 270 as the number of secondary electrons. 
These two estimates form the second and third entry in Table IV, and since the 
value of the total omission is probably accurate to 3 per cent., the values for 
the secondary emission determined by subtraction will be accurate to 16 per 
cent, and 26 per cent, respectively. 

• * Z. f. Physik; vol. 21, p. 107 (1924). 

t ‘ Phil. Mag.; vol. 48, p. 200 (1924). 
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Table IV. 

—Total number of photoelectrons from 1000 disintegrating atoms 
each of radium B and radium C. 


Uciing (lurney'R value for number of electrons in line Hp 103S and alRO measure' 
meiits of present paper. Probable error 16 per cent., which includes uncertainty 
in 

4H0 

UsinK Gurney’s value for total numlior of oleetrons emitted by KaB and RaC and 
euluulatinf( with “ n ” 3*4 X 10’. Probable error 16 per cent. 

27(» 

The same, hut iisinfi; “ n ** 3*72 X 10’. Probihle error 26 per cent. 


It would thus appear that either Gurney included in his measurements, in 
spite of all his precautions, some electrons which did not come directly from 
the radioactive material, or the value of “ w ” is nearer 3*7 X 10^ than 3*4 X 
10 ^ 

In the course of this paper we have discussed several interesting points which 
arise naturally from the measurements of the intensities of the groups, but we 
would emphasise again that this does not exhaust the information which can 
be obtained. It is to be hoped that a suitable comparison of these values with 
the other intensity measurements referred to, will lead to an estimate of mag¬ 
nitudes of a more fundamental nature, the absolute probabilities of the nuclear 
quantum transitions, 

Summary. 

1. The relative intensities of the p-ray groups of the radium B and radium 
C magnetic spectrum have been measured for equal number of disintegrating 
atoms. 

2. The ratio of the intensities of the groups arising by internal absorption 
of a y-ray in the L and K levels is independent of the frequency of the y^^ay, 
and approximately equal to that applying in the case of the external absorption 
of X-rays. 

In conclusion we would like to express our thanks to Prof. Sir Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford for his interest and help in these experiments and for providing us with 
the radioactive material, and also to Mr. G. R. Crowe for the preparation of the 


sources. 
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Experiments to Test the Possibility of Transmutation by 
Electronic BomhardmenL 
By M. W. Garreit, B.Phil., Exeter College, Oxford. 

(Communicated by F. A. Lindcmanii, F.R.S.—Received December 15, 192C.) 

Experum^ds upon Tin. 

In an earlier paper* experiments were described which were carried out in 
order to tost the production of gold from mercury, as reported by Miethe and 
Stammreich, and by Nagaoka. I'hese experiments led to conclusively negative 
results, but it was considered desirable to repeat also the work of Smits and 
Karssenf upon the conversion of hiad into thallium and mercury. To this 
end it was decided to adapt the quartz tube apparatus with sealed in tungsten 
leads, already used in the case of mercury, and described and illustrated in the 
previous paper (interrupted arc method). 

While waiting for a specially pure preparation of lead, tin suggested itself as 
a suitable metal for further experimentation. Besides its low melting point, 
there is the further advantage that indium, the most probable product of any 
transmutation of tin, can be spectroscopically detected in exceedingly minute 
traces, whilst its occurrence is so limited that the danger of accidental con¬ 
tamination from the ordinary materials of the laboratory is much smaller than 
is the case with most elements. In this respect, a positive result with indium 
would be more convincing than the production of mercury reported by Smits. 

The quartz tubes employed wtsre similar to those already used in the case of 
merctiry, but a burner was added to the apparatus for heating the metal to its 
melting point. The tubes were run from the 100 volt mains, with a large 
inductance in series. With a short circuit current of 40-50 amperes, and a mean 
heating current of 18-22 amperes, they remained red hot without the aid of 
the burner, which was extinguished as soon as the arc had started. These 
currents were supported without overheating by the 0-5 mm. tungsten-lead 
seals, which remained at a temperature below the melting point of tin in spite 
of heat conduction from above. The flickering light from the arc was focussed 
upon the slit of a small Hilger quartz spectrograph and the spectrum 
photographed. 

The tin was freed from oxide by being melted once or twice in vacuo and 

* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.; A, vol. 112, p. 391 (1926). 
t Smits and Korsaen, * Nature/ vol. 117, p. 13 (1926). 
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forced through a fine constriction, after which it was sealed up in the quartz 
tube under a pressure of a centimetre or two of hydrogen. But it was found 
necessary to leave a minute trace of oxide contaminating the tin. Otherwise 
the bright metal adhered so firmly to the quartz walls as to crack the tubes 
on cooling. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining tin free from all traces 
of indium. The spark or arc spectrum of ordinary commercial tin showed a 
very strong line at 4511, and this line could be detected under bvourable 
circumstances in all the samples of “ pure ” tin which were at first available. 
An attempt was made to remove the indium from the tin by distillation in vacuo 
for 40 hours, in a quartz tube, at a temperature of about 800°. The indium lines 
were weakened by this treatment to such an extent that they could no longer 
be detected with certainty in the open arc spectrum, but the four most prominent 
ones came up clearly in the spectrum of the arc in the sealed quartz tube. 
This constitutes a more delicate test than the ordinary open arc method. 

A sample of Kahlbaum's purest tin was ultimately obtained, and this failed 
to show any trace of the blue indium line, either in the carbon arc in air or in 
the quartz tube. A careful examination of the photographs of the quartz arc 
showed faint traces of 4102 (indium) and of 4058 (lead). All the other lines 
measured, with the exception of Ha and the mercury spectrum (see below), 
were due to tin. It is interesting to note that in this case 4102 proved to be the 
most persistent indium line, in place of 4511 (de Gramont) or one of the ultra* 
violet lines (Hartley and Adeney). When all four lines were present, their 
intensity followed the order of decreasing wave length, 4511 being the strongest. 

Decisive results were obtained from the first tube which was filled with 
Kahlbaum’s tin. This tube was run at an average current of 18 amperes, and 
maximum instantaneous current of 45 amperes, for 50 hours before it was 
punctured by an intense local arc. Photographs of its spectrum were obtained 
at short intervals, from a few minutes after starting to one hour before its 
collapse, and since these photographs showed uniformly the same faint indication 
of the line 4102 without any trace of the other indium lines, or of cadmium, 
the attempt to transmute tin was abandoned. 

A sample was now obtained of Kahlbaum’s purest lead, which, upon 
spectroscopic examination in an open carbon arc, failed to show any indication 
of the mercury or thallium lines. It was found, however, on attempting to 
run lead in the quartz tubes in the same way as the tin, that the tubes invariably 
cracked, either upon cooling or reheating, and it was evident that a new 
technique would have to be evolved before successful runs could be made. At 
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just this time a paper appeared by Smite,in which he reported considerable 
difficulty in duplicating hia earlier results, and concluded that the conditions 
favourable to transmutation were so obscure and so difficult to reproduce 
that “ even an extended series of negative results would not necessarily be 
convincing.” For this reason the experiments upon lead were discontinued 
as unprofitable; for any negative results which might have been forthcoming 
would be no more convincing than those akeady obtained by Smits, whereas 
a positive result was considered unlikely. 

The test for mercury under the conditions of Smits’s experiment is so extra¬ 
ordinarily sensitive that the utmost rigour of proof, in a considerable series of 
consistent experiments, is required before the possibility of accidental 
contamination from so common a substance is altogether eliminated. The 
difficulty of excluding mercury was brought out in the experiments upon tin, 
where, in spite of careful handling, the mercury lines appeared quite distinctly 
in several of the tubes, though the almost complete absence of this element 
from the original tin was shown by the fact that several tubes showed merely 
a very faint trace of 2537, without any of the other mercury lines. The most 
interesting case was that of the tube already described at length, in which 
the strongest mercury lines were all present from the beginning, but in 
which they increased unmistakably in intensity, by comparison with the tin 
lines, during the course of the run. Since the tube was sealed throughout 
this time, such an e£Eect is difficult of explanation, but it may possibly have 
a bearing upon the earlier results of Smits. 

Experimerds upon Titanium, 

These experiments differed from those previously described in that high speed 
electrons capable of penetrating the innermost electronic orbits of the titanium 
atom were employed, the bombardment being carried out in vacuo. Titanium 
was chosen because of its non-volatility and low atomic number (Ka voltage 
under 5000), and the fact that it might be expected to yield scandium, also 
a non-volatile element, and one which, though spectroscopically detectable 
in very minute traces, is of very limited occurrence. Furthermore, though 
scandium is one of the rarest of all the elements upon this planet, its lines are 
more prominent in stellar spectra than are those of titanium, which suggests 
a possibility that the two elements may be mutually convertible under certain 
conditions which may occur in the hot stars. 

* Smits, *Z. anorg. Ch.,' vol. 165, p. 269 (1926). See also * Nature/ vol. 117, p. 613 
(1926). 
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A 20 cm. glass bulb was employed, provided with a Coolidge cathode, and 
a water-cooled anticathode which is sketched in the accompanying figure. 

With an input of 300 watts, only a small dull, 
red spot was observable at the focus, and since 
only about half this power was actually 
employed during the course of the experiment, 
the anticathode was not heated to a temperature 
at which any scandium formed might be 
expected to volatilise off. Several runs were^ 
made, the longest being of 30 hours, with an 
average current of 12 milliamperes at 12,000 
volts. The arc and spark spectra were photo¬ 
graphed with a small concave grating spectro¬ 
graph, but no trace of scandium could be 
detected. 

Summary. 

An attempt to transmute tin into indium, in 
a quartz apparatus similar to that used in the 
case of mercury (described in a previous paper), and to the apparatus in which 
Sraits reported evidence of the formation of thallium and mercury from lead, 
proved a failure, in spite of the employment of high current densities and the 
extraordinary sensitiveness of the spectroscopic method. Indium was detected 
in all the samples of “ pure tin examined, though in barely detectable traces 
in the purest tin of C. A. F. Kahlbaum. The 4102 line was found to be the 
most persistent in the spectrum of this element (de Gramont lists, 4511). 

Attempts were made to prepare scandium from titanium, using electrons of 
sufficient speed to bo certain of penetrating the K ring of this element. Titanium 
was bombarded with 12,000 volt electrons from a hot filament in an evacuated 
bulb, but no evidence of any transmutation was obtained. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due to Prof. F. A. Lindemann for numerous 
helpful suggestions, and to the International Education Board for a generous 
financial grant. 
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Baifhds in the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. 

By H. Stanley Allen, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, and Ian Sandeman, Ph.D., late Carnegie 
Research Scholar in the University of St. Andrews. 

(Communicated by O. W. Richardson, F.R.S.—Received December 17, 1926.) 

Fulcher’s discovery of bands in the secondary spectnun of hydrogen at 
low pressures proved the starting point of a number of investigations, including 
those, based on the valuable tables of Merton and Barratt, which have been 
carried out in the University of St. Andrews.* * * § The application of the quantum 
theory to these bands has been discussed by one of us (H. S. A.), by Curtis, 
and in particular by Richardson who, partly in association with Tanaka, has 
added greatly to the number of known regularities and done much to bring them 
into line with the theory of band spectra. Nevertheless, apart from the Fulcher 
system, of which Richardson has recently given a very complete account,f 
there remains a very large number of lines which have not yet been classified. 

One of the present writers (I. S.) has been engaged in a study of the secondary 
spectrum at*higher pressures, and among the regularities which have been 
selected by this method is a band with head at 4582*58 A.U. and shading 
towards the violet, which has been described in a recent communication.| 
This band yielded an initial moment of inertia agreeing closely with a value 
deduced from a static model of triatomic hydrogen, H 3 .§ This band has since 
been found to be one of a large number of similar bands which it will be the 
purpose of this paper to describe. We shall refer to it for convenience as 
“ Band IIa, a.” 

A very remarkable feature of the blue and violet regions of the spectrum is 
the number of times series occur parallel to the Q series of Band 11^, a. These 

* (1) Allen, * Frex;, Roy. 8oc., Edin.,’ vol. 43, p. 180 (1923); (2) Alien, * Boy. Soc. Froc., 
A, vol. 106, p. 60 (1924); (3) Sandeman, ' Roy. Soc. Proc.,' A, vol. 108, p. 607 (1925); 
(4) Sandeman, * Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 110, p. 326 (1926). 

t See, ifUer alia, * Roy. Soc. Proc,,’ A, vol. Ill, p. 714 (1926), and a letter in * Nature,’ of 
July 24, 1926. 

X Sandeman, loc. cU. (3). 

§ Allen, loc. cti. (1). It is not claimed that such a model repreaents all the properties 
of the molecule, but it is reasonable to suppose that it gives at least the right order of 
magnitude for the moment of inertia. 
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BerieB involve a considerable number of the faint lines recorded by Tanaka.* 
and generally occur in groups, the individual series of each group being 
separated by about 92 wave-numbers. We shall designate all the regularities 
of this type by the roman numeral II to discriminate them from all other 
known types of bands, and, further, use the capital letters, A, B, C, as 
sufiSxes to distinguish the systems to which the various groups belong. 

In Table I we give a well-marked group which occurs just on the short-wave 
side of the primary line The individual series forming the group have been 

allotted the small letters, a, 6, c, starting from the most intense series which 
occurs in this cose on the right-hand edge of the group, while the system to which 
the group belongs has been allotted the suffix “ B.*’ Thus we can refer to the 
band to which the a column of Table I belongs as “Band IIb, a-” This 
nomenclature has been chosen as .providing a convenient way of referring to 
the various series independently of any assumption as to the structure of the 

group.t 

Table 1 shows the wave-numbers of the lines with intensities in brackets 
underneath. The first figure given is the intensity recorded by Merton and 
Barratt or by Tanaka, an “M” or “T” being prefixed to indicate which 
observations are referred to. The other two figures refer to observations of 
the arc spectrum at atmospheric pressure and at 45 cm. of mercury made in 
this Laboratory, to which reference has been made in previous papers.^ The 
letter “ H ** or “ L ” indicates that the line is recorded by Merton and Barratt 
as enhanced at high or low pressure. “ Z ” indicates lines showing normal 
Zeeman effect, “ NZ ” lines not showing Zeeman effect, and “ ZA " lines given 
by Dufour§ as showing abnormal Zeeman effect. 

Both horizontal and vertical differences are given in italics. The horizontal 
differences are everywhere nearly 92 wave-numbers, but appear to increase 
slightly in passing from the left-hand to the right-hand edge of the table. The 

• Tanaka, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A. vol. 108, p. 692 (1926). 

t This notation is oonsistont with that employed in a recent Paper for Band System IVji^ 
(Sandeman, loe, cit* (4)). It is probable that the bands to which the series belong oorre- 
spond to various transitions, n n', of the vibration quantum number, so that the letters, 

a, b, fi .can be assumed to stand for bracket expressions (n, n'). Further, we have 

provisionally supposed the different groups to belong to different systems. When the 
stmoture of these regularities becomes better known, the suffix allotted to the strongest 
group may be extended to the whole of the related system, and the electron quantum 
numbers inserted in the expressions for the bands, as has been done in the case of Bond 
System IV^. 

X Sandeman, loe, eU, 

§ Dufour, ‘ Joum. do Phys.,* Ser. 4, vol. 8, p. 237 (1909). 
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vertical differences are very nearly the same as those of the Q Series of Band 
IIa, a,* which are 6-83, 25-16. 43-39. 61-12, 79-52, and 99-11. 

If we except the three doubtful members which have been placed in brackets 
and the lines 21009-64 and 20777 *02 which are overlaps with the Blue Fulcher 
System, the various series of Table I are similar in intensity sequence. 

It must be admitted that Table I shows a number of coincidences with the 
lines of Richardson's Blue Fulcher System. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the lines 21078 * 96 and 20986 - 70, which appear as Q(2 )’b of the a and 6 columns, 
are somewhat intense for their positions in Richardson'sf series, so that they 
may well be genuine overlaps. The numerical coherence of Table I is sufficiently 
striking to warrant a conviction that the series are actually related to II^. a, Q. 
a conviction which is strengthened when we find the same configuration of 
lines cropping up in other parts of the spectrum. 

The intensity sequence shown by the first four members of the a column of 
Table 1 suggests that this series is of the alternating-intensity type, since 
Q(2) and Q(4) are stronger than Q(l) and Q(3). There is, however, a curious 
rise in intensity at Q(6) both in the arc and in the Geissler-tube observations. 
A rise in intensity at Q(6) is also apparent in the 6 column. In a series like this, 
where Q(2) is moderately strong, Q(3) and Q(4) weak, and Q(6) again moderately 
strong, we seem to have indications of the enhancement of every third line instead 
of every second, a state of things which we may call threefold intensity 
alternation.” This peculiarity appears again in other groups, and calls for 
theoretical explanation. If we could assume the operation of a principle of 
threefold intensity alternation simultaneously with one of twofold alternation, 
the intensity sequence of the a series of Table I would, in fact, cease to be 
peculiar. We shall later return to this question. 

The group shows signs of extrapolating horizontally in the direction of 
longer wave-lengths, and, at least as far as the more intense lines Q(2) and 
Q(5) are concerned, also in the direction of shorter wave-lengths. We have 
not, however, included these lines in Table I, since it is doubtful whether they 
are really members of the system. 

In Table II we give another group (II^) which bears a striking similarity to 

* Sandeman, loc. cti, (3), The numeration adopted in the present paper differs from 
that previously given for Band Ua, a. The values of m have each been deoreased by 1, so 
that the line of lowest quantum number is now taken as Q(l) instead of Q(2). While the 
experimental evidence is insufficient to enable us to regard either numeration as preferable, 
the one here adopted seems better suited for a preliminary study of those bands, since it 
yields values of the £ and e constants of reasonable magnitude. 

t Richardson, loc. cit^ 
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* The same line as 20 Q(2). 

J The wave-number of this line is a little too low. Kicbaidson informs us that he claims line as his A Q(l)t but that Tanaka has 
as of strength 3 on one plate. This would make it too strong for either hand, and tend to support a real comcidenoe. 
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Group IIb* This group occurs on the short-wave side of the primary line Hy. 
Table II shows only the intensities recorded by Merton and Barratt or by 
Tanaka. The continuous spectrum is so strong in the arc in this region, that 
measurement of the fainter lines was difficult. Besides the lines given, 23677 -1 
(T) and 23619-05 (TO) may be Q(3) and Q(4) respectively of column /. 

The horizontal differences are again everywhere about 92 wave-numbers, 
but do not appear to increase towards the short-wave side of the group as in 
Table I. There is, however, considerable similarity between the two tables. 
The best marked series again occurs on the right-hand edge of the group; 
columns a and b are again more intense than the others; and the Q(1 )’b are again 
faint or missing. It is also interesting that Q(5) of the d column is missing in 
both tables, while Q(2) of the e column is missing in Table II and very faint in 
Table 1. Again in both tables o, Q(7), is present, while o, Q(6), is not. 

There are three lines, 23773*97, 23668-19, and 23804*13, which appear to 
be rather intense, but, apart from these and the two lines noted as overlaps, 
the intensity distribution of the series in Table II is reasonable. The vertical 
differences are nearly the same in the two groups. 

Interspersed with the Q series of Group IIq are other lines which show 
horizontal differences of the same order, and presumably belong to related series. 
We have not succeeded in hiiding any convincing arrangement of these. Nor 
have wo been able definitely to identify P and R series in the case of the previous 
group. A difficulty which presents itself in searching for B series parallel to 
the B series of Band Ha, a, is that the distance between B(l) and B(3) is nearly 
the same as the horizontal interval separating the series: in fact, in Band 
Ha, a, R(3) — R(l) = 93*63 cm.”^, so that it is hard to say whether a given line 
should be identified as B(1) or as B(3) of the band immediately on the long¬ 
wave side. 

As we shall show later, groups of the type considered exist in which both P 
and B series can be identified, and others in which apparently only B series are 
present.'*' We shall leave the question of the identification of P and R series 
for Groups IIq and He imtil further experimental evidence is available. 

In Table HI is given a remarkable group of lines occurring on the short-wave 
side of the primary line Hs in a region where lines are comparatively scarce. 
This group differs from the last iu having its best marked series on the long¬ 
wave side of the group, and in showing the horizontal differences between the 
columns to increase regularly in passing up the group. The Q(l)’s are, in fact, 

* In the preHent paper we shall deal in detail only with groups showing both F and R 



Table III.—Band Group II] 
Q Senes. 
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00 A -rs N. ^ 

eo5 *0 »•§ 'i «; 

l| " M 


Kbo S f !S §-3 S 8 2 

*^«9 lo ^ <rs i’-§ x2 i is 

si sstl 3S '• si ® 35 . 225® 


fji ^ CO ‘O 00 P 15 

O <»^®0 50^^ ^ ^ 

sS- *• 3'' 


■® 90:2 

sa 

3 


«) so eo ^ 


CO i5 S9 

wS 'M 


«Eh 


c5 <>0 

s; 


* An orerlap. A similar overlap between a Q(3) line and a Q(6) line occurs in other instances, e^.. Tables 1, V, and VII. 
t Merton and Barratt record a line 24967-03 (0). 
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spaced out according to a quadratic law. The a series is one of considerable 
length and is of the alternating-intensity type. There are, moreover, indioa* 
tions of intensity-alternation horizontally as well as vertically, since the 6 and 
d columns ore more intense than the a, c, and e columns. 

Table III shows one or two missing lines besides a few intensity peculiarities, 
and since little is known about structure in this region, not much can be said 
about the latter. Nevertheless, the horizontal differences are exceedingly 
regular, and the vertical differences closely resemble those of the other groups 
and yield a nearly constant second difference. Besides the lines given, 24545 * 18 
(Ml) may be Q(l) of the column immediately on the long-wave side of the a 
column, which we may call the “ z ** column. It may be mentioned that there 
are two lines, 24645*41 (MO) and 24676*86 (MO), which appear to continue the 
a series of Table III in the direction of lower quantum numbers, t.e., on the 
numeration adopted these lines would be Q(0) and Q(“l). These have not 
been included in Table III, since wo have no definite analogy for the existence 
of such members in the other groups.* 

Group Up shows indications of possessing B scries parallel to that of Band 
Ha, a. Moreover, a little farther up the spectrum there is a similar parallel 
group which seems to bear a particularly intimate relation to it. We shall 
defer consideration of these related regularities to a later paper. 

It is worthy of mention that the original Q series, 11^, a, Q, itself shows 
indications of fitting into a scheme similar to that of Tables 1 and II. Table IV 
shows a scheme incorporating this series (column a). The horizontal differences 
here seem to bo in the neighbourhood of 93 instead of 92. Table IV shows a 
considerable number of missing lines besides overlaps with lines of other systems. 
However, since we have indications of a threefold intensity alternation in column 
a, such as was found to hold in Table I, and as this peculiarity repeats itself in 
columns 6, c, and d, the scheme seems not unlikely. 

J Band System in the Infra-red showing P, Q, and R Combinations similar to 
Band 1/a, o-—^R ecent measurements of the infra-red secondary spectrum of 
hydrogen by T. E. Allibonet have made possible a more thorough study of the 
spectral region beyond H., and have shown the existence of another group of 
lines bearing a close resemblance to those given in the preceding tables. This 

* Some of the groups show doubtful extrapolations in the direotion of lower quantum 
numbers. These ore, in most coses, such a bad fit that it seems likely that such lines are 
members of some other related series coming accidentally near the positions which the 
eztrapolatioiu of the Q scries should occupy, 
t AUibone, * Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, toI. 112, p. 196 (1026). 
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Table IV.—Band Group IT*.. 
Q Series. 



a. 


/l. 


c. 


(j(l) 

21830-67;i 
(MINZ, q, p) 


% 





6‘S3 






Q(2) .. 

... 21837-60 

(M3NZ, 4, 4) 

93-13 

21930■93*§ 
(M2ZA, 6, 6) 

93-46 

22024-39 
(M2HZ, -) 

93-58 


25-15 




24-18 


<J(3) 

21802-65 
(M4H. 10, 8) 




22048-67* § 
(M3, -, -) 



43-39 




43-31 


«(♦) . 

21906-04 
(MIUNZ, 5, 5) 




22091-88 
(T**, -> 



61-12 




61-08 


Q(B) 

21967-16; 
(M3UNZ, 8, 7) 
79-52 

9‘Z-U 

22059*27 
(MOZA, 3,1) 
80-64 

93-69 

22162-96* 
(Ml,-, -) 

94-33 

Q(«) 

22046-68 
(M3NZ, 6. 4) 

93-es 

22139-91*t 
(MIH,-, -) 





99-11 


99-36 




Q(7) 

22146-79* 
(MIHNZ, 6, 6) 

93-43 

22239-27 
(Tprf. Of/, p) 

94-52 

22333-79 
(Tg. -) 



mu 


Q(8) ... 22203-24* 

(MALZ, ], 1) 


d. 


22117-97 

(Meza, 2. 1) 


222t7-29* 
(Mali. -) 


* MemU^rH of Kii'hardfion’s Blue Fulcher System, 

t The same line os 101 li(4). 

j The same lino as 60 R(6). 

§ Reooixled by Merton and Barratt os an unresolved doublet. This line also appears as 
101 R(3) and 26 P(5). 

II The intensity of this line was giv^rx before os (Ml, 0, -). Later measurements would indicate 
the above as a Iwtter ratio of the intensities at atmospheric pressure and at 46 cm. 

J 21922-76 (MOL, 1, p) may bo 6. Q(l). 

** Tanaka describos this lino as of quite variablo ’* intensity, perhaps meaning that some 
parts of tho line looked more intense than others. 


group. Band Group 11^, is given in Table V in wbicb tbe letter “ A ” before 
the intensities indicates that the observations are Allibone’s. Three parallel 
Q series can be identified showing horizontal and vertical diilerences of the 
same magnitude as before and possessing an intensity distribution not unlike 
that of the other groups. The rise of intensity at Q(5) is specially well marked 
in all three series. Moreover, an B and a P series can also be identified closely 
parallel to the B and P series of Band II*, a, and fitting into a P, Q, and B 
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«( 1 ) 

Table V.- 

a. 

-Band Group Up. 

Q Series. 

b. 

c. 

Q( 2 ) . 

13470 42 
(A4) 

91-29 

13564-71 

(Al) 

93-24 13657-08 

(A3) 




23-95 

23-44 

Q(3) 

13495-5.'> 

(Al) 

93-11 

13588-66 

(Al) 

92-73 13681-39*^ 

(A6) 


43-37 


43-43 

43-35 

m 

13538-02 

(A4) 

93-17 

13632-09 

(A3) 

92-65 13724-74 

(Al) 


Cl 81 


62-23 

02-43 

Q(fi) 

13600-73 

(A12) 

93-59 

13694-32 

(A4) 

92-85 13787-17 

(A6) 


80-06 


80-73 


Q(fl) 

13681-39* 

(A6) 

93-66 

13776-05 

(Missing) 



99-93 


99 22 


g(7) 13781 •32t 13874-27 

(AlO) (Al) 

* An overlap, f/. Tables 1 and ITT. 

t 111 IB iH probably a strong lino of another Kystein overshadowing a weaker member. 

»(i) 

Table VI.—Band Group 111.. 

An R and a P series in conjunction with ITj., 

Hr, a, R(»a). 

l>( 2 ) 

tf.Q. 

lift a, P(mi)> 

11(2) 

13512-95 

(Al) 


P(3) 

13453-02 
(A2) 


55-2.5 



13-80 

R(3) 

13568-20 

(Al) 


P(4) 

I3466-32 

(A*) 


73-79 



31-67 

R(4) 

13641-00 

(A 8 ) 


P(6) 

13498-40 

(Al) 


91-3S 



50-29 

R(») 

13733-34t 

(Calculated) 


P(fl) 

13548-78: 

(Al) 


* The intensity of this lino differed widely on Allibone's two plates, beiiijs recorded as 1 on 
Plate A and 5 on Plate B. 

t The line 13732-28 (A 6 ) comes near this value. This lino seems, however, more likely to be 
Ily, 6 , R(4), since it gives 13583-98 (A4) as lly, 6 , P(5) in agreement with the Combination 
Pri^iple. 

I Richardson informs us that this line coincides with his ^05 Q(2). 
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combination along with the Q series of column a. These series are given in 
Table VI. The first difierencos of the R series closely resemble the corre¬ 
sponding first differences of the series lljifO, R, which are 66*52,* 73*62,* and 
91*29, while the first differences of the P series are not unlike the corresponding 
first differences calculated for the incomplete P series of Band a, which are 
12*10, 30*68, and 49*35. 

The Simple Combination Prin<*iple applied to Band ITp, a. gives : — 

Difference. 

Q(2) + Q(3) = 26965*97, R( 2 ) + P(3) -= 26965*97, ^^3 = 0 * 00 , 

Q(3) + Q(4) 27034*47, R(3) + P(4) v. 27036*02, gA* -= +0*56, 

Q(4) + Q{5) = 27139*66, R(4) + P( 6 ) = 27140*48, 4 A 5 =+0*83. 

A curious feature of the band is the apparent capriciousness in the intensity 
of the line P(4) observed by Allilnme, suggesting that some of the other observed 
intensity-peculiarities may be traceable to some such ‘‘ capriciousness ” rather 
than to overlaps with lines of other systems. Tlie possibility presents itself 
that the lines of the system may be peculiarly sensitive to changes in the con¬ 
ditions of excitation. There is, for example, in the aref some condition which 
causes enormous enhancement of the lines of Band a —see Table IV. Wo 

Bhall later return to this point in considering the question of the identity of 
the emitter. 

Besides the lines given in Tables V and VI there are other lines which may be 
members of the R and P series belonging to the other bands of the group, but, 
as these series are uncertain owing to their fragmentary character, we shall 
leave them until further experimental evidence is available. 

A circumstance which provides strong evidence for the validity of Group Up 
is that an almost parallel configuration of lines occurs a little farther up the 
spectrum (Group IIq). This second group occurs astride the primary line 
in the region between the observations of Merton and Barratt and those of 
Allibone, and some of its members come out in the arc,t which ore not recorded 
by other observers. Although no high accuracy is claimed for these determina¬ 
tions, these lines fit into the general scheme, and the R and P series of the a 
band are in moderate agreement with the Combination Principle. The details 
of this group are given in Tables VII and VIII. 

* These values ore based on an approximate determination of an are line. The Ant is 
probably too large, and the sooond too small. See Sandeman, loe. cU, (3). 

t The are observations referred to throughout the present paper are those made at 
St. Andrews, see Sandeman. loc, cit. 
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The Simple Combination Principle applied to Band Ilai a, gives:— 

DifEerence. 


Q(2) + Q(3) = 

30173-04, 

R(2) + P(3) = 30172-65, 

>A, 

= -0-39, 

Q(3) -f Q(4) = 

30242-59, 

R(3) + P(4) = 30242-62, 


= -0-07, 

Q(4) + Q(6) = 

30347-49, 

R(4) + P(6) = 30348-34, 

.A. 

■= +0-85, 

Q(6) + Q(6) = 

30489-76, 

R(6) H- P{6) = 3(H9()-66, 

5^5 

= +0-90. 


Table VII. — Baud Group IIg* 





Q Series. 




a. 

b. 


e. 

Q(l) 


15162-681$ 

91-S7 

16264-6611 



1, I) 


(PI, 0,2) 



6 09 


0-26 

Q(2) 

16073-26t 

96-62 15168*7711 

92-04 

15260-81 


(-. 4. 2 ) 

(PL 0, 0) 


(Tr,0,3) 


26 54 

23-16 


24-29 

Q(3). 

16000-79 

92-14 16191 *9.311 

93-24 

16286 07* 


(AO, -, -) 

(-0 3, Id) 


(M2, 2, 1) 


43-01 



43-21 

Q(4)..,. 

16142-80 



15328-28** 


(A3,-,p) 



(Musing) 


61-89 



62-08 

0(6) . 

i0204-eo: 



1630U-3tf 


(-.-,2) 



(MO, U, 1) 


so-38 


Q(0). 16286-07* 

(M2. 2, 1) 

tOO-32 

Q(7) . 16386-39 

(MO, 1,0) 

* An overlap. Cy. Table V. Tho lino 15285*07 is also a member of Biohardson's Ked Fulcher 
S>«tem. The strength of this line in the arc at higher pressures is sufficient to indicate a real 
coincidence. 

I t Arc line, W.L. 6632-44 (C/. Piazzi Smith 0632-7 R.A. (0)) not completely resolved from 
0633-86 (A3, 1, 2 ). The wave<number seems rather low. 
t Are lino, W.L. 6675-11. 
i Arc line, W.L. 6593*32. 

I) Porlezza's measurements reduced to I.A., * Atti. Acad. Lincci,* vol. 20 (2), p. 176 (1911). 
The wave-lenrths are 6590- 90 and 6553*83 B.A. 

f Arc line, W.L. 6580-63. The intensity at atmospheric presstire seems rather high, and the 
wave-number is too low, so that there is probably an intozferenoo here with a line of some other 
system. 

** The line 16327-31 (MO, 3, 2), a member of Biohatdson's Red Fulcher System, oomes near 
this value. 
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Table VIII.—^Band Group IIq. 

An B and a P aeries in conjunction with IIq, a, Q. 


R(l) 

llot a, mm). 


Ila, «. P(»»)- 

t 

P(21 

»(a). 

15116-79: 

{-. 3, 2) 

P(3) 

16066-86* 


(-, 0, 1) 


56-71 


13-16 

B(3) 

16172■S0§ 

P(4) 

16070-02 


(A3, 2, 1) 

(A3,1. 2) 


73-54 


31-95 

R(4) 

1624U-34,l 

P(6) 

16102-00 


(-. 2 . -) 

(A2, 4, 4) 


92-30 


50-02 

R(6) 

16338-04 

P(6) 

16162-02 


(M4H, 4, 3) 

(A4, -, -) 


« Arolme,W.L. Oa.’W tht. 

t The line 15078'11 (A4, 5, 3) may bo R(l), but seems rather too intonso. 

t Arc lino, W.U 8013-78. 

§ The same lino as IVa, 6 P(5). 

|] Arc line, W.L. 6657* 14. This lino was dilHcult to measure owing to its proximity to 

It is noteworthy that, although the Q(2)’s ol Table VII are somewhat irregular, 
the difference Q(3) Q(2) varies from column to column in much the same way 

as it does for Table V. 

The fact that the a bands of the two groups are very nearly j)arallel is best 
shown by means of the scheme of term differences for the two bands (Table IX). 
Both initial- and final-term differences seem very slightly greater for Band IIq, a, 
than for Band Up, a. In Table IX the initial-term difference, F (m + 1) — 
F(m), has, for each value of m, been taken as the mean of the two quantities 
R (m) — Q (m) and Q (m + 1) — P (w -f 1), and similarly the final-term differ¬ 
ence, /(w + 1) —/(»w), as the mean of the two quantities R (m) — Q (w -}- 1) 
and Q (m) — P (m -f 1). Although the accuracy of the observational data, at 
least in the case of the second band, is insufficient to warrant the attaching of 
much importance to the small quantities AHF(m 1-1) — F(w)} and A®{/(m + 1) 
—/(m)}, yet the fact that the Simple CJombination Principle holds with moderate 
closeness enables us with confidence to use the scheme of term differences to 
draw a number of conclusions regarding the structure of the bands. 

The first question to be decided is what formula to employ to represent the 
terms. The fact that the quantities A*{F(m -f 1) — F(m)} and A*{/(m + 1) — 
y(fn)} in Table IX contain so many + signs makes it appear very unlikely that 
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the formula of Kramers and Pauli* will be found to give a reasonable repre¬ 
sentation of the bands, and, indeed, this formula has already been found to be 
unsatisfactory in the case of Band 11 a, default of a better term repre¬ 

sentation, we have used the general quadratic expressions - 

P(m) = B(»» E)*, 

f{in) = 6(m -4- e)*. 


Table IX.—Bands Up, a, and IIq, a. Term differences. 
Initial Term Differences. 


Band. 

m. 

1 

F(w -1- 1) - F(m). 

A|F(»i+l)-F(m)!. 

A* !P{,n+l)-F{m)K 

Hr, a 

j 

3 

4 

6 

4233 

72-375 

102-665 

132-61 

29- 845 

30- 28 

26 056 

! 

-fO-436 

-0-325 

lit** a 

1 





2 

42-735 

30-01 

+0-36 


3 

72-746 

30-37 

-fO-OlS 


4 

103-116 

30-385 



G ! 

133-50 




Final Term Differences. 


Band. 

«. 

f{m + 1) -/(m). 


A*{/(»»4 1) -/(«•)}. 

Ur, a 

1 

1 ! 




2 


11-605 

-1-0-235 


3 

29-005 1 

11-84 

-0*735 


4 ' 

40-845 1 

11-105 



5 

61-05 



11(1, Cl 

1 




2 

16-195 , 

13-54 

-2-05 


3 

20-736 

11-49 

+0-406 


4 

41*225 

11-805 


5 

53-12 




Here B, in agreement with mathematical theories of band spectra, may be 
taken to represent the expression I^ being the initial moment of inertia 

of the molecule, and £ is a constant for a given band, m -f- £ representing the 

* F(m) ~ B( <«/«)»* — V* 7 p)'. See Kramers and Pauli, ‘ Zeits. ftr Physik,’ vol. 13, 
p. 361 (1023). For a disoussion of the applicability of this formula to Band IIa, a, see- 
Sandeman, lot. eit. (3). 
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“ effective ” initial quantum number, and similarly for the quantities b and e 
which appear in the expression for the final term, f(m). Further, taking the 
P, Q, and R lines to correspond to transitions of the rotation quantum number 
as follows- 



m — \ ^ m, 

Q(»0. 

m > in. 

R(m), 

in + 1 -> m 


the assumption adopted by Kratzer^ and again by Kramers and Pauli and 
followed in his experimental work by Richardson, we obtain the expressions 
for the band lines as ;— 

P(wO = Vq -1 - F{m — 1) —/(m), 

Q(m) = Vo+ F(m) -/(m), 

R(m) -= V(, + F(m + 1) —/(m). 

From these expressions the constants B, Ij, £, 6, I 2 , e, and the null line, 
can be deduced by the methods described in a previous paper.f The constants 
deduced for Bands Ily, o, and IIq, o, are shown in Table X. In Table X owing 
to the uncertainty attaching to the line IIo, o, Q(2) we have used only the data 
corresponding to m — 3, 4, 6, and 6. This procedure, although admittedly 
approximate, was the only one that seemed to promise a fair comparison between 
the bands. Further, since wis cannot hope to obtain very accurate values of 
the null lines, Vq, from the present data, these have been calculated from the 
Q series only, and in fact from the lines Q(3), Q(4), Q(5), and Q(6). Table X 
also gives the constants for Band a, deduced from the corresponding data 
for comparison. 

Table X.—Band Constants. 



Table X shows that the initial moment of inertia is very nearly the same for 
the three bands, while the final moments of inertia ore all different. The E 

♦ Kratser, ‘ Ann. der Physik,* vol. 672, p- 127 (1222). 
t Sandoman, he, cit. (4). 
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and e constants of Band IIai a, are markedly smaller numerically than those of 
the other bands, showing that the molecular configuration is somewhat different 
for this band. Another curious conclusion arises from a consideration of 
Table X. Although at a first glance we might be inclined to suppose that the 
small changes in the term differences in passing from Band II|p, a, to Band IIq, a, 
are to be attributed to the same cause, yet Table X indicates that, while the 
small change in the initial-term differences is to be traced to a change in the 
initial moment of inertia as well as to a change in the E constant, the small 
change in the final-term differences is entirely attributable to a change in the 
final moment of inertia, since the e constant is noticeably the same for both 
bands. 

Although the data at present available make it impossible as yet to unravel 
these peculiarities, Tables IX and X indicate clearly that there is some intimate 
relationship between Band Groups 11^ and IIq. On the basis of current band 
theory, three possibilities seem to be present, which we may call (1), (2), and 
(3) - 

(1) It is possible that, while the corresponding columns of the two groups have 
the same vibrational quantum numbers, the groups have the final electronic 
state in common and correspond to different initial electronic states. On the 
basis of this supposition we should expect the groups to be given by some 
formula analogous to that of Rydberg. In justice to this view it may be pointed 
out that a decrease in the final moment of inertia has ako been found to take 
place with rise of electron quantum number in the case of Band System IV^.* 
Nevertheless, it is hard to sec why the initial moment of inertia should also 
decrease, as it appears to do, with rise of electron quantum number. 

(2) It is possible that the groups have both electronic states in common, and 

correspond to different “ groups ” of a Deslandros system. For example, it is 
possible that the a, 6, and c bands of Up correspond to vibrational transitions 
such as 0 0, l-> 1, 2 ->2, and those of IIq to transitions such as 1 ->0, 2 -*■ 1, 

3 2. An objection to this view is that, by making all likely assumptions, it 

should be possible to forecast the remaining groups of the Deslandros system. 
Although the writers have tried a number of likely assumptions, their efforts 
to find the other Deslandrcs groups have so far proved abortive. It may be 
said, however, that much of the system of Typo-II regularities is so faint that 
this possibility may conceivably be found to be a solution of the problem, once 
it has been found possible to devise experimental conditions which would favour 
the linos of the system. 


* Sandeman, loc. ciL (4). 
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(3) A third possibility which is worthy of mention is that the groups, while 
having their electronic states in common, may each represent a one-dimensional 
system of bauds with a common vibrational state. On this assumption, for 
example, the a, 6, and c bauds of IIn. may correspond to vibrational transitions 
0->-2, 0->l, 0->0, and those of IIq to transitions l-^2, 1-^1, l This 
possibility seems loss likely, since it would lead to a Deslandrcs formula in which 
the coefficients of the linear terms in the vibrational quantum numbers would 
be of very different orders of magnitude. One would, in fact, be of the order 
92 cm.“^ and the other of the order 1606 cm.“^ (the interval separating the 
groups). 

Another objection to Possibility (3) is that neither the initial nor the final 
state seems to be the same for the two a bands, although these bands oe(*upy 
the same positions in the two groups. Indeed, the variation in the band con¬ 
stants in passing from Band Ily, a, to Band IIq, o, is so peculiar, that it is 
difficult to admit any explanation purely in terms of vibration quantum numbers. 
It must also bo remembered that wc are dealing with bands the presumable 
emitter of which is Ilg, and have no adequate theory to guide us in the study 
of triatom its spectra. 

Other regularities of the same type as the above have been detiMjted, and 
serve to throw some light on the questions just considtjrod. A consideration 
of these is reserved for a subsequent piper. We shall conclude the present 
paper with some remarks as to the identity of the emitter. 

The A’miYter.- -One of the difficulties raised by the bands which have just been 
described is the very largo difference between the initial and final moments of 
inertia which are of the order 18 X 10 gm. (cm.)* and 46 x 10"^* gm, (cm.)* 
respectively. As has been mentioned earlier in the present paper, the initial 
moment of inertia comes near the value 19*33 X 10~^^ gm, (cm.)* deduced from 
a static model of triatomic hydrogen, Hg.* This static model is one in which 
the three protons and three electrons are imagined to bo situated at alternate 
comers of a regular hexagon, and as a tentative explaiuition of the facts the 
writers have supposed that all the bands of Type II correspond to a transition 
of the molecule from some such simple hexagonal configuration to an unsym- 
metrical configuration with one of the protons relatively distant from the other 
two, which would possess a much larger moment of inertia. 

In addition to the evidence provided by the moments of inertia, there are 
three considerations which support the allocation of the Type-II bands to tri¬ 
atomic hydrogen:— 


* Allen, loc. cit, (1). 
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( 1 ) The faintness of the system. We should not expect H 3 to be very abun¬ 
dant in the Geissler-tube discharge compared with H 2 . 

( 2 ) The enhancement of some of the lines in the arc at higher pressures. It 

is not surprising to hud some of the bands due to II 3 to come out strongly in 
the arc, e.g.^ Band a —since the striking of an arc in hydrogen has long been 

known to chemists as a method of preparing “ active hydrogen.” 

Belated to this may be the variable intensity shown by some of the lines. 
{See the foot-note on the line a, P(4).) Again, the lines 11^, a, R(5) and 
IId) Q(l) recorded by Merton and Barratt as measured on one plate only, 
while Allibone’s tables record a similar observation for Ily, a, Q(3).) Such 
variable intensity is what vre should expect from the unstable character of II 3 , 
since the amount of H 3 present during an exposure is likely to be very sensitive 
to small changes in the conditions of excitation. 

(3) The peculiar intensity distribution of the series. Wc might expect to 
find diatomic spectra show twofold intensity alternation in the series, but hardly 
threefold intensity alternation such as appears in the recrudescence of intensity 
at Q(5) in some of the groups, since we have no analogy for this in the known 
diatomic bands. 

Tn a recent letter to ‘ Nature,’ J. C. Slater* has given an explanation, based on 
a suggestion made by Ehrenfest and Tolman, of how twofold and threefold 
intensity alternation in band series may come about. A brief idea of this 
theory may be given diagrainmatically as follows :— 
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Suppose we regard the three atoms of a triatomic molecule as being at the 
corners of an equilateral triangle in the XY plane of the diagram, 0 being 
the centre of gravity of the triangle and the X axis coinciding with a median. 
During a complete rotation about an axis such as OY there is only one position 
corresponding to that of the figure. ' During a complete rotation about an 
axis such as OX, however, there are two positions, viz., the second position 
occurs when the two atoms not on the axis of rotation have changed places. 
And during a complete rotation about an axis such as OZ there are three similar 
positions. Taking <f> as the nziniuthal co-ordinate about the last axis, it is 
uncertain whether the integral 

has to be taken from 0 to 2tz, or from 0 to On the latter assumption 

we should have 

I -'In 

p^d<f> = mh, 

o 

giving 

Q A 

r* = S 

Thus every third line would be intensified. 

Although such an explanation is somewhat conjectural, it is interesting to 
note that the symmetrical hexagonal configuration which we have assumed for 
the initial state in the Type-II bands would admit of just such a possibility 
as this, so that it is not surprising to find the. lines Q(2) and Q(5) simultaneously 
intense.* Moreover, if the threefold intensity alternation is traceable to the 
initial term,! we should expect to find 11(4) simultaneously intense with Q(5). 
This is certainly the case for Band Up, a, in whicli Q(5) and E(4) are noticeably 
intense lines. P(6) should also be simultaneously intense, although we should 
not expect it to be as intense as E(4). The line Up, a, P(6) is scarcely a satis¬ 
factory member of the system, since it is claimed as Eichardson’s 4 a 6 Q(2), yet 
it is noteworthy that there is not a single E(4), Q(6) or P(6) line which is certainly 
absent. Again, E(4) is noticeably stronger than E(3) in Baud Ha, a, which shows 
strength in Q(6). 

* The theory suggosta that Q(3) and Q(6) would have been a better numeration for tlieae 
lines. 

t A difficulty arises in reconciling the foregoing explanation with the writers’ assumption 
that the bands are due to a transition from a symmetrical to an unsymmctrical molecular 
configuration, particularly when the Selection Principle is taken into account. Our present 
object is to examine various possibilities, which can be judged in their proper perspective, 
AS the structure of these regularities becomes better known. 
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Whether we accept the foregoing explanation or not, it seems probable that 
the peculiar intensity sequence of the bands is attributable to the triatomic 
molecule. 

Suntfnary. 

In a recent communication [Sandeman, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 108, p. 607, 
(1925) ] on the secondary spectrum of hydrogen at higher pressures a band has 
been described, comprising a P, Q and R combination, and attributed to tri¬ 
atomic hydrogen. This has since been found to be one of a very considerable 
system of bands. These bands occur in groups, the bands of a group being 
spaced out at intervals of very nearly 92 wave-numbers, the spacing being in 
some cases approximately constant and in others conforming to a quadratic 
law. The bands arc found both in the rang(5 of wave-lengths measured by 
Merton and Barratt and by Tanaka, and also in the infra-red region recently 
investigated by Allibone. Two groups occurring in th(‘ latter region have been 
considered in detail. 

Experiment has shown that in some cases the lines of the groups anj enhanced 
in the spectrum of the arc in hydrogen at higher pressures. The bands must 
originate in molecules with large moments of inertia, and other reasons are also 
advanced for believing that they are due to active or triatomic hydrogen. A 
complete analysis of their structure would prove an important step towards 
an understanding of triatomic spectra. 

We wish to thank the Department of Scientific and IndiLstrial Research for 
a grant towards instrumental equipment, and Prof. 0. W. Richardson for 
helpful information and advice, 

[Note added December 13,1926.- -In a communication which has just appeared 
(‘ Roy. Soc. Proc,,’ A, vol, 113, p. 420 (1926)) Dcodhar gives a list of faint 
hydrogen lines between 6601 <99 and 3357*52 I.A. among which are the follow¬ 
ing lines which serve to fill gaps and extend the series of the above system:— 
Table I, TIb, 6 . Q(6), 21194-30 (r). 

IIb. c, Q(7), 21201-68 (g) 

IIb, d, Q(4), 20869-07 (gi) 

Table II, IIq, a, Q(6), 24223-28 (rd) 

Table III, IId, e, Q(2), 26018-64 (r) 

Table IV, 11^, 6, Q(3), 21966*50 (r) (Wave-number rather high.) 

IIa, 6 , Q(4), 21998-42 (r) 

IIa, c, Q(6 ), 22232*34 (Od) 

Table VII, IIq, a, Q(8), 16603*84 (rd*). 
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Deodhar also confirms the lines IIq, 6, Q (1) and IIq, o, Q (1), his wave 
numbers being 15162'24 (r^) and 15253-88 (rrf). 

The missing lino P (5) of the original band 11^, a, the value of which was 
predicted from the Combination Principle as 21868*35, is present on his list 
as 21867*96 (g). P (6) is not given by Deodhar, but its predicted value occurs 
very near the comparatively strong line 2190fi-04 (MIH, 6, 5).] 


The Straggling of a Particles from Rcuiium C, 

By G. H. Baiqgs, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics in the University of Sydney. 

(Conmiuiucuted by Sir Ernest Rutherford, Pres.R.S.—Received January 19, 1927.) 

[Plate 20.] 

§ 1. Introduction. 

It is well known that a pencil of homogeneous a particles in passing through 
matter decrease in energy and become increasingly heterogeneous with the 
amount of matter traversed. It can be shown that this straggling of the a 
particles, so named by Darwin,* is a necessary consequence of any theory of 
absorption of a particles in which the loss of energy depends on the transfer of 
energy to the electrons or nuclei of the atoms which it encounters. The well- 
known fact that the ranges of individual a particles, whether measured by the 
scintillation, photographic, or Wilson cloud method, are subject to fluctuations, 
is an illustration of this phenomenon. This straggling is most clearly shown by 
observing the broadening in a magnetic field of a narrow pencil of homogeneous 
a rays after their passage through a definite thickness of absorbing matter. No 
quantitative measurements have hitherto been made by this method, but this 
broadening was clearly shown by Rutherfordf in experiments on the capture 
and loss of electrons by a particles. It is also seen in the photographs obtained 
by HendersonJ in experiments on the same subject. 

The first experiments on the straggling of a particles were made in 1910 by 
Geiger,§ who measured the variation in range of a particles by the scintillation 

♦ ‘ Phil. Mag./ vol. 23, p. 901 (1912). 
t ‘ Phil. Mag./ vol. 47, p. 277 (1924). 
t ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 109, p. 167 (1926). 
g ‘ Hoy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 83, p. 605 (1910). 
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method. This method was also used by other observers,* but the values obtained 
were all several times too great, as was shown by the experiments of Makower,'!’ 
who detected the a particles by their photographic action and pointed out that 
the failure of the scintillation method is probably to be ascribed to the difficulty 
of counting extremely feeble and comparatively bright scintillations simul¬ 
taneously. Recently the straggling of particles has been measured by the 
Wilson cloud method by I. Curie,J Meitner and Freitag§ and I. Curie and 
Mercier.il The results of these experiments will be discussed in § 10. 

The only aspect of the straggling of a particles which has hitherto been investi¬ 
gated quantitatively is the straggling of the ranges at the end of the path. At 
any point in the range of a beam of a particles, however, straggling m\ist pro¬ 
duce variations in the energies and velocities of particles which have traversed 
the same distance. At the same time there will be variations in the distances 
traversed by particles which have all lost the same amount of energy. At the 
end of the range the latter becomes the total straggling of the ranges. 

In the experiments to be described below the distribution of the velocities 
has been meastu'cd by the magnetic deflecition method for a particles from 
radium C after passing through mica for a range of emergent velocities from 
0 • 98 Vq to 0 • 22 Vq. From these data and the velocity curve which has also been 
measured over the same range of velocities, as will be described in a later 
paper and which will be referred to here as Part II, the straggling of the 
energies and ranges at any point in this region may be calculated. Thus, 
it has been possible to study the phenomenon of straggling over nearly the whole 
of the range of the a particles and to determine the contribution to the total 
straggling of various parts of the range. 

§ 2. Description of Apparatus. 

The apparatus used for experiments with mica of stopping power less than 
3‘6 cm. of air is shown diagrammatically in fig. 1. A is the source of a rays, 
a platinum wire 0-10 or 0*125 mm, diameter on which radium active deposit 
was collected by exposure to radium emanation in an electric field. The wire 
was stretched taut by a spring holding it normal to the plane of the diagram. 
A length of about 8 mm. of wire was effective in producing useful rays. B is 

•Taylor, ‘Phil. Mag./ vol. 26, p. 377 (1913); Kriodmann, ‘Wien. Ber.,’ vol. 122, 
p. 1269(1013). 

t ‘ Phil. Mag./ vol. 32, p. 222 (1916). 

% * Ann. de Physique,* vol, 3, p. 299 (1926). 

f ‘ Z. f. Phyaik/ vol. 37, p. 481 (1926). 

II ‘ J. Phys./ vol. 7, p, 289 (1926), 
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i sheet of mica almost touching the wire. Mica was chosen as the absorbing 
[uaterial because it is practically the only substance which can readily be 



'»♦- 12 -—-Z, - 

Fhi. I. 


obtained in sufficiently thin uniform sheets. Four slits spaced at distances of 
about 2 mm. were mounted on C ; only one slit is shown in the diagram. The 
slits wore made of copper, the edges were accurately ground and polished, and 
the angle between the two faces forming an edge was about 130®. The widths 
of the slits were 0-48, 0*88, 0*51 and 0*80 mni. wide. I) is a ])hotographic 
plate, 6 by 1 - 8 cm. The distance from A to D was 21 cm. and C was ])laced 
midway between the source and the plate. The supports cjirrying A, B and 0 
were fastened to a brass base and the whole could be slid into a brass box 
between the poles (shown by dotted lines) of a large electro-magnet. This 
electro-magnet had been designed for use in the Cavendish Laboratory in 
experiments with large deflections of a particles. The rectangular ends of the 
pole pieces are 24 by 8 • 6 cm. and for a gap of 2 • 7 cm., and a field of 10,(KX) gauss, 
the variation is only a few gauss over the greater part of the area. The pressure 
in the brass box could bo reduced rapidly to less than 10“* mm. of mercury 
by a diffusion pump. Mercury vapour was kept out by liquid-air traps. A 
shutter worked by a windlass could be lowered over the slits to prevent a 
particles from reaching the plate before the pressure was sufficiently reduced. 
With a field of 10,000 gauss the deflection with a bare source was about mm. 
Fluctuations in the current through the electro-magnet were detected by ,i 
potentiometer, and it was found quite possible to keep the current constant to 
within 1 in 20,000. 

The exposure for the deflected lines was made first and was generally begun 
16 to 20 minutes after the source was removed from the activating apparatus. 
If the mica was less than 2 cm. equivalent air stopping power, an exposure of 
15 to 20 minutes was sufficient with a source of y-ray activity equivalent to 16 

Y 2 
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milligranm, and the undeflected lines would then require an exposure of 30 to 
90 minutes, depending on the broadening to be expected. 

To find the mean reduction in velocity produced by the particular piece of 
mica employed, it was genoTally arranged that the mica did not completely 
cover the source, so that simultaneously with the deflected linos from the four 
slits a set of linos, due to particles having the initial velocity of a particles from 
radium C, were produced. The residual field of the electro-magnet was so small 
that these faster particles did not produce any alteration in the width of the 
undeflected bands. A gap of two- or three-tenths of a millimetre was sufficient 
to give satisfactory lines of this kind. Except for a small correction due to the 
fact that the deflection is not exactly a linear function of 1 /r (r being the radius 
of curvature of the path), the value of V/Vois given by the ratio of the deflection 
of this no-mica line to that of the main deflected line. 

§ 3. Calibration of the Photographic PhUes, 

Ilford process plates were found to be the most satisfactory among several 
kinds tried. They were calibrated by making a series of exposures in over¬ 
lapping steps under conditions very similar to those in the straggling experi¬ 
ments. The plates wore exposed in pairs, one on either side of a wire activated 
with radium C, and care was taken to see that the obliquity effect noted by Bothe* 
did not produce serious errors. When the plates were measured with a micro- 
photometer it was found that the relation between the number of a particles 
per unit area and the resulting density could be represented by an exponential 
curve of the form D = Dq (1 — The calibration extended over ranges of 

density from 0*01 to 2*2. At the latter density the slope of the curve was 
still about two-thirds of its initial value. For some plates the times of exposure 
varied by a factor of 180, the source remaining constant to 6 per cent. It 
follows, therefore, that the Schwarzchild factor p must bo approximately unity, 
and the exponential form of the law seems to indicate a simple relationship 
between density and expesure for a rays, namely, that the rate of increase of 
density is proportional to the number of <x rays falling on the plate at any instant 
multiplied by the number of grains which are left unacted upon at that instant. 
A similar exponential law was found by Kinoshitaf for other types of plates. 

In the straggling experiments densities of more than 0-8 were infrequent. 
It is clear from the curve that only a small error is made by assuming that the 
density is proportional to the number of a particles. In the experiments on 

* * Z. f. Physik,’ vol. 8, p. 243 (1921-22); vol. 13, p. 106 (1923). 
t ‘ Hoy. Soo. Proc.,’ A, vol. 83, p. 432 (1920). 
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straggling the breadth of the bands is the quantity which is required and any 
error due to the above assumption is quite negligible. 

§ 4. Measurement of the Distr^ution of Density in the Bands, 

The distribution of density in the bands was measured with a micro-photo¬ 
meter making use of the null method of Dobson and measuring the density 
directly in terms of a neutral grey wedge. In this instrument a magnified 
image of the line is projected on a narrow slit so that at any one setting a narrow 
portion of the line is sorted out. The length of this portion on the photographic 
plate was about 1'6 mm. For the narrowest lines (0-24 mm. wide) the width 
of the slit was one-twelfth of the width of the image of the line. The effect of 
this finite width of slit will be discussed later. 

A typical example of the results obtained is given in fig. 2, which shows the 



De/lectiM 


Kio. 2.- Density (./urvoH, V/Vo - 0*825. 
a, Undeilected Linea; 6, Deflected Ijinos. 

distribution of density in the undeflected and deflected lines for aii exposure 
mode with mica of 3-05 cm. air equivalent stopping power. The mean velocity 
was 0*825 and the mean deflection 29 mm. The broadening of the defli^ctcd 
line shows that the velocities of the a particles are no longer homogeneous. For 
the same average deflection this broadening increased with the thickness of the 
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mica, while meuaiirementa of the breadth of the undeflected line from any one 
slit remained constant to within a few per cent. 

The question whether there is any appreciable variation in the velocity of 
the rays when they leave the source was investigated by making exposures in 
the usual way but without any absorbing material. These experiments will 
be described in Part II. It was found that tlic rays from the source were not 
strictly homogeneous but a number difficult to estinvate; probably about 
6 per cent, had velocities less than the maximum by amounts up to 1-6 per 
cent. The general form of deflected line obtained without mica can be illus¬ 
trated by modifying the undeflccted line (a) of fig. 2 by the dotted line shown. 
This slight lack of homogeneity is probably chiefly due to some of the radium 
B being shot into the wire by recoil during activation, and in the deflected lines 
obtained with mii-a produces a slight lack of symmetry apparent on the low- 
velocity side, but only near the base. This lack of symmetry gradually dis¬ 
appears as the broadening gets greater with increasing thickness of mica. It 
is apparent in the line (6) shown in fig. 2, but the error produced by this effect 
in the determination of the distribution coefficient of the variation in velocity 
is negligible. 

§ 5 Calculation of the Distribution of Velocities from the ExperifmnJtal Data. 

The most satisfactory theory of the straggling of a particles is that given by 
Bohr,* which will be discussed later. This theory leads to the conclusion that 
the law of distribution about the mean energy of the energies of a beam of 
a particles which have all passed through the same thickness of absorbing 
matiirial is to a high degreii of approximation (laussian in form, so that if T 
is the mean energy of the a particles and W(<)cft denotes the probability that 
T has a value between T I -1 and T ^ + eft, then 

( 1 ) 

PVtc 

[The term “ distribution coefficient ” urill be used to denote any parameter 
such OH p in an equation of this type.] Bohr furtlier concludes that the dis¬ 
tribution of the ranges at the end of the path is also of this form, and it can 
readily be proved that if the straggling is small, the distribution of velocities 
must be of the same form as the distribution of energies but with a different 
distribution coefficient. 

In the present experiments a probability distribution of velocities would 
♦ ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 30, p. 631 (1916). 
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give rise to a probability distribution of deflections if the straggling is small, for 
if D is the deflection and V the velocity. 


SD ^ _ W 
D V ’ 


( 2 ) 


if SV is small. If the mean velocity and mean deflection are taken as unity, 
the distribution coefficient of the deflections is equal to the distribution coefficient 
of the velocities. 

If the undeflected line is narrow compared with the deflected line, and the 
rays are initially hoinogeneoiLs, we should, therefore, expect from Bohr’s 
theory that the distribution of density in th«; deflected linci would be given by 
an expression of the form 

-= —Uedj:. (3) 

A similar result would be expected, even when the broadening is small, if the 
density in the undeflected line happened to be distributed according to a law 
of the form given by equation (3). For if each element of area beneath a curve 

defined by ^ ^ er dx is distributed about its centre according to 

a law y — — e'~ dx, the final result of distributing the original area is 

OgVTC 

now an area bounded by the curve y = —where 

<Ta\/7t 

03® ^ -1 (4) 

In curve 6, fig. 2, the plotted points are the actual photometer readings and 
the smooth curve represents a distribution of the form given by equation (3), 
Allowing for the slight initial lack of homogeneity, there is no exinsrimental 
evidence of any departure from a law of this form for the distribution of veloci¬ 
ties except near the end of the range, where the relative variation in velocity 
is large. We take this law as a basis of calculation and have to deduce from 
the form of the density ciurves the variation in velocity which we may express 
by means of a distribution coefficient pg, defined as follows:—If V be the 
velocity of an a particle and V the must probable velocity, the probability 
W (s) ds that V has a value between V (I + .s) and V (I + * d^^) given by the 
equation 

W(8)ds = e- ds, (5) 

PiV« 

where s gives the variation in velocity as a fraction of the mean velocity. 
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If tangents are drawn at the points of inflexion of the curve for equation ( 3 ), 
intercepting a length d on the base, then 

d = 2cV'2, ( 6 ) 

BO that if we have two such curves with coefficients «T] and 03 , we can deduce 
from equations (4) and ( 6 ) the distribution coefficient 02 which transforms curve 
1 into curve 3 from the relation 

02 = (7) 

4 

Neglecting for the present the correction due to the fact that the density curves 
of the undeflocted lines arc not true probability curves, it follows that 

P2 = '^V(d2*- dr\ (8) 

where D is the mean deflection of the band and and ^2 are the intercepts on 
the base of the density curves made by tangents at the points of inflexion. 

This method of deducing the spreading from the intercepts on the base 
made by tangents at the points of inflexion of the deflected and uudcflcicted 
bands has several advantages over methods based on the areas and heights of 
the curves, for owing to small irregularities the shapes of the curves at the top 
differ slightly, but the sides, like those of a true probability curve, are practically 
straight over a considerable distance, so that the tangents can be drawn with a 
high degree of accuracy. Further, since the slight initial lack of homogeneity 
produces no detectable increase in the intercept on the base of the deflected 
lines obtained with no mica, where the effect would be a maximum, it 
seems that this method of calculating p 2 eliminates any error due to lack of 
homogeneity. 

In using equation ( 8 ) corrections should be applied, since (i) the deflected 
line undergoes a certain amount of broadening merely on account of geometrical 
considerations, and (ii) the calculated value of pj ^^7 correction 

because the distribution of density in the undeflected line cannot be expressed 
by an equation of the form ( 2 ). 

(i) Referring to fig. 1 it can be shown that the deflection d is given by 
cP — d (m + p) + n == 0 , where 
m = (Jj 4 - 2 Z 2 ) tan 0 , 



p® ™ 4r® cos“ 0 — ii®, 

0 is the angle between the path of the imdeflected beam and the 
normal to the plate, and r is the radius of curvature of the deflected 
beam. 
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Hence 


Writing 


we deduce 

dQ 

where 


2d = m 'f- p — V^(m + j))® — 4n 
= /(m, n, p). 

I 8/ 8n ■ 8/ 

dO 8m 80 '^8ft80"^Sj)S0’ 

(1 — a (m p)} (“T— — + 2an tan 0, 

Urn 20 p I 

a — {(m + p)^ — 4w}'*. 


The results of evaluating this expression for the four slits and a deflection of 
30 mm. are given in the following table;— 


Table I. 


silt. 

Tan B. 

ddjdB, 

rciceniage 

corn^ciion. 

a 

0-1012 

•-0-280 

-1-30 

b 

0-0800 

-^0-450 

-2*17 

c 

0*0504 

-0-661 

-3-14 

d 

0 0300 

•~.0-850 

-4-04 


The negative sign means a broadening of the deflected lines, and the fourth 
col umn gives as a percentage of the width of the deflected bands the correction 
which must be applied on this account. 

(ii) Fig. 3 shows diagrammatically a probability curve (a) and a typical 
curve for an undeflectod line (h) drawn so that they have the same tangents at 
the points of inflexion. The lower curves c^, Cj were obtained by subtracting 
ordinates. The ordinates at and Cg divide these curves into equal areas. 
For the purpose of calculation we will consider that and Cj are replaced by 
probability curves of the same area and base. Then choosing some suitable 
distribution coefficients, we calculate the resulting curves when a, and are 
distributed with this cocflicient. These will bo probability curves, and can 
readily be plotted. They are shown at o', c' and the distances between the 
centres being unchanged. By subtracting ordinates we get 6', which must be 
approximately the true curve if the area b had been distributed with coefficient 
(T. We may now draw in the tangents at the points of inflexion to b and b' 

» _ A Pnmrknrincf fTio rAniilf. wif.b rr VTO SeC at OnCe 
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the correction which must be applied to the former to give the actual distribu* 
tion coefiBcient o. It is most convenient to express the correction as a function 



Fm. 3.—Method of Correcting Sha|)e of Undeflected Lino. 


of dj/cii. The correction is negligible when this ratio is greater than 1*7, 
and this corresponds in the experiments to a thickness of mica of about 2 cm. 
air equivalent stopping power. The magnitude of the correction is shown in 
Table II. 

Table II. 


Ratio 

Correction 

percentage. 

Ratio 

djd,. 

Correction 

percentage. 

1-2 

11 0 

1*5 

3-5 

1-3 

8'0 

1*0 

1-8 

1*4 

50 

1*7 

0*7 


There will bo no correction on account of the width of the slit of the photo¬ 
meter, since it can be shown that it is sufficiently narrow not to alter the position 
of the straight sides of the density curves from which the width of the line is 
determined. Its chief effect is to alter slightly the shape of the density curves 
near the base. 

Details of the calculations of pg from the observational data* will now be given 
for an experiment with mica of 3*06 cm. stopping power. The photometer 
curves for the lines for slit 6 have been shown in fig. 2. 
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Width of line. 

<-it*oin»‘trirnl 
i om’etion 

(/a 

c oi n*i t4‘d 



Slit. 

Undeflectod 

</,. 

UeflecU'd 

rf,. 


IVriectioii 


mm. 

ram 

Pi-r rent 

mm 

mm. 

mill. 

a 

0-244 

008(1 

1-4 

0 (177 

0-032 

28 99 

b 

0-298 

0-74H 

2-2 

0 723 

0-009 

29 08 

r 

0-245 

0-70H 

5 1 

0 08(1 

0 041 

29* 18 

d 

0-290 

0 74« 

4-0 

0 71K 

0 059 

29 35 





Mean 

0 050 

29*15 


Ratio ^ 2^1 — ^ approxi?nutely, so that t}i(»re is no corn»efcion on account 
of the zero line not being u true probability curve. \Vt‘ have, then, 

4 29-15 


10 - 3 . 


§ 6. Experiments at Low Velocities, 

The arrangement of source slits and plate which has b'’i'U described proved 
quite suitable for mica up to 4-5 cm. air equivalent. At greater tliicknesscs, 
owing to the increased width of the bands and the (h*crease in photographic 
action of the rays, the experiments were made with the distance betw'een source 
and plate considerably reduced. With mica greater than 0 cm. air e(piivalent 
the straggling became so great that deflections of I cm. and less for slower 
velocities gave ample broadening. 

It W'as found that for emergent ranges of less than 2 cm. the density curves 
for the deflected band showed some asymmetry. The curve (a) in fig. 4 is a 
typical example. The ilensity curves indicated u preponderance of particles 
on the low-velocity side of the peak, and it was first thought that this effect 
might be due to scattering in the mica. For it is possible that some of the rays 
passing obliquely through the mica may have their direction changed by 
scattering so as to enable them to ]>hss through the slit. Such rays w'ould traverse 
a greater thickness of mica than those which pass through normally, and so 
might produce a lack of symmetry of the kind found. 

To reduce any such effect the apparatus was modified by 8ub.stitutiDg a single 
slit instead of the sot of four and placing an additional slit between the source 
and the main slit at a distance of 5 mm. from the source. The width of this 
subsidiary slit was 0-125 to 0-15 mm. The mica, instead of being close to the 
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source, was now placed over this slit, and the source and both slits were placed 
outside the poles of the magnet, only the plate being between the poles. The 




Fiq. 4. 


Mica 

V/Vo 

Pi 

5'SO 

0-rs 

40'6 X 10-’ 

5-87 

0-49 

48-4 

6'45 

0-30 

155-0 


additional slit cut out nearly all rays scattered through angles greater than 2**; 
it does not eliminate rays scattered laterally, but these will be a small fraction 
of the total number scattered. For angles of scattering less than 4° the increase 
in path is unimportant. 

The efEect to be expected from scattering in the mica can be seen from the 
following table. The range of the oc particles has been divided into intervals 
and a mean velocity taken for each. The values in the third column are the 
fraction of the a particles, which, on the theory of single scattering, should 
experience deflections of more than 4° in traversing the given interval. The 
results have been calculated for mica, assuming a mean atomic number 12. 
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Table IV. 


liongth of 
interval. 

Mean vultiu 
of V/V„. 

Per 

cent. 

Length of 
iiitorv h1. 

Mean value 

ot v/v. 

Per 

cent. 

cm. 

1 

U<98 

0-3 

cm. 

o- 2 r> 

0-53 

0-9 

1 

0-90 

0-6 

0-25 

0-47 

1-3 

1 

0-85 

0-G 

0-25 

0 41 

2-0 

1 

0-80 

0-7 

0-25 

0-33 

0-2 

1 

0-7 

1-2 

0-20 

0-23 

210 

O-T) 

U-G 

1-2 





This is sufficient to show that the effect of scattering should be negligible in 
these measurements at the higher velocities, and may become appreciable for 
velocities less than 0-5 Vq, increasing rapidly towards the end of the range. 
For these lower velocities the additional slit will almost eliminate the effect 
of scattering, except, perhaps, for velocities less than 0*25 

To determine V/Vq the same method as before was used to obtain on the 
plate a lino due to particles which had not passed through the mica. Since for 
the slow rays the effective width of the source was now the width of the additional 
slit, the widths of the undeflected band for the two sets of rays would differ. 
It was therefore advisable that these swifter rays should not fall on the plate 
during the exposure for the undeflected band. For this purjwse a small shutter 
was arranged to cover the gap left at the edge of the mica. 

It was now found that with the additional slit the values of p 2 for mica 
thicker than 4*5 cm. were smaller than before, the decrease becoming greater 
with the thickness of the mica and amounting to abo\it 5 or 6 per cent, for mica 
of 6 cm. air equivalent. There is little doubt that with velocities less than 
0-6 Vq scattering makes the emergent beam in an apparatus with only one slit 
more heterogeneous than it would be owing to straggling alone. The additional 
slit did not eliminate the asymmetry, which became very marked at lower 
velocities. For example, curves b and c, fig. 4, were obtained with the modified 
apparatus and with mica of 6-87 and 6-45 cm. air equivalent respectively. 
The three curves in fig. 4 have all been reduced to the same mean deflection 
and show the rapid increase in the breadth of the deflected line, which takes 
place towards the end of the range. 

Further consideration shows that some such asymmetry is to be expected on 
theoretical grounds. For if the energy losses of particles which have all passed 
through the same thickness of absorbing material are distributed approxi¬ 
mately according to a Gauss error law, then, as was pointed out previously, 
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the velocities will be distributed by a law of this satae type when the average 
departure from the mean is small compared with the average energy. Towards 
the end of the range, when this condition does not hold, a Gaussian dis¬ 
tribution of energy losses will lead to an asymmetric distribution of velocities 
and a still more asymmetric distribution of density on the photographic plate. 
The curves a\ V and fig. 4, show the theoretical shape of density curves 
calculated by assuming an infinitely narrow undeflected line and a Gaussian 
distribution of energies with distribution c*oeflicientH ecpial to those deduced 
from the curves a, h and c respectively. It is seen that there is an increasing 
asymmetry in both the theoretical and observed curves, and that the latter are 
not inconsistent with a Gaussian distribution of energies. The two sets of 
curves are not exactly comparable on account of the finite width (indicated by 
dotted lines) of the undeflected bands. Strictly, then, we are not justified in 
speaking of a distribution coefficient of the velocities or deflections near the end 
of the range, since neither can be represented by a Gauss probability curve. 
Practically, however, it was convenient to continue to determine the quantity 
P 2 by drawing tangents to the curves at the points of inflexion, as described in 
§ 5. By drawing tangents to theoretical curves such as a', V and c' in fig. 4 
and comparing the result with the coefficients used to calculate these curves, 
it was found that the values of the straggling coefficients of the energies deduced 
from curves when there is asymmetry of this type are too small by an amount 
which increases from zero when the velocity is 0 • 6 Vq to 2 • 5 per cent, at 0 • 36 Vj, 
and 10 per cent, at 0*22 Vq. 

The band due to the singly charged a particles was not observed on the plates 
for velocities greater than 0-83 Vg, but at 0*7 Vq it was sufficiently well defined 
to allow measurements of the straggling to be made on it. These agreed to 
within the limits of experimental error with those obtained from the double- 
charged band. For slightly smaller velocities the broadening was so great 
that the two bands began to overlap and at 0-22 Vq the He^ was so feeble as 
to be useless for mea8\u*ements. These rapid changes in the widths and inten¬ 
sities of the two bands have been noted by Henderson* and by Rutherford.f 
Some measurements of the ratio of the intensities found by the present photo¬ 
graphic method will be described in Part II. At the low velocities long exposures 
with large sources were necessary and the fogging of the plates by y rays was 
serious. The experiments were not carried beyond 0-22 Vq. At velocities 
but little less than this an appreciable number of the particles do not emerge 
from the mica, and the method of experiment obviously fails. 

* Henderson, he, cU, f Rutherford, he* cU, 
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§ 7. Results. 

Heprodiictions of some of the photographs are, shown in Plate 2G. 

The observed values of the straggling are given in Table V. The stopping 
power of the mica was measured by the scintillation method and the results 
which are expressed as the air e^piivalent at 15° C. and 760 mm. are probably 
correct to O-Ol mm. Column 2 gives pg, the distribution coefficient of the 
velocities expressed as a fraction of the mean velocity of the particles at that 
point in the range. These results are shown graphically in fig. 6. The values 
obtained with the single slit apparatus for mica thicker than 4*5 cm. air equiva¬ 
lent are shown in brackets in the table and by crosses in the diagram. Column 3 
gives pj, the distribution coefficient of the energies defined in § 5. p^ is calculated 
from p 2 by means of the relation 

Pi - P*MV*. (9) 

where M is the moss of the k particle and V is the mean velocity on emergence 
from the mica. 

Table V. 


Air 

equivalent of 
mica. 


Pi- 

Air 

equivuUnt of 
mica. 

Pi- 

Pi- 

urn. 

erp8. 


cm. 

erga. 

(IgH 

0-315 

1-53 y 10‘» 

3-03 ^ 10-" 

5-089 

(28-0) 

(27-8) 

0-551 

2-J2 

4-94 

5-l«rt 

(31-3) 

(»j-2) 

1-020 

3-00 

0-80 

5-432 

35-0 

28-3 

2-113 

6-08 

U H3 

5 432 

36-(i 

29*4 

2-409 

6-80 

10-9 

5-499 

(40-5) 

(31-8) 

3*053 

7-88 

13-2 

5 001 

40-9 

29 0 

3-000 

7-04 

12-7 

5 800 

48-4 

28-1 

3*487 

9-23 

14-2 

0-000 

(70-1) 

(33-2) 

3-490 

9-50 

14-0 

0-006 

(72-6) 

(34-5) 

4-092 

12*0 

10-9 

0 007 

07-3 

31-8 

4-098 

12*0 

10-4 

0-290 

92-4 

29*5 

4-402 

17-0 

20-2 

0-445 

Ifll 

32-9 

5 533 

(17-0) 

(20-7) 

0-601 

2(»7 

32-6 

5-008 

(27-9) 

(28-0) 

0-669 

270 

32-5 

5-050 

26-3 

1 

26-0 

1 




The accuracy of the determination of p 2 greatest between 3 and 5 cm., for 
here the various corrections arc negligible and there was no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing good plates. The probable error in pj is here about 2 to 3 per cent. The 
probable error increases towards the end of the range, and in the last three 
results it is about 10 to 15 per cent. This is illustrated by the irregularity in 
the values of pj towanls the end of the range. Theoretically pi cannot an3rwhere 



3 cm. 4. 5 6 7 

Fio. 6. 

The variation in energy is illustrated in fig. 6 for the last 4 cm. of the range. 
The central curve gives the mean energy of the a particles and the outer curves 
are drawn so that at any point P 

PQ = PR = p^. 
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From tables of the error integral it follows that 84 per cent, of the particles have 
energies lying between the outer curves. 

The distribution of the energies at any point leads at on^je to the straggling 
of the ranges. For in the diagram PT represents the distribution coefficient of 
the distances traversed by particles which have all been reduced to an energy 
PM. If we write PT = P 3 OM, then p 3 is the distribution coefficient of the 
ranges expressed as a fraction of the mean distance traversed OM aiifl 

P3X == p, (dT/cfcD)-!. (10) 

Table VI gives pg, and pgX which is the straggling of the ranges in centimetres, 
when the mean distancse traversed is that given in column 1 . 


Table VI. 


stopping power 

Pa 

Pa*® 

pyO* c>al(.‘iilai(^d on 

pj* (iliHt’rvod 

uf inioa. 

obnerved. 

ob‘<t*rvod. 

Hohr*rt theory 

Pi» f ah ulatnl 

um. 


i*in. 

oin. 


0-5 

7*78 

3-H9 X J0-» 

2*83 < 10--* 

1*37 

1*0 

5*44 

5*44 

3*00 

1*37 

1-5 

4-31 

0*10 

1*78 

1 35 

2 0 

3 H3 

7*20 

.5*45 

1 33 

25 

3*25 

H 12 

0*00 


3-0 

2*00 

S 87 

0*48 

1*37 

3-5 

2*77 

» 7f) 

0*88 

Ml 


2 :>3 

UiV2 

7*22 

t 40 

4-5 

2*43 

10*87 

7*48 

1 45 

50 

2*42 

12*13 

7*00 

158 

5-5 

2*17 

li 02 

7*84 

1 ri2 

0*0 

1*80 

11*17 

7*94 

1*41 

0*5 

1*77 

11 18 

8*01 

1*43 


Strictly we cannot have in gcmeral both PQ equal to PR and PT equal to PS. 
It can be shown from an argument which will be given in § 8 that the straggling 
of the ranges will be represented exactly by a Gauss probability curve, so that 
we should have in fig. fi SP == ST, and PQ not necessarily equal to PR. The 
assumption which was made earlier that the variation in energy can be repre¬ 
sented by a Gauss error curve is, therefore, not strictly correct. However, 
in the first 6*6 cm. of the range the greatest departure is at about 5-5 cm,, 
when PR is about 3 per cent, greater than PQ. This asymmetry is altogether 
too small to be detected experimentally. We may then continue to assume 
that in the whole range investigated that both the straggling of the ranges and 
energies can be represented by Gauss error curves. 
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§ 8. The Thf^ory of Straggling. 

Theories of the straggling of a particles have been given by Flamm* and 
Bohr.f 1 n both theories it is assumed that the. phtuiomenon is due to probability 
variations in the energy losses of the a jairticlc and that these losses may be 
calculated on rlassical grounds, assutning the electrons to be at rest. 

The two theories give substantially the same result for the straggling due to 
transfers of energy to the electrons. The small difterencje in the calculated 
values is dtie to the fact that Flamm assumes tin* law R = fcV®, while Bohr 
deduces the rate of loss of energy from his own tlu'ory of stopping povrer. 
Values of p, the total straggling of the ranges, i.e., the value of p 3 when a: = R 
in the notation used in § 7, calculated on tht‘ two theories, are given in Table VII. 

Table VII. 

Theori'tifftl tif p for an 


Ftatiini. 


Hnhi. 

Kl'M'trons. 

Kl<»(*trons 

corrcctod. 

KIcctroiis 
+ nucliM 

KlootmiiH 

iiui-Iri 

corrected 

Jladiuiii (’ 1*10 ' 10 “ 

0 985 < 10-2 

1 09 X 10 2 

i-iii A i« • 

1 240 V u; 

Poloiiiiini 1 20 

1 080 

1*213 

1-234 

1 375 


The correction applied above to the value given by Flamm is necessary, since 
he used e = 4*65 x 10'^^ e.s.u. and V — 2*06 X 10® cm., and the fourth power 
of the ratio of these quantities enters into the formula. 

Flamm concluded that transfers of energy to the nucleas will produce an 
appreciable straggling—roughly one-third of the total—but as Bohr has pointed 
out, any effect due to the nucleus will not be Gaussian in form. It is clear that 
a small number of a particles will experience a considerable reduction in range 
on account of close nuclear collisions such as give rise to the phenomenon 
of single scattering. If we recalculate Flamm’s nuclear straggling, neglecting 
all collisions for which the angle of scattering is greater than (i) 6°, (ii) 20°, 
the result is reduced to (i) 0-6 per cent., (ii) 14 per cent, of the original value. 
We may therefore safely neglect any straggling due to the nucleus at least m 
the first 6 cm. of the range and shall compare our experimental results with 

* ‘ Wien. Ber.,’ vol. 123, p, 1393 (1914), 
t hoc. ciL 
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values deduced from Bohr's theory from which the straggling of the energies 
and velocities may be readily deduced. 

Bohr shows that, if AqT be the average loss of energy in the distance dx 
and AT the actual loss of any particular particle, then the probability W( AT)dT 
that AT has a value between AT and AT rfT (rfT being small compart'd with 
AT) is given by the equation 

W(iT)«=^^. (11) 

wliere 

Pdi:-=jQyA, (12) 

dk being the number of collisions for which the loss of energy is Q. One 

important feature of this work is that tlie (expression jQ*dA for the parameter 

Vdx which dt'fint's the distribution of the energies after traversing a small dis¬ 
tance dx is deducecl on quite general grounds, no assumptions as to the amount 
of energy transferred at a collision beitig neceswiry. 

Bohr shows that the distribution of the range's expressed as a fraction of the 
total range is given by a distribution coefficient p where 



T being the energy of the particle and Rp the mean range. Bolir calculates 
P on the assumption that the electrons are at rest in the atom and finds that P 
is independent of the velocity of the a particles and of the binding forc(is of the 
electron ; the value is given by 

P = 167re*Nw, (14) 

where N = number of atoms per cubic centimetre, 
and n = numbiir of electrons in one atom. 

We may now calculate in terms of P the theoretical distribution of the 
energies and velocities of a beam of partich'S which have all traversed a given 
distances. Let us first consider a beam of particles which as a resultof straggling 
have their energies on reaching a point P (see fig. 6) distributed over the range 
QR. Let us suppose that these particles proceed to the end of their range 
without any further probability variations occurring. The paths described 
in the diagram by the particles will then be such that the distance between 
them measured parallel to the base will be constant. If we examine the 

z 2 
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distribution of energies when they have gone a total distance we find that 


the energy differences are, greater than before in th»* ratio 


dT /dT 


, i.e., in the 


r Id 

dxj dx ’ 

ratio of the average slope of the curves at Xg 

This magnification of the energy variation due to change in dTjdx gives the 
answer to the question whether on theoretical grounds the straggling of the 
energies or the ranges will be exactly Gaussian. For we must assume that the 
behaviour of an a particle is a function of its energy only, so that if at any stage 
we have a Gaussian distribution of the distances travelled by particles which have 
all lost the same amount of energy, there is an equal probability for eacli particle 
that for a given energy loss it will go a given distance and so the Gaussian form 
of the distribution will be conserved. But if we begin with a Gaussian dis¬ 
tribution of energies, there is not an equal probability that in a given distance 
there will be a given energy loss, since the average value of dT/dx is not the same 
for all the particles. Hence in this case the Gaussian form cannot be conserved. 

To calculate the straggling of the energies in terms of P we (consider a small 
homogeneous group of particles in a beam which has traversed a distance x. 
In going a further element of distfiiice dx, 2P dx is the square of tlie distribution 
coefficient resulting from variations in energy losses in dx. When this group 
reaches n point acg, tlie above contribution to the total straggling of the group is 

increased to 2P(/a: ( —) /( -— i. To find the total variation in energy of the 

/ \dx 

whole beam when it reaches jg, w e have to apply the well-known additive law 
for the squares of the distribution coefficients. Hence we have 


i.e.j 


'aXg' Jg 'ttsc/ 


(15) 


This result also follows at once from equation (10), §7, and Bohr's equation for 
the straggling of the ranges. The method given above possibly emphasises 
the mechanism of the action more clearly, and shows that part of the observed 
variation in energy and velocity at a point in the range is not due directly to 
the fundamental probability variations, but to a quasi-magnification duo to the 
change in slope of the energy distance curve. We may summarise the relations 
at any point Xq in the path between the straggling of the energies and ranges 
and F as follows 

o « ^ I 


o 'dT\“2 


^dT\“* 
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For comparifion with theory it would be most useful if we could dedxicc from 
the experiments the value of P at any point m the range, for then we should have 

jQ*dA at any point from the straggling experiments as well as jQdA, which 

is equal to dT/dx and is known from stopping-power experiments, and is also 
closely related to the Bragg ionisation c.urvt*. However, the experimental 
error does nut allow one to do morcj than give an average value for P and to see 
whether any marked change takes place in P along the range. For when put 
in terms of the quantities which are directly measured 



so that the total error is likely tt) he considerable, particularly near the end of 
the range. To detect variations in P along the range we would have to be 
able to measure changes in the gradient of the curve for the above quantity, 

§ 9, Comyarison of Experhnental and Theoretical Results. 

From equation (16) it can be seen that a comparison of experimental and 
theoretical results can be readily made by calculating the straggling of the 
ranges, i.c., by comparing values of pj,® deduced from Bohr’s equation 

= £ 2P (dTjdx)-- dx, 

with values obtained from the relation 

= p.MVMdT/dx)'S 

P 21 V and dTjdx being read off from the experimental curves. 

The value of P has been calculated for air at 15® C. and 760 mm. from Bohr’s 
formula 

P = 167K?*Nw, 

with the following values of the constants— 
c== 4*774 X 10-i®e,8.u., 

N = 2-705 X ^ X 101", 

^00 

71 (average number of electrons per atom) = 14'39, 

and so for air 

P = 9-64 X 

In calculating the value of P for mica the composition of mica was taken as 
E^O . SAIjOg . dSiOs. 2 H 2 O, and the average conversion factor of mica to 
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air at 16° C. and 760 mm. was determined experimentally to be 1*46 milli¬ 
grammes per square centimetre. With these values we obtain for mica 

P -- 11-39 X 10 

and hence the theoretical value of mica will be 11 •39/9-64 1-18. 

times the value calculated for air, the thickness of the mica being expressed 
in equivalent centimetres of air. 

In fig, 7, 2P (dT/Ar)"’® is plotted using the abov(‘ value of P for air. We have 
used the experimental values of dT/rfjt determined from the measurements 
which will be described in Part II instead of values calculated from Bohr’s 
theory of the stopping of a particles. Since these latter are in good ugrofunent 
with experiment, this change only alters the result by a few per cent. It is 
preferable in general to use values of dT/dx which have been directly determined, 
since modifications of Bohr’s theory of stripping power such as that of Hender¬ 
son and Fowler reduce dHjdx to about one-half, but leave the calculated value 
of P almost unaltered. Bohr’s theory of straggling is thus to a large extent 
independent of his theory of stopping power in so far as the latter necessitates 
the fixing of a limit, beyond which transfers of energy cannot take place, and 
the position of this limit, while very important in the calculation of stopping 
power, is unimportant in straggling phenomena. For values of x greater than 
6-6 cm., dH/diC has been deduced from the law 

It is of interest here to give values of p whicli have been deduced for various 
a rays, using the above value of P and values of dTjdx obtained in various 
ways. The figures given in the first line for thorium C and C' are taken from 
the paper of Meitner and Freitag,* and the values of dT/dx for the first 2 cm. 
of the range for thorium C' have been obtained from tluj Geiger law. 


Table VITI. 

Tlioort'tK-al of p U)^. 


(/T/fic ilrduccd from 

1 

1 

Polonium. 

Thorium (J. 

Kadiiim (’ 

'I'lioriuiri < 

Air. 1 

Miou. 

Bohr’s throiy 

1'20 

MU 

1 

MU 

1 

1 07 

(■ejger'fl oubi* law 

1*21 

M7 

1 ■()» i 

M8 

1-05 

Expi^rirntMital 

M5 

1J2 

I -OK 1 

M7 

104 


♦ Lor. rit. 
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In fig. 7 the ordinate at any point is proportional to tlu; rate of increase of 
the straggling of the ranges at that point, and the area under the curve summed 
up to any ordinate x giv(\s the value for air of for tluit value of x. 

The corresponding valms when jniea is the absorbing material is o))tjiined by 
multiplying by 1-18, 

The theoretical values of p^x for mica obtained in this way have lm*i\ tabulated 
in Table VI, column 4, and in column 5 the ratio of the observed to calculated 
values is given. Tt will bo seen that the observed values are roughly 
1 '4 tinu»s greater than tlie cjilculated, the ratio increasing somewhat towards 
the end of the range. Owing to th(' possibility of systematic (*rrors, particularly 
at the beginning and end of the range, it is impossible to say definitely whether 
this increase is real f>r not. 

Since in all straggling phenonuma the composition of effects due to each element 
of length is by the addition of squares the experimentally determined values of 
p^x^ have been plotted m fig. 8 and the curve has been extrapolated in order 




Fro. 7 .- Tho Kate of Incrciwc of the Fi<i. 8 .—I.—(^ 13 .^)* olwervcd. M. 'I’vice 
Straggling of the Ranges on Bohr’n Theory. calculated on Bohr’s Tlu'ory. 

to determine the straggling of th(5 ranges at the end of the path. The mean 
range of the particles from radium C in air at 16^ C. and 760 mm., calculated 
by a method which will be described in Part II, has been found to be 6*90 cm. 
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Assuming this valuo for R and denoting the value of p, at the end of the path 
by p, we find for radium C in mica 

pR — 0-119 cm., 
p = 1-73 X 10 2 

The probable error is about 4 j>er cent. 

In fig. 8 the broken curve has be.en obtained by assuming a value of P twice 
that given for mica by Bohr’s theory. The two curves seen to be in fair 
agreenuuit. The experinumts are therefore consistent with the idea that P 
is approximately constant, but they require a value for P roughly twice that 
given by Bohr’s theory. 1’he discrepancy iH^twccn theory and experiment 
would be explained if it could be shown that the large transfers of energy from 
the a particle to the electrons which account for nearly all the straggling occur 
twice as freqiumtly as predicted by Bohr’s theory of the stopping of a particles. 

§ 10. Comparison with the Results of othtr Observers, 

The straggling of the ranges in polonium has b(‘cn measured by I. Curie, 
who found 

p 1*66 X 10 K 

i,e., a value considerably greater than that given by Bohr’s theory. 

If we sum the area under the curve in fig. 7 over the appropriate range for 
polonium, we find as the value for the straggling for polonium in air according 
to Bohr’s theory, but with experimental values of dTjdx, 

p = 1-16 X 10-2, 

Applying the assumption made in the previous section that the true value of 
P is approximately twice as great as that given by Bohr, we find a value 
\/2 times as great, i.c,, 

p = 1-63 X 10“2 

The agreeiiusiit with I. Curie’s result is much better than could be expected 
considering the probable error in the two determinations, but it is satisfactory, 
since one would expect the electrons of the atoms in mica to behave on the 
whole in very much the same way in producing straggling as those of the atoms 
in air. 1. Curie’s results are thus completely consistent with the idea that the 
true value of P is approximately twice as great as that given by Bohr more 
recently. However, I, Curie and Mercier* have measured the straggling of the 
a particles of radium A and radium C by the Wilson cloud method, and obtained 
results which are in good agreement with Bohr’s theory. They conclude that 

• Loc, dt. 
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!• Curie’s value for polonium is too high. These conclusions arc, however, 
based on experiments in which the number of tracks counted varied from 61 
to 241, three counts being made for radium A and three for radium C. When the 
number of tracks counted is so siriall, considerable errors are probable, for 80 
per cent, of the particles have ranges very tdose to tlie mean range and are of 
little use in determining the distribution. These writers note in seviiral curves 
an excess of short or of long ranges. These may simply b(! probability varia¬ 
tions, as would be (expected with such small numbers of tracks. 

Meitner and Freitag* have also measured the stnigglmg of a rays from 
thorium C and C' by the Wilson cloud method, and have obtained results from 
1 to 16 p(‘r cent, greater than the theoretical. These departures from 
the theoretical values are regarded as within the limit of experimental error. 
In their experiments there is a considerable variation in pressure while the rays 
are entering the chamber, and a correction amounting in some cases to 35 per 
cent, has been applied on this account. 

These authors have recently informed me that a more rigorous calculation 
of this correction, which will shortly be published, gives for oxygen p == 1 *55 — 
1 *60 X 16“*, a value quite consistent with that found here for mica. For argon, 
however, the value found is about 1*30 X 10“*, which is only 10 per cent, 
greater than calculated from Bohr’s theory using values of dT/cfcc, also calculated 
by Bohr’s theory of stopping power. However, the velocity curve for heavy 
elements differs from that for thc^ light elements in such a manner that the value 
of p for argon, using tlie value of P calculated from Bohr’s theory and experi¬ 
mental values of dT/dx, would probably be less than the experimental result, 
and more consistent with the other results. 

Although the results of the present experiments do not give quantitative 
agreement with the coniilusions of Bohr’s theory, we see from figs, 5 and 8 that 
the general process of straggling takes place in very much the way predicted 
by this theory. For example, we see that the straggling of the ranges is pro¬ 
ceeding at a maximum rate near the beginning, and half the total straggling 
(t.e., half of p 3 *x*, since the phenomenon is only additive by squares) takes place 
in the first 2*4 cm. in the present experiments and in the first 2-2 cm. on Bohr’s 
i;hcory. The last cetitimetre contributes very little to the straggling. The 
physical reason underlying this is that at the beginning of the range the rate of 
^oss of energy with distance is small, so that there must be a correspondingly 
large variation in distance travelled for a given variation in energy loss, and 


* !ak. cit. 
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conversely where the rate of loss of energy is a maximum (that is, at about 
6‘5 cm.), the rate of increase of the straggling of the ranges will he a minimum, 
Henderson's conclusion that in addition to the straggling predicted by Bohr 
there is in air a further large straggling which arises in the last few centimetres 
appears to be extremely unlikely. The quantity measured by Henderson, 
namely, the projection of the final straight portion of the ionisation curve, 
cannot be taken as a measure of straggling, for I. Curie has shown that the 
ionisation curve for a singe average a particle differs but little from that of a 
group of a particles. 


§11. The Straggling on the Hendereon-Fowhr Theory of Stoppim) Power, 

Henderson* has suggested that no transfer of energy between the a particles 
and the electron is possible if the energy which could be transferred, calculated 
on classical laws, is insufficient to remove the electron entirely from the atom 
or to transfer it to a vacant orbit. Fowlerf has shown that this modification 
reduces the theoretical stopping power of air at the beginning of the range to 
0-66 of that observed. Bohr's original theory gave values very close to those 
determined experimentally. 

The straggling on the Honderson-Fowler theory can be calculated as follows :— 

From Bohr’s theory 

p ... 4«e*E^Nn £ ^ 1_ 1 \ 

where a == eK (M + m)/MmV*, 


and pv “ value of p beyond which no transfer of energy is possible. Wo replace 
Pv by Pry the value of p for which the energy transfer is equal to the first trans¬ 
ference potential. 


Now 

where 


a? 

p^ + a* 



T, = first transfer<MU!e potential of a particular electron in volts, 
W = J wiV® expressed in electron volts. 


t.e 






Values deduced from this expression for mica and air, using the ionisation 

* ‘ Wiil. vol. 44. p. 680 (1922). 

t ‘ Proo. Oamb. Phil. Soc..’ vol. 21, p. 521 (1922-23). 
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poteutialB given by Fowler, are shown in the following table in the form of a 
percentage reduction of Bohr’s P at various |K>ints of the range 


Disfance from 


beginning of range. 

Mica. 

Air. 

cm. 

Per cent. 

Per c(*nt. 

0 

7*7 

3-5 

4 

10-5 


3 

16-4 


fin 

17 



The reason why the. change in the straggling is so small compared with that 
produced in the stopping power is that the large values of Q are hardly altered 
by this correction, and it is just these values which contribute most to the 
straggling. 

The existence of some such lower limit to the amount of energy which can be 
transferred appears to be necessary from quantum considerations, but its 
introduction reduces the calculated stopping power from a value in good agree¬ 
ment with theory to one giving only about half the measured stopping power, 
ff we assume that transfers of energy take place twice as frequently as is 
calculated from the classical thc^ory and retain the Henderson limit for the 
least amount of energy wrhich can be transferred, we obtain a theoretical 
stopping power in good agreement with experimental results. The same 
assumptions also lead to a theoretical straggling approximately equal to 
that found in these experiments. Sir Ernest Rutherford has pointed out to me 
that, using the latest data on the average energy required to produce an ion 
in different gases, only half of the energy lass of the a particle can be accounted 
for. This conclusion is in accord with the assumption that the present theories 
uiider-estimate the number of effective collisions with the electrons. * 

§ 12 . Summarfi, 

The straggling of the a particles from radiurii C was investigated by meas^iring 
by the magnetic deflection method the variation in velocity when the rays had 
passed through various thicknesses of mica. The deflected and uudefl(icted 
bands produced on a photographic plate were analysed with a micro-photometer 
and results are given for emergent velocities from 0-98 Vq to 0*22 Vq. The 

• Wo have not referred in this discussion to the effect of capture and loss of electrons by 
the oc particle. It is easy to show that this capture and loss can only prf>duce a small effect 
compared with that calculated on the ordinary theories. 
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distribution of energies on emergence was very approximately Gaussian in form, 
as the theory of the phenomenon given by Bohr indicates. From the data for 
the energy distribution it was shown that the straggling of the ranges could be 
calculated at any point in the region investigated, and it was found that the 
straggling of the ranges is taking place most rapidly near the beginning of the 
range, half the total occurring in the first 2*4 i;ra. The straggling was every¬ 
where found to be about 1-4 times that predicted by Bohr’s theory. This 
indicates that for a small element of path, where Q is the energy transferred 
to an electron, is approximately twice as great as in Bohr’s theory. 

It is suggested that the simplest explanation which accounts for these results, 
and results for the stopping power and ionisation of a particles, is that 
transfers of energy from the a particle to the electrons occur twice as frequently 
us is accounted for by present theories. 

The possibility of an experimental investigation of the straggling of ix particles 
by the method described here was first noted by Sir Ernest Rutherford in his 
experiments on the capture and loss of electrons by a particles, and it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to him for suggesting this work and 
for criticism and advice during its progress. Dr. J. Chadwick I wish to 
thank for advice in many diffioulties. I wish also to acknowledge the help of 
my wife in some of the rather tedious experimental work and to thank 
Mr. G. R. Crowe for the preparation of the radioactive sources. 
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The Decrease m Velocity/ of a Particles from Radium C\ 

By Q. H. Brtgos, Ph.D., Lecturer in Ph 3 r 8 ics in the University of Sydney. 

((lommuniruted by Sir Ernest Rutherford, Pres R.S.—Received January 19, 1927.) 

§ 1. Inlrodttction. 

The early measurements of the decrease of velocity of a particles in passing 
through matter were made by Rutherford* and Geiger,f using the magnetic 
deflection method and observing by means of a zinc sulphide screen. The 
lowest velocities recorded were 0*43 Vq by Rutherford and 0*2 Vq by Greiger. 
Later Marsden and Taylor, J using the same method, made measurements with 
air, mica and metal foils as the absorbing materials. It appesared from their 
experiments that something abnormal happened when the velocity had been 
reduced to about 0*415 Vq, for as the thickness of absorbing material was 
increased beyond this point, the observed velocity remained unaltered. The 
simplest explanation of this is that these early experiments were jjrobably 
carried out with a residual gas pressure high enough for the exchange 
He He | to bo frequent. Under these conditions it can readily be 

shown from the data given by Riitherford§ for capture and loss of electrons 
by a particles that when the velocity lies between 0*4 Vq and 0*3 Vq the 
deflection in a magnetic field remains practically constant and equal to that 
of He ^ with a velocity of 0-4 Vq. 

The problem of the true shape of the velocity curve towards the end of the 
range has been attacked in a number of ways. KapitzaJ) measured the energy 
of a beam of a particles at jioints along the range by the heating effect. lie 
has also^ examined by the Wilson cloud method the curvature of a ray tracks 
in very strong magnetic fields. From this data, by calculating the average 
charge on the a particle from Rutherford’s experiments mentioned above, 
he deduced the velocity curve for the region between 5 and 20 mm. from the 

end of the range in air, I. Curie** has assumed that the rate of loss of energy 

for a single a particle is proportional to the number of ions produced per unit 

• ‘ Phil. Mag./ vol. 12, p. 134 (190C). 
t ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 83, p. 605 (1900). 
t ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 88, p. 443 (1913). 

§ * Phil. Mag./ vol. 47, p. 277 (1924). 

II ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo./ A, vol. 102, p. 48 (1924). 

^ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo./ A, vol. 106, p. 602 (1924). 

*• ‘ Ann. de Physique,’ vol. 3, p. 290 (1925). 
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length of the path, and from her measurements of the ionisation or Bragg curve 
for a beam of rays and measurements of the straggling, she has deduced the form 
of the Bragg curve for a single average a particle. From this she has calcu¬ 
lated on the above assumption the form of the velocity curve over the whole 
range. Blackett* has also deduced the form of the velocity curve near the end 
of the range from the scattering observed by the Wilson cloud method. 

§ 2. Experinit^i/Ual Method, 

In a previous paper, which will be referred to here as Part I, the writer has 
given an account of an investigation of the straggling of a rays in mica by the 
magnetic deflection method. Tt was pointed out that it was possible at the 
same time to obtain on the photographic plates data from which the mean 
value of V/Vj, for the beam of a particles could be cahiulated. In order to do 
this it is only necessary to arrange that the mica does not completely cover the 
source, so that for eac^h slit an additional line is produced with a deflection 
corresponding to Vy. This method was found to be quite practicable over the 
whole range of velocities for which the straggling was measured, i.e., from 
0-98 Vo to 0-22 Vq. 

The ratio of the deflections does not give V/Vo accurately, as the deflection 
js not exactly proportional to 1/r, r being the radius of curvature of the path. 
The values of V/Vq have been deduced from values of r/^o, which were calcu¬ 
lated from the appropriate formula for the deflection in terms of r and the 
dimensions of the apparatus. 

The measurements of the straggling indicate that to a high degree of approxi¬ 
mation the energies of the a particles are symmetrically distributed about a 
mean, so that the average a particle is that corresponding to the mean energy. 
Near the end of the range the deflected bands are asymmetrical. But if the 
photographic action were independent of the velocity, the ordinate which 
divides the density curve of the deflected band into two equal areas would 
correspond to the average particle. The results given correspond to this 
mean deflection. Near the end of the range, where the variation in velocity 
is large the values may be somewhat too high owing to the difference in photo¬ 
graphic action of the fast and slow particles in the band. 


* ‘ Roy. Soo, Proo.,’ A, vol, 102, p. 204 (1922). 
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§ 3. Mmsure^nent of the Air Equivalent of the Mica, 

There are coiisulerable disorepanciea between the values found by various 
observers* for tht* mass of mica per square centimetre equivalent in stopping 
power to 1 cm. of air at various parts of the range. It may be that variations 
in the composition of niicia account for some of these discrepancies. 

In the present expiTiments the mass per unit area was determined by weighing 
uniform pieces from 50 to 100 sq. ctt). in area, and the air equivalent of the actual 
pieces of mica used in the deflection experiments was measured by the scintil¬ 
lation method. The source of a rays was a brass disc 2 mm. in diameter 
activated with radium C and placed about 0*05 mm. below the mica. 

Table I shows the stopping i)ower of the mica used expressed in dry air at 
16® C. and 760 mm. Column 3 gives the observed conversion factor for mica 
to air at 16® C. and 760 mm. expressed in milligrams per square centimetre. 
The results in this column show a steady increase: the effect of experimental 
error is also apparent. The probable error in the determinations is about 
0-1 mm. 

Table 1. 


Mass per aquare ('rntimetre. 

Objcrvi-il stopping power. 

Ratio of moHs to stopping 
power. 

gramM. 

cm. 


2 083 > lU-» 

l-44i» 

1-446 X 10-* 

2*995 

2-056 

1-456 

4*381 

2-982 

1-469 

4-968 

3-392 

1-464 

5-781 

3-963 

1-459 

6-474 

4-492 

1-442 

7-274 

4-959 

1-467 

7-386 

5-056 

1-461 

7-903 

5-432 

1-455 

8-352 

6-661 

1-474 

8-8.37 

5-986 

1-477 

8-915 

6-067 

1-469 

9-255 

6-206 

1-471 

9*469 

6-445 

1-469 

9-630 

6-501 

1-481 

0-832 

6 6.59 

1-477 

0*871 

6-712 

1-471 


Except for the experiments at low velocities, in which the source was outside 
the magnetic field, the a rays did not pass normally through the mica, but their 
path made an angle with the normal which could be calculated from the 

* Manden and Richardson, * Phil. Mag.,* vol. 25, p. 184 (1913); Marsden and Taylor, 
* Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 88, p. 443 (1013); Lawson, * Wien. Ber./ vol. 127, p. 943 (1918). 
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dimensiunH of the apparatus and the radius of curvature of the path of the 
particles. 

§ 4. Results. 

The equivalent air stopping powers of the mica determined by the scintillation 
method and the effective stopping power found after correcting for the angle 
at which the rays passed through the mica are given in columns 1 and 2 of 
Table II. For the lower velocities both the He and He ^ , bands were used to 
give V/Vq, and the difference in the corrections for effective thickness of the 
mica is so small that mean values are given except in the experiment for mica 
of 6-986 cm. stopping power, where the deflection was unusually large. Here 
the two values are tabulated. The table also contains the results (indicated 
by an asterisk) of some experiments in which the mica completely covered the 
source so that no deflected band was obtained corresponding to the velocity 
Vq. These results depend on the accuracy with which the magnetic field can 
be reproduced. Their agreement with direct determinations seems to justify 
their inclusion. The residual field of the magnet was between l/60() and 1/600 
of the maximum field, so that the correction on this account does not amount 
to 1 in 500 until the velocity is less than ()-6 Vq. 


Table II. 





V/Vo calculated from V® law 

Air cquiVHleiit 

Effective air 
equivalent. 

V/V.. 



of mica. 

R = (i-9tJ. 

R = 0-90. 



cm. 

cm. 


* 


0>308 

0-315 

0-W4 

0-9847 

0-0840 

0-540 

0-5.54 

0-976* 

0-9727 

0-9725 

1*004 

1-026 

U »Sl 

0-9482 

0-9477 

1-004 

1-U»2 

0-947* 

0-9477 

0-9475 

1-0U4 

1-037 

0-945* 

0-9475 

0*9471 

1-440 

1-480 

0-924* 

o-92:u 

0-0228 

2*0.50 

2-113 

0-888* 

0-8803 

0 8853 

2-982 

3-053 

0-825 

0-8249 

0-82:10 

3-392 

3 487 

0-792 

0-7930 

0-7909 

3-972 

4-098 

0-746* 

0-7435 

0-7406 

4-492 

4-492 

0-695 

0-707H 

0-7041 

5-056 

5-080 

0-629 

0-645 

0-640 

5-432 

5-432 

0-572 

0-603 

0-597 

5-664 

.5-664 

0-537* 

0*571 

0-564 

5-986 

/ li-008 

\ 6-066 

0-446 

0-440 

0-515 

0*504 

0-506 

0*494 

6-296 

6-296 

0-359 

0-457 

0-444 

6-445 

6-445 

0-289 

0-420 

0-404 

6-501 

6-501 

0-272 

0*404 

0-387 

6-659 

6-659 

0-219 

0-351 

0-327 
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Table II also shows the values calculated from the law proposed by Qeiger 

using R =- G*96 the extrapolated range and also for R — G'90 cm. the mean 
range deduced in the following paragraph. It will bo seen that to velocities 
of 0*75 Vq the experiinimtal results agree with this law, using either value of 
R to within less than 1 per cent. The velocity curve is shown in fig. I together 
with Marsdon and Taylor’s* c.urve and the V® law for R C • 96, 



tm I 2 3 4 5 0 7 

Fig. 1.—The Velocity rurve for Radium O in Air at 16° C, and 700 mm. 


1, Briggs ; 2, Marsden and Taylor ; 3, V** ^ (R — a:). 


§ 6. The Mean Ranye, 

The various methods which have been used to determine the ranges of a 
particles do not measure the same quantity. The “ extrapolated range ” 
deduced from the ionisation curve can be determined most accurately. By 
the Wilson cloud method the mean range can be determined directly as well as 
another extrapolated range, namely, that obtained by producing the straight 
port of the number-distance curve to cut the axis. 

The present writer has attempte<l to calculate the moan range for radium C 
by asAaming the curve 1 given by I. Curie* for the ionisation of a single a particle 


VOL. cxiv.—A. 
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from polonium and taking a value of p = 1'6 x 10^® for the straggling of the 
ranges for radium C in air. From this data the last portion of the ionisation 
curve for radium C can be calculated by summing a series of curves of the type 
assumed from I. Curie’s work, whose end-points are distributed about the mean 
range with a Gaussian distribution defined by p. The resultant curve approxi¬ 
mates closely to the ionisation curve for radium G and shows the same long 
straight slope which can be produced to cut the base and so give the extra¬ 
polated range. This was found to be 0*06 cm. greater than the mean range. 
Taking the extrapolation range as 6*96 cm., this gives 6*90 cm. as the mean 
range for the a particles from radium C in air at 15^ C. and 760 mm. 

By the Wilson cloud method I. Curie and Mercier* have recently obtained 
for the mean range for radium C the value 6*92 cm. at 15^^ C. and 760 mm., 
uncorrected for the pressure of water vapour. The correction for the latter 
would probably bring the two results into much better agreement than could 
be expected from the order of accuracy of the determinations. 


§ 6. Comparison mth Remits of other Obsenxrs ai Low Velocities, 

In the present experiments the measurements have been made from the 
beginning of the range. It is important to bo able to connect up results obtained 
in this way with experiments in which the measurements of range are made from 
the end of the paths, as may be done, for example, in the Wilson cloud method. 
If we consider two tracks obtained by this latter method, which as a result of 
straggling are of different length, the experiments described in Part I show 
that probably only 5 per cent, of this straggling occurs in the last 2 cm., so that 
in this part of the range the velocities will differ but little at equal distances 
from the end of the tracks, and will be approximately equal to that of an 
average a particle. They may therefore be compared with measurements, 
such as those described in this paper, made from the beginning of the range if 
in the former the range taken is the mean range, which has been shown to be 
about 6 * 90 cm. The velocity is given in terms of the distance from the beginning 
and the mean end of the range in Table III. 

In fig. 2 the writer’s results near the end of the range are compared with 
those of other observers, the end of the range in the present experiments being 
taken as 6 * 90 cm. In Kapitza’sf experiments on cl ray tracks in strong magnetic 


• ‘ J. de Physique,’ vol, 7, p, 289 (192fl). 
t Loc, cU, 
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Table III.—^Values of V/Vg ia Air at 15° C. and 760 mm. 


Dititance travcvMi'd 
in air at 16* (\ 
and 750 miu. 

Distance from 
mean end of range. 

v/v.. 

0 

5-9 

l-OUO 

0 r> 

0-4 

0-977 

1-0 

5-9 

0-951 

1-5 

5-4 

0-923 

20 

1 4-9 

U-804 

2-6 

i 4-4 

0-853 

30 

3-9 

U-828 

.3-5 

3-4 

0-790 

4-U 

2-9 

0-746 

4-6 

2-4 

0-695 

6-0 

1-9 

0-638 

5-5 

1-4 

0-553 

5-7 

1-2 

0-525 

5-8 

l-l 

0*504 

5-9 

1-0 

0-481 

6 0 

0*9 

0-456 

5-1 

0 8 

0-427 

5-2 

0 7 

0-396 

5-3 

0-6 

0-361 

5-4 

(J-5 

0-322 

5-5 

0-4 

0 278 

0-5 

0-3 

0-222 ♦ 



Fia. 2.—Emergent Moaa Range in Air at 15° O. and 750 mm. 


1, Briggs ; 2» Curie; f), Kapitza, a ray tracks; 4, Blapitza, a ray trocks corrected. 

2 A 2 
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fields the quantity directly measured was the ratio of the average charge to the 
velocity. The velocity was deduced from this data using the law 

h oc « 

^2 

found by Rutherford,* where are the mean free paths for capture and 

loss respectively. Some measurements made in the present experiments and 
described in the following section seem to indicate that an index 4*3 is 
probably more correct. In fig. 2 a curve has been drawn, deduced from Kapitza’s 
data, using this value. It is seen that the agreement is much improved. 


§ 7. The Ratio of Singly to Dovtble Charged a Particles. 

The ratio of the number of singly to doubly charged a particles is given by 
the ratio of the areas of the density curves of the corresponding bands, for the 
calibration of the plates described in Part I showed that over the range of 
densities occurring in the deflection experiments the number of a jiarticles 
could be taken as proportional to the density. The ratio given in 

thA following table:— 

Table IV. 




V/V«. 


• / ’ O' 

Observed. 

CKloulaied. 

0-825 

0-014 


0-605 

0-025 


0«93 

U*025 


0-624 

0-038 

0-040 

0-572 

0-064 

0-059 

0*564 

0-069 

0-062 

0-537 

0-087 

0-077 

0-487 

0 091 

0-117 

0-443 

0-171 

0-176 

0-437 

0-227 

0*186 

0-280 

0-04 

1-10 

0-272 

1-35 

1-36 


From these results, together with those found by Rutherford by counting 
scintillations, it is deduced that 


^ = 6-3 X lO-sy*®. 


* ‘ Phil. Mae.,* Tol- 47, p. 277 (1824). 
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The imlex is probably correct to ±0 • 1. Henderson,* using an electrical method 
of measuring, recently found 4^3 ± 0*3 for the value of the index. 

The calculated values given in Table III are obtained using the index 4*3. 

§ 8. Comparison mih loniscUion Curve, 

It is of interest to compare the rate of loss of energy of the a particle with the 
ionisation produced by it in each element of its path. In fig. 3 dTjdx has been 



Fjo. IJ.—1, Rate of LoRtt of Energy (BriggH). 2, loniBiition Curve in Air (Uemlemon). 

3, Ionisation Curve in Air (Curie and B6hounok). 

plotted, where T is the energy of the a particle. It is seen that the shape of the 
curve is similar to that of the ionisation curve, and the difference is probably 
less than the experimental error. The agreement is of interest since it is known 
that, except in the rare gases, only about 60 per cent, of the energy of the a 
particle can be accounted for as ionisation. 

§ 9. Experiments on the Homogendiy of the Initial Velocities of the a Partides 

frmn Radium C, 

The homogeneity of the initial velocities of the a particles was also investi¬ 
gated with the apparatus described in Part I, exposures being made as for the 
measurement of straggling but without any absorbing material. In a similar 
investigation for tlio a rays from polonium, I. Curief has indicated some of the 
difficulties which arise on account of the finite width of the undeflected line. 
The analysis of the lines with a microphotometer has many advantages over 

• ‘ Hoy. Soc. Proo-,’ A, vol. 109, p. 157 (1925). 
t TjOC, cit. 
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a microscopic examination, for if there is any variation in velocity in which 
the distribution of the velocities is symmetrical about a mean, the width of 
the deflected line, found by producing the straight sides of the density corves 
to cut the base, as described in Part 1, will be greater than dj., the corresponding 
width of the undeflected line. The variation in velocity can also be invest!* 
gated by measuring the widths of the two density curves at various distances 
from the base. The broadening to be expected for a given small distribution 
coefficient p of the velocities increases from zero at half the hei^t of the curves 
to about l*6p at 0*025 of the height. 

The first experiments were made with wires of 0*125 mm. diameter 
activated by exposiue to radium emanation. Here a certain lack of homogeneity 
is to be expected for two reasons. In the first place, a certain amount of the 
radium C will be embedded in the platinum by the recoil of radium B from 
radium A, and, secondly, some of the « rays reaching the photographic plate 
will be shot through the platinum from the back of the wire. It is probable 
that about 60 per cent, of the radium C is on the surface of the wire and the 
remaindor is distributed uniformly through a layer of platinum about 10~” cm. 
thick. An atom of radium C which is embedded 10~" cm. below the surface 
of the wire will give rise to an « particle, which, if shot out perpendicular to the 
radius, will have its range reduced by 6 x 10~^ cm. of air. About 5 per cent. 

of the rays will be stopped by more than 
0*7 mm., an amount which causes a change 
of deflection of about 0*1 nmi. on the 
plate. 

It appears that a particles which come 
from radium C on the surface of the wire 
and are shot through the metal will not 
produce any lack of homogeneity which is 
measurable with a micropbotometer. 

If Dq and D are the deflections of the unretarded and retarded a particles, 
B the range in platinum, we have from fig. 4 for small values of 0, if MN = x, 

a; — 28 approximately. 

D„ V« ^ R’ 

D-D.= !|, 



Fio. 4.—^Diagram of Wire Source. 


Hence 
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80 that the increaBo in the deflection will be proportional to H and the photo¬ 
graphic density due to retarded particles will be constant for small values of 
S. Hence the a particles shot through the wire give rise in the density curves 
to two long tails of constant height, one from the upper and one from the lower 
surface of the wire. These tails stretch away from the deflected band on the 
low-velocity side and further i*.alculation shows that the ctunbiiu.d (hMisity of 
the two is about 0’00() of that of the maximum of the niaiu biiutl. A snnilur 
argument shows that neglecting scattering the slits will produce similar tails 
whose density is 0*001 that of the main band. Scattering will, however, deflect 
nearly all particles which pass through the copper of which the slits are con¬ 
structed completely out of cither the deflected or undeflected band. 

These experiments with wire sourct^s indicated a small variation in the initial 
velocity which appeared to be explainable from the fact that some of the radium 
C was embedded in the platinum. Experiments were now begun to sec whether 
this lack of homogeneity would be eliminated if radium B and radium G or 
radium C alone wore deposited from solution by electrolysis on a flat 
surface. The sources were made by coating a piece of platinum 8 by 3 by 
0*16 mm. with enamel and then grinding one of the longer edges bare and 
polishing it. It was found possible to get sufficient activity on such a surface 
without the slightest trace of tarnish. This type of source, however, gave 
deflected lines which showed nearly as much non-homogeneity as those obtained 
with the wire sources exposed to radium emanation. The same result was 
obtained with radium 0 deposited from solution on flat nickel sources. Some 
experiments were also made in which the slits were made of aluminium wire 
of about 1 mm. diameter, but with the same result, 

§ 10. Results of the ExpennmUs mi the Initial Homogeneity, 

Fig. 3 shows the lower portion of a typical pair of density curves obtained 
with a flat source. The lines obtained with wire sources gave density curves 
of practically the same form. The area on the deflected curve attributable to 
slow rays varied from 3‘6 per cent, to 6 per cent, in different experiments. 
Allowing for the geometrical broadening discussed in Part I, the widths of the 
deflected and undeflectod curves, beyond one-quarter of the height, were the 
same to within experimental error. 

The reason for the lack of homogeneity using flat sources prepared electro- 
lytioally is not apparent. It behaves in every way as if it were a spurious efiect. 
Most of the evidence goes to show that on a metal such as platinum the layer 
of adsorbed gas is unlikely to be more than one or two molecules thick, which 
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is quite insufficient to account for the effect. Nor is the diffusion of the deposit 
into the platmum likely to be appreciable in an interval of one hour. It is 



possible that the enamel may not have protected the edges of the source 
sufficiently well, and activity may have penetrated a short distance along the 
sides of the platinum. 

Comparisons of the high-velocity side of the lines made by producing the 
straight portion of the curves to meet the base indicate that there is no detect¬ 
able alteration in the shape of the curve on this side. Any distribution of 
velocities involving velocities greater than the average would cause a rounding 
off of the curve at the base, and can be estimated by comparing distances between 
the curve and the line obtained by producing the straight side of the curve. 
Here measurements can bo made as low us 1 /40 of the height and a broadening 
of 0*01 mm. would be detectable. At this small fraction of the total height 
any broadening would be about 1*6 times greater than the average broadening 
of an infinitely narrow zero line. As the deflection was generally about 26 mm., 
one can say that if there is any variation in velocity involving a symmetrical 
distribution about the mean, three-quarters of the mys have velocities which 
differ by leas than 1 in 3,000. 

In some of the earlier experiments where the density of the lino did not exceed 
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1/6 unit no lack of homogeneity wan detected, and the difference between the 
deflected and undeflected lines was so small that one would have felt justiKed 
in estimating the degree of homogeneity as more than 1 in 500. When the 
density of the lines was increased by using stronger sources the lack of homo¬ 
geneity was quite evident, and on re-examining the curves mentioned above 
the lack of homogeneity could just be detected. The reason for this is that 
slight variations in the background and in the grain of the plate prcMluced 
fluctuations which nearly masked the asymmetry. 

I. Curie in her experiments on the straggling of the a particles from polonium 
found that about 1 /8 of the particles did not conform to a probability distribu¬ 
tion of ranges of the form indicated by theory, but had ranges which were too 
short. In deflection experiments with polonium similar to thosi; described 
here, the measurements being made with a microscope, she found no evidence 
of a broadening of the deflected bands and concluded that the rays were homo¬ 
geneous to within 0*3 per cent. Owing to the dilTiculty of obtaining strong 
polonium sources, the lines she obtained were feeble and the limit of the density 
observable was 1/8 or 1 /lO of the maximum. The lack of homogeneity found 
in the present experiment was barely detectable at this height. It would bo 
accounted for if about 5 per cent, of the rays have velociti(‘s less than the 
maximum by amounts up to 1 *5 per cent. 

The problem has to be left in the unsatisfactory state that whereas a definite 
lack of homogeneity was always observed, its behaviour was so much like a 
spurious effect that it is felt that improved methods of preparation of the 
sources would probably eliminate it. 


§11. Summary. 

The velocity curve for a particles from radium C has been determined over 
a range of velocity from 0-98 Vo to 0*22 Vq. For velocities less than 0-56 Vq 
the decrease in velocity was much more rapid than was found by Marsden and 
Taylor, but near tlie end of the range was in satisfactory agreement with the 
results found by indirect methods by Kapitza and by 1. Curie. 

Some results are given for the ratio of the number of singly to doubly cliarged 
a particles at various velocities, which indicate that the ratio varies as 

Experiments are also described in which the variations in the initial velocity 
of the a particle were investigated. No evidence was foimd of velocities greater 
than the average by more than 1 in 3,000. Velocities less than the maximum 
were present, due probably to absorption in the source. 
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The results given in this i>aper were obtained during the course of experi¬ 
ments on the straggling of a particles described in a previous paper. It gives 
mo great pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Sir Ernest Rutherford 
for his interest and advice. 1 wish also to thank Mr. U. J. J. Braddick, B.A., 
for his help in the measurement of the stopping power of the mica, and 
Mr, G. R. Crowe for the preparation of the wire sources. 


The Thermal Conductivity of Carbon Dioxide. 
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(Communicated by H. L. Callendar, P.R.S.—Received December 11, 1926.) 

htlroduclion. 

Of the many experimental determinations of the thermal conductivity of 
COj which have been made, the absolute values given by the various observers 
vary from 3*07 X 10“^cal. sec. ' cm.* ^ deg. "^(WinkeIman, 1), to 3*39 X 10"*^ 
cal. sec.-^ cm.“^ deg.*"^ (Weber, 2), and generally speaking the experiments 
were modifications of two principal methods, namely, the electrically heated 
wire of Sohleimacher (3) and the cooling thermometer method. In both of 
these methods convection losses were present to a degree depending on the 
dimensions and disposition of the apparatus, and on the pressure of the gas ; 
therefore, in the author’s opinion, the discrepancies amongst various observers 
are duo to the practice of attempting to eliminate these convective losses by 
diminishing the pressure. 

Such a procedure is justifiable only if the reduction of pressure is not carried 
beyond the point at which the mean free path of the molecules becomes com¬ 
parable with the dimensions of the containing vessel. This is a critical point 
in the determination of the conductivity of a gas, as the authors’ experiments 
on GO 2 indicate that the convection becomes negligible only at pressures for 
which the mean Free Path Effect is such that the significance imposed on the 
conductivity by Fourier’s law loses its meaning, and below this critical pressure 
the conductivity varies with the pressure in a manner depending on the 
dimensions of the vessel containing the gas. In the experiments of Gregory and 
Archer (4), on the thermal conductivities of air and hydrogen, the use of a double 
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system of electrically-heated wires enabled the authors accurately to identify 
the critical pressure at which convective losses became negligible. This is 
an extremely important point in all applications of the hot-wire method to 
the absolute determination of the conductivities of gases, and alone justifies 
the procedure of lowering the pressure to eliminate convective losses. Above 
this critical })rcssure it is necessary to disentangle the conduction and 
convection losses, and below, the meaning of conduction loses its ordinary 
significance. 

Apparaim. 

The following investigation was carried out on the lines described in Grc»gory 
and Archcr^s paper on the thermal conductivities of air and hydrogen, but in 
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t]\\H (uso a vertical, instead of a horizontal, system of tubes, as shown in fig. 1, 
was used in order to reduce as much as possible the large convective heat loss 
that one would expect in a triatomic gas such as carbon dioxide. The inlets 
and the connections betwecui the main tubes and their compensators were 
placed at the lower ends of the tubes, well below the level of the heated wire, 
so that there was no convective passage of gas from one part of the system to 
another. The tubes were made by Muller, of Parton Street, Holborn, from two 
pieces of thin Availed lea<l glass tubing, of about 1 cm. and 3 cm, diameter, 
respectively, which had been selected, on account of their uniformity of bore, 
from Id carefully calibrated pieces of each type, these 20 pieces, each about 
4 feet long, having been specially selected at the Whitefriars lead glass factory 
at Wealdstonc. 

The mean radii of the tubes used were as ftdlows :— 

Wide tubes— 

Internal radius .. .I • 402 cm. 

External radius .1 • 456 cm. 

Narrow tvibes— 

Internal radius .. . ,, 0-5874 cm. 

External radius . 0*6439 cm. 

The mean radius of the fine platijmm wire was obtained by weighing three 
ineHsured lengths of about a metre cut from the same wire. It was found to 
be (>-(H)50696 cm. This wire was then cut into two lengths of 30 cm. each for 
the main tubes and 10 cm. for the compensators, mounted on platinum springs, 
and stretched axially along the tubes. The object of using such fine wire was 
partly to cut down the radiation heat loss, which was calculated from Gregory 
and Archer B figures (4), taking into account the difference in diameter of the 
wires used in the two sets of experiments, and partly to lengthen the flat part 
of the tnunperatiire distribution curve along the wire, as this improves com¬ 
pensation. 

Before the gas was admitted the tubes were placed in steam and connected 
to a pump, while a charcoal pocket in gaseous connection with the tubes was 
surrounded by an electric furnace. The tap between the tubes and the pump 
was then closed, and liquid air was substituted for the electric furnace sur¬ 
rounding the charcoal. Thus any residual gases and vapours were absorbed 
by the charcoal, which was then isolated from the tubes while it was still in 
the liquid air bath. 
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ThernmM. 

The maintenance of the outer wails of the tubes at a constant temperature 
is one of extreme im|K>rtance, especially when the temperature gradients of 
the order of 5° C. are employed. Any inelliciency in the thermostatic arrange¬ 
ment leads to a gradual heating of the outer walls, and a variation of their 
temperature of even a thousandth of a degree is detected by the sensitive bridge 
system employed. This diflftculty was overcome by using a specially con¬ 
structed motor driven cooler. This consisted of three brass tubes, joined at 
their lower ends, two of which surrounded the wide and narrow systems of the 
apparatus, the third containing several vanes arranged vertically over one 
another and driven by an electric motor. The brass tubes were surrounded 
by a mixture of ground ice and water, so that ice-cold water was drawn in 
through holes at the top of the tube containing the vanes, circulated past the 
apparatus, and issued from holes at the tops of the brass pockets. 
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Preparatimi of Carbon Dioxide. 

The carbon dioxide was prepared in a Kipp’s apparatus from pure air-free 
calcite and an air-free solution of piire hydrochloric acid in an equal volume of 
distilled water. The atmosphere above the acid in the Kipp was carbon 
dioxide, obtained from a subsidiary generator, to avoid solution of air during 
the experiment. The issuing gas was passed in turn through previously boiled 
distilled water and a solution of sodium bicarbonate, to absorb any hydro¬ 
chloric acid fumes, through concentrated sulphuric acid and over pure phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide (prepared in the Chemical Technology Department), to dry 
it, and finally through a dust tube before entering the apparatus. 

Mr. H. D. Murray, B.A., of the Chemistry Department, very kindly analysed 
a sample of the carbon dioxide obtained by this method, which he found to 
be 99*82 per cent. pure. He staters tliat the slight trace of impurity found was 
probably due to tlie chemicals used in the analysis, so that the. purity of the 
gas is even greater than the above percentage, wlujreas cylinder gas is only 
96 • 7 per cent. pure. 

Experimental Promhne. 

The fundamental intervals of the wid(3 and narrow systtuus weie obtained, 
and from these the bridges could be set so that the temperatures of the wires 
in fhc wide and narrow tubes were equal. The temperature of the wires thus 
being fixed, starting from atmospheric pressure, the pressure of the gns was 
lowered in small steps and the bridge was rebalanced for each different pressure 
by altering the current in the battery circuit, the current in each system being 
rnesisured by means of a potentiometer across the terminals of a standard ohm 
in series with each main wire (4). Six difierent settings of the bridges were 
used corresponding to six wire temperatures. 

Results .—The following is a key to the symbols used in the tabulation of the 
results 

r — pressure of COg within the tubes in centimetres mercury. 

0 = temperature of wires above 0° C., the bath temperature. 

4# = radiation heat loss per imit length at temperature 0 in cals. sec.“^. 

C = ciurrent in amperes in the hot wire. 

Rfl/7 = resistance per unit length of the wire at temperature 0. This was 
found by noting the resistances in steam and in ice of a measured 
length, of about a metre, cut from the same wire, and assuming 
a linear law. A compensating wire was used in the apparatus 
for determining this fundamental interval. 

J mechanical equivalent of heat. 
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C®Rtf/J/ — total heat loss per unit lengtJi at tejnjMsrature 9 in cals. sec. "^. 

Oj = temperature drop across tube wall, calculated from the total heat 

loss, the internal and external radii of the wall, and the thermal 
conductivity of lead glass (4) and 

for the wide tubes, 0^ — C^R^/JZ X ; 
for the narrow tubes, 6| == X 8-82, 

0 ' — 0 — temperature drop across the gas. 

Ka = apparent conductivity, consisting of conduction and convection, 

in calorics, cm."^ scc."^ 

^ — <]>) log exp, (ra/zi) 

27t0' 

= radius of plutinuni wire in cms. 

^2 = internal radius of narrow tubes in cms. 

y-g =r internal radius of wide tubes in cins. 

Convectioii ceases for each system at the pressure for which the apparent 
conductivity is the uhsolute conductivity, K. 

Cjjf = current in narrow system at the above pressure, 

= current in wide system at the above pressure. 

Therefore 

(CK*Ri>/Jf — <l<Uog exp, (/-a/fi) ^ K _ {Cw*Rt/Ji - ■ log exp, (fg/f,) 
2710' 27ce' 

Therefore 

log exp, (fa/ri) _ Ow’^R«/J^ — <1^ 
log exp. (T-j/ri) Cw*R»/J* — 

_ lo g ex p, 

log exp. (ra/r,) 

_ CVR«/J^ - <i> 

*« “ Cw*R*/J/ - 

Thus, when we have twt) equal values for the apparent conductivity in the 
two systems corresponding to a different pressure for each system, and the 
equation " oto ^ satisfied, this value of the apparent conductivity is the 
absolute conductivity of the gas at the mean temperature between the hot 
wire and the outci wall (4). 
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Curves 1. 
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Curves II. 
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0*12946 

6288 

6263 

;I628 

0*14066 


0241 

6206 

.7626 

7*91 

0-1293 

5276 

6241 

3620 

0*14066 


6232 

6197 

3620 






6 

'i ■ 

- 0*005 anr 

- 12-966 

' C 

6*00 

0*12906 

6266 

6220 

3606 

0*14030 


6213 

6178 

.7608 

2-33 

0*1286 

6210 

,5176 

3676 

0*13970 


61.59 

6124 

3577 

0*43 

0*1223 

1719 

4684 

3235 

0*13100 


.5415 

6380 

3142 


' «, = 1 • 183, absolute thermal conductivity — 0-00003664 cal. cm.*' see.*' deg.*'. 
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Curves III. 

0 = 15‘172° pt. — 14’979° C. Therefore mean temp, of gas — 7«4'J“ C. 

^ = 0-0000043 

VL,ll = 0-13292 


p. 

0 

Wide tube,. 

,-0-002. e'= 14-977*0. 

fl 

Narrow tube,. 

- 0-OOfl. «’ =-■ 14-W C. 


C. 

imelM. 



C. 



K.. 

77-62 

0*1462 

0-000670U 

0 0006747 

0-00004033 

0*1523 

0*01H)7368 

(>• 0007325 

0-(KK)03702 

64-80 

0-14466 

6647 

6()04 

3947 

0-1521 

7349 

7306 

3692 

66*08 

0*1431 

6606 

0462 

.3862 

0-15206 

7.344 

7301 

3690 

46-36 

0*14136 

6347 

6304 

3768 

0-15195 

7331 

7291 

3085 

39-09 

0*14066 

6283 

6240 

3730 

0*15186 

7325 

7282 

368(» 

36*40 

0*1403 

6263 

6210 

3712 

0*16175 

7315 

7272 

3676 

33*66 

0*1400 

0220 

6183 

3696 

0*15175 

7316 

7272 

3676* 

31*03, 

0*1309.^ 

6223 

6180 

3694 

0-15176 

7315 

7272 

3676’ 

26*23l 

0*13985 

6214 

6171 

3688 

0 16165 

7305 

7262 

:W70 

27*64 

0*13076 

0200 

6162 

3683 

0-1516 

7301 

7258 

3668 

26*60 

0*1397 

0200 

6167 

3680 

0*1616 

7301 

7268 

3668 

23*79 

0*139(J 

6192 

0140 

3675* 

0-1616 

7301 

7258 

3668 

22*32 

0*13(15 


6139 

3669 

0-1616 

7301 

7258 

3668 

Em 

0*1394 


6130 

3664 

0*1615 

7291 

7248 

3663 

18*20 


OKW 

6122 

3659 

()*16]4 

7281 

7238 1 


16*21 

0*13916 

0151 

6108 

3651 

0-15136 

7277 

7234 

3668 

12-71 

0*1390 

6138 

6096 

3644 

0-1513 

7272 

7229 1 

3656 

9*76 

0*13886 

0120 

6082 

3636 

0*16116 

7268 

7215 : 

3646 

7-13 


0109 

0066 

3617 

0*1510 

7243 

7200 

3630 

3*96 

0-1383 

6076 

6033 

3606 

0*1606 

7204 

7161 

3619 

BE 

0*1378 

6032 

6980 

3679 

0*1600 

7148 

7105 , 

3691 

i 

0-1312 

6468 

6426 

3242 

0*1409 

6305 

6262 

3165 


* oq — 1 ■ 183, abBolute thermal conductivity — 0*00003676 cal. cm.“^ rcc.“* deg."^ 
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Curves IV. 

D — 17-232° pt. = 17‘OIS® C. Thereloru mctin temp, of gas .= 8*56“ C. 
^ = 0*0000053 

E,//=: 0*13382 


p. 


Wido tubes. 

,=.0*003. 17*015" C. 

h 

Narrow tubcu. 

- 0*007, 9' - 17*0ir 0. 


0. 

C*Rs/Jl. 



0. 

(?1V)/J1. 


K.. 

78* «3 

0*1603 

0*(M)()78I3 

0 (H)(I77(K) 

0 00(K)4082 

0*1620 

U-UU08303 

(I* 0008.140 

0*(M)U03710 

88*29 

0*164!l 

7575 

7022 

4010 

0*1619 

8382 

8320 

3706 

1)9*13 

0*1530 


7493 

;iu-i3 

0*1018 

8372 

8310 

3701 

48*35 

0*1514 

7331 

7278 

3829 

0 1617 

8362 

8309 

3606 

43*04 

0*1604 

7234 

7181 

3778 

0*1616 

8362 

8299 

3692 

41*55 

(1*1600 

7195 

7113 

3758 

0 1615 

8341 

8288 

3687* 

37*91 

0*1400 

7159 

7106 

3738 

0 1616 

8311 

8288 

3687* 

34*64 

0*1492 

7120 

7007 

3718 

0*1615 

8341 

8288 

3687* 

29*82 

0*1489 

7091 

7038 

37(»3 

0*161.5 

8.UI 

8288 

3687* 

25*89 

0*1486 

7093 

7010 

3688* 

0*1015 

8341 

8288 

3687* 

22*41 

0*1484 

7043 

onoo 

3677 

0*1615 

8341 

8288 

3687* 

19*84| 

0*1483 

7031 

6981 

3073 

0 1611 

8331 

8278 

3682 

17*83! 

0*1482 

7024 

6971 

3667 

0 }6I3 

S321 

8268 

3678 

15*72 

0*14806 

7010 

0067 

3660 

0 16105 

8295 

8242 

3666 

13*32 

0*1470 

0990 

0013 

3653 

0 1609 

8278 

8225 

30.10 

10*00 

0*1470 

0991) 

0!)43 

3653 

0*l(M)9 

8278 

8225 

3660 

9*52 

0*1477 

0977 

0024 

3643 

0*16075 

8362 

8209 

3652 

7*13 

0*1476 

6958 

0«KI6 

3633 

0*1606 

8348 

8105 

3646 

5*02 

0*1473 

6930 

0880 

3622 

0*1604 

8328 

8176 

3637 



= 0*002 an 

d«' = 17*01« 

°C. 





2*51 

0*1408 

6735 

6682 

3515 

0*15075 

8216 

8072 

3601 






t 

, - U*0«6 atK 

ifl'- 17*012^ 

C. 

0*37 

0*1320 

.5623 

6670 

29:K) 

0-14085 

6344 

6291 

2798 


• ao — 1 • 182, al)3oluto thcrnml conductivity — 0'tKK)03688 cul. emr^ bcc,"^ doR.“ 
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Curves V. 

6 =21 *331° pt. = 21 •079° C. Theivforc mean temp, of gas = 10’54° C. 

(p = 0-0000()70 
R,/f = 0-13662 


p. 

Wide tubes. 

tfi - 0*004. $' 21*075'’0. 

Narrow tabes. 

», 0-000. e' = 21-070* C. 


C. 




c. 

C=RsAJ/. 

T 

Kfl, 

77-la 

0*17155 

0 (KH)9920 

0 00098.50 

0 0(MH)4184 

0* 1799.5 

0*(M)10497 

(1-0010427 

O*lKl00,37i5 


0*1726 

lWi.56 

9586 

1072 

0 1798 

10(90 

10410 

3739 



j „ 0 IH)3 .iiK 

16' - 21 im 

(' 






0*1711 

9489 

9419 

40(H) 

0*1796 

10456 

10386 

37:jo 

4633 

0*1688.5 

9212 

9172 

3895 

0 1794.5 

10138 

loses 

3721 

40-2() 

0*1670 

0040 

8970 

3810 

t)* 17935 

10427 

10357 

3720 

32-19 

0*1658 

8909 

8839 

3751 

)) 1792 

10409 

10339 

3713 

27*38 

Ollii.S 

8876 

880(> 

3710 

0-1791 

10397 

10327 

3709 

23*47 

(I - KUVO 

8824 

8751 

3718 

0*17895 

10380 

10310 

3703 

20*76 

0*1648 

8804 

8734 

3709 

0* 1789.5 

10380 

10310 

3703^ 

17*78i 

O-IMU 

8782 

8712 

3700* 

0 17885 

10368 

10298 

3609 

15*22 

()• i«4ri 

8771 

8701 

3696 

0 17875 

103.57 

10287 

3695 

13*19 

o-km:! 

8750 

8680 

3687 

0 1787 

10350 

10280 

3692 

10*57 

0-1042 

8739 

8669 

3682 

0 1786 

10337 

10267 

3687 

7-00 

0 loiiori 

871.3 

86(3 

3671 

0 1784 ! 

I03I6 

102(6 

368(1 

5*16 

0-1030 

8676 

8606 

3655 

! 0 17815 

10280 

10210 

.3667 

2*44 

o-l02a'> 

8(H)6 

8536 

3625 

1 0*1773 

10189 

10119 

3630 






( 

D, - 0 008 am 

(i 6' - 21 071 


0*46 

U-I.OOt 

7928 

78.58 

.3337 

0*1668 

0 (NK)9018 

0 *0(8)8948 

3214 


, — 1-18S, absolute thermal conductivity — 0'000<)3703 cal. cm.~'sec.~' dog.'’. 


VARIATION OF THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY WITH TEMPERATURE 








Thermal ('nmlnctivitif of Carbon Dioxide. 


.‘165 


Ourves VJ. 


(J 25 • 431® pt. 2.‘» ■ 147° C. Therpforo mean temp, of gas = 12 • 57° C. 

tj/ 0-00000«H 

R,/l ^ 0-13740 


!*. 

f 

Wide tubes, 

b - 0 U(»4, a' 21-113" C. 

Narrow tubrs. 

», .= 0 011. »'= 2.)13lj’C. 


c. 

i 


VMUIM 

IVft. 

(L 



K,. 

78-Tt) 

0 I'JiW 

0-(rt)12031 

0 ooliuio 

0 80< Hi 125:1 

0-1980 

0-0012818 

0-0012.728 

0 00003771 

89 58 

0-19IK) 

1)855 

11787 

1189 

0*1959 

12801 

I27I3 

3787 

.78 88 

0-18785 

11588 

11.780 

1091 

0 19.78 

12583 

12475 

:1758 

17 *78 

U-1881 

11373 

11285 

lOlK 

0*19545 

12511 

12158 

37.70 

:i7 90 

U 1829 

lUUHS 

11ISU7 

1 :i8S0 

0*1953 

12.725 

12137 

:i7ii 

27-90 

0-1809 

10745 

108.77 

1 .1791 

— 




18-99 

0- ISfHtfi 

10817 

10.7.VJ 

1 17.79 

0 1950 

12487 

12:199 

3733 

U-20 

0-17975 

10818 

10528 

3748 

0 19485 

12488 

12:178 

372<l* 

9-01 

0-1793 

10557 

10189 

3727* 

0*1945 

12420 

12:1:18 

;i7i4 

7-09 

0*1791 

10533 

l(»445 

.1719 

0-1913 ! 

12398 1 

12310 

3706 

4-3H 

0*17886 

10505 

10117 

3709 

0 1912 

12:185 

12297 

:no2 

3-55 

0 1785 

10483 

10375 

:il)91 

0-19375 

12329 

12241 

3785 

1 73 

0-1775 

10318 

10258 

1852 

O-1025 

12189 

J2081 

:*73r> 







= 0 010 ftti 

1(1 e' ^ 25-1:1" 

•''0 

(t 41 

0 1715 

e (KiOOOlO 

0 (HK)0571 

3107 

0-1844 

0-0011186 

0-0011078 

:1335 


* Ofl - l’JK2, absolnt<' Ihcrrn.il <*<iinliu'ti\ity ™ 0*fXX)0372H Cftl rm,*^ Hec.** drg.“^. 


These values ot the absolute thermal conductivity were plotted against the 
mean gjis temi)orature to whi<’h tliey corresponded, and a straight line was 
drjiAvn through the points meeting the absolute thermal conductivity axis at 
the point x i0“'‘ c.als. cm see. ^ deg. ; this being the thermal con¬ 

ductivity of carbon dioxide at O'* C. The temperature coefficient of thermal 
conductivity in this region, deduced from tlie slope of this line, is 0*0027. 

1'he results can bi* applied, in conjunction with the values for the viscosity 
and the specific heat at constant volume of carbon dioxide, to the determination 
of the function / in the eejuation 

in which / depends on tht* force ojicrating in molecular collision. 
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Thermal Conditcftnity of Cavhon Dioxide. 



\Vli(>ro Kq = 3*604 X 10 ** cals. <;tu. * sec.deg. ^ 
yju -- 1*428 x 10-^ 

C., = 0*160 

Therefore / = Ko/>joC» = 1*58 
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The Intensity of the Radiation from a Source of lUectme Waves 
when the Electric Constants of the Medium in the Neujhhovr- 
hood of the Source are different from the Electric Constants 
at a Distance from iL 

By H. M, Maodonalt), F.R.S. 

DecpiwbiT 2, 192(>.) 

T{ ii simple oscillnior is tu a perfectly conducting plane, with its a ms 
perpendicular to th(' piano, the magnetic force at the point (r, 0), wlierc r is 
the disi-ance of the point from the oscillator, and 0 is its angular tliManee from 
the axis of the oscillator, is the r(‘al part of 

^ J c \t 

2Ae^ r * K-(i«:r)sm 0, 

and the real part of 

\e ^ ^ r~ ^ K ‘ (i«r) sin 0 

is the magnetic force du(i to the oscillator alone. I'hc rate of transfer of energy 
across the surface of a splierc enclosing the osiillator is 27^A*/IlK<tV^ and tin* 
rate of transfer of energy from an oseillatur Aj, wlieii tliere is no conducting 
plane, is tcAi®/ 3K«V, aiul therefore, if the energy suj)[)lied is the saint* in both 
cases, - - 2A‘^, that is, the ellect of the conducting piano is to increase the 
amplitude of the waves at any point in the ratio \/2 tu I, or to double the 
intensity. 

The object of the folhiwing is to investigate the corresponding problem wlien 
the electric constants of the medium are not the same (5vt*rywhcre, and it will 
bo shown that, if K, [i are the electric coiist.iiits of the mlorior space coutaiiurig 
the oscillator, and K', p.' are the electric coiLstants of tlie space cxterruil to this, 
the amplitude of the oscillations is to the amjilitude of the oscillations when 
K' — K, p' =- p, in a ratio which lies between (a/a')* and ((T'/a)^ where a — 
(K/p)*, a — (K7pO^ the wave-length of the oseil hit ions is small com¬ 
pared with the linear dimensions of the internal space, and the oscillator is not 
near the boimJary of the two spaces. Wlien ct' — <y, the amplitude of the 
oscillations is sensibly the same as if the electric constants were not different 
in the two spaces, a result which is to be e.x.pected. Taking the case of a simple 
oscillator, where the tdectric constants throughout the space bouniled by the 
sphere of radius Tq, whose centre is at the oscillator, are K, p, and the electric 
constants of the space outside this sphere are K', p', let 1?^, E#, bo the 
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components of the electric force, and H,., the components of the 

magnetic force in the apace r < r©; and let E/, Ee', E.//, H/, H/, H/ bo the 
components of the electric and magnetic forces in the space r]>ro» where r, 0, ^ 
are polar co-ordinates with the oscillator at the origin and the axis of the 
oscillator along the line 0 = 0; then if the magnetic forcii duo to the oscillator 
alone is the real part of 

+.nVt 

\e* r"*K. (ur)8in 9, 


the components of the magnetic force may be written 

JtTl ^ \ / 

H, — 0, H« 0, Il^r sin 0 - -- Ac ^ r- K; (i*f) sin* 0 Be**' ‘ r*J; (ler) sin® 0, 

r<rQ, 

+IKVf 

H/ - * 0, H/ - - 0, H/r sin 0 = Ce * (i/cV), f >ro, 


where K[i.V® = 1, /c'® = and the real part.s of the right-hand sides 

of these relations are taken. Again, 





K 


3E(( 

a< 


r sm 


* ^ (ll^r 0 sin 0), 


= 0, 

r<ru, 


and 


K' 


8lV 

dt 


r* sin 


1 -^(Il^Vsine), 



1 a 

r sin 0 


(11/ sia 0)> 


= 0, r > To; 


therefore, since the tangential components of the electric and magnetic forces 
are continuona at the boundary r = 

SfTt :)ltl 

Ae * fo“Kj (iwo) 'h Bfo^J'^w,,) — IV ‘ ro'K; (iK'n,), 

K -'A/r A{fo*K, (iKTo)} + K-'B A K'- A(r„iK, (t*Vo)}. 

Ofo Ofo art) 

whence 

A fo*K, (ifcfg) A{ro*J, (Afro)} — ro*J’ (Kro)^ro*K; (iko)} 

Ofo Ofll 

(’ [r„‘K- (iic'ro) ^ rp-J - (*ro) ^ (i*'*-!))}"], 
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or A fo*J _5 (/fr„) ~ {ro*J; {*r„)} — < («ro) ^ («r())}J 

- - C |^ro*J . (/eV) A ^ ro*J*. ('fro) A (r„iJ , («Vo)} 

+ I {ro*J; (*'ro) {r„’J; (^/o)} - r„Kf: {«r„) (r„‘Jj (/^V,,))] , 


thatifl, 


wlu're 


— 2n = CLe'*, 


L i-(»s X ■= ro*J ; (k'/o) {ro*.T« ('fro)} - - ro* (^ro)A {ro*J ; (/eVo)}, 

fVo K. dro 

D sia X = ro*J, (/c'r,,) ^ > (Kru)} — n^T• (Kro) {ru‘Jj ('c'n,)}. 




HP • -^»'u*J;(*»‘o) A{n.*Ja('fn.)} 

JV ^ To dfo 


' K'n f„* 




To * fo 


It follows that r > r„, ll^'r sin 0 is the real part of 


2A 22+.,\j 


7rL*‘ 


r‘Ki (i/eV) 8 iii® 0 , 


that is, 


H/r sin 0 — — [r*J_;(«V) cos {kYi — x) ■■ (kt) sin {icYl — x)] ®» 

Jj 

whence 

— f**^*")} ('^Vf — x)j8in* 0. 


E,' = - 


A Tf) 


K'-eVLr 




4- (*'’*')} cos ('fVi — x)J sin 0. 

Now the rate of transfer of energy outwards across the surface of a sphere, 
whose centre is at the origin, and whoso radius is r, is 


*) u 
iJ mi 
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whore 


iuid this expression is equal to 

-X) - :dl 

{/J_ ^ { *i*r) .sill (tc\t ' /) 1 rU. (a'/) LOS (/c\7 /)) 

Lr 

! { r-.\ (a 7) nib («:V7 - /) + rKi^ (atV) sm (/cV/ - /)} 

Lr 


■ 5" {^'Js (^'^)} -- /) hin^ 0 dQ 

or * * ) J 


that IS, 

- -,; (<V) I {i ‘J, («V)} - rij, («V) {, M . . («V)} I sin* 0 dO, 

which is 

2A2/37C K'^VJA 

Again, if a simple oscillator is in a medium where K, (x have the same values 
everywh(*re throughout the m<*<liuru, and the magnetic forct^ due to this 

oscillator is given by the real part of A,cT (t^r) sin 0, the rate 

of transfer of energy from it is given by ttAj^/SKaV, hence, if the oiujrgy 
transmitted from the oscillator is the Haine in both cases 

A2 -= 7r2K'Ai2L2/4K, 

tliat is. 

ill'• + 


r*/A \2 /i I 1 './ • I COB/ffo sinAftA* 

2 / . , cos ffro siiiA/y^; sin fcro 

0+ ^ 

I K*'/ 

+ —(cos/rfu 


am <cfoi 



Intensity of Undintion from Source of Rlcctric Wares. 'XI I 


and, wlioji th« \vavo-li*agt.h is small conipariMl with this becomes 

(A/A,)* ^ ^ 8in*/«'f„ ™cos*Afr„. 

Kk K /c 

that is, writing 

(A ' Ai)- - . (n*ln) sin®^cfQ I (a/a') cos^/rro, 

and thiTcforo the value of (A/A|)* lies between fj*fa and a/a', that is, th^' ratio 
of the amplitudes of llie oseillations in the two eases lies between (a'/a)^ and 
(a/a')*; if a' —- a the aniplitudes are the same. 

If the osejllator is at the |K)int 0^0, with its axis along the line 

0 0, th(‘ magnetie force due to tluj oscillator is proporfional to the real pari 

of pR '^K’(ikR) e where p = RsinO, 

R2 _ ^2 p 2rrj cas 0, 

and the expression for the vh1u(‘ of sin 0 due to the O'^cilhitor is the real 
part of (/•>/!) 

I COS ilTZ (fl) 

Therefore 


llftf sin 0 


= TCC'*'* 1 (*r) - - c*" ‘ r*J„+j («fr)} 'J„+j (/tn) sin 0 

‘ COS nr " 


dfi 


Tze'^ 


1 cos nTC 


B«r‘J„+;{/cr)8in 0^. 


when j-fl > r > fi, and 
H/r sm 0 - S c,. (*V) -- f<"' »>”• r\] (*V)} sm 0 . 


I COS nn 


when r>ro> real parts of the right-hand sides of tliese relations are 

taken, where, when r r^, 

«« IV. ^«« 0) ^ (H/r sm 0): 

whence 


A (fo* J - „ -; (*r„) - f'"' V J »+■ {'fro)} ri ' J«+j (wi) + B„r«‘ J» , ■ (* r„) 

- C.{VJ-»_.,(«Vo) -e‘»+'>"VJn+‘(«Vo)}, 

A {»■(,* J.„ -> (wro)} - - 0^{V J11+ ■, (''n,)} I rr ' Ji.+i ('tr,) 
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and 

C,[ (kVo) ('ffo)) - i ('cro) (fo*J-,-i(*'»'o))} 

|ro*J,+.i (*Vo) (**■«)) “ («»’o) ^(«'o*J« Hi {«Vo))} J 

— («ri)[ ro*J-„-i(Kro)^{ro‘J,+i{'fro)} 

- >'o‘Jn I j ('^-o) I , 

tliat is, 

CftLnC = 2 Att"^ cos t^Tcri J„ i j («ri), 

where 

Lwcosx, (*'ro) I i (*»-o)} 

— »‘o*J„ 1 i {>^ro) («'ro)}, 

sin Xti = n)*J« 1 1 (« Vo) ^ J «i ?, (^^o)} 

jj7 I i f 1 (* ^o) ^ 


Hence, taking the real parts of the expressions, 

TT.'«.a;Ti ft — O A V , ^iirr Uri.T 


H^V sin G = 2A i: ri “^U„, j {fcr{} {r‘j (fc'r) cos (/f+ xJ 

A -Lin 

+ COS WTt f* J„.| j («V) sin (xVt + Xn)} sin 0 

a6 

[ow 

Tr^aK' 1 a/TT/ ' n\ 


whence 


+ cos nit ~ {r*.T„+j (/cV)} cos (*V< -|- Xn)] sin 0 
— COS nn n (*'»•)} sin ( V« + x»)]sin 6 


K'/e*V*/ sin 0 
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Again,tliorate of transfer of energy .icross the snrf.iee of the sphere, whose 
centre is at the origin, .ind whose radius is r >ro, is 


J- [[('m,/ - ir/^V® sit. 0 rfO/W., 


that is, 


r/vr«aJ4' 


U 


fSin f)dO, 

ct / 


„,aM/ 

- - COS im g- I ’(*V)} sin (/cVH-Z»)] 0 x il '4^ n "’J, , ;(*ri) 

rip 

{ —r*J_„_j(«V) sin {>cVf -t-^,) | cos imrKi,, , .(/cV) cos («V/ '-/„)} sin 0 

-1-:£ „ !(*'»•) cos (kV« f-xJ 

-1- cos HTirlJ,,, .(/cV) sin (/cV< | /„)} sin 0 ^ 

X i2 ‘>n) • I --- ~ {AT „ j(«'r)}sm(/eV4 f •/„) 

1 Lin 'or 

-h cos nTC^{r‘J„ ^ •.(«>)} cos («V< 1 /„)! 8in0‘l& j. 
or f 

Hence, since 

J„ 38 30 J.\30/ 2»H 1 

the rate of transfer of (*nergy is 

— Ar„+j(«V) C08 , 


- - CON nn 


that is, 


tzK'k\ 


A* .-, H(n+l)(2n +l) 3rT ni 

izK'kyT Jj* ^ n)}, 

where 

L,* = [ro*J- „_j(«'ro) J;-{ro*J„+j(-^rn)} - ^fo*J„+j(*ro) ^^{fo*J-„-j(<cVo)}] 
-1- ro^Jn+il^Vo) -- ^>ro*J„H i(*ro) 
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Now, when n + I — in of higher order than («ri)S J„ i j («ri) ie small 
and diminishes rapidly exponentially as n increases ; hence, if tcvi — /cr^ is not 
of lower order than (^ro)"' terms of the series for the rat<‘ of transfer of energy 
for which n + i is greater than can be neglected in (iornparison with the first 
part of the series, as does not vanish or beconu* small fur any value of n. 
Therefore the rate of transfer of energy is given by 


A*/(tuK'*V) X « (n + 1 ) ( 2 n + 1 ) L„ Vi {J,.j (*r,)}“. 
] 


where; w,, is l(;ss than /t/y. Writing 

(Acro)^ Jnf) (fro) (‘i/7t)* R„‘ ein <f>„, 

(kTo)* J „ j (/fj-,,) — (2/7t)* R„* cos cos ht:, 
(«Vo)‘ J,.+j (K'ro) --- (2/7c)* R„'* sm 


since 


‘“^Xn 


(/eVo)* J -l (acVo) = (2/7t)* R„'* cos cos W7t, 
tinv' ---L^ 

2 k dro ’ 2 k' r\, ’ 

± 1 3^; 1 

dr,, ■ R„’ /c' dro R»'’ 


- I i (Afr,.)} ( 2 / 7 c)* R„ * cos (^„ I- x«) 80 C Xt.. 

- ~ {a-oM , } (Afro)} = — {2/n)' R„sin + x») hocx« I 

/c C/’n 

w^hence 

Ii»® ire co8(^„ -h xJ Hcc x» I- (Ae'R„/AcR/)t (K/K') 

X sill sin -I- Xn') HOC Xn'J® [(*R|. 7 *R»)* Hin cos 1 - x«) hoc x„ 

— (*'R«/*R/)* (K/KO sin ^„co 8 + Xn') 8 ecx„']®, 


that is, 

JV = 47r~2 ((acR^'/ac'R,) cos* (<j>, f- x») sec*Xn 

■jr 2 (K/KO sin sinx/ cos |- x») sec x« secx»' 

+ (*'R„K*/*R„'K'*)8in*^,sec*x,']. 

If n + 4 = *n. the value of is given by 

= /tfocosa, — tml2 + (n + i)«ni 

and 

R„ = sec Ob, tan Xn = 1 sin* ««/Acro cos* a*, 
therefore, retaining the most important parts only, Xn — 0* x'n = 0, and 
L„* - 4«-*[(R»n7'^'RJco8*^„ + (Af'R.K*/«R/K'*)8in*^J. 
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It follows thnt Fj^ - — k^K'/IK + h .serien of (■i>sinos of iiuiltipleH of 

wince th«s rule of osrilIatit)n of a series oi teniiw, w}K)Me oscillating factors arc 

e ■*'^ ' or e ‘ , wli4Tc 

- (2/7.)MC^ Hin 0 ;', 

docs not viniisli for any value of ft* the sums of theses terms for valuers of >r, 
wliich are not sinall compared with A?y, can be iiegleeiUul in coinj)arison w'ith the 
sum of th(i tcrjiis wJiicli art' iinh‘pen«Ien1 of ffeuice for values (»f n which 
are not srnall compared wllli Kr^^, rcphicetl by and the 

corresponding terms of iln; scries for tluj r«ite of transfer of energy is the same 
as when K' = K, f - |jl. I^eing 

(irVVUv^V)/) (u H- \)('ln 1- \)rr'{J„. ‘M\ 

For values of n whidi are small compared with a,i can Iks replaced by 
mo, and then 

co.s‘^(Ar« uTZj^) -|- (a:'K.-7a'K''^) sin^(A-fo - rt7r/'J)|, 

that is, 

Iv — (4K/7t-K') [(fiV^) <^os-(«fo — W7r/2) + (a/a')sni2(«ro — WTt/2)j, 
then'fon' the ratio of the corrt'sponding terms for v small compared with kTq 
in the series for th(' rate of iransf(»r of energy, \vhen K' -- K, \i —: |i, and when 
they arc differiMit is 

{o'(a) cos2(/tfr„ - H7zj2) b (a/V) sin^ (kv^ - - W7t/2), 
hence the ratio of the sums of the two scri(‘s lies between 

(ctV^t) cos'^/tf/’o + sinV^o and (^7^) sinWjj + ((r/a*) crwWo, 

and the ratio of the rates of transfer of energy lioB betw^een u/a and o/a', that is, 
the ratio of the aTn])!itiides of th<* oscillations in the two cases lies between 
(cj/a')* same* result as above. It may, therefore, be inferred 

that for any distribution of oscillators insidi! a (4osed surface separating two 
different media the ratio of the amplitude of the oscillations to the amplitude 
when the media are tlic same lies between 

oscillators are close to tlie, surface separating the two media. Thii includes 
the case where there is a conducting btdy in the interior space, as its effect can 
be represented by a distribution of oscillators througliout its volume or on its 
surface; hence it follows that in wireless telegraphy the amplitude of the oscilla¬ 
tions is practically unaffected by differences in the electric constants of the 
atmosphere at a distance from the earth’s surface. 

* Tj>!oiv/.. ' (IjUvm'R Scienlifiqucs,* t. I, p. 421. 
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The Mechanism of a Thunderstorm. 

By G. C. Simpson, F.B.S. 

(Received February 3, 1927.) 

IrUrod^wtion. 

In 1909 I described a theory of the origin of the electricity in thunderstorms 
based on the observation that when a drop of water is broken up in the air the 
water obtains a positive charge while the corresponding negative charge is 
given to the air.* Little attempt was then made to work out the details of the 
processes involved in a thunderstorm ; only the most general considisration was 
given to tins quantities involv^jd and no description of the nature of the lightning 
discharges was attempted. This was mainly because very little was then 
known of the air currents in a thunderstorm and still less of the associated 
electrical Holds. 

Recently a number of papers have been published recording the electrical 
fields associated with thunderstorms and the sudden changes in the field which 
accompany lightning discharges.f The authors of those papers have expressed 
the opinion that their observations of changes in field-strength do not agree 
with what is to be expected according to the theory which I have propounded. 
Tins opinion is most strongly expressed in the paper by Schonland and Graib, 
where it is stated (p. 242): “ Such a predominance of the positive type suggests 
that Simpson’s theory of the prodxiction of the charge by the breaking up of 
large water-drops in an ascending air current, which would produce a cloud of 
negative i^olarity, must cither be rejected or radically altered.” On the other 
hand, the data on which these criticisms are based, together with the further 
knowledge of the meteorological conditions in thunderstorms which has recently 
been attained, provide the means of completing the details of the theory which 
were lacking in 1909, and it is now possible to describis the complete mechanism 
of a thunderstorm both qualitatively and quantitatively. This is the object of 
the present paper, in which 1 hope to be able to show that the criticisms axe in 
error and that the theory completely explains all the observations at present 
available. 

* * Phil. Trans.,’ A, vol. 209, p. 379 (1909), 

t C. T. R. Wilson, * Phil. Trans.,’ A, vol. 222, p. 73 (1920); Appleton, Wait and Herd, 
' Boy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. Ill, p. 616 (1926); Sohonland and Craib, ' Roy. Soo. Proo.,' 
A, vol. 114, p. 229 (1927). 
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General Meteorological Conditions in n Thunderstorm. 

ThiinderKtornis aro of two typos—(a) *‘hoat” thundoratorms, and {?;) “ cold- 
front ** thunderstorms. Roth are due to instability in the atiuosphere; but 
in the former the instji})ility is produced through the heating of the surface 
air layers by interjse insolation, while the instability in the latter is caused by 
the coming together of air currents having diflerent thonnul conditions. The 
more violent storms and most of those of tropical regions are of the “ heat ” 
type, and as the processes in this type are simpler and more easily described, T 
shall limit my detailed discussion to them; but as the* main processes in all 
thunderstorms are similar, the conciusions rc'ached can be applied 1o the “ cold- 
front ” thunderstorms without any difliculty. 

Kg. 1 shows in diagrammatic form, but roughly to scale, the meteorological 



conditions in a thunderstorm of the heat type, after it has become fully developed. 
The thin unbroken lines represent stream lines of the air, so that they show the 
direction of air motion at each point, and their distance apart is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the wind velocity. The air enters tho storm from tlie right, passes 
under the forward end of the cloud, where it takes an upward direction. We aro 
concerned mainly with tho vertical component of tho velocity, and it will bo 
noticed that although the actual velocity decreases along the stream lines, the 
vertical component increases as the air passes into the storm and reaches a 
maximum in the lower half of the cloud. The oval marked 8 indicates where the 
vertical component is 8 metres a second; within the oval the vertical com¬ 
ponent is more than 8 metres a .second, and outside less. No water can pass 
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downwards through this region, because the relative velocity between air and a 
drop having a diameter of ()'5 cm. is 8 metres a second, and largcsr drops cannot 
exist, for they are unstable. 

In the diagram the broken lines rtipresent the paths of rain drops. On the 
extreme left tin* drops fall practically vertically, in the right half of the storm 
the fulling drops arc deflected to the hdt by the air stream. The magnitude 
of the deflection from the vortdcal will obviou'^l}^ deptuid on the size of the 
dro}»s. Drops of tlui largest size will be little deflected, while the smallest drops 
- cloud particles will travel practicully along the stream lines. It is clear 
from the diagram without any further description that above the region of 
maximum vertical velocity there will be an acounuilation of water. Only 
large cb*ops will be able to pcuietrate into the lower part of this n^gioii, to just 
above the surface where the vertical velocity is 8 inein'S a second. These drops 
will be broken ami the parts blown upwards. The small drops blown upwards 
will riiconibine and fall back again, and so th«j process will be continued. 

The. region in which tluB process of drop breaking and H‘-coiubining is large is 
indicated in the diagram by a dotted curve which starts from the surfactj where 
the vertical vehieity is 8 metres a second and is sho^vn to extctid to a height of 
about 4 kilometres. All tins time the water is within this region it is being 
transferred to the left, where the vertical currents are smaller, and finally it is 
able to escape and fall to the ground to the left of the region of maximum 
activity. The more violent the vertical currents the liigher the rc^gion within 
the dotted curve extends in the atmosphere, and with very violent storms part 
of it extends above the altitude where the temperature reaches the freezing 
point. In these conditions hail is formed, and each excursion of the hailstone is 
recorded as a shell of clear or translucent ice. I do not wish to complicate this 
discussion by consideration of hail formation, so I will simply point out that so 
long as the surface where the vertical velocity falls to 8 metres a second is not 
above the 0® C. isothermal surface, water will accumulate and there will be 
breaking of drops. 

Getheral Electrical C(mditiom, 

The distribution of electrical charge which will result from the conditions 
represented in fig. I are shown diagrammatically in fig. 2. 

In the region where the vertical velocity exceeds 8 metres a second there can 
be no accumulation of electricity. Above this region where the breaking and 
re-combining of water drops take place—^the region marked B in fig. 2- here, 
every time a drop breaks, the water of which the drop is composed receives a 
positive charge. The corresponding negative charge is given to the air and is 
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immediately al>sorbed by the cloud particles, wbioli are carried away witli the 
full velocity of the air (nirrent (neglecting the (silect of the (electrical field in 



resisting separation). The positively chargtid wattT, however, does not so 
easily pass out of the region li, for the sinall droj)s rapidly re-conibine and fall 
back again, only to be brok(jn once more and to receive an additional positive 
charge. In this way tins acciunulaicd water jjr B bef^orncs highly clnuged with 
positive electricity, and tliis is indicated by th(J pins sign.s in the dhigraiu. The 
air with its negative charge ])aNses out of B into the main cloud, so that the 
latter receives a negative charge. In what follows lh(* region B will b(^ described 
as the region of »cj)aratioji, for here the negative (dtM'tricity is sepamted from the 
positive electricity. The density ot negative charge will obviously 1)« greatest 
just outside the region of separation, and thi*^ is indicated iii fig. 2 by the more 
numerous negative signs ent(;rcd in the region around A, 

It should be noticed that it is not necessary for the air to have passed through 
the region whore the vertical velocity exceeds 8 metres a second for electricity 
to be separated and h)r the air to receive a negative charge and the rain a positive 
charge. Breaking of drops takes place in all parts of the air Htn*ain where rain 
is falling, and the relative velocity between the downward moving rain and 
upward moving air always product's a separation of the positive and negative 
electricity. Thus the positive charge in the region of separation and the 
negative charge in the main cloud is not confined to the regioTi between the 
stream lines which pass through the region where the velocity exceeds 8 metres 
a second. Similarly electrical effects would be produced as those indicated in 
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fig. 2, even if there were no vertical velocities exceeding 8 metres a second; but 
in that case there would be no large accumulation of water, and it would be 
unlikely, but not impossible, that a suWiriejitly high ele(‘trical field would be 
produced to give rise to liglitning.* 

The rain which falls out of the region of separation will obviously be posi¬ 
tively charged, so one would expcict the heavy rain near the centre of a storm 
to bo positively charged. On the other hand, as one moves away from the 
region of ascending currents, one would expect the rain to be negatively charged, 
for it has fallen entirely out of tlie negatively charged cloud. This is indicated 
in the diagram. 

With regard to the liglitning, one would expect the main discharges to start 
in the region where the positive electricity accumulates on the rain held up in 
the cloud—^the region of separation—and to branch upwards towards the 
negative charge in the main cloud and downwards towards the ground. An 
intense field may also be set up between the lu^gatively charged cloud and the 
ground, especially if light rain has concentrated the charge in the lower part of 
the cloud. As a lightning discharges cannot start at a negatively chargcid cloud, 
any discharge between the ground and this part of the (jloud niust start on the 
ground and branch upwards. A more detailed description of the form of the 
lightning in the different parts of the storm will be given later. The chief 
charactcsristics of the lightning which are to be expected according to the theory 
have been indicated on fig. 2. 

The above description of the meteorological and electrical conditions in a 
thunderstorm, according to the breaking-drop theory, gives for the first time an 
account of a thunderstorm in which the actual air motions, the rainfall and the 
distribution of electiricuty are combined together in a complete picture. It is 
now necessary to test the theory to see whethtT the electrical and meteorological 
quantities involvtid are of the right order of magnitude, whether the observed 
changes in the electrical field could be produced by the discharges which are 
supposed to occur, and, finally, whether the phenomenon as a whole is in 
accord with the observations. 

The Magnitude and Distrihution of the Electrical Charges, 

Meteorological considerations impose certain limits on the extent of the 
regions in whicli positive and negative electricity can accumulate according 
to the theory. In the first place, the vertical extent of the cloud is limited by 
the height of the stratosphere. In Europe the height of the stratosphere is 
* ' PhU. Mag.,* vol. 30, p. 1 (1015), 
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approximately iO km., in South Africa, where Schonhiud and Craib made their 
observations (latitude 33® S.), it will probably be about 15 km., while in tropical 
regions it may reach as high as 20 km. or more. Figs. 1 and 2 have been 
drawn for i5uropo*xn conditions. The top of tins cloud is sliown at 10 km. 
and the base of the cloud I km. In South Africa the lop of the cloud would 
probably be at 15 km. and the height of the other regions proportionally 
increased. 

No actual data are available to enable one to draw the stream lines, but 
there can be little doubt that the lines drawn in fig. 1 are approximately correct. 
In the same way the posititm and extent of tlie region of maximum vertical 
velocity and of the region of accumulation of positively charg(ul rain have been 
drawn from general principles, chief of which are that the former must bo some 
little distance within the cloud, and the latter should be below the region where 
the temperature falls to the freezing point. There can be little doubt that fig. 1 
nipresents conditions which from a meteorological point of v^ew are possible, 
and that is all that is necessary m our present discussion. In any case, no 
reasonable redrawing of fig. 1 could alter the order of magnitude of the dimen¬ 
sion of the various regions. 

Qiv(jri these regions, it is necessary to calculate the electrical fields which would 
be Set up by various distributions of electricity within tliem. To do this we 
must simplify the probUun, for it is impossible to calculate the field produced 
by an irregular distribution of electricity. A satisfactory method of doing this 
which allows of easy calculation is represented in fig. 3, A. Here the region B 
of fig. 2 is represented by u sphere having its centre 3 km. above the ground and 
a radius of 1 km.; in this sphere all the positive electricity is supposed to bo 
confined. The region A of fig. 2 is represented as a sphere with its centre 7 km. 
above the ground and having a radius of 3 km.; thus this sphere, which contains 
the negative electricity, touches the region of positive electricity at its lowest 
point and the top of the cloud at its highest point. The volumes of the spheres 
A and B of fig. 3 are approximately the same its the volumes of the regions A 
and B of fig. 2. 

We have now to distribute the electricity over these spheres, for it is clear 
that the volume distribution is not uniform. This is done in each case by 
dividing the main sphere into four spheres having radii JR, iB, JR and R, in 
which R is the radius of the outer sphere. We can now give to each of these 
spheres an appropriate volume charge spread uniformly over the sphere, and so 
obtain a simple method of calculating the electrical field at any point outside the 
sphere by assuming the charge concentrated at the centre. If g/, and 
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are the unifurm volume charges used fur calculation, aud q.^y q^ and q^ the 
actual volume charges in the regions 1 , 2, 3, and 4 resi^cf tively, wo have q^ q\\ 

?2 ^ ?/ + ?2'» 93 -- 9i' + 92' + 93 '* and 24 q^ + h i- ( 74 '. 

We have now to de<;ide the order of magiutudtJ of the total positive and 
negative charges and then distribute thorn Ixjtwcon the spheres. Wilson* 
hiis shown that the amount of electricity which passes in an average lightning 
discharge probably varies between 10 and 50 ('oulombs. But a lightning 
discharge does not neutralise all the electricity in a charged cloud, so tliese ligures 
only give a nuniiiuiiu value of the total charge. W(^ will, tlierefore, take th(» 
order of magnitudii of the charge to he lOO <a)ulouiba, and distribute 100 
coulombs of negative clectri('ity in the A spheres and 100 coulombs of positive 
electricity in the B spheres. Tt is more difficult to de(*ide how' this total cliurge 
should bo distributed betweiui the spheres. In reulily tln^re is practically no 
limit to the jKissible w'ays m which tlui density may vary over the charged 
region, and any distribution from iiiiimty to Z(*ro is jmssible, if not likely. All 
that we need do here is to take a distributiou whi(‘li is not obviously impossible. 
I have tlierefore taken the ac’t ual volume charges m the four subdivisions of tiu* 
splicres to incrcastj iii steps of powers of live, tliiil. is, tlu‘ .letual densities m 
passmg from sphere to spht're are bikcui to lx* y, 5y, Try and 5‘^y* Thus tin* 
<lensity within the inn(*r sfdieie is 125 tim<*s the density m ilio out(u* sphere, 
but it ifl only 18 times the mean density iu the region as a w hoU*. 

We have now to consider what ch.mges in the positions of these spheres of 
varying density arc likely to occur, for tlie held produced at jxiints <)ri the 
circumference of the outer sphere varies greatly aiTording to tiie position of the 
various chaiges within tlie sphere. Considering ih<» B sphert's first, we may 
assume that the greatest density iu this region, tlie region of separation, is at 
some more or less constant distance above the suifaco where the vertical currents 
fall to 8 metres jH)r second. Therefore as the vekwity of the vtirtical ciu'rentfl 
increase and decrease, the position of the region of maximum dmisity will rise 
and fall above ami below a mean position. Tlie extreme cases are shown 
in figs. 3& and 3c. 

The distributiou of charge in the region of negative electricity, tlie A spheres, 
is not likely to undergo any largo changes. The maximum density is likely 
to be quite near to the region w'here the electrical separation takes place and to 
decrease as one recedes from this position. The general ilistribution in the 
A spheres represented in fig. 3a is therefore likely to remain unchanged by the 
fluctuations iu the intensity of the vertical currents. 

* Loc. p. 91. 
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Applying the above values to tin* situation reproseuted in fig. 3, we obtain 
the following (piantities : - 
Negative Charge — 

Total quantity - — U )0 coulombs. 

Density in — —0* 130 (»uulonibs per kin.®. 

Density in A^ =10*3 coulombs per km ®. 

Field at D duo to negative charge = —0*59 X 10 ** volts ptir metre*. 
Field at C due to m'gativo charge —0-09 X 10® volts per metre. 

Field at ground due to negative 


charge 

Positive Charge- - 
Total qiuxntity 
Density in Bj 
Density in B 4 


— —5*7 X 10* volts per metre. 

— +100 (loulombs. 

= +3-49 coulombs per km.®. 

— +430 coulombs per kin.®. 


Field at D due to positive 

charge . 

Field at C . 

Field at ground . 


Distribution 

Distribution 

DisfribuHon 

us in 

as in 

as in 

fig. 36. 

fig. 3rt. 

fig. 3c. 

V/M. 

V/M. 

V/M. 

-0-61X10® 

— 0 - 88 x 10 ® 

—O-lSxlO® 

+5-17x10® 

+0-94x10® 

+0-52x10® 

+28x10* 

+20X10* 

1 10 x 10 * 


2 K 


VOL, CXIV, “A. 







/'n /Ciometres. 
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Combined Field dm to Podtive and Negative Charges — 



Distribution 
as in 
fig. 3b. 

Distribution 
as in 
fig. 3a. 

Distribution 
as in 
fig. 3c. 


V/M. 

V/M. 

V/M. 

Field at D... 

- MOXIO® 

- 1-47x10® 

- 6-72x10® 

Field at C . 

H- 6-07x10® 

+ 0-86x10" 

+ 0-43x10® 

Potential gradient at ground 

+22-00x10* 

+14-00x10* 

10.00x10* 

Potential gradient at ground 

1 

1 



15 km. away. 

1 

-900 



The potential gradient changes sign at 6-8 ktn. from the storm. 

Fig. 4 shows the variation of the elf'ctrical forc<j at different heights above 
the ground with the three distributions of positive charge. The curves have 
not been calculated exc<jpt at 0 and D, but they have been drawn to show the 
main features of the field and are sufficiently correct lor that purpose. 
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Spe(*trum of Hydrj)gen Positive Bays.” By M, C. Johnson. 
Coinnmnicutcd by S. W. .). Smith, F R.S. 

III. “ A Vector Loci Method of Treating Coupled Circuits/* By E, 
Mallett Coimminirated by T. Mather, F R S. 

iV. " The Thermal (Conductivity of C^urbon Dioxide.” By H. 
(tRE(;orv and If. Mvushall. Cominiinicatcd by 11 L. 
Callendah, F.K S. 

V. ‘ Bands in the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen.” By H, S. 
Alli:n and I. Samiem^n. Communicated by O. W. Ru'HARd- 
sox, F B S, 

VI. ” The Constants of the Slagiietic Dispersion of Light ” By (\ C3. 
Darwin, F.K S . ami W. H. SVatson. 


March 10, 1927. 

Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, O.M., President, in the C hair. 

The following papers were read .— 

I. ‘'The Viscous Elastic Properties of Muscle.” By A. Levin and 
J. Wyman. Coiuinuuicated by A. V. Hill, F.R.S. 

II. “ Changes m the Ovary of the Mouse following Exposure to 
X-Rays.” By F. W. R. Brambkll ami A, S. Parkes. Com¬ 
municated by J. P. Hill, F.R.S. 

HI. Ovarian Regeneration in the Mouse after C'omplete Double 
Ovariotomy.” By A. S, Parkes, U. Fielding ami F. W. R. 
Bramrell. Communicated by J. P. Hill, F.R.S. 

IV. “ The Relation between ‘ Density * of Sperm-Suspension and 
Fertility as determined by Artificial Insemination of RabLits.” 
By A, Walton. Communicated by F. H. A. Marshall, 
F.R S. 

V. “ The Action of Glucosone on Normal Animals (Mice) and its 
Possible Significance in Metabolism.” By A. Hvnd. Com¬ 
municated by Sir James Irvine, F.R.S. 



[ X ] 


Marrh 17, 1927. 

Sir KRNJfiST RUTHERFORD, O.M., Prc.M.Ient. in the Chair. 

The folli>wing papers were read 

I, ** 'I’he Structure of Certain Silicates/* By W, L. Bhaoci, F.R.S,, 
and J. WiGST. 

11 The Analysis of Beams of JMovm}' (’harged Particles by a 
Magnetic Field.” By W. A. Wooster. Communicated by 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, P R.S. 

HI. “ The Magnetic Susceptibility of some Binary Alloys.” By J. F. 
Sfrncer and E. M. John. (*ommunicitted by W. Wilson, 
F.R.S. 

IV. “ The Refractive Indices of Nicotine.” By J. W. Gifford and 
T. M. Lowry, F.R S. 

V. “ A Contribution to Modern Ideas on the Qnantum Theory.” 
By H. T- Flint and J. W. Fisher, (^oniinuiiicated by O. W. 
Richardson, F.R.S. 


Mrirrk 21, 1927. 

Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD. O.M , President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

I. " Interaction between Ipsilatcral Spinal Reflexes acting on the 
Flexor Muscles of the Hind-limb.” By 8. Cooper, D. E* 
Denny-Brown and Sir Charles Sherrington, F.R.S, 

II, “ The Development and Morphology of the Gonads of the Mouse.” 
Part I- By F. W. 11. Brambell. Communicated by J, P* 
Hill, F.R.S. 

III. ” The Golgi Apparatus in the Cells of Tissue Cultures.” By B. J. 

Ludford. Communicated by J, A, Murray, F.R.S. 

IV. ” The Nature of Golgi Bodies and other Cytoplasmic Structures 

appearing in Fixed Material.” By C. E. Walker and M. 
Allen. Communicated by Sir John Farmer, F,R.S. 

V. “ The Development of Chinese Leishmania in Phlebotomus Major 
var. Chinetutis and P. Sergenli var.” By W. S. Patton and 
E. Hindle. Communicated by H. H. Dale, Sec. R.S. 

VI, “ The Giant Cells in the Placenta of the Babbit.” By Q. S. 
Sansome. Communicated by J. P. HxLit F.B.S. 
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Taking first the curve for tlie .symmetrical distribution of the positive charge 
about the centre of the charged region, a.s in fig. 3a, it will be seen that there is a 
maximum negative field at D and a maximum positive iicld .it C, bub in neither 
case does the field rise to 3 X 10" V/M, which is the field nece-ssary to initiate 
a lightning discharge. Thus with the 100 coulombs distributed in this way 
there would be no discharge. 

In the case of the distribution in which the positive charge is concentrated 
in the lower half of the charg(Hl region, as indicated in lig. 36, tluire is a flat 
maximum of negative field at D, but it does not reach 3 X 10" V/M ; therefore 
no discharge can tak(‘ ])lace then*. At C, however, the positive field rises to 
6*1 X 10" V/M, This field is two-thirds more than that recpiired to start a 
discharge at G; therefore with this distribution a charge much less than 100 
coulombs would he. sufficient to aUnt a discharge, or if the 100 coulotubs is 
retained, the concentration in tin* lower half of the region need not be so marked 
as in the example shown. 

In the Cease of the distribution represented by fig. 3c, in which the positive 
electricity is concentrated in the upper half of the sphere, the field at C is 
naturally small and the maximum field occurs at D where th(3 for<5c is —6*7 X 
10" V/M. This is nearly twice the fudd required for a lightning discharge; 
hence with this distribution, 60 coulombs of positive electricity would be sufficient 
to initiate a discharge between the region of positive and negative electricity. 

We thus see that with 100 coulombs of positive electricity distributed in a 
sphere of 1 km. radius and 100 coulombs of negative ehictricity distributed in 
a sphere of 3 km. radius directly above it, it is only necessary to concentrate 
part of the charge in quite a natiurul way to obtain lightning discharges either 
downwards towards the ground or upwards towarils the negatively charged 
cloud. It might be worth while to mention here that with no negative charge 
above the positive charge 68 coulombs of positive electricity distributed as 
represented in fig. 36 is sufficient to initiate a downward discharge from C. 
With the distribution of positive electricity shown in fig. 3c, a discharge! would be 
initiated from the upper point of the sphere, at D, with a positive charge of 69 
coulombs and no negative charge; but in this case the discharge would not be 
a true upward discharge, for it would travel along a line of force towards the 
ground just outside the charged region. 

Having now demonstrated that charges of electricity of the order known to 
occur in thunderstorms and distributed as required by the breaking-drop theory 
can produce lightning discharge both upwards and downwards from the region 
in which the separation of electricity occurs, it is necessary to proceed one step 

2 K 2 
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farther and to show that sufficient breaking of drops can occur to produce the 
required separation of electricity. 

The Accumulation of Yloier and the Nujnber of Drops broken. 

It is quite impossible to calculate the amount of water which accumulates 
in the. region of sepfiration by direct meteorological methods ; but a fair esti¬ 
mate can b<^ obtained from consideration of the amount of electricity carried 
down by the positively chiirged rain. 

The lueosiirements of the electricity of rain which I made in Simla and which 
have been confirmed by other observers give the charge per cubic centimetre 
of positively charged rain as varying between 0 and 7 electrostatic units. We 
may therefore take the order of magnitude of the positive charge on the water 
in 1h(! region of separation as 1 electrostatic unit per cubic centimetre. The 
wholt‘. region contains 100 coiilombs, therefore the total amoimt of water in the 
region is 100 x 3 x 10^’ 3 X 10^^ grams. Tins amount of water, if spread 

uniformly ov(T the cross section of the region in whiclj it is (iontamed, gives a 
layer of water 10 cm. deep. This is cert.amly not an impossible amount of water 
from a meteorological ])oint of view. Tt is interesting and important to form an 
estimate of the time necessary for the water to accumulate to this amount. 

In fig. 6 the two lines ahe and a'ftV represent the two stream lines enclosing 
the greater part of the region of separation. The air is supposed to have at the 
ground a temperature of 30° C. and a relative humidity of about 60 per cent. 



Fio. 6. 

As the air ascends it reaches its dew point at a height of 1 km.,where its tempera¬ 
ture is 20° G.; this is the base of the cloud. It continues to ascend with increasing 
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vertical velocity until it passes into the region >\here the vortical velocity roaches 
8 metres pi^r second. It leavef^this region at a height of about 2 knu, indicated 
in the diagram by th(‘ line W and enters the regioji of acciiinulating water. 
By hypothesis it passes out of this region at a height of 4 kin.- -line aa\ As W(‘ 
only require the order of magnitude wo may consider that the cross-sections of 
tho current at oa' and hV are the same and equal to the cross section of tho 
sphere. Wo may also neglect tho changes in the vtjliimc of air due to (dijn*gefi 
in pressure. The upward velocity of the air at W is 8 metres per second, tlu^re- 
fore the volumo of air entering and leaving tho region of separation is tt X 10*^ X 
8 = 25 X 10‘* cubic metres. Now this air carries with it all the water vapour 
which it contained at the surface, namely, 17 grams per cubic metro. The total 
amount of water entering the region of separation is therefore 25 X 17 X 10” 

425 X 10” grams per si^cond. As flu* region of separation oleetricity is prac¬ 
tically the same as that of tlie accumulation of liquid water, the upper boundary 
of the region under eonsiderdtion is the surface where the amount of liquid water 
carried out by the air curriujt is i‘qnal to the amount which falls back under 
gravity lu tho form of rain. Thus only water wliu'h leaves by the upper 
boundary is that in vapour form. The temperature hen* is 0. and a cubic 
metre of air at this tem]»erature contains 7 grams of water vapour, so the loss 
of water across tlif» upper surface is 25 X 7 < 10” - 175 X 10” grams per second. 
The acciiniulatiou of water within the region of separation is therefore (425 — 
176) 10” — 250 X 10” grains per second. It would tluTcfore take 

^ ^ ^ — 10® secmids 17 minutes 

2*5x10” 


for tho water required to accumulate. This is quite a reasonable period and 
is a short time for the birth of a thunderstorm. 

We have now to consider the extent to whicdi drops would be broken with this 
accumulation of water. As we arc again dealing only with the order of magni¬ 
tude, wo may safely assume that half the water at any one time is in drops 
large enough to be broken up in the air current. A drop breaks up when its 
radius is 0-25 cm., therefore its volume is then 0*067 c.c. Thus the munber of 
drops available for breaking is 


3 X 10“ 

2 X 6*7 X 10 ® 


2-2 X 101®. 


According to my exj>eriment8 iu Simla the breaking of a drop of water of 
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the size of u rain drop produces 5 x 10 ^ electrostatic units of electricity. 
Therefore, if every drop available for breaking broke at the same time, 

^ 2 X 5 X 1 0 _ 3.5 coulombs 
3 X W 

of positive electricity would be produced. Thus the drops would only have to 
break 10 times to produce 35 coulombs, which is the average amount required 
for a lightning fla^ih. This again seems a reasonable nssult, and there is no 
reason to believe that this anrount of breaking of drops co\ild not be reached 
with quite moderate ascending currents. 

Prom the above discussion it would appear tliat the theory under considera¬ 
tion is in conformity with the known facts of the air currents in a thunderstorm; 
that the quantities of (dectricity concerned, if suitably distributed within a 
thunderstorm cloud, arc capable of producing upward and downward lightning 
discharges ; that the accumulation of water necevssary is not beyond what might 
bo expected to occur with extensive upward currents ; and that fclie frequence 
with which the accumulatt'd watiT would have to be broken up from large into 
small drops is not excessive. It now remains to examine the records of actual 
thundersturins to see whether the observations of lightning discharge and of 
the changes of field accompanying them agree Avith what would be expected 
according to the theory. 

Detailed Coinparison of the Theory tuith Observations, 

According to the scheme depicted in figs. 1 and 2 , the heavy rain in the 
neighborhood of the chief centre of activity of the storm htus originated in 
two regions of the cloud. First there is the rain from the region of separation, 
which will be positively charged, and, secondly, the rain from the upper nega¬ 
tively charged cloud, which will carry a negative charge with it. Thus one 
would expect the rain here to be a mixture of positively and negatively charged 
drops, but that, on the whole, tlie positively charged rain should predominate. 
This is what is found by all observers. In my measurements in Simla the 
heavy rain was predoiiiinuntly ijijsitive; but often, with little change in the 
rate of rainfall, the electricity collected in consecutive 2 -minute intervals would 
change in amount and would not infrequently change sign. When the individual 
drops are investigated, as has been done by Schwend,* this is even more clearly 
shown, for his observations exhibit a marked mixing of drops having positive 
and negative charges. In this region there is no reason why there should be 

* * Jahresberioht der Kaatonalen Lehranstalt in Samen * (1921-22). 
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any relationshif) between the size of the drops and the size of the charge carried. 
As onts proceeds farther away from the region of the ascending currents, the 
charge carried by the rain is derived more and more from the negative charge 
carried by the cloud, until at considerable distances one would expect to find 
mainly negatively cliarged rain, although the occasional occurrence of jwsitively 
charged rain is not excluded. Rain from this part of the cloud will bt* relatively 
light and uniform. The charge carried by a given quantity of water may here 
be very large, for the surface of the drops for a given amount of water increases 
greatly the smaller the drops, and the smaller the drop \ lie slow<'r it falls through 
the charged cloud, so giving more time for the accumuhitnui of cliargo. This is 
entirely in agreement with the Simla observations, ^v^hich showed that the 
negatively cliarged rain was relatively the more frequent and the mores highly 
chargesd the less the intensity of the rainfall. The most highly charged rain 
observed in the Simla scries was light rain w^hich carried a negative charge and 
fell in exactly these conditions (May 13, 1908). 

Lightning ,—In a r<‘cent paper* I discussed the physics of lightning discharges, 
and certain conclusions reached then are of great importance in this investiga¬ 
tion. Tn that paper it was shown that after the sjiarking potential has been 
reached in any part of the atmosphere, a discharge start.s at that point and 
progresses along a channel which constantly extends away from the seat of the 
positive charge. This cliannel generally branches and the branches ar<i again 
directed away from the region of positive charge and spread out far into regions 
where the initial field was much below the s])arking potential. It was also 
pointed out that the discharge drains negative electricity from the region through 
which it passes, and this electricity, passing along the channel towards the 
positively charged cloud, is frequently sufliciemt to neutralise the positive charge 
in the cloud long before the discharge has reached the negative charge towards 
which it is directed. Wo shotild, therefore, expect the discharges which originate 
at the positive electricity in the region of separation to branch upwards oi 
downwards, but a certain number of the latter would fail to reacli the ground. 
They may oven fail to reach the bottom of the cloud, in which case it is impossible 
to say from visual observation whether a discharge has taken place between the 
two poles of the cloud or from the lower pole towards th(' ground. 

Wilsont makes the following statement, which is repeated in substance by 
Schonland and CraibJ 

♦ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.,^ A, vol. Ill, p. 66 (1926). 

t Loc, ci^., p. 92. 

i Loc. cit. 
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“ DischurgeH may bo expected to occur (1) between the ground and the lower 
y)art- of a thunder-cloud , (2) between the upper and lower parts of the 
cloud ; (3) between the upper part of the cloud and the ground; and 
(4) upwards from the top of the cloud.” 

Nothing is said about a discharge downwards from the cloud toivatds the 
ground but failing to reach it; although, m reality, this is the niost frequent 
discharge of all. It is the omissitm of this form t>f discharge which has given 
rise to the chief objection made against the broaking-drop theory. 

I’he majority of lightning discharges may be expected to be of the character 
of thos(j just describe<l, that is, upward and downward discharges from the 
]X)sitively cliarged regit)ns of separation ov<?r the main ascending currents. 
But as the negative electricity gets carried into the remainder of the cloud, large 
accumulations may occur too far away from the main flashes to be discharged 
by tliciu. In these circumstances strong field may be set up between the ground 
and the lujgative charge*. But, as has already been remarked, a discliarge 
cannot start on a negativcily charged cloud and movti towards the ground, the 
discliurge must start on tin* induced positive charge on the ground, move 
upw'ards and tlum branch upwards and outwards within the cloud. A discharge 
of this type is indicatial in fig. 2, and a photograph of such a lightning flash is 
reproduced in the jiaper on lightning to wliich reference has already been 
made. 

We have therefore to do witli three types of discLurgt^s : (a) upward dis¬ 
charges from the positive charge at the head of the ascending air currents, 
we will refer to these as of type (U); (6) downward discharges from the same 
region (type D); and (o) discharges from the ground to the negatively charged 
cloud (typo N). The characteristics of discharges of types U and I) are similar, 
but those of type N are different in many respects. Discharges of types U 
and D arc similar in that they are relatively thin, much brancjhed and can follow 
one another as fast as sulflcituit electricity is separated in the air currents. 

Practically all discharges of type U are hidden by the cloud; but if they 
could be seen they would be found to be branched upwards. Some discharges 
of type D are completely liidden by the cloud, but some pass out of the cloud 
and some reach the ground; they are branched downwards. Discharges of 
type N are the most characteristic. They start on the ground and therefore 
can always be seen, they arc thick and intense and do not as a rule branch 
until they have t5nt(?red the cloud, when they branch upwards and outwards, 
illuminating the whole cloud with great brilliancy. After a cloud has been 
discharged by an N flash another discharge cannot take place for some time, 
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because the intense field has to be established agniii right to the surface of the 
earth. This means a large chiu'gc of negative ehictricity, which will take some 
time to accumulate. 

Flashes of types IJ and I) will occur in the part of the thunderstorm where 
the ascending air currents are developed and where the* heavy rain occurs. 
On the other hand, flashes of typo N will be confim»d almost entirely regions 
under the relatively (luiesceiit cloud mass removed from the aset*ruling current, 
and where the rain, if any, is light and negatively charged. 

The investigation of the frecpuuuty with which different type.s of lightning 
discharge's are recorded on ])liotographs, which I mad(» in connection with niy 
paper on lightning, led to results eoinpletely in aecordance with the above 
description. Flashes of type U obviously w'ere not re})rescntcd, as they take 
place complet<*ly within the cloud ; but the majority of flaslies pliotographed 
w'tTc of ty})(' D and tlu‘ branching showed clearly that they originated in a 
positively charged rt'gion near the bottom of tlu' cloud. f)nly one photograph 
showed unmistakiibh^ discharges of type N ; but this is a beautiful example. 
Other discharges of the same type may have been represented in the discharges 
which showed no branching, lor the branching of a discharge of this type is 
mainly within the cloud, where it cannot bo seen. 

Field of Elect deal Foiee assoeifited with Thunderstorms, -The discussion of the 
electrical field associated with thunderstorms, eH])ccially of ihe changes of field 
duo to liglitning discharges, is made difficult by the fact that a given distribution 
of electricity may produce fields of opposite, sign according to the distance of 
the place of observation from the scat of tlie electrical ihurges. To simplify 
and shorten the present discussion I do not propose to consider the actual field 
at any place or time, for wliatever it may be we can always account for it by 
making a suitable distribution of charge. The sign of the field at a single 
observing point is no criterion even of the polarity of the cloud : we may have 
positive or negative fie.lds at all distances with a cloud of the same polarity 
but of different pole strength. Also the actual field at the observing point is 
greatly affected by near chiu-ges which may have nothing to do with the discharges 
which cause the field-changes. It will also shorten our discussion if we con¬ 
sider that any change in the distribution of the electricity is brought about by 
movements of positive electricity alone. This is mathematically legitimate, 
and as lightning discharges always start where there is an excess of positive 
electricity and move towards the region of negative electricity, it is in accord¬ 
ance with what appears to take place, although the current is always carried 
by electrons moving in the opposite direction to that of the discharge. 
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Tf we hAve a charge Q coulombs concentrated at a point H km. above the 
earth’s surface, the field at a point L km. distant along the ground from the 
point directly under the cloud is given by 

A family of curves showing tliis relationship is given in fig. 6, in which the 
abscissa are volts per motrcj and the ordinates height in kilometres. A series of 
curves is drawn for Q = 1 coulomb and L — 2, 3, 4, 5, 8,10 and 15 km. Taking 
a typical curve, say, that for 3 km., wc sec that a charge of 1 coulomb at G km. 



500 tooo f5Q0 

\^Usp^rmetrefor /Coulomb. 


Fxa. 6. 
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above the ground produces a potential gradient of 360 V/M at a point, P, 3 km. 
away. As the charge ia lowered in the atmosphere the held at P increases 
until a maxi mum of 771 V/M ia reached when the charge is 2 km. above the 
ground, the charge is lowered still farther the field at P dec.rcases rapidly 
and disap])ears when the charge reaches the ground. All the. cTirvea have 
naturally the same characteristics ; the field is zero when H “ 0, it reaches 
a niaxiinuin at a certain heiglit and then decreases indidlnitidy as the charge 
reaches greater heights. By tlio aid of these curves we will examine the sign 
of the changes in field-strength which dischargi^s of the tliree types U, T) and N 
will produce at different <listances. 

Taking first discliarges of type U, i.c., discharges which start from the 
positive charge in the region of separation and move towards the negative 
electricity in the upper regions of the cloud. We will assuTue that the discharge 
starts at 4 km. and ends at fi kin. By this is meant that the discharge draws 
positive electricity from a n^gion around a point 4 km. above the ground and 
distributes it over a region around a point 6 km. above) ground; thi* actual 
length of the discharge channel will be longer than this and the branching 
may distribute the charge over quite a large region. When the storm is 15 km. 
away the change of field for each coulomb discharged will bo from 19 V/M to 
26 V/M., i.e.y a positive cdiange. At 8 km. the change will still be positive 
from 101 V/M to 108 V/M. At 6 km., however, the change wdll be from 270 
V/M to 230 V/M, that is, u negative chauge, and as the storm comes nearer the 
change will be increasingly negative. Thus the sign of the field-change pro¬ 
duced by discharges of ty{>o U will always change from positive to negative as 
the storm approaches. 

Discharges of typo IJ must lie divided into two sub-types D| and Dj aiscording 
as to whether the discharge reaches the ground or not. It is at once apparent 
that as the field due to a charge disappears wlien the charge reaches the ground 
all discharges of type Dj must give a negative change of field no matter how near 
or how distant the discharge may be. On the other hand, discharges of type Dj, 
i.e., downward discharges which do not reach the ground, may produce either 
positive or negative chauge even without change of distance. For example, 
a Dg discharge 3 km. away will produce a positive change of field if it takes place 
from a height of 4 km. to 3 kin. and a negative change if it takes place from 2 km. 
to 1 km. At great distances D discharges, whether they reach the ground or 
not, produce negative changes. 

Discharges of type N always produce positive changes of the field. 

It will be noticed that the ambiguity of sign occurs wheu a part, or the whole. 
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of a discharge may be above or below the point of inflexion of the curves on 
fig. 6. If the point of inflexion were always above the region in which the dis¬ 
charge takes place, there would be no ambiguity. Now all the phenomena of 
thunderstorms take place in the troposphere, i.c., all lightning dihchargcs start 
and end below 10 km. Also, the height of the point of inflexion is given by the 

relationship II ; that is, whenever L is greater tliHii 15 km., If is greater 

V2 

than 10 km. Therefore, all discharges which are inorcj than J5 km. away pro¬ 
duce no ambiguity in the sign of the field-changes; tlie relationship is tluui 
simple, a positive field-change is a clear indication that i)ositive <^lcctncity has 
moved upwards, and a negative field-change that positive ch^otneity has moved 
downwards. Also, if the region under the cloud can be seen, wc (‘an say at once 
that a positive change accompanying a discliarge which cun be seen to pass 
between the ground and the cloud indiwites a disfOiarge cd type N; while if 
the discharge is wholly within the clou<l, a positive field-change indicates a 
discharge of type U. Similarly a negative field-change at this distaiu’e can only 
be caused by a discharge of type D, and whether tin* discharge, riMches the 
ground or not can only be determined by visual oliservation. 

These considcTations can be best exemplified .md thi' theory tested by 
examining the observations of field-strengtli made by Sclionlancl and Craib in 
South Africa. The typical storm shown diagraminati(*ally in figs, 1 and 2 was 
prepared for the latitude of the British Isles. In South Africa the cloud would 
be able to extend much higher .os the tro|K>sphere there extends to about 

15 km. Also the high temperature allows the region of separation to bo much 
higher than 3 km. without passing completely into the region where tlio tempera¬ 
ture is below the freezing point. For these reasons amongst others we can 
safely assume that the discharges of the U and D type in this series of observa¬ 
tions start at 5 km. and extend upwards and downwards from this height. 

Schonland and Craib divide the storms they investigated into two classes 
according as to whether they were nearer than 6 km. or fartlicr away than 8 km. 
In the latter class there were 18 storms, all but a f<iw of ^vhich were more than 

16 km. away. These storms, therefore, were sufficjiently far away for the field- 
changes to be unambiguous. These distant storms gave 798 field-changes, of 
which 132 were positive and 666 negative. By far the largo majority of the 
flashes were observed to occur within the cloud. In the whole scries, so far as 
can be seen from the text, only 21 of the field-changes were associated with 
flashes which could be seen below the cloud, and of these 20 were positive; 
thus, of the 21 discharges seen, 20 were definitely of type N, i.e., discharge from 
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the ground to the negatively charged cloud. Thia fits in very well with the 
theory according to which iJio majority oi the dischargtis should b(i of the U 
and D types with an ocrasional discharge of the N type- As practically none 
of the downward discharges passed out of the cloud, we may assume that they 
did not tsxtend much below 2 kni. above the groimd. Unis, we conclude that the 
average length of the 1) flashes was betweim 2 km. and 3 km., and this would 
probably be true also of the U flashes. 

From the observations of tlu*se distant storms wo are thus led to conclude 
that, except for an oecasjoiuil discharge from the ground to the negatively 
charged part of tlie cloud, all the <lischarges were of the 1) and U types 
and occurred well within the cloud. Also wii may conclude that there 
were on the avi^ragtj fiv(‘ dow?iw<ird discharges (negative field-changes) to one 
upward discharge (])osii,i\'e held-changes). This rate becomes 6 to 1 if we omit 
the 20 discharges known to be of typo N. 

All the six storms iiuliided by Schonland and (Jraib in th('ii near class were 
the continuation of storms w'liich Jiad been observed when distant. These 
storms gave 48 observinl tiidd-ehanges, of which 39 were positive and 9 negative. 
This is exactly what- one would have expected; for at distances nearer than 
6 km. (see fig. 0) discharges starting at heights of 6 km. and passing downwards 
to 3 kin. or 2 km. would now give positive field-changes insttsad of negative 
field-changes, while discharges passing upwards from 5 km. to any height would 
give negative lield-changes. As the cdiaractor of the discharges docs not change 
as the storms come nearer, we should expect the ratio of upward to downward 
discharges to b(i tlie same in the two sets of near and far storms, and that is 
Iiractically wliat is found, for, although there has been a comjilete reversal of 
sign, the ratio remains practically the same, being 6 or 6 to 1 for distant storms 
and more than 4 to 1 for the near storms. 

The same agreement is found between observation and theory when the 
description of the individual storms given by Schonland and Craib are con¬ 
sidered, but it is impossible to go into further detail here. 

The observation tliat the majority of field-changes for distant at<»rms are 
negative, an observation confirmed by the work of Appleton and Watson Watt, 
is an unambiguous indication that the majority of the discharges are from a 
positively charged region downwards, and is in good accord with the breaking- 
drop theory. There can bo little doubt that the main accumulation of positively 
charged water will tend to be in the lower half of the region of separation rather 
than in the upper half. Thus this distribution of positive electricity in this 
region is more likely to be that shown in fig. 3 B than that shown in fig. 3 A. 
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This mftans that the sparking potential will more often be reached at the lower 
margin of the region of separation than at the upper, so giving rise to more 
discharges directed towards the ground than are directed to the (jloud above. 

We can get a rough independent check on the assumption that in this series 
of storms the downward discharges started at 6 km. and ended at 3 km. by 
considering what quantity of electricity would have to be discharged between 
these limits in order to produce the observed field-changes. Unfortunately 
Schonland and Oaib do not give many data for the distance and field-change 
of individual discharges, but approximate valm*s can be found in throe cases, 
(a) In t}u» description of storm 12 it is stated that when the storni was between 
6 km. and 2 km. distant the field-changes were 2009 V/M. (6) Three dis¬ 
charges of the storm on May 1, 1926, are stated to luivc given field-changes of 
—384, —574, and —512 V/M when the distance of tlie discharges were 17 -2 km., 
13-5 km. and 15-5 km. (e) In the description of their fig. 6 it is stated that one 
of the field-changes of 10,000 V/M was caused by a discharge 3-10 km. away. 

These data give us the widely different numerical values ent<T(‘d in the first 
two columns of the following tables, yet by assuming that the dis(;harges were 
all downward discharges from a height of 5 km. to a height of 3 km., the quantity 
of electricity discharged in each case is found to be very similar, as will be 
seen from the values entered in the last column of the table. The quantities 
of electricity arc remarkably near to one another and arc of the order of magni¬ 
tude we should expe<5t, for they were all largo outstanding discharges. 


Fielti-chanire. 

DwtHUi'l*. 

Q. 

V/M. 

Kin». 

Ctmlombfl. 

2,000 

4 

22 

- 600 

15 

62 

10,000 

3 

40 


It is possibhi to explain the observations of Wilson* and Appleton, Watt and 
Herdf along the same lines, although the storms in the British Isles are less 
simple than those in lower latitudes, due to the fact that the region of separation 
is much nearer the ground in England than it is in warmer and drier regions, 
and therefore more of the discharges of typo D reach the ground and so produce 
ambiguity of signs when near. It may, however, bo pointed out that the 
description given by Wattf of the storms at Centre C observed by him at Khar¬ 
toum is in excellent agreement with the theory. As in South Africa, the region 

t Loc. ctt. X Lot, ciL, p. 057. 


* Ijoc, cit. 
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of separation iu this storm appears to have been high up within the oloutl. 
The negative olectrieity docs not appear to have accaiinulated over the positive 
electricity, but to the side, ns is shown in fig. 2, Jii consequence all the dis¬ 
charges from the region of separation were dowjiward; but they did not 
leave the cloud. Each of Ihese discharges, of which thc^ris were 181, gave, as is 
to be expected, a negative fiidd-cliange at the observing station more than 30 km. 
away. Tliere were only six positive field-changes, and five of these were seen to 
be the result of discharges from ilie earth to the cloud, and must, therefore, 
have been discliarges of typo N. It is also to be noticed that tlu5 avt^age field- 
change for these six upward discharges from the ground was tliree times as 
great as the average fitdd-change of the 181 dischargi's wliioh, wliilc striking 
downward, did not pass out of the cloud. 

CluiracteTislic Recovery Curves.-- The method by which the field is renewed 
after each discharge is a complicated problem, and the number of published 
records showing different types of recovery curves is not sutficiemt to allow of a 
detailed discussion. Tins beautiful records obtained by Wil-^on, supplemented 
by the three published in Schonland and Craib’s paper, indicate, liowever, that 
as a general rule th(i field after a discharge tends to return to its original state 
along a logarithmic curve. 'Fhere arc tw'o main processes tending to counteract 
the separation of electricity which rt‘sults from the brtsaking of drops : (a) the 
electrical field set up retards the removal of the negative charge from the positive 
charge, and (b) the rain from the cloud carries down negative electricity and the 
rain which escapes froiri the region of separation carries down positive electricity. 
In the absence of discharges a balance would be reached between these various 
factors, and this balance would remain so long as there was no change in the air 
currents supplying the storm. After such a balance has been reached each 
discharge temporarily destroys the balance, but it is regained more or less quickly 
according as to which of the factors is predominant in determining the state of 
balance. Thus, in spite of the fact that the force tending to separate the 
electricity is always acting in tlie same direction, the recovery curve will be 
positive or negative according to whether tlic preceding discJiarge was negative 
ox positive. 

Some General Rema/rks, 

In order to simplify the problem the discharges in the preceding discussion 
have always been considered to pass vertically upwards or downwards. We 
know from observations, especially from photographs of lightning discharges, 
that in reality the discharges often travel along paths inclined at large angles 
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to the vertical, ho that the lower end of a discharge may be far from vertically 
und(^r the upper end. This will modify the resulting change in field-strength 
and may even reverse the sign according as to whether the discharge approaches 
or recedes from the point of observation. This is clearly seen from the curve 
of fig, 6. For example, if a discharge starts from a height of 4 km. at a dis- 
tamie of 4 km, and reaches a height of 2 km., there will be no cihange of field if 
the discharge goes vertically downwards, but there will be a large negative 
change if the lower end is 5 km. frt)m the observing station and a much larger 
positive change if it ends only 3 km. away. This consideration must always 
be borne in mind when intc^rpreting the field-changes, for it is as important for 
distant flashes as for near flashes, as will be seen by comparing the curves for 
8 km., 10 km. and 15 km. in the upper part of fig. G. 

Another word of warning may not be out of place. The dc*scription of a 
thunderstorm on wliicb this discussion is based is of an idealised storm. It 
will seldom occur that the course of an actual storm will follow this plan except 
in general outline. Largt^ variations are possible*. Thtj ascending currents 
may bo more local or more diffuse, they may ascend much liigher or not reach as 
high. The region of negative e*le(*tricity may be entirely over the region of 
separation or it may bo even more to the side than is shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
The air currents may (sarry positively charged rain far from the region of 
separation and negativtdy charged rain may fall where posit iv(*ly charged rain 
is shown. It must not, therefore, be expected that observations from individual 
storms will fit in easily with the idealised scheme, and this applies both to the 
meteorological and electrical sides of the jjroblem. 1'he scheme will, however, 
be found to fit in with the average results from a large number of storms, and 
only in this way can it be tested. Also, it should be noticed that conclusions 
drawn from this study of thunderstorms cannot be directly applied to the 
electricity of non-thunderstorm rain. The conditions in the latter case have 
been discussed elsewhere.* 

It is a well-known fact that damage through lightning is much less in tropical 
countries than it is in Europe in spite of the greater frequency of thunder¬ 
storms in the tropics. This fact receives a simple explanation on the theory here 
set out, for the region of separation is much higher in the tropics than it is in 
higher latitudes. There are several factors tending in this direction. In 
the first place, the air in the tropics contains so much more water vapour that 
the energy available to drive the currents upwards is much greater and so they 
reach to greater heights. Secondly, the height at which the freezing point is 
♦ ‘ Phil. Msg,,’ vol. 30, p. 1 (1916). 
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reached is much greater, and finally the stratosphere is so much higher that there 
is more vertical room in which the storm can dcsvelop. It is clear from the 
physics of lightning discharges that the longer the disi^harge path the more 
i^hance there is of the discharge ending in the atmosphere without reaching the 
ground. This comes out very clearly when photographs of lightning takfm in 
tropical countries are compared with photographs taken in this country; the 
former show many meandering flashes which p^uss from cloud to cloud, whik^ 
the latter often show many flashes passing straight from the cloud to the ground, 
often with (^xce8sive branching. Thus for the same amount of electrical disj)lay 
more discharges reach the ground, where they do damage, in Kurope than in 
the tropics. 

In this paper the question of thunderstorms in conditions iu which drojw 
cannot form because the temperature is below the freezing point has not been 
considered. That thunder and lightning do occasionally accompany snow¬ 
storms is a well-known fact; but there is some doubt as to the conditions in 
wliich such thunderstorms occur. 1 discussed this question in 1915* and 
expressed the opinion that thunder and lightning do not occur in snowstorms 
unless the snow is accompanied by soft hail. This opinion has been sup¬ 
ported by Gockel, who has independently reached the same conclusion.t In 
the same paper I suggested as the result of observations made in the Antarctic 
that the impact of ice on ice produces a sejjaration of electricity in a manner 
analogous to that which ocems when a raindrop breaks.^ f^bis is so, and 
Shaw’s§ experiments indicat(j that it is, the collision of ice particles in these 
conditions takes the place of the more usual breaking of drops. The presence of 
the soft hail indicates violcmt ascending currents, in which there must be much 
(iontact between th(j soft bail and snow crystals in < ircarnstances suitable for 
ap])licable separation of electric*ity. In fact, there are reasons to believe that 
the impact between ice and iec is even more efleelive in the sexiaration of 
electricity than is the breaking of drops. But when the atmosphere is cold, 

* * riiil. Mag./ vol. :i0. p. 1 (1915). 

t ‘ Met. Zeit./ v«K 10, p. 87 (1023). 

i 1 should like to take this opportniuty of drawing attention to an error in the 
paper rofoired to. It is thero stated that impaet of ice on ioo leaves the ice with a 
positive charge, the negative charge going into the air. Later work on the Antarctic 
observations, however, showed that this was a wrong conclusion, for the observations can 
best b© explained by assuming that the ice becomes negatively charged and the air 
positively charged ; si'eSimiison, * British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-13,* ** Met<*orology.” 
vol. 1, pp. 309 .311. 

§ ‘ Nature,’ vol. 118. p. 0.59 (1920). 
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therfi is little energy available for the development of thunderstorms, and, further, 
the separation of the positive from the negative charge is more difficult in a 
snowstorm than in a rainstorm because there is less relative velocity between 
ice crystals and air than between raindrop and air. I do not wish to develop 
this aspect of the ))roblem hen*; I simply add these remarks for the information 
of those who might consider the breaking-drop theory invalidated by the 
occurrence of thunderstorms in conditions when drops of water tsannot form and 
therefore cannot be broken up. 

It is not my intention to make this paper controversial and to combat other 
}>eople*8 ideas ; the best way to support a theory is to show that it agrees with 
the observed facts, and that is what I have attiunpted to do in th(! above descrip- 
tion. At the same time, it may facilitate further discussion if I point out the 
weakness in the chief obje<;tioii whie.h has been raised against the theory. The 
breaking-drop theory necessitates that the negative charge in a thunderstorm 
should be carried upwards and therefore a thunder cloud should be of negative 
polarity. School and and Craib and others have concluded that their observa¬ 
tions of field-changes can only be explained if the polarity of a thunder cloud 
is positive, that is, with the positive charge above the negative charge. I have 
already shown that they are mistaken in this concluaiori for all their observa¬ 
tions fit in with n cloud of negative polarity when it is realised tliat a discharge 
may start downw'ards from tlui lower, or {wwitive, pole without reaching the 
ground. On the otlier hand, if the cloud is of ))Ositive polarity, all the discharges, 
wlien the storm is ilistarit, must produce negative changes of field-strength 
except discharges from the ground to the lower negative pole. This can be 
seen as follows:—No discharge can start from the negative pole, for 1 have 
shown in the paper on lightning mentioned above that all lightning dischargi^s 
extend only towards the seat of the negative charge. Thus every discharge to 
the negative pole of a cloud must start either on the grouiul or at the positive 
pole. If the latter is above the negative pole, it can only discharge downwards, 
for the negative electricity towards whic'h the discharge moves is always below 
it either as a volume charge in the lower pole or as an induced charge on the 
ground. If, th(*refore, a thun<ler cloud is of positive polarity and it is observed 
that all the discharges are within the cloud, th(*se discharges can only produce 
negative field-changes at a distant (xiint. If m such circumstances both positive 
and negative field-changes are observed this is clear proof that the polarity 
of the cloud is not positive. As several of the storms observed by Schonland 
and Craib are stated to have produced flashes only within the cloud, some 
associated with positive field-changes and some with negative field-changes, 
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it is clear that in them storms at least the polarity must have been negative, 
as required by the breaking-drop theory. 

Tn conclusion, I would like to add one or two words about future investiga¬ 
tions. Measurements of field-change alone are extremely ambiguous. This 
ambiguity can be removed to some extent in two ways. The branching of a 
lightning flash is a sure indication of the dire<jtion of the current in the discharge ; 
for the brunches are always directed away from the region of positive electricity 
and towards the region of negative; electricity. It is therefore to be hoped 
that future observers will use every en<leavour to describe the appearance of 
the flashes associated with the individual field-changes which they record. 
The ambiguity can be removed to some extent, but not entirely, by simultaneous 
observations at two stations at some considerable distance apart. If possible, 
therefore, pairs of stations should be oc^cupied and records of the same flashes 
obtained at each. Three stations would, of course, be even better. 

Summary. 

A detailed description is givcm of the mechanisin of a thunderstorm according 
to the theory in which the separation of electricity is brought about by the 
breaking of raindrops. The orders of magnitude of the tncteorologi(5al and 
elcctri(‘Rl quantities involved are investigated and shown to be in accordance 
with observations. The observations made by Schonland and (Traib in South 
Afri(;a of changes of electrical field-strength produced by lightning discharges 
are examined in the light of the theory and found to bi; in complete accord. 
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The Initial Stages of Gaseous Explosions. Part I - Flame Speeds 
during the Initial “ Uniform Movement.” 

By William A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., R. P. Fraser, A.R.C.S., D.I.C.. and 
D. A. Winter, B.Sc.. A.R.C.S., D.I.C. 

(llccciveil Januaiy 24, 1927.) 

[Flatrs 27 29.J 

Introdmtion, 

Our knowledge of the initial stages of gaseous explosions principally rests 
upon foundations laid by Mallard and Le Chaielier in their classical ‘ Rechen-hes 
Experimentales et Theoriques sur la Combustion des M61anges Gazeux Ex- 
plosifs ’ published in the year 1883.* They showed that, in general, gas(‘Ous 
explosions pass through certain well-defined stages, commencing with a com¬ 
paratively slow flame propagation, which is soon accelerat<?d, and culminating 
in the phase of maximum speed and intensity known as “ detonation,’* as had 
been discovered independently by Bc^rthelot and Vieille two years previously,*f 

Mallard and Le (^hatedier devised new experimental methods, chiefly photo¬ 
graphic and electrical, for investigating flame movemerits during the initial 
phiises of explosions. Of these, they much preferred the photographic method, 
which consisted essentially in recording the movement of the flame along a 
horizontal glass tube on a sensitised plate moving vertically at a known velocity ; 
thus, to quotes the original mesmoir, “ on obtiendra une courbe dont chaque 
point aura pour abscisse Ic chemin parcouru par la flamme dans la tub(‘, et 
pour ordonnec le temps ccoul6 depuis Torigine de la (‘ombustion.” 

As th(s plates which they used were not sufficiently sensitive to reconl 
satisfactorily the movement of flames of such low actinic power as are de\ eloped 
m most explosive mixtures, Mallard and Le Chatclier chitifly employed mixtures 
of carbon disulphide with either oxygen or nitric oxide, which yield highly 
actinic flames, on the supposition that they might bo regarded as typical of 
“ oxygen ” or of “ air ” mixtures, respectively. 

The behaviour of such mixtures was found to differ according to Avhether 
they were ignited at or near (a) the open or (6) the closed end of a tube. In 
the case of (a)—the open tube method—^it was always observed that the flame 

* ‘ Ann. Mines,’ vol, 8, pp. 274 and 018 (1883). 
t ‘ Ann. rhim. Phys.,’ vnl. 28, p, 289 (1881). 
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proceeded for a certain distance along the tube at a practically uniform slow 
velocity (the initial “ uniform movement ”) which they considered as truly 
representing “ le mode de propagation par conductibilite.” With the CS 2 - 
nitric oxide mixtures, this initial “ uniform ” movement was succeeded by an 
“ obcillatory ” or ** vibratory ” period, the flame swinging backwards and 
forwards with increasing amj)litiules, linally, either dying out altogether, or 
giving rise to “ detonation,” according to circumstances. With the CSj-oxygen 
mixt ures on the other hand, the initial period of “ uniform movement ” was 
shorter, and appeared to be succeeded abruptly by “ detonation,” without 
passing through any intermediate “ oscillatory ” phase. 

When, however, any mixture was ignited near the dosed end of the tube, 
the forward movement of the flame was continuously accelerated until, finally, 
“ detonation ” was set up. 

The Initial “ fJnifonn'' Morement ,—Mallard and Le Chatelier paid great 
att<;ntion to the initial uniform movement ” of flame, concluding that ” e'est 
quo lorsqii*on allumc un nieltuigc gazeux explosiblc avec une flamme, Tin- 
flammation commence toujours an d/^but par se propager d’un mouvement 
uniform. La vitesse de ce mouvtunent uniform, qui se prolongo pendant un 
temps plus ou moius long suivant le cas, est constant pour un memo melange 
gazeux brulant dans les menies liondltions; elle est toujours mod6r4e et 
ccrtdiiiement inf6rieure k 30 metres par seeonde jiar tons les melanges etudi^s 
jusqu’a present.” 

The admirable experimental investigations on tht^ subject carried out since 
191 i by R. V. Wheeler and collaborators under the auspices of the Safety of 
Mines (.^ommittec, have considerably extended in several directions our know¬ 
ledge of “ flame speeds ” during the initial phase of gaseous explosions. They 
corrected certain errors in Mallard and Le Chatelier^s uniform “ flarnc-speed 
curves” for methane-air mixture's, and showed that such speeds are not so 
independent of the tube diameter as Mallard and L<' Chatelier had supposed. 
Indeed, in 1920 Wheeler and Mason expressed the opinion that if the original 
conception of the “ uniform movement ” as being “ lo mode de propagation par 
conductibilit6 ” be accepted, ” it is a strictly limited phenomenon obtainable 
only in tubes within a certain range of diameter, large enough to prevent 
appreciable cooling by the walls, but narrow enough to suppress the influence 
of convection cxirrents ”... or, alternatively, that it ” should be regarded 
simply as a particular phase in the propagation of flame that occurs when 
ignition is effected (in a quiescent mixture) at the open end of a straight hori¬ 
zontal tube (of any diameter) closed at the other end, and not as resulting from 
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a particular mode of heat transference ”* adding that “ the latter is the 
preferable, if not the only correct way of regarding the uniform movement.’* 

We were led to undertake the present research some three years ago because 
of our desire to test experimentally the valulity of a supposed new “ law of 
flame speeds” which W. Payman and R. V. Wheeler had propounded in the year 
1922,t and for which they have since claimed general applicability to all con¬ 
ditions of flanu! propagation.^ We ha<l not proceeded very far with such 
intention, however, before we discoven'd features of the initial flame propaga¬ 
tion through explosive mixtures which seemed to put matters in a rather new 
light. Therefore, without departing from our original intention, we decided 
to widen its scopt*. In the present paper, we propose dealing with some of the 
more general aspects of the problem, leaving the supposed “ law of flame speeds ” 
to be discussed in our next one. 

Most of the existing data concerning flanuj sjXieds during the initial'' uniform 
movement ” after ignition refer to iiiixtures of combustible gases with air in 
various proportions. For the purposes of our eiupiiry, however, it wa.s deemed 
necessary first of all to make a systematic study of certain oxygen mixtures 
concerning whose behaviour comparatively little is ktiown. Mallard and Le 
Chatelier attempted to measure the initial speed of uniform flame propagation 
through various explosive mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen whe.n ignited at 
the open end of a 1 ern. diameter glass tube, with the following results : - 
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They coiuidered such speeds to be too high for the true " uniform ” propaga¬ 
tion “ car la propagation de la flamme a toujours 6t6 accoinpagnee des niouve- 
meuts vibratoires.” 

We have principally studied the behaviours of \indiluted mixtures of oxygen 
with various proportions of hydrogen, ethylene or acetylene, respectively, 

♦ ‘ Trans. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. 117, p. 1228 (1920). 
t ‘ Trans. (Ihem. Soc.,’ vol. 121, p. 363 (1922). 
i ‘ Trans. Faraday Soc.,’ vol. 22, p. 301 (1926). 
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many of which are faat burning. For this piurpose, one or other of two inethutis, 
nanu'ly, (i) photographic, and (ii) electrical, were ciuployod. A detailed 
description of these will now be given. 


Kxpkhimkntau 

(A) Thv Mfllnnh vittpUtyrd for Measuriny Flaoir Sfnrds, 

(i) 2'A#; Photoyraphiv There can be no doubt tliat, whenever the 

actinic cpialities of the fluTue ])ermit, ii photographic method on the lines 
eTn})loyed by Mallard and Le (^hatelit^r is pnderable to any other, because it 
enables not only flame speeds 1o be measured with reasonal>!e ataairacy but also 
the wliole flume movement to be studied visually. The problem wiw to devise 
an aj»paratus whh'h would give giswl reeonls of flume movements through such 
fast burning mixtures as wi* proposed to stiwly, some of which wens not highly 
actinic. 

The apparatus emxdoyed, some del ails of which are shown in fig. ], comprised 
a revolving metal drum A, 6 inches m diameter, fixed horizontally on its axis 
within a light tight camera box BB, carrying a 2 mm. horizontal slit C, running 
the width of the druiii, in front of which is a suitable wide-angle lens L. The 
drum could be revolved by means of a special shunt-wound constant-si)eed 
electric motor M, through special gearings, at any constant speed between 
20 and 3,000 r.p.m., the last named corresponding to a j>eripheral speed of 
2,400 cm. per second past tins camera slit. The exact drum speed in any given 
experiment was registered by a Jaeger time-speedometer* X registering every 
half-second, the reading being taken at the instant of firing. 

One of tw'o lenses was (iinployetl m the camera accor<ling to lurcumstances, 
namely: (i) whenever the flame luminosity permitted, a Zeiss lens of 7 cm. 
focal length,//I-4, focussed on fast bromide paper or film 4^ inches wide, or 
(ii) a quartz lens of 6 cm. focal length,//I *8, focusseil on a film 2 inches 
wide of maximum sensitivity obtainable. 

Glass or quartz explosion tubes of 2 ■ 5 cm. inti^rnal diameter were used through¬ 
out the experiments, one and the same tube being emjJoyed throughout eac^h 
series. In an experiment the tube EK was firmly iJamped at and Kj to a 
massive bridge DD erected over the table, but independent of it, so as to avoid 
the tube being affected by any slight camera vibration. Strips of black paper 

* Tho accuracy ol the Hpccdomctcr was checked at the outset )>y a direct tuning-fork 
method; it being found to riiad 1 -fi per eeiit, too low, a Builnhle oorrcjction was alwa^^ 
applied to tho readings obtained by it. 
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fj, and ra serving as reference marks were gummed on the tube at distances 
of 2 cm., 12 cm. and 22 cm., respectively, from its flanged mouth This 



Ffo. I. 


flanged mouth was closed by a movable piece F carrying a three-way tap T 
(2 mm. bore), one branch of which was connected by a glass tube through an 
8-mch discharge tube 0 to a large capacity vacuum pump P, capable of 
evacuating the whole system down to 1/lOth mm. pressure within a minute. 
The other branch of T was connected tlirough a T-piece to (o) the mercury 
manometer N, and (6) the 10-litre mercury gas holder H containing the explosive 
mixture under investigation. The other end of the explosion tube EE was 
always closed by a rubber bung. 

In making an ex]:)eriment the explosion tube was first of all evacuated down 
to below 1/lOth mm. as indicated by the note of the pump and the appearance 
of the tube G uiuler tlm discharge. The explosion mixture was then carefully 
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admitted from the holder, until the manometer N indicated a slight pressure 
(2 inrn. or so) above that of the atmosphere. The imago of the first 40 cm. of 
the explosion tub(» was focussed along the horizontal slit in the camera, and the 
drum was then set revolving at such a speed as would subsequently ensure a 
flame-graph angle somewhtjre between 25*^ and 40® with the horizontal. The 
explosive mixture in KK was tluui ignited by gently sliding off tluj flanged 
mouth-piece F and immediately applying a 2-ern. high coal gas flame to the 
qmescent explosive mixture. 

It should be noted that the arrangements wito such that the first 22 cm, of 
tlio explosion tube (i.e., up to the second reference mark) was focussed in the 
centre of the field; the lens was always stopped down (often to/6) as far as 
the luminosity of the flame permitted. The photographic paper or film, as the 
e^ase might be, was subsequently developed and dried very evenly so as to avoid 
buckling or uneven contraction; and in finally making the angular measure- 
nuMits on the flame speed graph th(‘ image of the reference marks on the explosion 
tube gave a means of drawing a truly horizontal base line, and of measuring 
the ratio of length of object to image. From such angular measurements 
the true flame speed was calculated in each particular case by means of the 
usual formula. 

It was found possible to apply the method to all the hydrocarbon-oxygen 
(or air) explo.siv<* mixtures, as well as t(> liydrogen-oxygen mixtures with 
initial flame speeds (‘xceeding 1,000 cm. per second approximately. 

According to our experience, the probable experimental error in measuring 
flame speeds by this method may be put down as less than 2*6 per cent. Wc 
doubt whether any other method yet devised is capable of greater accuracy. 

(ii) The lilectrival Method. -The method employed for measuring flame speeds 
in cases of mixtures where the flames were insufficiently actinic to give good 
photographic records is based upon the fact that when a flame passes a gap in 
a high tension electric circuit too wide for the current to jump in an atmosphere 
of cold unburnt mixture, the ionisation iiroduced permits of its doing so. By 
arranging a number of such gaps, each in an independent circuit, at known 
inti'rvals along the inside of an explosion tube, together with supplementary 
narrow gaps outside the tube in series with each circuit, such outside gaps being 
suitably placed in the vicinity of a narrow revolving photographic film, means 
are obtained of measuring both the flame speed and the time during which the 
combustion products behind the flame remain ionised. 

The apparatus, shown in plan in fig. 2, consisted principally of three i)Hrts, 
namely, (i) as a convenient source of high voltage, three induction coils Cg, 
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C 3 , with high speed make and break mechanisms, (ii) the explosion tube BE 
with gaps G^, Gg, Gj, and (iii) a recorder RR. 

The three similarly constructed induction cods were connected m parallel, 
each with its own tube spark gap G, and outside gap g, and the current to each 
primary was so adjusttid as just to allow a sufficient <lisoliargc across the gaps 
G when the flame front reached them. The make and break mechanism em¬ 
ployed gav(! 200 interruptions per second, but the insertion of a small capacity 
condenser (Cj, Cg and C 3 ) in the secondary circuit of each coil, which remained 
charged during the 1 / 200 th of a second bctw^eeii successive iiflerruptions, 
ensured that a spark would pass across a particular gap at the instant of the 
flame front meeting it, thus eliminating any errors which might arise through 
the make and break arrangement. 

Into the glass explosion tube EK (internal diameter ^ 2-5 cm., and usually 
120 cm. to 150 cm. long) wvre fitted at regular intervals, 20 cm. apart, three 
pairs of brass ball electrodes, each ball fl/lflths inch diameter, forming the spark 
gaps 6 ,, Gg, G 3 . The first of these was situated 7 cm. from the flanged 
mouth-piece of the tube. These electrodes w'ere introduced througli small 
side tulKss sealed at right angles into the main tube; sealing wax fillings ivere 
used to render all the side joints gas-tight, and each was carefully shaped on the 
inside so as to avoid any distortion of the circular section of the explosion 
tube. 

The three supplementary outside spark gaps g^y g^ respectively, each in 
enreuit with its corresponding inside gap Gj, ^3 respectively, were arranged 
in an ebonite mounting as three pointers within 0-26 mm. to 1 mm. of an 
earthed or negatively charged brass plate K, through which three conical holes 
(Ai, Agj ^ 3 * ^ /lOOth inch diameter) were bored. By such means the sparks 

were photographed as minute dots upon a photographic film (IJ indies wide) 
fastened to the circumference of the revolving wheel (8 inches diameter) of 
the recorder R. Timing was effected by means of a tuning fork T interrupting a 
beam of light from L through a hole in a plate B adjacent to the revolving film. 
The arrangements for evacuating the explosion tube by means of the oil pump 
P, filling it with the particular mixture under investigation from the nier<*ury 
gas holder H, and subsequently igniting the latter by means of a 2 cm. high coal 
gas flame at the open end, were similar to those employed in connection with 
the photographic method, and therefore need not be detailed. 

It was always necessary in measuring the speeds of the initial uniform move¬ 
ment in any given case to make sure that the time intervals occupied by the 
flames in travelling the successive distances between gaps Gj to G 2 * ^2 
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to G 3 wore substantially equal, for otherwise the uniformity of the movement 
might be doubtful. The substantial eq^mlity of the said two time intervals was 
regarded as a reasonable criterion of the uniform movement having existed at 
least throughout the 20 cm. distance between gaps and G 2 . 

Our oxpt'rience has shown that this method may be used for measuring flame 
speeds certainly up to 300 cm., and in some cases up to 600 cm. per second, with 
reasonable accuracy. And as it is principally in such low speed ranges that the 
photographic method may fail with mixtures where flames are feebly actinic, 
the fdectrical one is a most valuable adjunct to it. 

Comparison of l/ie two Methods. 

On carefully comparing the two methods by using them simultaneously 
for speed determinations on a series of carbonic oxide oxygen mixtures, in 
each case saturated with moisture at 12*5° C., the following results were 
obtained :— 


Percentage CO in 

CO/0, mix til ns 

Speed in cmw. per nee. of initial uniform 
llamo movement as determined by 

1 Photographic method. 

Klectrieal method 

500 

147 

144 

00-0 


107 

so-o 

191 

19,5 

02-5 

51 

51 


Also in another simultaneous test with a 62*9CH4/17'102 mixture, the 
photographic method gave 126, and the electrical method 122 cm. per second 
as the speed of initial uniform movement. Therefore, it may be taken for 
granted that when used with the same mixture the two methods give results 
within about 2*6 per cent, of each other, i.c., within what we estimate to be 
the usual experimental error in such determinations. 

fB)—Some General Observations upon the Initial Movement of Flame through 
Minutes of Oxygen with Hydrogen, Ethylene, and Acetylene respectively. 

The experimental methods having been thoroughly tested we proceeded to 
the next stage of the investigation, namely, the determination of the speed 
of initial “ uniform ” flame movement through stagnant mixtures of oxygen 
with hydrogen, ethylene, or acetylene, respectively, when ignited at 16 to 18® C. 
and atmospheric pressure at the open end of a 2*6 cm. diameter tube (closed 
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at the other eiul) by means of a 2 cm. high coal gas flame. And it may be 
assumed that unless otherwise stated all the flame speeds given in this paper 
reftsr to such conditions. The experiments had to be carried out with excep¬ 
tional care because many of the mixtures concerned were so sensitive that it 
was only by scrupulous attention to details that reliable results could be 
obtained. 

Needless to say, every possible precaution was t^iken to ensme the purity of 
the various single gases (hydrogen, acetylenes ethylene and oxygen) used in 
making up the various experimental mixtures, sjwcial care being take?i to 
reduce the; amounts of adventitious nitrogen in them to the smallest dimensions ; 
it may be assumed that the amount of it present in the experimental mixtures 
never exceeded, and was often leas than, 1 per cent.* The experimental mix¬ 
tures were always made and stored under pressure in special lO-litre gas holders 
over mercury, and their compositions were always checked by chemical analysis. 
The windows of the laboratory in which all the opi^rations including the flame 
speed determinations were carried out had dark blinds always kept drawn so 
as to exclude daylight. The room temperature remained between about 
15 and 18° C. throughout the experiments. 

Ileforo detailing the flame-speed results, we think it dtisirable to say some¬ 
thing about certain general features which seem to have an important bearing 
upon the proper int(»rpretation of what has been termed hithtsrto “ the initial 
uniform flame movement.” 

In the first })lacp, with reference to the mixtures examined, we have foimd 
that, whilst all tlicso initially propagating flame under the stated conditions 
at speeds up to about 4,000 cm. per second showed a well-defined initial “ uni¬ 
form movement,*’ the speed of which was substantially the same in successive 
determinations, those; propagating at liighcT inithil speeels behaveid differe^ntly. 

Thus, for example, with ethylene-oxygen or acetylene-oxygen mixtures 
initially propagating flame at speeds exceeding the aforesaid limit, no initial 
uniform movement at all was observable. On the contrary, the flame speed 
was continuously accelerated from the b<*ginning, as though ignition had taken 
place near a closed, instead of at the open, end of the tube. Many photographic 
records showing tlic striking contrast between the initial movements of flame 
through what may be termed “ slow ” and “ fast ” mixtures, respectively, of 

* For conv«MHtncc of rcconlmg, the nitrogen content has been disregarded in the t<*xt; 
hence roarlors will iinderNtand that, for example, when a 50 CgH 4 /50Oj mixture i» referred 
to, it means that whereas the ethylene content was exactly as stated, the oxygen would 
include any small proportion of nitrogen which might be present. 
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the same gas with oxygen were obtained during the research ; but for purposes 
of illustration wc need only reproduce those shown in Plato 27, in which :— 

A a typical record for a 6OC2H4/50O2 mixture initially propagating flame 
at the comparatively slow speed of 200 cm. per second. The explosion 
tube in this case (as well as in B and C) was 50 cm. long and 2*6 cm. 
internal diameter, ignition being at the ojMjn end. It will be observed 
that the initial speed remained perfectly imiform as far as the flame was 
photographed (15 cm.). 

B and C = typical records for 20Call4/80O2 and 35C2H4/65O2 mixtures, 
respectively, initially propagating flame at speeds exceeding 4,000 cm. 
per second. In neither case was any uniform movement observable, 
on the contrary, the flame was continuously accelerated ab initio, detona¬ 
tion being set up near the far end of the tube (which was (lovered in the 
experiment) as shown by the “ retonation ” wave thrown back through 
the still burning mixture in each cose. 

With hydrogen-oxygen mixtures a somewhat different, though ecjually 
well-marked, change took j)laco when the aforesaid initial speed limit was 
exceeded. Instead ot the initial flame movement losing its uniformity, as was 
the case with the acetylene- or ethylene-oxygen mixtures, it showed a marked 
tendency to develop quite different uniform speeds in Bueccssivc experiments. 

As a typical example of such happenings, we reproduce in Plate 28, a, a print 
from a film upon which the results of three Ruccessive speed determinations 
with a G3*9H2/36*I02 mixture were photographically recorded, the drum 
speed remaining practically constant throughout the series. The peripheral 
film speeds were actually 1778, 1810, and 1812 cm. per second, resp4?ctively, 
in the throe successive experiments. It will be seen that, although in each case 
the initial flame movement was quite uniform, three different angles (namely, 
41° 30', 30° and 45°) corresponding with speeds of 5220, 3460 and 6000 cm. per 
second, respectively, were traced by the flames in successive determinations. 
Hence it appears as though there are mixtures so highly sensitive as to be 
capable of initially propagating flame at quite different uniform speeds when 
ignited at the open end of a tube under, as near as couhl be judged, the same 
conditions. 

We have found that all hydrogen-oxygen mixtures examined containing 
between about 55 and 75 per cent, of the combustible gas exhibited such a 
tendency. It seems difficult to say in any given case which of two or more 
observable speeds should be regarded as the normal one, although, may be, one 
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speed (or near to it) may be observed more frequently than others. Hence, 
the dotted part of the hydrogen-oxygen speed-curve shown in fig. 3 should be 
considered as provisional only. 



A good deal of evidence has also been acrumuluted during the research 
suggest ing that, (?ven with much slower-burning oxygen mixtines than those 
referred to in the precetling paragraphs, the speed of the initial uniform move¬ 
ment on ignition at the open end of a 2*3 cm. diameter tube, under the statt>d 
conditions, is not always quite so invariable as sometimes is supposed. Indeed, 
not infretpiently in a series of successive speed determinations with one and the 
same mixture, under (so far as could be judged) the same experimental con¬ 
ditions, differences of the order of 10 to 20 per cent, between the recorded speeds 
have been observed, which certainly could not be attributed to any experi¬ 
mental error. Sometimes even, in one and the same experiment, after a 
certain run an initial quite uniform flame speed has chaugexl over abruptly and 
quite imaccountably to another. 

Illustrations of such occasional happenings are shown in the two photo¬ 
graphic records reproduced in Plato 28, B and c\ in which 

B shows how, in two successive experiments, with a 9CgH2/91-air mixture 
two different uniform speeds of 434 and 364 cm. per second, respectively, 
were recorded. The angles actually traced by the flame on the record 
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were 18® 30' and 16® 10', respectively, although the film speed remained 
the same in the two experiments. Such a large difterencsc clearly lies 
outside “ experimental error,” 

C is the record (negative) obtained in an experiment with a 52*402114/47*6 
Oj mixture, which, on ignition under the stated conditions, initially 
propagated flame for a certain distance with a uniform speed of 89 cm. 
per second, the angle initially trace,d by the flame on the record being 
15° 30'; after travelling a certain distance, however, the flame abruptly 
changed to another uniform speed of 126 cm. per second, now tracing 
an angle of 21° 30' on the record. 

If need be, other similar instances could bo reproduced from the scores of 
photographic records obtained during the investigations ; but they are avail¬ 
able, and may be inspected by anyone who cares to call at our laboratories for 
the purpose. 

We think it would be premature at this stage of thci investigation, to attempt 
any explanation of such facta ; at present our main business is to place them on 
record for future consideration. It is possible, however, that fjjrther investi¬ 
gation may show that what we have found is not unconnected with some 
interesting observations recently made by C. (IJampbcll and D. W. Woodhead* 
during their investigation of thc5 ignition of gases by an explosion wav(s. For 
these authors have found that, during the period immediately preceding detona¬ 
tion, one or more separate regions of inflammation may appear in the unburnt 
gases in front of a flame, which when photographed, appears B(*rrated. Some 
of our unpublished photographs rather suggest this, and we are studying the 
matter further. 

Such evidence as the foregoing has led us to doubt whether it is j[>QSsibIe any 
longer rigidly to maintain either (i) that all quiescent explosive mixtures neces¬ 
sarily develop an initial uniform flame movement on ignition by means of a 
flame at the open end of a horizontal tube, or (ii) that, oven when a “ uniform 
movement is initially set up in such circumstances, its velocity is m*cessarily 
quite the same for the same tube diameter. In the latter case, doubtless it 
most frequently happens that the observed initial uniform velocity for a given 
explosive mixture, nnd with one and the same tube diameter, will not differ 
very much from a certain mean value, which therefore may be regarded as 
having some significance relative both to the properties of the gaseous medium 
and to its environment. But it seems impassible to regard such mean imiform 

• ‘ Trans. Ohem. 8oc.,’ pp. 310 to 321 (1020). 
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speed as a physical constant of the mixture in the same sense as we regard its 
“ rate of detonation.” 

Lastly, we have found it possible iiiidor suitable conditions to have a slow 
” uniform flame movement ” developed in an explosive medium after a period 
of continuous acceleration, showing that such “ uniformity ” is not necessarily 
restricted to the initial phase of flame movement. To illustrate this, we repro¬ 
duce in Plate 2y a beautiful photographic record obtained on a film, which was 
rotated on a drum at a constant speed at right angles to the direction of the 
flame, when a mixture of carbonic oxide and oxygen in their combining pro¬ 
portions (dried by a thr(j(*-hours* contact with pure redistilled phosphoric 
anhydride) was ignited at atmo.spheric temperature and pressure by a condenser 
discharge (3-75 m.f. at 1000 volts) passed between platinum electrodes fixed 
half way along a horizontal glass explosion tube (length = 35 cm., internal 
diameter ^ 2 cm.) dosed at both ends. 

The flame started at the middle of the tube and travelled symmetrically along 
it in opposite directions towards each of the closed ends. It will be seen (i) 
that after an initial period of accelerated flame velocity, extending about 5 cm. 
in each direction along the tulu', a marked deceleration set in, culminating in a 
much slower ” uniform movement ” which lasted until the flame had nearly 
reached the closed end of the tube, (ii) that immediately afterwards the whole 
contents of the tube suddenly burst into an intense luminosity, which con¬ 
tinued for so!ue time as though the inaiu combustion only (H'.curred after the 
flame had reached the ends, and (iii) that, although the gaseous medium in the 
middle portion of the tubes initially developed luminosity when the flame 
originally traversed it, soon afterwards it became dark again, and remained so 
until after the final burst of luminosity set in. 

Wc are thus led to conclude that, so far from a condition of “ slow imiform 
flame movement ” necessarily arising when a quiescent explosive mixture is 
ignited at the ojw'w end of a tube, ot from its being peculiar to such conditioas, 
it may be set up in quite other circumstances. Also that, besides the com¬ 
position of the given mixture and the diameter of the tube in which it is ignited, 
other factors are concerned in determining the speed of such uniform flame 
movement ” in any particular case. 

Pending the results of further investigation we would refrain from expressing 
any decided opinion as to what governs such slow uniform movement in any 
given case ; but at present we are inclined to attribute it to a certain balancing 
of the conditions as a whole rather than to any specific set of them. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that in any given circumstances its speed would depend 

VOL. oxiv.— A. 2 Q 
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parUy on the cliomical and thermal properties of the explosive mixture itself, 
and partly on the environment. Clearly it cannot be regarded as either 
-necessarily catised by, or dependent upon, any particular mode of ignition or 
flame propagation ; nor does its speed in any given case appear to be a physical 
constant of the mixture concerned. 

(C)— Initial Uniform Flame Speeds in a 2*6 cm. diameter Horizontal Tube.* 
(a) With Hydrogen-Oxygen Mixtures. —Accordmg to our experiments, the 
“ range of infLxmmability ” of hydrogen-oxygen mixtures for horizontal flame 
propagation in a 2-5 cm. diamet<4r glass tube at room temperature and pressure, 
lies betwcsen 10 and 94 per cent, hydrogen-content approximately. With any 
given mixture containing either between 10 and 56 per cent., or between 76 
and 94 per cent, of hydrogen, a fairly constant initial uniform flame speed was 
observed ; but with a given mixture ciontaining betwetm about 66 and 76 per 
cent, of hydrogen, the initial speed, though always uniform, was apt to differ 
in successive experiments as already explained. The speeds actually observed 
with the diffi^rent mixtures were as follows - 


Per cent, hydroi^cn in mixture. 

SpH'ods rlf‘tei miiiocl, 

Cni pt'r Hoeond 

Mean. 





rio 

04 

64 


20 

r>l 2 

512 


24*2 

880 790 806 

845 

(1) Spi'f'ds both “uniform’’ uiid 

29 5 

1250 1150 

1200 

fairly constant for each mixture 

33*8 

1640 1650 1570 

1620 

39-2 

2200 2240 

2220 


48-5 

3220 3100 

3150 


am 

3670 3690 

3680 

(2) apoeds, though always uniform 
m each experiment varied in huc- 
ccssivo experiments with eiich^ 
mixture | 

03*9 

09*7 

71-2 

5220 60(M) 3460 

52.W 6050 6100 

5150 3570 

— 


r77*6 

3220 3130 

3170 


80*0 

2290 2270 

2280 


81-6 

1080 1880 1920 


(S) Same os in (I) ^ 

82*9 

87*6 

1470 1410 

730 



89*4 

530 

5.30 


Q3*6 

76*6 76*6 

76*5 


(^94*4 

would ltd ignite 



** All the flame-speeds given in this section of the paper refer to the mitial uniform 
movement" in a 2*5 cm. diameter horizontal glass tube, Ailed with the explosive mixture 
at 16** to 18° C. and atmospheric pressure, ignition being effected by the gentle applica¬ 
tion of a 2 om. high coal-gas flame at the open end, the other end being closed. 
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(b) With Acdylene-Oxygm Mixtures,- Initial uniform flame speeds were 
always observed with mixtures containing eith(ir between 3-5 and li-9 per 
cent., or iMitwecn 63*5 and 87 *6 per cent, of acetylene, and in most cases there 
was not much difference betw^eeii the speeds observed in successive experi¬ 
ments with one and the same mixture. With mixtures containing between 
about 15 and fiO per cent, of n(ietylenc, however, there was no initial uniform 
flame movement, the llame being in each case continuously accelerated from the 
first until detonation was set up. The range of inflammability of the mixtures 
under the stated experimental conditions, comprises all those containing between 
about 3*5 and 88 per cent, (or possibly rather more) of acetyleiu*. The follow¬ 
ing are the mean speeds of the initial uniform movement o])st»rvcd with the 
various mixturt^s under the experitneiital conditions. 


AcAdylene-Oxygni CaHo/Og 


iri 0 


(JO'O- 


At font 

! 

SpcM'ils 

Moan 


44*5 44*0 

1 44*2 


222 222 222 

222 

♦M 

59.5 595 59.5 

595 

7-4 

970 970 

»7(» 

9 1 

1.540 14.50 1400 

1403 

109 

1U75 230() 228() 

2185 

11'9 

2480 2500 2450 

2480 

A 


A 

No uniformity olworved lx'twt*c*n theso 


V 


_V 

1 

2000 2080 

2070 

iu-n j 

1402 1450 1408 

1440 

«6*0 

1102 1213 

1190 

! 

880 

880 

70 0 

.’UHl 400 

395 

TO*.'* 

;)H<> 23() 

350 

74 .I 

114 l:io 

122 

80 0 

72 0 

72 0 

81-4 

400 

400 

85 0 

30*9 34*3 

32 0 

87* 9 

22*5 

22 5 

1 


(c) Ethyhiw-Oxygm Mioctures. Similar remarks apply also to ethylene- 
oxygen mixtures; initial uniform flame speeds were always observed with 
mixtures containing cither between about 6 and 15 per cent, or between 40 
and 58 per cent, of ethylene. Mixtures within the intermediate range (15 to 
40 per cent., or thereabouts, of ethylene) usually showed no initial uniform 
movement at all, the flame being continuously accelerated ab initio. So far 

2 o 2 
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as could bo judged, the range of infUinmability of these mixtures, under the 
stated experimental conditions, probably comprises all containing between 
about 4-6 and 60 per cent, of ethylene approximately. 


Ethylene-Oxygen C 2 II 4 /OJ,. 


IVr pi'iit 

1 

SpeorU. 

Mean. 


142-8 103-5 120 5 

130 

7*r) 

0U7 665 

635 

lO-O 

1080 1050 

1065 

12-4 

2600 2515 

2560 

15*4 

3980 

30K(» 


A' ' . “ 'A 


No iiiiifuriiiity ohiirrvpd bctwvoii Miovn jierueiitugi-H. 


y_v_ 


40 

2900 

29(Ht 

43-2 

1465 1395 

14.30 

45-6 

H70 830 861 

854 

48-0 

413 453 

130 

53-1 

116-0 

lt6-0 

55-45 

75-0 78 0 76-4 

76-0 

57-9 

52-6 54-5 

53 0 


Flarm Speed Curves for the Initial “ Uniform MovenimL"' 

The foregoing results (a) to (c) inclusive are all plotted on the flame speed 
curves shown in fig. 3. For convenience sake, the two portions of the acetylene- 
oxygen and ethylene-oxygen curves, respecjtively, are in each case connected 
by a thin straight line. 

For reasons already isxplained, the dotted upper portion of the hydrogen- 
oxygen curve should be considered as provisional; although we think that for 
electrolytic gas a speed of about 60()0 cm. per second may be accepted as fairly 
accurate. 

So for as they go, all tlio curves show much the same general features as the 
lower portions of similar curves for the corresponding air mixtures, except of 
course that the speed is generally much higher, and the range of inflanirnability 
much wider than in the latter. 

The lower limit ” of inflammability of a gas does not seem to be much 
afiected by the substitution of air by oxygen in the explosive mixture; but as 
might be expected, the “ upper limit ” is much higher with oxygen than with 
air« In this connection it may be recalled that, in 1920, E. Terres determined 
the following limits of inflammability for downward flame propagation, of 
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hydrogen, ethylene, and acetylene, respectively, in admixture with air and 
oxygen respectively.* 


iUiH. 


Hydrogen 

Ediylone 

Aw^tyliMU* 


Perwntage of combuHtibh* gus in ** limit 
mi^luioB with 



Ovygon. 


Lowit. 

Upper 

, 

1 Ijower 

1 

a 

«r >*2 

! 0'2 

40 

H 0 

! 1 

I 

:i .5 

”»2 :i 

i =‘ •’ 


I’ppfi 


1 )1-U 

tu a 

H9 i 


And, although wo have not primarily con<‘ernod ourselves wltli the exact 
diitermination of limits of inflammability, our results are substantially in 
agreement with those of Terres in this particular, having regard to the fact that, 
whereas his reft'rred to “ downward,” ours refer to ‘‘ horizontal *' flame pro¬ 
pagation. 

In conclusion we desire to acknowledge that two of us (li. P. F. ami i). A. \V.) 
have carried out this investigation as holders of the (Jas Kesearch Fellovv'ships 
maintaiiw<l at the Imperial College of Seience and Te<'hriology, London, by 
Radiation, Ijtd., and the Oas Light and Coke Co , of London, to whose genenwity 
in supporting this work our united thanks are tendered. Part of the pre¬ 
liminary work, in connection with the methods employed, was done during 
1925-6, when one of us (1). A. W.) was helped by a mamtenanee grant from 
the Department of Scientific and industrial Res«*arch. 


* ‘ Journ, Caslxdeuchl/ vol. pp. 785. 805. 820, 8:Wi (1020). 
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TIu’ Initial Stayvs of iiaseous Exploxiona—Part II. Jn 
ExamiwMion of the siipponed Law o f Flame Speeds. 

By WiijJAM A. Bone, D.Rc., F.R.S., B. 1*. Fraheb, A.B.C.S., l).T.(*., aucl 
I). A. Winter, B.Sc., A.H.(\S., D.T.d. 

[1’latks 

Ifdiodudion, 

Ill tilt; year J922 W. Vayman and R. V. Wliceler publwhed a juipcr entitU^d 
“ The Combustion of Complex Gaseous Mixtures in which, after stating that 
“ in general, if a limit mixture with air of one gas is mixed, in any proportions, 
with a limit mixtur<‘ with air of another gas, the speed of propagation of flanu» 
in both mixtures being, as it is, approximately the sarut* under the same con¬ 
ditions of experiment, the speed of propagation of flame in the resultant comiili'X 
mixture (which is also a limit mixture) is unchanged,” they proceeded to say 
that the same thing holds good for the propagation of flame “ not only iii limit 
mixtures, but in all mixtures of inflammable gases with air (or oxygen), provided 
that the mixtures of the individual gases are of the Harm; type, all containing 
excei *8 of oxyg(‘n or all containing excess of combustible gas.” And, finally, 
they promulgated a new “ law' of flame speeds ” which ran as follows : “ Given 
two or more mixtures of air or oxygen with different individual gases, in each 
of which the speed of propagation of flame is the same, all combinations of the 
mixtures of the same typef propagate flame at the same speeds, under the same 
conditions of ex|>eriment.” 

Since its original publication, they have continued to press this “ law ” upon 
the attention of other workers in the field, using it as a basis for interpreting 
results from other laboratories than their own, even to the extent of claiming 
that it governs the division of oxygen between two combustible gases present 
in excess. Indeed they contend that “ so far as the propagation of flame is 
concerned, a mixture of a number of different combustible gases with air (for 
example) can be regarded as the summation of mixtures of each individual gas 
with air, the proportions of combustible gas and air in each being such that the 
speed of flame in it, if the mixture were burning alone, would be the same as 
in the complex mixture.” Moreover, in the well-known case (investigated by 
one of us) of the explosion of mixtures of the type CH 4 + 03 -}- aHj, where the 

* * Trans. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. 121, p. 363 (1022). 

t i.e.f “ all containing excess of oxygen or all containing excess of combustible gas." 
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oxygon has tho chance of combining with either of the two combustible gases, 
they claim that the methane gets tho lion’s share of it, not because of its 
greater affinity for oxygen, but “ because the inethune-oxygen association that 
is required to yield the same speed of flame as tlio hydrogen-oxygen associa¬ 
tion is the richer in oxygen.” 

In a paper upon “ the Interpretation of the Law of Speed,” published by W. 
Payman in 1923,* two important passages occur which ouglit to be quoted 
here as showing how he im^ant tho ” law ” to be regarded. The first ran as 
follows : “ It will be seen that the law of speeds can be explained on the assump¬ 
tion that any addition of incombustible gas, inflammable gas, or oxygen to a 
mixture of inflaimnable gas and oxygtm in combining proportions has a retarding 
effect upon the speed of the uniform movement of flame proportional to its 
specific heat ” {Joe, cit., p. 414), which seems to imply, wliat many will doubt, 
(i) that in the ‘‘ uniform movement ” combustion is conijilete in the flame 
frmt^ and (ii) either that “ dissociation ” (not even of carbon dioxide) lias no 
influence at all upon the flame speed or that thfi degree of it is unaffected by 
dilution with an inert gas or excess of one of the reactants. 

The second passage implied a qualification, as follows : “ The law of speeds 
as applied to the uniform movement during the propagation of flami? can 
therefore be explained on the assumption that the variations in the speed of 
flame as determined under standard conditions with mixtures of different coni- 
{lositions depends on tho rate of reaction between the inflammable gases and 
oxygen in the flame front. The law of speeds would hold exactly if this rate 
of reaction was dependent solely on tho temperature, so that (‘xcess of either 
inflammable gas, oxygen, or of incombustible gas could be regarded as behaving 
simply as diluting gas, lowering tho reaction temperature, but taking no part 
in the reaction. Tho fact that the rate of reat^tion must-also depend on tho con¬ 
centrations of the reacting gases results in small divergencies from the law when 
the oxygen is in deficit. The correction necessary to allow for this cannot be 
correctly estimated, but the general effect of this factor is to make the speeds 
of the uniform movement of flame in complex mixtures rather slower than the 
speeds calculated from the law of speeds (loc. dL, p. 420). We are thus led 
to expect incalculable “ small divergencies ” when oxygen is in deficit, which 
tend to make the flame speeds “rather slower ” than the “ law ” would require, 
a vague sort of qualification, capable of being variously intcrjjreted accordmg 
to each individuars idea of what margin is allowable as a “ small divergence ” 
from a supposed natural law without impugning its validity. 

« ‘ Ttodb. Cbem. Soo.,’ vd. 123, p. 412 (1923). 
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In a paptT which Payman and Wheeler contributed to tlio disciuision on 
“ Explosive Reactions in OaHeoiis Media,” held in London on Jinus 14, 1926, 
under the auspices of tlie Faraday Society,* they omj)ha»ised the operation 
of their supposed “ law,” claiming it to be applicable to all (joiiditions of flame 
propagation ; for they said: “ there is a considerable ainoiiiit of evidence 
available that the relative spee<lH of the uniform movement of flanuj obtained 
under the specified exj)erimental conditions are directly proportional to the 
speeds under other conditions, except during the detonation wave ” (ior, ciL 
p. 305).t Also, they claimed “ that the law of 8pee<ls u])plies to the rate 
of development of prcissure in mixtures of complex gas inixtmes with air.” 
The last-named statement seems to involve another (|uestionable rule laid down 
and applied by them in 1923, namely, that, in gaseous exjdosiojis generally, “ the 
time taken for the pressure within a spherical vt^ssel to attain its maximum . . . 
(ignition being at tht; cimtre) . . . coin<‘ides with the time taken for flaijie to 
reach the boundary of tin? vessel; except with very slowly moving 
flames.”t 

III a written contribution to the said discussion, one of us (W. A. B.) expressed 
doubts as to the general validity of the supposed law,” saying that for somi! 
time past exjM'riinents had been in progress in bis laboratories with a view to 
testing it from the point of view of the beliaviour of complex mixtures of certain 
hydrocarbons, hydrogen and oxygesn, containing an excess of combustible gases, 
and tliat he hoped to be able soon to publish a detailed account of them. 

The basis of the exjierimental test to which we have subjected the supposed 
“ law ” is one which the authors of it themselves have supplied. For in their 
recent paper at the Faraday Society they repeated that their ” law ” states 
(i) ” that if a complex mixture is made by blending a number of mixtures of 
air with simple combustible gases all of which have the same speed of uniform 
movement of flame, then this complex mixture will also have the same speed of 
flame provided that all mixtures are of the same type, all containing excess 
of oxygen or all containing excess of inflammable gas,” and again that (ii) 
” an important deduction from the law of speeds is that during the propagation 
of flame in a complex mixture of combustible gas and air mixtures of the type 
we have just considered (all with the same sj>eed of uniform movement of 
flame), the combustion can be regarded as involving the simultaneous but inde- 

♦ ‘ Trans. Faraday Soo.,* vol. 22, p. 301 i 

t In course of the diacussion, however, they said that “ the statement that the Law of 
Speeds is not applicable to the rates of detonation in gaseous mixtures is Jncorroot.*' 

X ‘ Trans. Chem. Soo.,’ vol. 123, p. 1257 (1923). 
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pendent biirninjr of u number of simple mixtures of tlie individual gases with 
air, in whi(!h tlu* projKirtions of inflammable gas and air are such that each 
mixture, il burning alone, wt)uld propagate flame witJi th(* same spcjcd as does 
the (■oTn])lex mixture.” They also reported having found experimentally that 
coinph'x mixtures of nietlmue, hydrogen and air, cfmtaining inaiifllciont oxygen 
for complete <;onil)ustion, obey the law. As will be shown, however, in the 
concluding pf>rtion of our pap<*r, such is not our (experience. 

It may he observed that up to now Payman and Wheeh^r have chiefly relied 
on experimental evidence in suj)p()rt of their “ law ” dt^rived from the study 
of comparatively slow-burning complex gas-air mixtures, when the '' diluent ” 
(if it (!an properly be so called) may exercise a considtTable influence. Thus, 
in ])rouf of tlu' hiw ” they showed experimentally in 1922 (t) that (A) a 7-35 
methane/92*(jr) air and (B) a 1 *98 pentane/98-02 air mixtures eacli of which, 
on Ignition at the open end of a 2-5 cm. diameter horizontal glass lube, initially 
jiropagatcd flanuj at a uniform speed of 40 cm. per second --conld be bltuided 
in any ])roportaons \vithout altering the initial flame speed, and (11) that the 
same holds goods for (A) ll-O methane/8y’0 air and (13) 3-54 pentane/9G*40 
air mixtures, both of wliich initially propagate flame, in said circumstances, 
witli an initial speed of GO cm. per second. think, however, that such 
evidence lacks cogency as n^gards proving a geiiertil law because (i) tlie mixtures 
in question are all comparatively nUm burning, (ii) they would all (‘ontain some¬ 
where betwe<*n about 70 and 82 |Mir coiil. of “ diluent ” (chiefly nitrogen), (iii) 
the two combustible gases conc<*rned are homologous hydrocarbons, presumably 
with similar modes of comhustioiK (iv) in the case of (I), whore oxygen was 
always in excess, presumably the flame speed would be ebiefly governed by som(i 
relationship between the heat of combustion and tht; heat capacity of the 
jjroducts, which calculation shows would not alter very much in the various 
blendings, and (v) in the case of (II), in which the two primary mixtures both 
contained excess of combustible gas, the percentage of oxygen in the various 
blended mixtures between lOOA/OB and OA/IOOB would all lie betw4MMi 18*7 
and 20-2 per cent., which (according to our experience) would be too close for 
a really valid test of the matter. 

It has always seemed to us necessary that befort? any final opinion can b« 
expressed concerning its validity, tlie “ law ” should be thoroughly tested out 
in regard to complex “ oxygen ” mixtures containing two combustible gases 
as dissimilar as are, say, hydrocarbons and hydrogen in their modes of burning. 
Accordingly, during the past two years, we have essayed to do this, with results 
as recorded herein, which seem to us to bo decisive against it. We will now 
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prf»c(‘ed to submit our evidence as succinctly as possible, leaving the reader to 
form his own judgment upon it. 


Experimental. 

In all that follows, it shoiild be understood :— 

(i) That the various experiruontal mixtures were all made up in gas-holders 

over mercury from highly purified gases, and that their compositions 
were all (‘.hocked by analysis. 

(ii) That, for convenience sake, they are usually recorded as x gas/y oxygon 
mixtures, x being the exact percentage of combustible gas present, and 
y that of the oxygon plus (usually loss than 1 per cent, of) adventitious 
nitrogen. 

(iii) That, unless otherwise expressly staled^ all “ flames speeds ” recorded refer 
to the initial uniform movement on ignition of the quiescent mixtures 
ill question at about 16 to 18° 0. and atmospheric pressure by the gentle 
application of a 2 cm. high coal-gas flame at the o]wn end of a horizontal 
glass tube of uniform bon^, 2*6 cm. in diameter. For brevity, suc.h will 
alw'ays be referred to as “ the standard conditions.*’ 

(iv) That the letters (p,m.) or (c.m.) in brackets are used to indicate which 
of the two experimental m(‘thods (photograpliic or electrical) described 
in Fart I hereof was employed for the flame speed measurememt in any 
particular case. 

{A) Eindence derived from the Explosion of (a) Uftd 

( 6 ) C 2 H 2 + 2 H 2 +O 2 Mixtures. 

When the law was first promulgated, it called to mind two significant experi¬ 
ments made more than twenty years ago by W. A. Bone and J. Drugman during 
their researches upon the explosive combustion of hydrocarbons, to which we 
would now particularly direct attention.* It was found that when d(h&r an 
ethyleiie-hydrogen-oxygtm mixture of the composition ( 52 R 4 +H 2 + 02 , or 
an acetylene-hydrogen-oxygen mixture of the composition € 2^2 +' 2112 + 02 , is 
exploded in a glass bulb (60 c.c. capacity), not a trace of carbon separates, nor 
does any steam condense on cooling. Indeed with the C 2 H 24 - 2 H 2 +O 2 mixture 
no appreciable steam is produced at all, and with the C 2 H 4 +H 2 +O 2 mixture 
the amount formed is insufficient to saturate the cold products if at the outset 

* ‘ lYaoB. Chem. Soo.,* vol. 80, p. 660 (1006). 
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they are prac;tically dry. The results of two such typical experiments are 
shown in Table I whore :— 

--- initial pressunj of the dry combustible mixtures wheii^ 
fired 

Pa final pressure of the dry products 


both at 
^ 15“ C 


Table T. 



These remarkable experiments, which were shown at the Royal Institution 
in 1908, and have since betm repeated many times, seem incompatible with the 
suppoHiid “ law,” except on the very unlikely suppasition that even the slowest 
burning ethyhme-oxygen or acetylene-oxygen mixture propagates flame faster 
than the fasteM burning hydrogen-oxygen mixture. Aglanceattheflame-sj)ced 
curves shown in Part I, fig. 3, hereof will show how untenable is any smili 
supposition. 

It is worth while considering the matter a little further, however, and in a 
somewhat different way. According to the supposed “ law,” wlienever either 
of the two complex mixtures referred to is exploded, the oxygen (being in defect) 
must be divided between the two combustible gases concerned in such propor¬ 
tions as would give rise to two primary (hydrocarbon-oxygei' and hytlrogeii- 
oxygen) mixtures propagating flame with the same speed as does the original 
complex mixture itself. But such prediction is falsified by the event, as the 
following typical experimental results obtained with the C 2 H 4 -b Hy f Oj 
mixture showed. 
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(o) The C 2 H 4 +H 2 +O 2 minute, 

(i) First of all, a moist mixturo containing - 

CgTIt = 34*0, Ha — 33*6, and O 2 = 32*4 per cent, 
was carefully made up in a holder over mercury, and, after its composition 
had been determined by analysis, three successivo measurements were 
made (p.wt.) of its flame speed when ignited under the standard conditions. 
The photographic records showed that in all cases the initial flame move¬ 
ment had been quite uniform, and the observed speeds of it were : - 

Observed speeds 83*0, 77*2, and 75*2 cm. per second. 

Mean " 78*5 cm. per second. 

(ii) From the flame-speed curves shown in Part I (fig. 3) hereof (g.v.) it was 
seen that a speed of 78*6 cm. per second should be given by a primary 
55*5CaH4/44*502 mixture. Accordingly this was carefully made up 
in a holder over mercury, and four successive measurements of its initial 
uniform flame speed were subsequently made (p.//*.) under the standard 
conditions, as follows :— 

Observed spcids 70*4, 75*0, 76*4, and 78*0 cm. per second. 

Mean - - 75 (un. per second. 

Within the limits of experimental error, this substantially confirmed the 
speed predicted from our curve. 

(lii) By calculation, it was deduced that the only hydrogen-oxygen mixture 
which could be added in any proportion to the aforesaid 55*5C2H4/ 
44*602 mixture in order to produce the aforesaid complex C 2 H 4 H-H 2+02 
mixture would bo a 86*75112/13*2502 mixture. But, according to our 
hydrogen-oxygen flame speed curve shown in Part I (fig. 3) hereof, the 
initial flame speed of 8uc*h a mixture, on ignition under stated con¬ 
ditions, would be as high os 790 cm. per second, or about 10 times that 
requirt'd by tluj supposed law. 

(iv) Moreover, our said hydrogen-oxygen flamo speed curve predicted that 
an initial speed of 76 cm. per second should bo given by a 93'45H2/ 
6*5602 mixture. Accordingly, this was made up over mercury and its 
flame speed determined (c.m.) on igniting under the standard conditions 
with the following results :— 

Observed speeds 76*6, 76*6, 77*4 cm. per second. 

Mean — 76*8 cm. per second. 

Thus confirming again the so predicted speed; but, by no possible 
bbmding of this mixture with the aforesaid mixture 
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referred to in (ii) could the original 34 • 003114 + 3.1*0 32*402 

complex-mixtures referred to in (i) be obtained. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the behaviour of a C 2 ir 4 -[-I[a |-Oa 
mixture does not harmonise with the supposed “ law/' 

(h) The C 2 H 2 + 2 H 2+()2 mixture. 

Further evidence as to the b<*haviour of this eoniplex-mixturo will li<i sub¬ 
mitted in the next section hereof. 

(fi) EviiU^ncc derived from blending tejtfs. 

Undoubtedly the simplest and most direct tost of the validity or otherwise 
of the “ law ” is that propounded by its authors, namely, “ that if a ct)mplex 
mixture is made by blending a number of mixtures of air with simple com¬ 
bustible gases all of which havis the same speed of uniform movement of flame, 
then this complex mixture will also have the same speed of flame provided 
that all mixtures are of the same type, all containing excess of oxygen or all 
containing excess of inflammable gas/’ Acjcordingly, as will hereinafter be 
outlined, we have api>lied such a “ blending test ” to a number of complex 
“ oxygen ’’-mixtures (both fast and simv) us well as to one complex “ air 
mixtmre. In all our experiments, one of the two primary mixtures employed 
has always been a hydrogen-oxygen (-air) mixture, and the other a hydro¬ 
carbon-oxygen (-air) mixture, the hydrocarbon used being cither acetylem*, 
ethylene or methane. 

The Experimental Procedure. 

It shoiilfl be explained that the experimental procedure adopted by us in 
carrying out such blending tests was briefly somewhat as follows 

(i) At the commencement of each aeries of experiments, with the help c>f tlic 

flame-speed curves shown in Part I (fig. 3) hereof, about 10 litres of each 
of two pritnary mixtures were made up in a gas-holder over merciury, 
namely: (A) of a hydrocarbon-oxygen (-air) mixture, and (B) of a 
hydrogen-oxygen (-air) mixture, respectively, ouch oi the same type 
(i.c., each containing either excess of combustible gas or excess of air), 
and each having as nearly as possible the same initial speed of uniform 
flame movement, when ignited under the standard conditions. 

(ii) Successive measurements were then made of the initial flame speeds of 
each of the said two primary mixtures, and if the mmn results agreed 
within (say) 6 per cent., the mixtures were, deemed suitable for the 
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Bubsequeut “ blending tests.’’ The exact composition of each primary 
mixture was then ascertained by careful analysis, and until the subsequent 
“ blending tests ” were completed, each was kept stored over mercury 
at a pressure greater than that of the atmosphere, so os to minimise any 
chance inleakage of air. 

(iii) The desired proportions of each of the said two primary mixtures A 
and B were next separately measured out, as accurately as possible, 
over mercury ui a 1000 c.c. graduated cylindrical gas-burette, and 
successively transferred under pressure to another gas-holder over 
mercury, where they were thoroughly blended so as to produce the 
desired “ complex mixtiure ” C, whose exact composition was afterwards 
determined by analysis. As a rule, a series of such complex mixtures 
was BO made up by blending different proportions of the two primary 
mixtures (76A/26B, 50A/50B, 25A/75B, etc.) for subsequent examina¬ 
tion. The usual order of such blending was, first of all, 50/60, and 
afterwards (as far as possible) alternately on either side of it. 

(iv) Successive fiame-speed measurements under the standard conditions 
were then made with each said complex-mixture so prepared, using, in 
most cases, and whenever possible, the photographic method, 

(v) Finally, after all the said flamo-speed measurements had been com¬ 
pleted, those of ea(;h of the two primary mixtures A ami B were re¬ 
peated, so as to ensure that they had undergone no alteration during the 
time covered by all the foregoing operations. 

PufUy of the Oaaea. 

Throughout all the experiments, the utmost core was taken to ensure the 
purity of all the gases employed, including their practical freedom from 
adventitious nitrogen. Each of the hydrocarbons (acetylene, ethylene or 
methane) used was purified, not only by chemical methods, but also finally 
by liquefaction and fractionation of the liquid. The hydrogen used was pre¬ 
pared by the action of pure dilute sulphuric acid upon Mond’s “ Crescent 
electrolytic rinc (99-98 per cent, purity), and was subsequently washed by 
passage through a train of “ worms ” containing a hot alkaline solution of 
potassium permanganate. The oxygen used was prepared by gently heating 
recr 3 r 8 talliBed potassium permanganate, and was washed by passage through 
a strong solution of caustic potash. Special attention was paid to minimising 
“ adventitious ” nitrogen, both in preparing the original gases, and in subse¬ 
quently making up the various experimental mixtures from them. Indeed, 
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the arrangement of all the generating ” and mixing ” apparatus was such 
as easily allowed both the complete evacuation of all vessels and connections 
before or during each preparation, etc., and, in the mixing operations, the 
complete filling beforehand of all vessels and connections with mercury. By 
such means, we often succeeded in reducing the adventitious ’* nitrogen in 
the experimental mixtures to less than 0-6 per cent., and in nearly all other 
cases to within 1 per cent.; it never exceeded 1*5 per cent. The accuracy 
of the mixing arrangements employed may be judged by the always close 
correspondence (as shown in the tabulated experimental results) between the 
“ found ” and “ calculated ” composition of the various complex-mixtmes 
employed. 

Tabulatinn of Results. 

In most cases, the verdict of the various blending tests upon the matter at 
issue can be soon at a glance from the tabulated results, wliich in each case 
show: — 

(i) The composition of each of the two primary mixtures A and B, respec¬ 

tively, employed. 

(ii) The observed “ flame-speeds/^ under the standard conditions, for each 
primary mixture A and B respectively, both before and after the blending 
tests. 

(iii) The proportions in which the two primary mixtures A and B were 
blended to produce each of the complex mixtures C examined. 

(iv) The observed flame speeds, on ignition under the standard conditions, 
for each complex mixture C examined. 

(v) The composition of each complex mixture examined. 

(a) Complex Aoetylene-HydrogenrOxygen Mixtures .—^It was ascertained by 
reference to the flame-speed curves shown in Part I (fig. 3) hereof, supple¬ 
mented by actual trial, that two primary mixtures (A) 64-5C2H2/35'502 
and (B) containing excess of combustible gas, should give 

the same initial uniform flame speed, when ignited tmder the standard conditions. 
And, as it was calculated that, on blending them in the proportions 38*3A/ 
61-TB, a complex mixture very nearly of the composition CjHaH-2112-1-02 
would result, it was decided to employ them in these tests. They both pro¬ 
pagated flame under the standard conditions at a high initial speed, which was 
found to be uniform for a sufiicient distance to enable reliable speed measure¬ 
ments to be made. The mixtures were, however, rather ** sensitive **; so, to 
make things reasonably sure, two separate series of blending tests were carried 
out at different times with fresh mixtures in each case. 
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Table IIa.—F irst Series of Experiments with Complex C^Hg—Hg—0, 

Mixtures. 


Peroeutage oomposftion a£ A. C,H, 64-4 0,35*4 N|0'2. 

primoiy mixture* A and 

J). S. H, 831 0,15-4 N, 1-0. 


Observed flame speeds 
(cm. second) for A 

and B de/ore and qfier 
the blending experiments 

Before 

/- N 

A. 1435 1420 

B, 1300 1380 


After 

1380 

1410 

Mean 

1410 

1390 


Proportions of 

A and B blended to 
form C. 

Observed flame speed 
for the oomplox 
mixture G. 

Percentage composition of 0. 

(i) Found and (ii) Calculated. 

A, 

B. 

cm. per second. j 


r,H.. 

H.- 

0,+N,. 

75 

25 

1170 

r(i) 

\(«) 

48-0 

48*3 

21-0 

20-8 

31*0 

30*9 

at 

a) 

12JW) 

1100 

/(i) 

\(«) 

32*4 

32*2 

41*3 

41*6 

26*3 

2tt*2 

3H3 

fll-7 

1190 

1200 

/(i) 

\(>i) 

24‘8 

24 75 

.■50-7 

51-25 

24-5 

24-0 

25 

75 

1220 

1240 

/<*> 

\{a) 

10*2 

16*1 

01*8 

02*3 

22*0 

21*6 

12-5 

87-5 

1375 

/(i) 

\(i«) 

7*0 

80 

72*0 

72*7 

19-2 

19*3 


N.B.—All flame apeeda measured photographically. 


It will be seen that in neither series did the experimental results, which are set 
forth in Tables II (a) and (b) agree with the “ law.” For, in the first series, the 
effect of blending the two primary mixtures A and B was, in most cases, to 
depress their original flame speeds from about 1400 to about 1200 cm. per 
second, or by nearly 16 per cent. In the second series, the speed-depression 
was, in some cases, even greater, namely, from about 1380 to about 1060 cm. 
per second, or by nearly 26 per cent. Because of the sensitiveness of these 
mixtures, we do not stress any particular figure; but the general implication 
of the results as a whole is, we think, unmistakable. 

In two respects, however, the divergencies of these mixtures from the “ law 
diflered from that of any of the other complex hydrooarbon-hydrogen-oxygen 
mixtures, studied, in that (i) it was much less marked and (ii) apparently reached 
a maximum at a region somewhere between 60A/60B and 38‘3A/61*7B, 
instead of progressively increasing with the proportion of B in the various 
blendings. 

This last-named peculiarity seemed to B}mchronise with an interesting 
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B, CaH, 22 per cent., (2Ha + O*) 78 per cent. 
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lOOA, OH. Angle, 28 lO'. Speed, 177 • 7. 
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80A, 20B. Angle, 17 20'. Speed, 110 7. 




40A. 60B. Angle, 15 . Speed, ^82-1. 
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Table 11b. —Second Series of Experiments with Complex 0(H«—H|—O, 

Mixtures. 


PefoentagB oompout&on of 
|nmary mixturaa A and 

A. O,U.04-6 N,U-2 

B. H,83 0 0, IS-S N. I S 

Observed flame spoeds 
(oms. per second) 

Before After Mean 

A. 13S0 1330 1355 

B. 1440 1380 1410 

Proportions of 

Aand B Uended 
to form C. 

Observed flame 
Speeds for oomplex 
mixture C. 

Peroeniago composition of C. 

A. B. 

oms. per second. 

C,H,. H,. 0,+N,. 

90 10 

70 20 

00 00 

38*3 01-7 

25 75 

12*5 87*6 

1315 

1200 1170 

1070 1040 

10(K) 1020 

1235 1190 

1280 

58*15 8*30 33*55 

51*45 20*75 27*8 

34*3 41*6 24*2 

24*74 01*12 24*14 

17*15 62*2 20*85 

8*05 72*5 19*45 


N.B.—All flame epeeds were meaiured photographically. 


feature observed in the corresponding photographic records, some of which 
(from the first series of experiments) are reproduced in Plate 30. It will be seen 
that, whilst both tho lOOA/OB, and the 60A/60B mixtures (the same also held 
good for tho 38'3A/61’7B mixture) exhibited a well-defined “ uniform ” flame 
movement, which, in course of time, was succeeded by a peculiar kind of 
vibratory period; in the case of the 25A/75B mixture, the flame movement was 
not quite uniform from the first, and in the case of the 12'5A/87*5B mixture 
never at all. The peripheral speed of the drum to which the photographic 
films were attached being constant (within 1 per cent.) throughout the series, 
visual evidence of the divergencies of those mixtures from the law ” is oflere<l 
by the very drfierent angles traced by the flame during tho initial uniform 
movement in the case of the lOOA/OB and the 50A/50B mixtures, namely, 
30^ in the first and only 25^ 48' in the second case. In the OA/IOOB photo¬ 
graphic record, which showed a quite uniform initial flame movement, the angle 
traced was 29*^ 48'. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that, in another connection, we have 
recently discovered that successive additions of acetylene to electrolytic gas. 
so as to produce a series of complex mixtures x ( 2 H 3 -l-Og), have 

VOL. 0XIV.~A, 2 H 
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a peculiar disturbing influence upon the uniform character of the initial flame 
movement. Such influence reaches a maximum when x = about 20, after 
which it subsides and eventually disappears, so that with a? ■= 30 it is hardly 
appreciable. This feature is well brought out in the two beautiful photo¬ 
graphic records (p.m.) reproduced in Plate 31 of which A was given by a 19 C 2 H 2 / 
81 ( 2 H 2 +O,), and B by a 22 CjHg/TS ( 2 H 2 +O 2 ) mixture, when ignited 
imder the standard conditions. Attention is directed to the non-uniformity 
of the flame movement, more marked in A than B, as well as to the 
“ feathery ** character of the pictures, the cause of which we desire to resetV(» 
for further investigation. The mean “ flame speed ” in /I was nearly 4000 cm. 
per second, and in B between 2200 and 2500 cm. per second. It seems possible 
that the peculiarities referred to in this and the two preceding paragraphs 
may be in some way connected with the endothermic character of acetylene ; 
but, however that may be, we think that in all probability they may be 
referred to some common cause. 

(6) Comjjiex Ethylene-Hydrogen-Oxygen Mixtures ,—Complex ethylene-hydro- 
gen-oxygen mixtures seemed well-suited for testing the validity of the sup¬ 
posed “ law ” because of the heat of formation of the hydrocarbon being only 
—2'7 K.C.U. per gram-molecule, as compared with —47*8 for acetylene and 
+21 -7 for methane. That used in our experiment was generated by Newth’s 
method, and finally liquefied, and the liquid fractionated, the first and last 
portions being rejected. Analyses showed the final produ(;t to be very pure 
and practically nitrogen-free. 

In order to make the subsequent blending tests as complete os possible 
three different series were carried out, namely, two in which the primary mix¬ 
tures employed both contained excess of combustible gas, and the third in 
which they both contained excess of oxygen. The primary mixtures used in 
the tests, and their flame speeds,’’ when ignited under the standard con¬ 
ditions, were as follows :— 


Series. 

Composition of the primary inixturo. 

L 

Flame Rpoeds 
cm. per second. 


A, 

B. 

A, 

B. 



H|/0| 



1 

ri5*45/46'65 

03-45/6-55 

75 

77 

II 

40-9/50-1 

e2>S/7-S 

177 

181 

Ill 

12-35/87-65 

88-7/fll-3 

2105 

2100 
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In most oases the photographic method was employed for the flame speed 
measorements; and in all cases, without exception, throughout the three 
series the initial flame movement was q[uite uniform. The results of the tests, 
which speak for themselves, are shown in Tables IIIa, b, c, inclusive. 


Table IIIa.—F irst Series of Experiments with Complex C,H 4 —Hj—Oj 

Mixtures. 


Percentage compoHition of 
primary mixtures A 
and B. 

A. C,H4 66-40 

B. U, ft3-46 

0| 44-36 N,U 

0,0-46 N,0- 

•2. 

1. 


Observed flame speeds 
(cm. per second) for A 
and B before and 
the blending experiments 

Before 

.-. 

A. 70-4 76 0 

76-4 78*0 

B. 76*6 76*6 

77*4 


After 

75*7 

80*0 

Mean 

76*1 

77*6 


Proi 

and] 

joitions of A 
i blended to 
form C. 


Observed flame speed 
for complex mixtui*e 
(\ 

Percentage oouipoeition of C* 

(i) Found and (ii) Calculated. 

A. 

B. 


cm. per second. 


C.H.. 

H,. 

<),+N.. 

90 

10 


68*4 65*5 

ho 

100 

59*1 

49*9 

9*3 

9*35 

40 6 
40*75 

75 

25 


47*5 60*0 

/(i) 

\(U) 

41*5 

41*6 

23*5 

23*36 

35*0 

35*05 

50 

5fi 


43*1 42*0 

r 0) 
\oo 

27*6 

27*7 

46*8 

46*7 

25*6 

25-6 

35 

(io 


25*7 

f (0 
\(<0 

19-26 

19*4 

62-16 

61*8 

18*6 

18*8 

25 

75 


22*3 22*3 

/(O 

\oo 

13*6 

13*86 

71*1 

7M 

16*3 

15-05 

16 

6 

1 

85 

95 

99 

1 

! 

Did not hrc 






2 H 2 
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Table IIIb.— Second Series of Experiments with Complex C 2 H 4 —H 2 —Oj 

Mixtures. 


Percentage oompoution of 
g’lmaiy niixturea A and 

A. C,H«4e-9 0,49-9 N.O-S. 

S. H, 92-5 0 , 7-4 X, 0-1. 

Observed flame speed 
(cm. per second) for A 
and B b^ore and edter 
the blending experiments 

Before 

After 


Mean 

A. 177-7 177^3 

176-2 

B. 182-0 180-0 

186-0 18^0 

178-0 186-0 

180*8 

181-5 

Proportions of A 
and B blended to 
form C. 

Observed flame speed 
for complex mixture 

0. 

Percentage composition of C. 

A. B. 

cm. per second. 


H,. 

0,+N,. 

90 10 

1410 

44*9 

9*3 

45*8 

80 20 

119-7 136-9 

39-9 

18*5 

41*6 

47-5 52*5 

89-3 

23*7 

48*0 

27*7 

20 80 

43-0 

10-0 

74-0 

16-0 

15 85 

: 37-0 37-4 

7-5 

78*7 

13-8 

1-5 08-5 "1 

1 99 y 

0-5 99'5 J 

I 

Did not fire. 





It will be seen that in each of Series I and II, when the primary mixtures all 
contained excess of combustible gas, avccessive increases in the proportion of 
the B mixtvre used in the blendi^ngs altoays lowered progressively the flame speed of 
(he resuUing complex mixtures^ until in each case a point was reached when the 
latter no longer propagated flame* 

In iSeries I, when the two primary mixtures were both slow burning, being 
not far removed from the “ higher limit,” this point was reached at 20A/80B, 
In Series II, when the primary mixtures were faster burning, a greater 

* It may also be noted that, in a letter to ‘ ^iaturo ’ on January 8, 1927 (vol, 119, p. 51) 
upon the “ Supposed Law of Flame Speeda,” A. G. White, after saying that it “ must 
break down when one of the combustible gases in a complex mixture interferes with the 
burning of another,” stated that “ by mixing suitable carbon disulphido-air and (say) 
ether-air mixtures having the same speed of flame, mixtures can be obtained which refuse 
to propagate flame.'' 
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Table IIIc.—Third Series of Experiments with Complex CgH^—H 2 —Og 

Mixtures. 


P^rcontago composition of ^1. 12*35 (>b87'5 

primary mixtutcH A and 

B. B. Ha 38*7 0*61-2 N*0-1. 




Before 


After 


Mean 

(>bsorved flame Bpoeds 
(om. per second) for A 
and B bejtfrt and ofUr 
the blending experiments 

A. 2130 2212 2240 

2200 

B. 2180 2200 

2185 


2190 

2190 

Proportions of A 
and B blended to 
form C. 

Observed flame gpoed 
for complex mixture 

C. 

Percentage com position of C. 

(i) Found and (ii) Calculated. 

A. 

B 

cm. per second. 

1 

C,H.. 

H. 

0,-1 N. 

in 

25 

.m-iO 3090 

\(ii) 

9-3 

9-26 

10-05 

0-05 

80- 65 

81- 1 

00 

50 

2900 2900 3270 
(1410) (1450) 

/(i) 

too 

6-15 

6*18 

19-3 

19-35 

74-55 

74-47 

20 

75 ' 

1 

3600 3000 

too 

3-05 

3-09 

29*20 

29-03 

67-75 

67-88 


K.B.—All flame spoods meaaured photographically. 


proportion of B was required in the blending to render the resulting mixture 
non-iniiammable. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall how, during his classical researches 
upon flame, Sir H. Davy found that both ethylene and methane (but especially 
the former) have a much greater power of rendering electrolytic gas non-in¬ 
flammable than has a corresponding excess of either hydrogen or oxygen, a 
circumstance which cannot possibly be ascribed to the known differences in 
their molecular heat capacities. Thus for instance, he found that 1 volume 
of electrolytic gas could be rendered non-inflammable (by “ a strong spark 
from a Leyden Jar ”) by dilution with either about 0-6 volume of olefiant 
gas or about 1*0 volume of marsh gas only, whereas no less than 8 volumes of 
hydrogen or 9 of oxygen were required. We are now investigating the 
matter further, because of its practical, as well as theoretical, importance, 
and hope soon to make a further communication to the Society upon it. 

In carrying out Series 1 and 11 the eye could easily detect, without the aid 
of any photographic records, the progressive slowing up of the flame speeds as 
the proportion of B in the various blendings was increased. In order to have 
visual evidence of the fact, as well as of the “ uniformity " of the initial flame 
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movements, the peripheral speed of the drum, to which the photographic 
paper was attached in each case, was kept constant (within 3*6 per 
cent.) throughout Series II. In Plate 32 are reproduced four of the actual 
photographic records, so that the reader may see for himself how the angle 
traced by the flame with the horizontal (and consequently the flame speed) 
diminished as the proportion of B in the blendings increased; the angles, and 
corresponding flame speeds, were as follows:— 


Record. 

Proportion of 
Primary mixture. 

Drum speed. 

Angle. 

Calculated 
flame speed 
cm. per second. 

A. 

K 

cm. per second. 

1 

100 

0 

118*8 

28® 10' 

178 

2 

00 

10 

120*0 

22® 40' 

141 

3 

00 

20 

116*4 

17® 20' 

120 

4 

40 

«0 

118*5 

16® 0' 

82 

1 


In Series III, whore the two primary mixtures A and B both contained 
excess of oxygen, and were very fast-burning and sensitive, it was found that, 
with blendings in the proportions 76A/25B, and 25A/76B, respectively, the 
observed flame speeds were all between 40 and 70 per cent, higher than those 
of the two primary mixtures. With the 60/60 blending, however, two quite 
different initial flame speeds wrere observed in the flve successive determina¬ 
tions which were made. Thus, in (Ares of them the speed was between 32 and 
60 per cent, higher, but in the other two it was about 30 per cent, lower, than the 
speed of either of the two prinuoy mixtures blended. In this connection, the 
reader is referred to what was said in Part I hereof about the possibility of 
variability in initial flame speed in one and the same mixture, when it is very 
sensitive. In none of the speeds measured, however, were the requirements 
of the supposed “ law ” fulfilled. 

(c) Complex Methane-Hydrogen-Oxygen Mixturea .—The case of these mix¬ 
tures is of particular interest because of Payman and Wheeler’s claim that 
when a complex mixture of methane, hydrogen, and oxygen, the last-named 
being in deficit, is inflamed, the resulting distribution of the oxygen between the 
two combustible gases is governed by their “ law.” If, however, as our results 
prove, such a mixture does not obey the “ law,” the claim in question cannot 
be sustained. 

Ifighly purified gases were used, the amounts of adventitious nitrogen present 
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in all of them being below 0-6 per cent. The following two primary mixturee 
—each containing excess of combustible gas, and each propagating flames on 
ignition under the standard conditions, with an initial uniform speed of about 
115 cm, per second—were selected for the blending test, namely 


Mixturo. 

Composition. 

Mean ilanio Mpi'eil 
cm, porsfjcond. 

A 

53-2CH4/4e-SO, 

nr» 

B 

92*9H,/710, 

1 

11:1 


The electrical method (c.m.) was used throughout for the flame speed deter¬ 
minations. From the results of the blending tests, which are shown in Table 
IV, it will be seen that, as in the case of the corresponding ethylene-hydrogen- 
oxygen mixture, succesdvc vvcrecuies in the proportion of mixture. B used in the 
blendings progressively lowered the flame speed of the resulting complex mixtttre, 
until a point was reached when the latter no longer propagated flame. Thus, 
with a 25A/76B complex mixture, the original flame speeds of A and B were 
already more than halved, and a 10A/90B mixture would not propagate flame 
at all under the stated experimental conditions. 


Table IV.—A Series of Experiments with Complex CH 4 —Hj—O 2 Mixtures. 


Percentage composition of 
primary mixturos A and 
B. 

A. CH, 53-2 U, 

B. H,92 0 U, 

,46-6 

,70 

N,0-3. 

NgO-l. 




Before 

1 ji. . 


After 


Mean 

Observed flame spoods 
(om. per second) for A 
and B before and after 
the blending oxpcrimontii 

A. 110 117 

B, 112 112 

112 110 


t — -^ 

117-5 

113-0 110-0 

114*8 

112-7 

Proportions of A 
and B blended to 
form C. 

i Observed flame speed 
for complex mixtoro 

C. 

Percentage composition of 0* 

(1) Found and (ii) Calculated. 

A, B. 

om. per second. 


OH4. 

H,. 

0,+N,. 

72-6 27-6 

94-0 

/(i) 

\<li) 

38*1 

38*6 

25-5 

25*5 

36*4 

36-0 

45 55 

72-7 

/(i) 

\(ii) 

24-3 

23*05 

51-2 

6M 

24-5 

24-05 

26 75 

10 90 \! 

2-6 97-6 / 

50-0 

Did not fire. 

ro) 

\(H) 

13-4 

13*3 

70*3 

69*7 

16*3 

17*0 
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{d) Complex Meihane-Hyd/rogen-Air Mixtures .—In the paper which they 
contributed to the recent Faraday Society discussion (2oc. dt, p. 305), Payman 
and Wheeler said : Two mixtures, one of methane and the other of hydrogen, 
with air, having the same speed of flame and containing insufficient oxygen for 
complete combustion, contain widely different proportions of inflammable gas 
and oxygen. During the propagation of flame in a complex mixture of methane, 
hydrogen and air made by blending these two mixtures, the combustion of the 
methane-air mixture is as though it were alone or as though the hydrogen-air 
mixture that dilutes it were a further quantity of the methane-air mixture. 
That is to say, during its burning in the complex mixture the methane behaves 
as though it were still associated with the greater proportion of the oxygen and 
combines with that greater proportion. This we have sho\vn experimentally ” 
(and there was given a reference to their original paper ‘ J. Chem. Soc.,’ 1922 
(121) p. 363). 

On looking at that paper, however, wo are unable to find in it more than one 
actual blending test, giving flame speeds, with sucli methane-air and hydrogen- 
air mixtures, namely, in which (as is said, Ivc. cit., pp. 371 to 376) two primary 
mixtures, (A) a 12-5 CH4/87'5-air and (B) a 70*2 U2/29*8-air mixture, both 
having the same flame speed of 30 cm. per second in a 2*6 cm. diameter tube, 
were blended so as to give a complex mixture (C) containing 

CH 4 = 10-26, Hg = 9-99, Og = 16-16, and Ng — 63-0 per cent, 
without altering the flame speed. We would point out, however, that (i) a 
simple calculation will show that the complex mixture in question could not 
have been produced by the blending in any proportions of the two aforesaid 
primary mixtures, unless some inleakage of air occurred during the process, and 
(ii) that a speed of only 30 cm. per second for a 70 • 2 H 2/29 • 8 air mixture in a tube 
2*6 cm. in diameter seems difficult to reconcile with a previous statement by 
Payman^ that, “ it was not found possible to determine accurately the speed 
of the uniform movement of flame in the upper limit mixture of hydrogen-air 
in a tube 2-6 cm. in diameter, A mixture containing 71 • 4 per cent, of hydrogen 
was found to be the richest which would propagate flame under the experimental 
conditions . . , but its speed, . . . was found to be approximately 60 cm. 
per second.” We have recently found, by our electrical method, a speed of 
60 cm. per second for a 72-6 H 2 / 27 *4 air mixture. 

The number of possible primary methane-air, and hydrogen-air mixtures 
fulfilling the required conditions, t.e., each containing excess of combustible 
and both propagating flame with the same initial uniform speed, being limited 
* ‘ .Joiim. Chom. Soc,/ vol. 116, p. 1466 (1919). 
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to a small range, out choice of these was necessarily restricted. Eventually, 
after one or two trials we selected for a series of blending tests the following 
two primary mixtures, each of which fulfilled the required conditions 

Flame speed, 
cm. per second. 


(A) 11-06 CH4/88-9r)-air*. 64-6 

(B) 71-9Hj,/28-l-air* . 64-1 


The electrical method (e.m.) was used throughout for the flame speed deter- 
mination. The results of the blending tests, which are shown in Table V, 
again showed that, as in the cases of the corresponding ethylene-hydrogen- 


Table V.—A Series of Experiments with Complex CH 4 —II 2 —air Mixtures, 


Percentage composition of 
primary mixtures A and 
f). 

A. 

B 

CH 4 11-0.5 

Ha 71-9 

0 , 18-2 N, 70-75. 

()j5-76 N, 22-35. 


Observed flame speeds 
(cm. per second) for A 
and B bt^ore and ^fier 
the blending experiments 

.1. 

Before 

r” -\ 

Crt -0 64-0 

After 

r-^ 

04-0 

Mean 

04-5 

i /i. 

05-0 

03*0 03*0 

64-7 

03-6 

] 


04*6 01-6 

04-6 03-0 



Proportions of A Obeorved flame speed I Pen^eiita^e composition of C. 

and B blended tu | for oomplos mixture j 

form C. { C. I (i) Found and (ii) Calculated. 


A. 

! 

cm per second. 


CH,. 

H,. 

0 ,. 

N,. 

00 

1 

10 , 

61*3 

/(>) 

\(ii) 

10-25 
ft-95 

6- 9 

7- 2 

17-1 

17-06 

06-75 

66-8 

75 

25 

38-5 


8-45 

8-3 

17 8 
18-0 

16-2 

16-2 

58*6.1 

68*6 

02-6 

37-5 

32-5 

/(i) 

\(ii) 

0-0 

6-9 

20*9 

20-95 

13*7 

13-B 

52-8 

62-55 

50 

60 

20-0 

/(i) 

6*9 

35-76 

12-0 

46*35 

20-2 

\(ii) 

6-55 

35 95 

12-05 

46-45 

37*6 

62-6 

23-7 

/(>) 

\(«) 

3- 8 

4- 16 

44-7 

44-9 

10-0 

10-6 

40-0 

40-45 

25 

75 

Did not fire 

/O) 

\(«) 

2-8 

2-76 

63-0 

63*9 

8*96 

8*90 

34*05 

34-45 


N.B.—^Blectrica] method used throughout. 


* As the amount of advontitious nitre^n in the combustible gas used in making these 
mixtures was loss than one per cent., the composition of the nir added was not seriously 
altered thereby. 
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oiygen, and methane'h^diogen-oi^gen mixtures, tucceative increases in the 
proportion of B used in the “ blendings ” progressivdy slowed up the imUel uniform 
flame speed of the resuUing complex mixture until a point wtu reached when it no 
longer propagated feme at aU. In this case such point was nearly reached with 
the 37*6A/62’6B complex mixture, and had been passed with the 25A/75B 
complex mixture. 

In a final experiment, in which were blended equal volumes of the following 
two primary mixtures, namely 

Flame speed 
cm. per second. 


(A) ll- 6 CH 4 / 88 * 6 -air . 62 

(B) 72-6 H,/27-4-air. 51 


the resulting 60A/50B complex mixture propagated fiame quite easily at a 
uniform speed of 21 cm. per second. A 36A/66B blend, however, refused to 
propagate flame at all. 


Summary. 

The results of most of our various “ blending-tcsts,” which have comprised 
a fairly wide range of complex hydrocarbon-hydrogen-oxygen (or air) mixtures, 
some of them initially propagating flame rather slowly, and others quite rapidly, 
are summed up in the accompanying diagram. The hydrocarbons used have 
comprised the strongly endothermic acetylene, ethylene—which is only slightly 
endothermic—and the exothermic methane. Most of the complex mixtures 
examined have contained excess of combustible gases, but in one series they 
contained excess of oxygen. In none of the series have the requirements of 
the supposed “ law ” been fulfilled, as a glance at the diagram will show, because 
had the “ law ” been obeyed, all the lines in it would have been horizontal 
straight lines. 

Moreover, in all the cases which we have examined of complex ethylene- 
hydrogen-oxygen and methane-hydrogen-oxygen (or air) mixtures with oxygen 
in defect, it was found that the effect of progressively increasing the propor¬ 
tion of the primary hydrogen-oxygen (air) mixt ure B in the various blendings 
in any particular series was to loww the observed flame speed progressively, 
until a point was reached when the resulting complex mixture refused to pro¬ 
pagate flame at all under the stated experimental conditions. Such a result 
is not surprising when the effect of progressively increasing the proportion of 
the hydrogen-oxygen (air) mixture in the various blendings upon the oxygen 
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oouteot of the reeulting complex mixture in any particular series is considered, 
but it seems fatal to the supposed “ law.” 



It therefore follows, that whatever measure of truth there may be in Payman 
and Wheeler’s conclusions in regard to particular instances, they are not 
generally applicable to gaseous explosions, and therefore cannot be vested with 
the authority of a natural law. 

In conclusion we desire to acknowledge that two of us (U. F. F. and D. A. W.) 
have carried out this investigation as holders of the Gas Research Fellowships 
maintained at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, by 
Radiation, Ltd., and the Gas Light and Coke Co., of London, to whose generosity 
in supporting this work our united thanks are tendered. 
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The Initial Stages of Gaseous Explosions.—Part III. The 
Behaviour of an Equimolecular Methane-Oxygen Mixture 
when fired with Sparks of Varying Intensities. 

By William A. Bone, D.Sc., P.R.S., R. P. Fraser, A.R.C.S., D.I.C., and 

F. Witt, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C. 

(Received February 7,1927.) 

[Plates 39-36.] 

As part of the general investigation of the initial stages of gaseous explosions 
now being carried on by us at the Imperial College, London, we have had occasion 
to study photographically the behaviour of an equimolecular methane-oxygen 
mixture when ignited by sparks of varjnng intensities passed between electrodes 
fixed half-way along a horizontal glass tube (36 to 50 cms. long by 2 to 2 • 5 cms. 
diameter), both ends of which were dosed in one series of experiments, but open 
in another. A few supplementary experiments were also made under other 
spark igniting conditions. The results of these experiments seem to be of 
sufficient importance, from the point of view of the interpretation of the initial 
stages of gaseous explosions, as to justify the separate publication of them 
at this juncture. 

The evidence of the experiments lies so much in the photographs themselves 
that little need be said about them beyond indicating the precise conditions 
under which they were obtained. It is left to each reader to study them for 
himself, because, while their main features will be obvious to all, the inter¬ 
pretation leaves room for discussion, which it is hoped this publication will 
provoke. 

To us they suggest such possibilities as (a) the occurrence, under ordinary 
sparking conditions, of what seems to be much like a definite "induction 
period" as a preliminary to the actual combustion; (6) an initial propagation 
through the medium of a " ghost-like flame " condition involving only a very 
partial combination of the gases; and (c) the main combustion following later 
as the result of the superposing of a compression wave, or the like, upon a system 
which during the phase (6) has already become highly sensitive to chemical 
changes. 

Experimental. 

In all the following experiments an equimolecular mixture of methane and 
oxygen, made up from highly purified gases, was employed. The chemical 
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reactions involved in the explosive combustion of such a mixture are known to 
be as follows'namely :—(i) the primary interaction of methane and oxygen 
producing a mixture of carbonic oxide, hydrogen and steam, probably as a 
result of the thermal decomposition of the incipieutly formed dihydroxy*methane, 
thus: 

CH4+O, « [CH2(0H),1 = CO+Hj+HjO, 
and (ii) secondary interactions in the reversible system 

CO+OHaZZrCOj+H*. 

The end products, before condensation of steam, would consist of a mixture 
of the oxides of carbon, hydrogen and steam in somewhat the following pro* 
portions:— 

CO, = 5-0, CO = 28-25, H, = 38-5, H,0 = 28-25 per cent. 

It should be understood that the equimolecular is one of the fastest burning 
of all methane-oxygen mixtures; thus, for example, its rate of detonation— 
2628 metres per second—exceeds that of all other such mixtures, the 
so-called “ theoretical ” mixture, OH, 20,, having a rate of 2320 metres 
only. 

First Series. 

Exjloston of the Mixture in a HorizonUd Qlast TiAe dosed at each End. 

In this series of experiments, a horizontal glass tube, 35 cms. long by 2 cms. 
internal diameter, closed at each end, and provided with platinum-balled 
electrodes midway along it (hg. A), was first of all thoroughly cleaned, 



then evacuated by means of a powerful pump, and finally filled at 20° C. and 
780 mm. with the moist equimolecular methane-oxygen mixture.* The tap 
in the capillary end of the tube was then shut. The contents of a number of 
such tubes were successively ignited by means of a spark of known intensity 
passed between the electrodes. The intensity of the spark was varied in different 

* The fflizinre would aotoally contain about 10 mm. of aqueous vapour. 
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trials, so as to discover how the subsequent explosions would be affected 
thereby. 

The course of the resulting explosion was photographed upon a highly 
sensitised film fastened on a drum which was rotated about its horizontal 
axis at a constant speed in each experiment, by means of the mechanism 
already described in Part 1 hereof, the actual linear speed of the film past 
the slit behind the lens of the camera being 1540 cms. per second. 

On ignition, therefore, the flame would start in the neighbourhood of the 
electrodes, and from thence would be propagated horizontally towards each of 
the dosed ends of the tube. The conditions of ignition were, therefore, 
approximate to those of open-tube spark-ignition. The photographic record 
produced on the film would thus be compounded of the horizontal velocity of the 
flame in each direction and the vertical movement of the film. The general 
arrangement and working of the apparatus were the same as already 
described in Part I (fig. 1) hereof (g.v.). 

In Plate 33 are reproduced four typical photographs so obtained, the only 
varying condition being the character and intensity of the igniting spark. The 
photographs are numbered in order from left to right in accordance with the 
increasing spark intensity. 

No, / result(;d from an experiment in which a magneto spark across a 1-mm. 
gap was used for igniting the explosive mixture. The passage of the spark is 
shown as a bright spot at the apex of the photograph. A close examination 
shows that for about 0*00125 sec. after the actual passage of the spark, the 
luminosity (if any) of the medium was insufficient to affect the film, no flame 
or flame movement being visible. After this short interval, which is suggestive 
of an induction period,” a feebly actinic ghost-like flame started, and was 
propagated for a distance of 10 cms. on either side of the igniting spark with a 
continuous acceleration, but with no appreciable increase in luminosity. The 
time actually taken for the flame to traverse the first 10 cms. after the 
commencement of visible luminosity was 0*004 sec., after which a marked 
deceleration of the velocity always occurred, giving rise to an approximately 
“ uniform flame movement,” which continued until the flame front reached the 
closed end of the tube, but without any alteration in the luminosity. At the 
moment, however, when this ghost-like flame front reached the end of the tube, 
a sudden outburst of intense luminosity occurred, as though the greater part of 
the actual combustion had yet to take place. The whole tube instantly became 
filled with an intensely luminous flame, traversed by compression-waves, a 
condition which lasted for at least 0*0025 sec. after the outburst. 
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We thus have visual evidence of three distinct phases in the explosion, namely, 
{a) an initial “ induction period ” of non-luminosity and no flame movement, 
lasting for about 0*00125 sec., (b) an intermediate stage of feeble luminosity, 
extending altogether over about 0*00426 sec., during which each of the two 
initial flame fronts traversed the medium and reached the closed end of the tube, 
and (c) a final period of intense luminosity extending over 0*0025 sec., 
during which, presumably, the main combustion occurred. 

It should b<! mentioned that a close inspection of the original negative shows 
features of (6), rather suggesting a “composite ” flame front with three closely- 
following feebly luminous flame-bands ; but these arc so difficult of reproduction 
that they are scarcely visible in the print. Also, behind the flame front there are 
“ streamers ” of gas distinctly more luminous than the surrounding medium, 
which is almost non-Iuminous. 

No. 2 is from an experiment in which almost the minimum condenser spark 
discharge (0 • 05 microfarad at 1000 volts) was used for ignition. The phenomena 
associated with the resulting explosion were, in general, much the same as in 
No. 1, The duration of the initial “induction period ” (a) was again about 
0*00125, of the first flame phase (6) about 0-00425, and of the final period of 
intense luminosity 0*0026 sec. In fact, the two photo-records were super- 
posable, the only observable difference between them being that in No. 2 the 
“ composite ” character of the flame front in (b) and the “ streamer ” effects 
after it were both much fainter. 

No, 3 is from an experiment in which the igniting source was a condenser 
spark discharge of 3 • 76 microfarads at 1000 volts. Here quite new features are 
seen. In the first place, the non-luminous short “ induction period ” (u) 
previously obsersTed is missing, visible combustion starting immediately on the 
passage of the spark. Next, although the general luminosity of the first flame 
front (b) was still much fainter than that of the final combustion (c), it was 
no longer so homogeneous, being marked by sirice of enhanced luminosity, 
whose forward projection was reversed when the initial continuous acceleration 
of the first flame front was checked. Those finally coalesced with the final 
main combustion (r), W'hich had much the same features as the corresponding 
phases in Nos. 1 and 2. Also, and quite distinct from such stria, perfectly straight 
luminous tracts were discernible in the original negative, suggestive of metallic 
particles being shot off from the electrodes. Notwithstanding such well-marked 
differences, the average velocity of the first flame front during the phase (b), 
as well as the duration of the phase (c), were much the same as in Nos. 1 and 2. 

No, 4 is from an experiment in which the igniting source was a condenser 
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spark discharge of 8 microfarads at 1000 volts. Here the resulting phenomena 
generally resembled those of No. 3, but the slrim during the phase (6) were 
much more marked. 

It should be pointed out that the marked difEerence between the appearance 
of the discharge spark in Nos. 3 and 4, on the one hand, and Nos. 1 and 2, 
on the other, is probably due to the much greater ultra-violet emission of the 
spark in the two first-named cases; the illumination of the walls of the tube 
by such an intense emission gave the spark its elongated appearance in the 
photographs. 

There are three outstanding features common to all four experiments— 
namely, (i) that the average speed of the ghosirlike flame front during the 
phase (6) was much the same in all, (ii) that in no case did the main combustion 
(c) commence until the flame front in phase (5) had reached the closed end 
of the tube, and (iii) that its duration was much the same in all cases. 

It should be stated that anal 3 rses of the products obtained in the various 
experiments showed that combustion had been complete in each case. 

Second Series. 

Exploeim of ihc Mixture in a HonzotUal Glase Tube open at each Etid^ 

In this series of experiments the same mixture was ignit<id in a horizontal 
glass tube, 60 cms. long by 2 • 5 cms. diameter (tig. B), by a spark jmssed between 



Fro. B.—Explosion Tube. G loads to gas-holder, M to manometer, and P to pump. 


lead electrodes fixed midway along it. The tube had flanged ends, which, 
after it had been evacuated by the pump and filled with the explosive mixture, 
were drawn off by a gentle sliding motion immediately before the igniting spark 
was passed, so that the resulting explosion took place in an open tube. The 
linear vertical speed of the film past the slit of the camera was again constant 
at 1480 cms. per sec. throughout the series. Plate 34, Nos. 5 to 8, shows 
the results of four typical experiments in each of which the igniting spark 
was the same as in the corresponding experiment of Series I. Indeed, the 
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only differences between the conditions of the coiTesptfiiding experiments in 
Series T and TT were (i) that in JI the i-iibe was longer and rather wider than 
in T, and (ii) that in If both ends of it were op(*n instead of being closed 
us in I. 

No, 5 is from an experiment in which igniti«m was effected by means of a 
magneto spark across a 1-nim. ga]>. Here there was a delinite initial non- 
luminous “ induction period the duration of which was 0-0012 sec,—much 
the same as in the corresponding experiment (No. 1) in tlie previous series. 
This was succeeded by the phase (6), during which u ghost-likci flanu* front was 
propagated through the medium w'lth a continuous acceleration almost to the 
end of the tube. No sime were observable in the photographs, and the intensely 
luminous phase (c), always observed m Series 1, was now absent. 

No, 6 is from an ex|)eriment in vrhich the same coiuleiiser discharge spark 
as in No. 2 (namely, 0-05 microfarad at lOOO volts) w'as used for ignition. The 
duration of the non-luniinous “ induction period,'* before any flame started, 
was precisely the same as in Series I, Nt). 2. And in most otlier respects, except 
the absence t)f the intensely luminous final pha^^e (o), the results were generally 
the same as in that experiment. 

No, 7 IS from an ex])eriinent in which the same coiulensiT distharge spark 
as in No. 3 (namely, 3*75 microfarads at 1000 volts) was used for ignition. Here, 
as also in No. 3, no induction period w’as observable. The initial flnnu* 
movement during phase (6) wms also much the same in both c-ases, but now, 
with the open-ended f-ube, no phase (c) HUjM»rvened 

No, 8 is from an experiment in which the same condenser discharge-sjiark 
as in No. 4 (8 microfarads at 100(1 volts) was usecl for ignition. Here an 
entirely new feature was observed, namely, that (*ornbustion immediately 
started with an intense luminosity in the iieighbonrhocKl (i.c., in a region 
of about 5 cms. on either side) of the initiating spark, wdle^(^ it persisted (almost 
stationary) throughout t)u‘ whole duration of the e.xperitnent. But, beyond 
this region, only the feebly luminous ghost-like flame movement characteristic 
of phase (b) (M'.curred. This is a most significant result, suggestive of the 
intense combustion characteristic of phase (c) being producible by strong 
“ ionisation ” of the reacting gases in the neighbourhoo<l of a powerful 
initiating spark. 


Third Series. 

In Plate 35 is reproduced a series of four photographs obtained in 
experiments in which the same equimolecular methane-oxygen mixture was 
VOL. oxiv.—A. 2 j 
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ignited at or near the open end of a horizontal glaaa tube liO cms. long by 2 ■ D cin». 
diameter (hg. G), the other end being closed. 



Kio. C.—KxploHiim Tubt‘. O loatln to gaH-hokU>r. M to manometor. P t«> pum}). 


No. 9. Ignition was by means of a 2-cm. high coal-gas flame applied at the 
open end of the tube. Here we see a long initial “ uniform flame movement ” 
(velocity — 190 cms. per sec.), followed by a wcU-markod oscillatory movement. 
The linear film speed past the slit of the camera was 550 cms. iM*r sec. 

No. 10. Ignition was by means of a powerful condenser-spark disuhargo 
(8 microfarads at 1000 volts) passed between brass-point electrodes at the mouth 
of the tube. Here there was (i) a short initial nearly uniform flame movement 
(velocity 600 cms. per sec.) succeeded by (ii) an “ oscillatory ” movement, 
daring which the mean forward velocity of the flame was dceidctlly less than 
in (i), although greater than that observed for the similar phase in the previous 
experiment with ordinary flame ignition. It should be noted that the speed 
of the initial uniform movement in this experiment was 500, as conipored with 
only 190 cms. per see. in No. 1, showing that more than one speed of initial 
uniform movement can be obtained for the same mixture in the same tube, 
according to the intensity of the igniting source. The linear speed of the 
film in this experiment was 220 cms. per sec. 

Nos. 11 and 12. Ignition was by means either of a magneto (No. 3) and/or a 
powerful condenser spark discharge of 8 microfarads at 1000 volts (No. 4) 
respectively, passed between lead-balled electrodes fixed inside the tube at a 
of 6 cms. from its open end. In neither case was there any initial uniform 
movement, the “ oscillatory ” movement being set up almost from the first. 
The intensity of the combustion in the region of the powerful condenser spark 
used in No. 4 was again very marked. The linear speed of the film in each 
of these experiments was the same as in No. 1, namely, 550 cms. per sec. 

CONCLUDINO ReMABKS. 

We *.liinlr that a careful study of the photographs included in this paper will 
convince readers that, notwithstanding all the scientific investigation of the 
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matter since Mallard and Le Cliatc‘li«ir first took it up in the year 1880, we have 
still much to learn about the initial stages of gaseous explosions. Indeed, 
a systematic re-investigation of the whole subject now seems called for, and 
we propose continuing our experiments in the hope of elucidating further the 
new features which have been disclosed so far. 

Therefore, we wish it to bo understood that in this paper we are merely 
describing, ns best we can, the phenomena which we have obst'tved, and which 
are recorded in the photographs. At present we are content with <lirecting 
attention to their outstanding features, and indicating their significance, without 
attempting to explain them. We have used the terms “ induction period ” 
and “ ghost-like flame as being the best we could find to describe what the 
photographs show, leaving it to fmthcr investigation to discover what inter¬ 
pretation must be given to them. We are not yet in a position to say what 
proportion of the total combustion occurs during the passage through the 
explosive medium of the “ ghost-like ’’ flame observed in Series 1 and II; 
presumably, however, from the appearance of the photographs, it is relatively 
small. This, and many other points, must await further experimental 
investigation, which we are now undertaking. 

In conclusion, we desire to state that one of us (R. P. F.) has participated 
in this investigation as the holder of the Gas Research Fellowship maintained 
by Radiation, Limited, of London, at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, and another (F. W.) as the holder of a maintenance grant 
from the De 2 >artmeiit of Scientific and Industrial Research, to both of whom 
our united thanks are hereby tendered. 
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The Structure of Certain SilicalcH, 

By W. Lawrence Bracij, F.R.S., Langworthy Professor of Physics, Manchester 
University, ami J. West, John ITarling Fellow, Manchester University. 

(Received February 3, 1927.) 

L li}trodmiiiw. 

The structures of the silicates which occur in nature present a highly interest¬ 
ing series of problems for X-ray analysis. The number of crystalline forms is 
very large, and they have been investigated very thoroughly as rcganls their 
crystallographical and optical properties, and the way in whicdi isomorphous 
replacement of one constituent by another takes placi*. It is generally possible 
to obtain well-developed crystals which are suitable for pnrjioaes of X-ray 
investigation. The difficulty of analysis is due to the complexity of the mole¬ 
cules which enter into their composition, and the low symmetry of most of tlu* 
crystals ; a direct attack on the problem of their structure by the usual type 
of X-ray examination is not easy. There are, however, certain features o[ 
these compounds which reduce the difficulties of analysis, and enable an insight 
into the structure to be gained even when its complete determination is not 
possible. 

The esjiecial feature w'hich is discussed in the present ))aper is the fundamental 
part played by the oxygen atoms in the crystalline arrangement. The struciture 
may be regarded as an assemblage of oxygen atoms, cemented together by silii^on 
and by metallic, atoms. In the case of most metals which are of common 
occurrence in the silicates, their insertion between the oxygen atoms causes 
only a slight distortion of the oxygen arrangement, and the relative proportion 
of these metals and of silicon can be varied within wide limits provided that 
their positive valencies neutralise the negative valencies of the oxygen atoms. 

If this way of regarding the structures be right, it suggests that each series of 
natural silicates, classified together by the mineralogist as belonging to a 
minetal species although there is a wide variation in chemical composition, 
is based on a definite type of oxygen assemblage. A formula for the structural 
unit must in the first place be adjusted so as to contain the correct number of 
oxygen atoms although the numbers of the other atoms may vary. The 
importance of the oxygen atoms in determining atomic arrangement makes 
X-ray analysis more easy, because certain simple groupings of oxygen atoms 
may be recognised in much the same form in very different compounds. For 
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instance, a large number of the silicates discussed in the present jmper are based 
on the cubic or hexagonal forms of close-packing of oxygen atoms, the atoms 
of metal and silicon being inserted into this framework. The undc^rlying 
simplicity of the oxygen arrangement may be hidden by the complexity of 
crystal form, for the dimensions of the unit cell represent the intervals at which 
the complete atomic pattern repeats itself, and a complex arrangement of 
silicon and metal atoms leads to a pattern of low symmetry and large unit cell. 
Nevertheless the dimensions of the unit cell can be shown to be related to the 
fundamental spacings of a much simpler background of oxygen atoms, on which 
the complex pattern formed by the other atoms is embroidered. 

2 . Atomic Arrangement in the Siliea 4 es, 

We were led in the first place to this way of regarding the silicate structures 
by interesting dimensional relatiunshijis between the compounds BeO, AljOg, 
BeAl204, MgAl204, and Mg2Hi()4, and by WasiistjcTna's work on the relative 
siz(!s of ionic structures. It was noticed in calculating the birefringence of 
corundum, AlgOg,* that the oxygen atoms are very close to the positions of 
hexagonal close-pac.king with a mean distance of 2*7 A l)etween atomic centres 
although the aluminium atoms are unequally distributed amongst them. 
Since Wasastjerna’s figuresf assign a much larger size to the oxygen ion than 
to the aluminium ion. this arrangement suggested that the oxygen ions were in 
a distorted form of closest packing with aluminium ions in the interstices of the 
structure, and indicate<l the j)ossibility that the pseudohexagonal chrysoberyl, 
BeAl204, along with the very similar olivine, (MgF(5)2Ri04, might also be 
based on the same arrangement of oxygen atoms. This proved on trial to be 
the case. J § We were led to examine the structures wh(Te small ions might be 
expected to be situated in the interstices of an oxygen assemblage, and a most 
interesting field for this investigation is provided by the silicates. 

Tn this i>aper free use is ma<le of the conception of positive metal or silicon 
ions and negative; oxygen ions. Although it seems justifiable to speak of atoms 
of magnesium, beryllium, iron, and aluminium, as positive ions bound to 
negative oxygen ions in crystalline structures, one is on more doubtful ground 
in extending the same conception to atoms of silicon. The binding forces 
between silicon and oxygen atoms may be of a much more complex type than 
the forces between distinct ionic structures of opposite charge. The only 

• W. L. Bragg. ‘ Roy Soo. Proc./ A, vol. 106, p. 369 (1924). 

t ‘ Soo. Scient, Kenn. Comm./ vol. 1, p. 38 (1923), vol. 2, p. 26 (1926). 

X W. L. Bragg and G. B. Brown, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc,,’ A, vol. 110, p. 34 (1926). 

§ W. L. Bragg and G. B. Brown. ‘ Z. f, Krtet.,* vol. 63, p. 638 (1926). 
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foatuTo of silicon and oxygen arrangement which will be used here is one common 
to all structures containing these atoms which have as yet been analysed. It 
was first shown in a highly interesting way by the structure of quartz itself 
in the form analysed by 8ir William Bragg and R. E. Gibbs.* The dimensions 
of the whole crystal structure were shown by these authors to depend on a 
tetrahedral grouping of oxygen atoms around each silicon atom, with a nearly 
constant distance of 2-6 A between oxygen centres like that in the metallic 
oxides mentioned above. Other forms of silica, since analysed, show the same 
feature. Since these structures where silicon and oxygen alone are involved 
display this constancy of interatomic distance for oxygen atoms, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find it in compounds where metallic ions and silicon are present. 
Similar groupings of foiu* oxygen atoms around a silicon atom are found in the 
orthosilicates, garnet, Ca3Al2Si30j2,t zircon, Zr8i04,J§ and olivine (loc. ciL), 
and in the metasilicate Beryl, Be3Al2SioOiK.ll In all an interatomic 

distance in the neighbourhood of 2* * 7 A is found for the oxygen atoms. Men- 
zer*B analysis of garnet is particularly interesting, because the atomic positions 
can bo fixed so accurately owing to the small number of parameters (three). 
It was the first analysis of a complex silicate to be made, and illustrates the 
characteristic features of these compounds in a very striking way. 

For brevity, this feature will be referred to as a “ packing of oxygen ions, 
with positive ions betw'een them. Beryllium has been found to lie between 
four oxygen atoms (BeO, BeAl204, BcaAl^SioOiK). aluminium to lie between 
six oxygen atoms (AI2O3, BCAI2O4, Ca3Al2Si30i2i Be3Al2SifiOi8, MgAl304), 
and silicon in each case between four oxygen atoms. The conception of the 
silicates as “ co-ordinated ” structures of ions packed together provides so 
convenient a way of describing structure that it will be used below, it being 
understood that the present enquiry is concerned with atomic position alone 
and not with interatomic forces. The relative dimensions of the ionic struettu^es 
will now bo consider-ed. 

The isomorphous replacement of an atom by another in the silicates has been 
discussed in a very interesting way by F. Zambonini,^ and by E, T. Wherry.** 

• ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 109, p. 405 (1026). 

t G. Menzor, ‘ Z. f. Krist.,' vol. 03, p. 157 (1020). 

t L. Vogard, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 1, p. 1151 (1920). 

§ W. Binks, ‘ Min. Mag.,’ vol. 115, p. 170 (1020). 

11 W. L. Bragg and J. West, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. Ill, p. 001 (1920). 

F. Zamboniui, " Rend. Aocad. lincei,* vol. 31, p. 205 (April, 1023) 1922. See also 
abetract by H. S. Washington, ’ Amer. Min..* vol. 8, p. 81 (1023). 

•* ‘ Amor. Min.,’ vol, 8, p. 1 (1923). 
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Their pajM^rs wore puhlished alinoHt Niriiiiltanooiisly and put forward very similar 
views. Zambonini disoussos the woll-knowm isomorphism t)f albite and anorthitc, 
where there is substitutioii of the group (^iiAl for tlio group NaSi, with ecpuil 
sums of the. principal valencies. Ho lays stress on the relative sizes of the 
elements which r<‘place each other. Aluminium can replace silicon, atom for atom, 
because these two atoms appear to occupy the same amount of space in the 
crystal edifice. The change must be accompanied by a corn^sponding replace¬ 
ment of sodium by calcium, in order that the valencies may balance, and this 
is jK)ssible because sodium and calcium arc also ions which occupy almost 
identical spacers in the structure. The isomorphism of diopside, CsMgS\ 20 ^, 
and aemite, NaFc'"Si.j()«, is a similar case. Zambonini makes the further 
interesting point that there is no essential differtmee between the role played by 
aluminium, and that played by silicon. He regards aluminium as assuming 
the acid function ; in the jresent jiaper w<j nder to silicon ns a positive ion like 
that of aluminium or the oth(*r metal constituents, and not as being the centre 
of an acid group, but it is immaterial to the present discussion which view is 
adopted. Wherry also comes to the eoiielusion that “ the principal requisite 
of isomorphous replacealiility is that the elements in question must possess 
apparently identical volumes.’’ Ifc viU's a highly interesting series of eases, 
all directed to show the importance of spatial considerations in replacement. 
A review of the idea of “ volume isomorphism ’’ is given by L, J. Spencer in 
the ‘Annual Reports of the ('heraicul S<x*iety ’ for 1925 , in the section on 
Mineralogical Chemistry. 

AVo are in absolute agreement with the views of these authors as to the 
impoi-tance f»f the sizes of the ions which replac^e each other. The difference 
between our treatnu^nt of the problem and theirs arises because it now seems 
necessary to adopt modified values for the sizes of the ions. Wo speak for 
convenience of the “ size ” or “ diumeter ” of the ion although, of course, this 
is not a definite physi<‘al quantity. It is a useful expression of the empirical 
rule that interatomic distance is an additive j)roperty to a fair degree of approxi¬ 
mation in these inorganic com))Ounds. Zambonini and AVlu‘rry used values 
for the ionic diameters proposed by one of us in 1920 .* These values give the 
right estimate for tlie distance hetw^eeii jx)sitiv<‘ and negative ions, but need 
modification in one important respect, as has been pointed out by sever.il 
authors, notably by Wasastjerna.f The |)ositive ions were originally suj)^ 
posed to be too large, ami the negative ions too small. Wasastjerna has shown 

* \V. L. Bragg, ‘ PhU. Mag.,’ vol. 40, p. 160 (1920). 

Y ' Soc. Scieiit. Yenn. Conini.,’ vol. 1, p. 38 (1923). 
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that an amount of about 0-7 A must he subtracted from the radii of the {wsitive 
icma as first pro|>osed and an equal amount added to that of the negative ions, 
in order that a set of empirical constants may be obtained which give a true 
picture of the arrangement of the ions in crystalline structures.* This modifica¬ 
tion does not affect the striking examples of the imf)ortance of ionic size in 
isomorphous replacement given by ZatnlK^nini and Wlierry since all the jxisitivc 
ions are reduced in size to the same extent. It has the effect, however, of making 
the negative oxygen ion the largest ion in the (Tvstallinc edifice, and therefore 
the most impt>rtant in determining its form. The figures in the 19*20 paper 
were unfort.unately responsible for an erroueoiivS impression of the comparative 
unimportance of the oxygen atom. 

The relative sizes of the more common constituents of the silicates according 
to the modified figures are shown in fig. 1 . The oxygeu ion is assigned a 
<liaineter of 2*7 A. This must only be taken as indicating that the repulsion 

O “ o O o o 
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2*7A OSA MA VSA 2’OA ^BA 

Fiq, 1 . 

between the oxygeu ions becomes sufficiently large to prevent further approach, 
under the influence of forces of the order oiMTativc in the crystalline stnicture 
when the ctmtrea of the ions are about 2-7 A apart. In structures of the type 
considered here, the distance is ()baerved to vary by about 0*2 A in either 
direction. The other estimates of size are of the same nature, and it will be 
noticed how much larger the oxygen ion is than the majority of the other ions. 
The ions OH"* and F " occupy a space comparable with that occupied by 0 ". 

It is to be inferred from these sizes that the repulsion between neighbouring 
oxygen ions is more important in deciding their relative positions than the 
repulsion between oxygen and most metals, because it sets in at so largo an 
interatomic distance. This may be expressed by .saying that these metal ions 
pack into the interstices of the oxygen assemblage without greatly distorting it. 

"t'H* 

Very little distortion is produced by the ions, Si**" ‘ Al^ , Be ‘ ^ and probably 
also S'* ^ . The ions Mg"^ ‘, Mn ‘ arc rather larger, and expand the 

* C/. “ Intt^ratomic Distances in Crystals,” W. L, Bragg, ‘ Phil, Mag.,’ vol. 2, p. 258 
(1928). 
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structure, but may still be regarded as packed between the oxygen ions which 
remain at a distance of sliglitly more than 2-7 A apart. On the other hand, 
.such ions as Cn ‘ , Nu ‘, K', iia are much too large to fit between elose- 
]>aeked oxygen atoms. The arrangement in the neighbourhood of these large 
ions is detcTinined by the interatomic distance between metal and oxygen, not 
by that between oxygen ami oxygen. 

The crystalline edifice may then lie piciiu eil in the billowing way. The oxygen 
ions, by reason of their size ami of their number, form the framework on which 
it is built, and they are ]mckc<l together with a general distance of about 2*7 A 
between their centres. A group of ions (silicon, aluminium, beryllium, iron, 
magnesium) are so small in size that they will ]>ack between the oxygen ions, 
cementing the structure togetlier but having only a secondary efftxit on its 
arrangement. A second group of ions (sodium, calcium, jiotassiuin, barium) 
are of larger size, and pluv a primary part in <letermming the arrangement, 
111 ihoinorphous replacement of atoms, the small ions aie interehangeable with 
each other, and the largo ions arc interehangeable if their sizes correspond, 
subject to a gtmeral condition that positive and negative valencies balance 
<*ach other. In most silicates, oxygen and th<» small(»r metallic ions predominate, 
and it is this feature which makes it possible* to regard the structure as built up 
on a framewwk of oxygen atoms. 

.‘1. Pi'opetties of the CloHc-packed Assembhtge of Ojy<fen Atoms, 

If it be 1 ‘orrect to sujipose that oxygen atoms jiack together with an inter¬ 
atomic distance of about 2-7 A, unless forced apart by the insertion betw^eeu 
them of one of the larger metallic ions, then the volume asso<uated with each 
oxygen ion in any structure cannot be less than a certain limit. This limit is 
reached when the oxygen ions are in either the cubicj or hexagonal type of clasest 
packing, and are combined wdth only such ions as Be ’ ^ A1 * , Si ^ ^ which are 

very small. Tt will be supposed that the oxygen atoms are packed together 
ill one of these ways, the distance between neighbouring atoms being every¬ 
where 2'7 A. The assemblage} wdll have certain properties. 

(hibic TyjM* of Closest Packing. The atoms lie on a face centred cubic lattice, 
Avith an edge II *^^2 A in length. The volume of the unit cube is 55*7 A*\ and 
it contains four atoms each asaociateil with a volume of 15'9 A®, 

Hejragonal Type of Closest Packing. The atoms lie on two interpenetrating 
hexagonal lattices, with “c” equal to 4*41 A and ‘‘a'* equal to 2*70 A, 
The unit cell has a volume of 27*8 A®, and contains two atoms each associated 
with a volume of 15 • 9 A® as in the case of the cubic lattice since both are equally 
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closely jNicked. It is sometimes convenient to refer the hexagonal assemblage 
to orthohexagonal axes, and in order to facilitate comparison with compounds 
dealt wdth below an orthohexagonal cell containing 16 atoms will be chosen. 
This has a volume of 222-8 A®, and the following axes :— 

4-41A h - 9*36 A c = 6-40A. 

Tn this cell, the a axis is the hi^xagonal axis. 

A further feature of this close-packed assemblage is of interest. Molecular 
refract ivity is an ap])roxiinatoly additive property, and refractivities can be 
assigned to the ions of which a crystal is composed. Wasastjerna* and Pajans 
and Joosf have given a very interesting series of figures for ionic refractivity. 
The refractivity of the ion O is vejry large compared wdth that of such small 
ions as A1 ^ '. Mg"*" . and the refractivity of compounds, in which these 

metals of silieon occur in combination with oxygen, is almost entirely due to 
the oxygen atoms. The molecular refractivity docs not obey an exact additive 
law, so no universal values can be given for the ionic refractivities. For instance, 
the contribution by a given ion appears to be larger when it is associated with 
another large ion than when it is near a small ion. In compounds of the type 
mentioned above, the following values enable refractive indices to be calculated 
with fair accuracy and give an idea of the relative importance of the different 
ions. 


0 


Mg^>- 

0-t 

Ca 

2-t) 


0-3 



+ j- 


Na' 

0-7 


0-25 


Taking the lower estimate of 3*3 for the refractivity of oxygen, and using the 
formula 

± M 

2 ‘ P ' 

it is found that the refractive index n of the closc-packcd assemblage of oxygen 
ions, neglecting altogether the contribution of metal ions, is equal to 1-71. 
The refractive index of any compound in which oxygen atoms are in close pack¬ 
ing at a distance of 2*7 A ajiart therefore must be at least 1*71. 

In Table I the volumes associated with each oxygen atom and the mean 
refractive indices are given in the third and fourth columns. Since the atoms 
Be, Al, Si cause no expansion of the oxygen groups and have a very small 
ionic refractivity, crystals based on a close-packed arrangemtuit of oxygen 

• ‘ Soc. Scient. Fonii. Comm. Phys. Math./ vol. 1, p. 37 (1023). 
t ‘ Z. f. Physik/ vol. 23, p. 1 (1924). 
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atoms will have a volume of about 13 ■ 9 A*^ for each oxyj^en atom, and a refractive 
index in the neighbourhood of 1 '71. Further, the diineusionH of their unit colls 
will be simply relatt'd to the dimensions of the cubic or hexagonal arrangement of 
closest packing. The volume 13-9 is a lower limit, and it may t)e intTeused 
either by the insertion into the clase-paeked assemblage of ions such as Mg ’ , 
Fe * ‘, Mn"^' “ (examples lire the spinels, the olivine grfnip, the chondroditc group) 
or by the oxygen arrangement departing altogether from the closest-packed 
form {examples are the forms of silica itself, and the structure of beryl). The 
expansion by itself decreases the refractive index since the highly refractive 
oxygen ions are dispersed in a larger volume, but this may be more than com¬ 
pensated by the introduction of an ion with high refractivity such as Fc' ‘. 
The table may be interpreted by these considerations and shows which structures 
may be expected to be based on one of the forms of closest [)acking. 


Table T. 



AfoWuiar 

Volume p(-r 

Refraetive 


volume, MV 

oxygen atom 
‘ in V. 

index (Na). 

('loae-parkod a.4somblago 


13 94 

-71 

Borylliiim oxido. BeC) 

8* 2a 

13-02 

•720 

Corundum, AI^O^ 

Chrysolx^ryl, BeAlj04 

25 b 

14-05 

•708 

34-4 

14-18 

■749 

Cyanite, AI,iSiO, 

45'« 

15-05 

•720 

Hpinol, MgAl,04 

1 39 5 

ia-30 

72 

Olivine (MgFe)4iSi04 

41>i 

18-20 

•05(Mg,SiO^) 

Chondrodite, HiMg^S^Ojo 

109 2 

18.10 

•02 

Humite, H^Mg.81^0,4 
Olmohumito, HzMg«Si4(),4 

153-4 

18 10 

•60 

198-5 

18 18 


Monti(*ellit**, MgCaSi()4 

51-5 

21-22 

1-00 

Topaz (AJF),Si04 

54 4 

14 25* 

1-01 

Phenacite, HezSi04 

37-0 

15-38 

-06 

Dioptoae, H4CuiSi04 

48-7 

20-07 

■69 

Oarnet, 

112-1 

]5‘42 

•I 1-8 

Andalufsito, AlaSiO^ 

52-0 

17-15 

•636 

BilUmanitr, AlgSiOz 

49-4 

la 30 

-065 

Boryl, BPiAl^SiaOig 

205-5 

18-85 

581 

Quartz. SK), 

22-75 

18-73 

1-549 


* Kluonno and oxygon arc regarded aa oquivalent. 

4. The Sttmiure of Cyanite, AljjSiOa. 

The compounds BeO, Al 20 jj, BeAl 204 , AljSiO;,, SiOg, Be 2 Si 04 , BejAlaSiofbs 
are composed of oxygen and such ions as may las regarded as inserted into the 
structure of an oxygen assemblage. The figures in the table show that the 
conditions for closest packing are obeyed by BeO, AI 2 O 3 , BeAl 204 , and indicate 
the possibility of one form of AIgSiOr, (cyanite) being also based on closest 
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packing. The structures of BuO, AlgOj, BeAl 2()4 have been (liseussecl in a 
])reviouB paper.* They are all based on the hexagonal assemblage of closest 
packing. In making this statenient, it must be understood as referring to the* 
general configuration of the crystal, for the oxygen atoms in AljOj are dis- 
plac^ed from the exact positions of the hexagonal arrangement by about 0* 15 A, 
and probably by an amount of similar order in BeAl 204 . We are concerned 
only with the broad features of the atomic arrangement, for the finer details of 
exact atomic position in the comjihix crystals are beyond the scope of analysis 
ill its present form. 

We were led to examine cyanite because it seemed possible that it w'as based 
on closest-packing. At first sight the crystalline form seems to bear no relation¬ 
ship to the cubic or hexagonal assemblage. Cyanite is triilinic, and has the 
following axial ratios and angles * - 

a:6:c = 0-8894-1 :0-709() a - 90" 51' fi--lur 2' yW 111'. 

The dimensions of the unit < ell have been measured by Mark and Rosbaud.fJ 
Four molecules of Al^SiO.-, are indutled in the unit cell, and the lengths of the 
axes are:— 

rt-.7*15A * --8-OOA 5-55 A. 

Rotation photographs which we have obtained give good agreement with these 
values. 

The c axis has a length of 5-55 A, which is slightly more than twice the dia¬ 
meter of the oxygen ion, 2*70 A. The 6 axis is nearly at right angles to it, and 
the ratio 6 : c is very nearly equal to the ratio \/2 : 1. This gives the key to 
the structure, which is bas(*d on rabic close packing. The relationship is shown 
in fig. 2. 

The c and b axes of cyanite correspond to tlic diagonal OC of the unit cube, 
and to the line OB which is twice as long as the edge of the unit cube. The a 
axis of cyanite makes an angle of 105” 441' with the b axis, and an angle of 101° 2' 
with the c axis. If a line OA is drawn making these angles with OB and OC, 
it meets a point A belonging to the face centred lattice at a distance of 7*14 A 
(in cyanite a = 7*18 A). The three axes OA, OB, OC are the edges of a unit 
cell, which is associated with 20 points of the face-centred cubic lattice, corre¬ 
sponding to the unit cell of cyanite wnth 20 oxygen atoms (four molecules of 

• W. L. Bragg and G. B. Bn)\in, ‘ jRoy. Soc. Broc.,’ A, vol. 110, p. 34 (1926). 

t - N. Jahrb. f. Min.,* etc., Beilageband LIV, A. p. 127 (1926). 

Eleotroohemie,’ vol. 7, p. 317 (1020). 
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Fig. 2 .- Reliitioiirtlup of Uio .ix«m of AI^SiO^ (If'ft), to the lines joining the points 

0 to the points A, R, in a face-ceiitreil tubic hittire (right). Tho unit cell of which 
UA, OB, OC are eijgisl contAains twenty prnnts of tho culm* lattice. 

AlgSiO-,). axes OA, ()B, OC are related as follows, as is easily seen from 

the figure : - 

OA2;OB*-2;()(’2_ M : lfi:8. 
whenee OA ‘ OB * 0(^ =- 0-935.1 : 0‘7<l7. 

Ill eyaiiite a:h : c = 0-899 . I . i)-709. 

The corres))on<leiUH*, which might be made still closer by increasing the 
average distance betwe^en oxygen atoms, is sumiut'd up in tlie, following table 




// - 7*1S A a 1)0 ">A' 

h S OU \ & 101 2' 

c ^ 5 oo A y -- l05 44J 

Twenty o\>geii .iliniiM in unit i*«ll 


I nit cell bimrd on fwe-centreil ouhic‘ 
lattice. 


a 7 14 A a 00 

h 7 «4 A 3 ioo’r.:r 

f - - 5-40 A y ~ loa^ 38' 

'IVeiity pointH in unit cell. 


It is possible to test the. correi-tuess of this relationship without making a 
complete analysis of the structure. The planes of a face-centred lattice which 
have the largest spacings are (111), (200), (220). If the oxygen atoms in cyaiiite 
ore in cubic <*lose packing, corrtsspouding planes of the triclinic crystal i\ill be 
densely packed with oxygen atoms. Further, without knowing the positions 
of the ahiniiniunis and silicon atoms in the triclinic cell, there is a strong pre¬ 
sumption that the aluminium atom lies at the centre of six oxygen atoms and 
the silicon atom at the centre of four such atoms. They are found in these 
positions in all other crystals which have been analysed. This alone is sufficient 
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to tell wliat contributionH these atoms make to planes such as (111)» (200), 
(220) of the cubic lattice. 

In the following table, the first column gives the indices of each reflexion 
referred to thi* cubic lattice. The last column shows the contribution of the 
various atoms. The second column gives the indices of the corresponding 
planes in the triclinic lattice. For instance, the planes (111), (111), (ill), 
(III) correspond to four planes of the tricliuic crystal with difloront indices. 
In general, a plane (A k 1) of tlie cubic lattice becomes a plane (11 K L) in the 
triclinic lattice, where 


II - A + 


:5A 


1 

2 ’ 


K 21 

L A L 


This relationship will be clear from fig. 2. 


Table 11. 


IniiicoM ri'forrod to 
oil bio axoH. 

Indiof’d refomnl to 
iri<‘linio axes. 

( Wlnbutioii 
frtmi atoiiH 



(220), (32(1), (122), (022) 

O, -Al, 


(2(M)), (020), (002) 

(202), (:)o2), (l40) 

(), ) Al. Si 


(220), (22«), (202) \ 

(202), (022), (022) / 

(WO). (T<)4).(I42)\ 

(3l2). (242). (412) / 

Oj f Al, ! Si 


(222), (222), (222), (222) 

(440), («i0), (244), (044) 

(), + Al, Si 


(400), (010), (004) 

(404), ((i04), (280) 

(>5 1- Al, 1 Si 



It is, of course, to be expected that distortion of the structure will modify 
these atomic contributions, but nevertheless planes of the typo (200), (220), 
(222), (400) should give powerful reflexions. Planes of the type (111) will have 
a small reflecting power owing to the opposition of oxygen and aluminium. 

This prediction is strikingly verified if rotation photographs are taken with 
the 6 axis and c axis of cyanite as axes of rotation. This corres[>onds to rotating 
the cubic lattice around its edge, or around its face-diagonal. In fig. 3 the 
diagram on tlie right is a reproduction of the rotation photograph, while that 
on the left shows the position of the spots due to the principal planes of the cubic 
lattice. The time of exposure was short and the number of spots which appear 
on the plates is small, but it will be seen that the most prominent reflexions are 
duo to the simple cubic planes. A very similar ca^e has been discussed in a 
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paper on chrysoberyl,* wherci an orthorhombic crystal is baaed on a hexagonal 
close-packed assemblage, and the rotation photographs show strongly all the 
planes of the hexagonal lattice. 
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(222) 
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|(22u) 
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Kia. 3.--Comparison of Hj^ots from rotation photo]^raj»hs of Cvnniti' (right) with those duo 
to principal planes of the cubic lattice {left)--(/. lig. 2 . Spots in the right-hand dia¬ 
gram corresponding to spots in the left-hand diagram an* contained in circ'lcs. Tbo 
length, 1), repn*senta tho distance of the axis of rotation from the photographic plate. 


This evidence seems to show definitely that the tricliuic crystal AlgftiO.-, is 
based on a simple cubic asbcmblage of close-packed oxygen atoms. The crystal 
is an example of a comjdcx pattern formed by the ahiminiuni and silicon atoms, 
based on a very simple arrangement of oxygen atoms. The unit cell appears to 
have 80 unsymmetrical a form because the number of oxygen atoms in it muat 
be a multiple of five, owing to the formula Al 2 SiOs, and there is no simple way 
of outlining a cell in either assemblage of closest packing which brings in this 
number. The complete analysis of the crystal does not appear to be an im¬ 
possible problem, although the number of parameters involved is very great 
indeed. For instance, in the rotation diagram the reflexions may be divided 
into two sets. Certain of them, as explained above, are due to the planes of 
the cubic lattice, and the oxygen atoms contribute largely to these reflexions. 

• IM. ci<.. § 2. 
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The remaindei are not planes of the cubic lattice, and the coutributiouH of the 
oxygen, atoms will be very small even allowing for a slight distortion of the 
oxygen arrangement. By considering only these latter reflexions, the structure 
to be found reduces to an arrangement of aluminium and silicon atoms ah)ne. 
Further, these atoms may be expected by analogy with other compounds to be 
very close to certain definite positions between the oxygen assemblage, and these 
positions are still further restricted by the consideration that the aluminium 
and silicon atoms will be dispersed as evenly as possible amongst the interstices. 
This illustrates the way in which the predominating influence of the oxygen 
atoms in the structure aids analysis. 

T). Sfrndutrs fmsed on Hexa()oml VImf'-packinq of Oxygen 

Tn the following table a comparison is made between the structural dimen¬ 
sions of a scries of compounds based with one possible ex('eption on the hexagonal 
assemblage. An orthorhombic cell containing 10 oxygen atoms has b(*cn chosen 
as the unit structure in all cases. 


Ki'xiigtaiul < loiM3>packi‘(l HXMoinbla^o 

4 42 

6 36 

r> 40 

4 

•35 

BuO (Uihexa^otial pyrnniidal) 

1-38 

9-32 

5 38 

4 

•35 

(Hhombohedial holoherlnil) 

4-33 

9-r.o 

4S 

= 1 

•37 

licAlgOf (Orthorhombir) 

♦ •42 

9-39 

5 47 

- 4 

•37 

(Mk, Fo),.SiO, „ 

1 1-78 

lU 21 < 

.1 89 

4 

47 

MK(;aSi()4 

1 4 SI.-. 

11-08 

6-.37 

1 

50 

(AlF)4Si()4 

1 4 64 

S-79 

8-38 

6 

to 


The first three comjiounds follow almost exactly the dimensions of the close- 
packed assemblage! with a distance of 2-7 A between neighbouring jwints. 
The structure is expaiuled by the insertion of the magnesium ions in olivme 
(Mg, Fe)gSi 04 , and still further by magnesium and calcium ions in monticellite, 
MgCaSiO*. 

The atoms are arranged in the same way in chrysoberyl, BeAl 204 , and in 
olivme,* or in the pure magnesium silicate forsterite, Mg.^Si() 4 , ThL'^ relation¬ 
ship has long been surmised from the (dose similarity of the axial ratios. Rota¬ 
tion photographs of BeAl 204 and (Mg, Fe) 2 Si ()4 show only such differences as 
would be expected from the replacement of the light beryllium atom by the 
heavy silicon atom, the two magnesium atoms occupying the places of the two 
alimiinium atoms, it has also been considered, from their similarity in crystal¬ 
line form, that MgCaSi 04 and Mg 2 Si 04 have a similar structure. X-ray examina- 
* W. L. Bragf; and O. B. Brown, ‘ Z. f. Krist,,’ vol. 63, p. 538 (1626). 
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tion has confirmed this in an interesting way. In Mg 2 Si 04 the magnesium atoms 
are of two kinds, half being situated at centres of symmetry and half on reflexion 
planes of the orthorhombic space group. In MgCaSiO^ calcium atoms replace 
magnesium atoms of the latter typo on the reflexion planes, the magnesium 
atoms still occupying the symmetry centres. The two compounds are strictly 
isomorphous, being foimded on the same space group, in contrast to a pair of 
compounds such as cal cite and dolomite where the replacement of half the 
calcium by magnesium lowers the symmetry.* When so large an ion as Ca * ' 


0 


n ~ 





<-r-> 



c 




Oxygen atoms approximately 
i a below plane of paper. 

Oxygen atoms approximately 
i a above plane of paper 
(included to show a com¬ 
plete tetrahedral group). 

Oxygen atoms approximately 
I a below plane of paper. 
Tha<fo marked d indicate 
a tetrahedral group formed 
from atoms marked u by 
inversion about a symmetry 
oontre. An oxygen atom has 
been removed to show them. 


Ooo 


Ca, Mg and Al atoms 
in plane of }>a|>er. 



# 


Ca, Mg and Al atoms 
i a below plane of 
paper. 

Si or Be atoms con¬ 
tained in the tetrahe¬ 
dral groups of oxy¬ 
gen atoms. 


* K. W. G. Wyckoff and H. E. Merlin, ‘ Am. J. Sci.,’ vol, 8, p. 447 (1924). 
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forms part of the structure, the oxygen atoms depart widely from a closest- 
packed arrangement, and the similarity in structure between MgCaSi 04 on 
the one hand, and MgjSiOf and BeAl 204 on tlie other hand, must be considered 
exceptional. The structures are shown in fig. 4. 

The measurements which we have made on topaz (AlF) 2 Si 04 are not sufficient 
to toll whether it may be included as an example of closest-packing. Fluorine 
and oxygen occupy very nearly the same space in crystalline structures. The 
small molecular volume for each atom, ranking fluorine with oxygon, indicates 
an approach to close-packing. The axial lengths are in approximate agree¬ 
ment with close-packing, and the sixth order reflexion from the c face of topaz 
is exceedingly strong. All these considerations indicate that topaz is founded 
on a close-packed coll whose ideal dimensions would be a = 4'42, 6 = 9-36, 
c = 8*10, containing six rows of atoms in the c direction, as against four in the 
other units. On the other hand, although the analysis of the crystal is not 
completed, the preliminary results show that a wide depfirture from close 
packing has taken place, and it is not certain whether it may be regarded as 
derived from the simple arrangcmimt. 

The spinel (MgAl 204 ) structure may be classed with this set of crystals. 
The oxygen atoms in spinel are close to the positions of a cubic face-centred 
lattice, with magnesium atoms between four oxyg(‘n atoms and aluminium 
atoms between six oxygen atoms. The figures in Tabic I show that it occupies 
an intermediate position in closeness of packing between BeAl 204 and Mg 2 Si 04 . 
One magnesium atom in the molecule expands the structure slightly, and two 
atoms expand it still more. 

6. The ChondrodUe Group, 

The minerals of the chondrodite group afford an interesting example of 
morphotropy. Penfield and Howe showed that the addition of the moleoule 
Mg 2 Bi 04 to these compounds incroases by regular steps the length of the c axis, 
while the other two axes remain unchanged. Further, the axial lengths are 
related to those of forsterite, Mg 2 Si 04 . The table illustrating the relationship 
is taken from Groth’s ‘ Ghemische Krystallographie.’ 


Table III. 


Prolootite [SiO.jUtf Mg(F, OH)], 
Chondrodite [Si 04 ],Mg.[Hg(F, OH)], 

monoolinic 

a h c 

1-0803: 1 : 3x0-6287 

0 

90^ 0' 

monooUnio 

1-0803: 1 : 5 X 0-6280 

00® 0' 

Uumite [Si 04 ],M^[Mg(F, OH)], 
Olinohumito [Si 04 ] 4 MgffMg(F, OH)], 

orthorhombic 

1-0802; 1: 7x0-6201 

00® 0' 

monooUnio 

1*0803:1:0X0*6288 

00® 0^ 

Forsterite [Si 04 ]Mg, 

orthorhombic 

6 2a 2o 

1-0733: 1 : 2 x 0-6207 

00® 0' 
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This relationship has been discussed by Barlow and Tope,* who have shown 
that the equivalence parameters parallel to a and b are nearly constant, and 
that the parameter parallel to c shows a regular progression. 

X-ray mcasimunents of chondrodite, humito and clinolminite confirm the 
existence of a morphoiropic relationship, while showing that it is not so simple 
as the above table would indicate. Two axes of each crystal, which are at 
right angles to each other, are very nearly equal to the a and 6 axes of tdivine 
(Mg, Fe)aSi 04 . For convenience, these axes have been termed “ a and “ 6 " 
throughout tlic series. 

Table IV. 



a. 

1 

(Uivino 1 

4*7jr> A 

10*21 A 

Ohondrodito 

i -7:W A 

10*27 \ 

Uumitti 

4 738 A 

10*23 A 

CliiiohuTnitf 

4*7r, A 

1 

10*20 A 


The apparent spacings of the planes (001), parallel to the plane containing 
the a and b axes, show a regular progrtwsion. In the following tabhs the spacings 
are those corresponding to tlu^ first X-ray reflexion. 

Hj>acings parallel to (001). 

Olivine, (002) 2-99 A -= 2 x 1*496 A 

(.^ondrodite, (001) 7-44 A = 6 x 1*488 A 

Hninite, (002) 10*4:1 A - 7 x 1*490 A 

Clinohumite, (001) ? i:i*46 A = 9 x J *492 A 

This is precisely similar to the relationship shown m Table III. It would 
hold also for the “ c axes if these axes were at right angles to the “ a and 
“ b ” axes as is usually assumed. I'his is definitely not the case in the mono- 
clinic chondrodite,! the c axis of which makes an angle of 109° 2' with the a 
axis, and may not be true for prolectite and clinohumite (we have not been able 
to obtain specimens of prolectite, and the measurements of clinohumite are 
insufficient to determine the c axis with certainty). The unit cells, projected on 
the (100) planes, are shown in fig. 5. Their approximate dimensions were 

• Vide “The Chemical Signifioauoe of Crystal Struoture," W. J. Pope, ‘Proc. Royal 
Inst.; 1910. 

t Our setting of chondrodite, chosen so aa to make its relationsbip with olivine evident, 
is one which makes the angle “ a “ not a right angle. Our axes should be renamed in order 
to follow eonvention and make this the angle “ 3.” 


2 K 2 
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obtained from rotation photographs, and determined more precisely with the 
spectrometer. Tn olivine and humito the (001) spacing is halved. 



Olivino. Chondrodite. Humite. 

4 inolocules in unit cell. 2 moloculea in unit cell. 4 molocuIcB in unit cell. 

Fia. 5. 

The spectra given by the (001) planes of tlic four compounds are shown in 
fig. 6. They illustrate in an interesting way the relationship between the 
diffraction by the underlying simple arrangement of oxygen atoms, and that by 
tlie complex arrangement of magnesium and silicon atoms. In the first place, 
a very strong r<5llcxion appears in each case at an angle corresponding to a spacing 
of 1 *49 A, and is repeated again at a value of sin 0 twice as groat. Obviously, 
planes densely packed with atoms occur in sheets parallel to (001) at intervals 
of 1-49 A in all the crystals. In the second place this strong reflexion is the 
second, fiftli, seventh, and ninth in olivine, chondrodite, humite, and clino- 
humitc respectively. The crystalline pattern in so far as it concerns the (001) 
planes therefore repeats itself at intervals 2 X 1 -49 A, 5 X 1 *49 A, 7 X 1 - 49 A, 
9 X 1 '49 A. Those results can be interpreted in a very simple way. 

It has been shown that olivine is based on a hexagonal clostvpacked assemblage 
of oxygen atoms, slightly expanded by the insertion of the magnesium and iron 
atoms between ihti oxygen atoms. The relationshij) of olivine to the chondro- 
dito group and the appearance of the reflexions from (001) planes are explained 
if it is supposed that all these structures are based on hc'xagonal close packing. 
The unit cell in olivine is a rectangular block containing 16 oxygen atoms. The 
colls of the other crystals contain a larger number of oxygen atoms, owing to 
the complexity of the molecules. Tho way in which these cells are related to 
the hexagonal close-packed assemblage is shown in fig. 7. The cell grows by 
the addition of layers of oxygen atoms parallel to (001). There ore four such 
layers in olivine,* five in chondrodite. Humite differs from chondrodite in 

* The arrows in fig. 7 measure the spacings parallel to (001) which yield the first reflexion. 
In olivine and humite this spacing is equal to one half the length of the c axis. The flgs. 
6 and 7 together will make clear the relations of the spooit^ to the cell dimenaioDS. 




Qinohumiltf — M 5 y (Mgl:OH)j (SiQ,)_ 
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being orthorhombic, and it is imiKwsiblo that the cell should contain seven 
layers of oxygen atoms. A glance at the figure shows that a “ c ” axis, at right 



quouanQ \*ofiz>siuoj 


angles to “ a ” and “ 6 ,” does not end on another oxygen atom aftej passing 
an odd number of layers, and it is necessary to double its length, mpWmg 14 
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layers in all, before an orthorhombic cell is possible. In the monoclinic chon- 
drodite the c ” axis joins two oxygen atoms, five layers apart, and displaced 



I'lO. 7.- -Diagram showing relations o£ spaeings to (001) in Olivine ami the members of the 
Chondroclito Series to the hexagonal close-packecl aHsemblage of Oxygen ions. Tho 
layers of Oxygen ions are projected on tho (100) plane. I'ho shaded cireliss represent 
ions a/2 above and below those represented by unshadtxl eireles. 

relatively to each other in the b direction. In clinohumite the number of layers 
is cither 9 or 18. 

1'he magnesium and silicon atoms will presumably occupy places between 
six and four oxygen atoms respectively in the chondrodito group as they do in 
olivine. Arranged in this way they lie in the layers of oxygen atoms at intervals 
of 1 *49 A parallel to (001), and therefore the reflexions corresponding to these 
spacings are very strong as shown in fig. 6. 

The underlying hexagonal assemblage can be further tested by examining 
the reflexions of planes parallel to tho a axis, and making an angle of 60° with 
(001). In olivine, for example, the reflexion (062) is strong for the same reason 
that (004) is strong, one plane being derived from the other by a rotation of 60° 
about the pseudohoxagonal a axis, and both being densely packed with atoms. 
The corresponding reflexions (with complicated indices) in chondrodite and 
hiunite are also very strong. Just as in the case of oyanite, the reflexions are of 
two classes. The hexagonal asseniblage of oxygen atoms produces a simple set 
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of reflexions, which are in general very strong unless it happens that these atoms 
are opposed by the magnesium and silicon atoms. The complex pattern of the 
latter atoms produces a complex series of reflexions to which the oxygon atoms 
make very little contribution. 


7. Open Structures, 

The arrangements of oxygon atoms in clostjst packing, considcnid abovt^, arc 
the simplest types of oxygon assemblage on which a structure can be based. 
Closest packing appe>ars to bo the exception rather than the rule, even when the 
atoms combined with oxygen are such as fit into the interstices of the oxygen 
assemblage. The figures in Table I, for instance, show that cyanitc is the only 
one of the three forms of AlgSiO.-, which has oxygon atoms in closest packing. 
In the various forms of silica, SiOj, and in beryl, BcjAlgSiftOis, the large volumes 
associated with each oxygen atom, and the low refractive indices, indicate 
directly that the structures are open. 

Although the arrangements of the oxygon atom in those loss oornp.act struc¬ 
tures is complicated, it would seem that the estimato of about 2*7 A for the 
distance between two neighbouring oxygen atoms is of tbo greatest help in 
examining the structures. In beryl,* for example, the structure of the 
dihexagonal bipyrainidal crystal is determined by seven parameters. The unit 
cell contains 36 oxygen atoms. If an oxygen atom is placed in the general 
position, it is multiplied into 24 by the operations of symmetry. It can be shown 
that the co-ordinates of the atom in the general position ore defined within 
very small limits by the condition that no two oxygen atoms shall bo closer 
than 2-7 A. If these limits are passed, the condition is violated at one place 
or another in the cell. These atoms being fixed, there is only one possible way 
in which the remaining 12 oxygen atoms can be placed, and further only one 
possible way in which the silicon, aluminium, and beryllium atoms can be placed 
in suitable interstices within the oxygen assemblage. Thus a determination 
of the space group, combined with the conception of oxygen-packing, leads 
directly tyo an approximate solution of the whole structure which is confirmed 
by the X-ray analysis. The diagram of the structure in fig. 8 shows the way 
in which the oxygen atoms are densely packed in certain regions, but leave open 
channels around the hexagonal axes which account for the large volume per 
oxygen atom and low refractive index of the crystal. 

One of the authors has made an attempt to analyse phenacite,t 6628104. 

* W. L. Bragg and J. West, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo./ A. vol. Ill, p. 691 (1926). 
t ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 642 (1927). 
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In this crystal, in contrast to Mg2Si04, the oxygen atoms are not in an arrange¬ 
ment of closest packing, although the volume associated with each oxygen atom 
is not much greater than the lower limit of 13*9 A. 



Fm. 8. 



Oxygen aloms at 0*94 A above 
plane of paper. 

Oxygen atoms at 0*94 X below 
plane of paper. 

Oxygon atoms on retloxion plane 
(2-29 A below plane of paper). 


t Silicon atoms on reflexion plane. 

Aluminium atonis in plane of 
• paper. 

o Beryllinm atoms in plane of paper. 



Oxygon atoms 0*68 A above 
plane of pai>er. 

Oxygen atoms 0*68 A below 
plane of paper. 


• Silicon atoms. 


The most interesting compounds as yet analysed, and those which throw 
most light on tho role played by silicon in the silicates, are the various forms of 
silica Si02 itself. The structure of ^-quartz has been determined by Sir W. H. 
Bragg and R. B. Gibbs,* and by Wyckoff,t that of p-cristobalite by Wyckofft 
and by SelyakofE, Strontinsky and Krasinko£E,§ and that of ^-tridymite by 

♦ * Roy. Soo. Proo,/ A. voL 109, p. 406 (1926). 

t ‘ Am. J. SoL; vol. 11, pp. 62,101 (1926). 

X ‘ Am. J. Sd.,’ vol. 9, p. 448 (1926). 

S ‘ Z. f. rhysik,’ vol. 33, p. 63 (1926). 
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Gibbs.* The structure of a-quartz has been outlined, if not completely deter¬ 
mined, by Gibbs.t In his pai)er ontridymite Gibbs reviews these various forms, 
which are all of the open type. The silicon atom is in every case surrounded by 
four oxygen atoms which are at the corners of a tetrahedron. In p-cristobalite 
this tetrahedron is regular in form, in the other crystals it is not necessarily 
regular but the distortion is not grciut. Every oxygen atom forms part of two 
noighboiuing tetrahedral groups which are linked together in this way. The 
average distance betwceit oxygen atoms in these structures is somewhat Icsss 
than the value 2*7 A of which so much use has been made in the i)reHent paper. 
It is about 2-52 A in p-cristobulito and p-tridymite, and 2*58 A in quartz. 

Gibbs draws attention to the fact that this regularity in arrangement of the 

oxyg(m atoms strongly suggests a grouping of oppositely charged ions Si"*"^ 
and 0 . This supposition gives a natmal explanation of the high symmetry 

of which the groups are capable. However, if this view is accepted it seems 
logical to apply it not only to the group SiO^ , but also to PO4 " , SO4 , 

0104", which the Si04 group resembles in form. This, of course, is Kosscl’s 
well-known conception of the acid radicles as oxygen ions surrounding highly- 
charged positive ions. 

Whether the silicon atoms can bo regarded jis ions, or whether they are bound 
in some structural way to the oxygen atoms, is immaterial to the method of 
analysis developed in the present paper. This merely makes use of the cm pirical 
fact that an oxygen to oxygen distance of 2 • 6 A to 2 • 7 A is observed in all these 
compounds. The approximate constancy of the distance, whatever its cause, 
results in regular arrangements of four or six oxygen atoms aromid the atoms 
of certain metals or of silicon. The examples of structures which have been 
given in this paper are intended to show how useful a clue this oxygen 
arrangement provides for the analysis of silicates in general. 

Summary. 

The silicates present a highly interesting series of problems for X-ray analysis, 
because the number of crystalline forms is so large, and because they have been 
investigated very thoroughly as regards their crystallographical and opGcal 
properties, and the way in which isomorphous replacement of one constituent 
by another takes place. On account of their complexity and low symmetry a 
direct attack on their structure is difficult. In the present paper an attempt is 

* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 361 (1926). 
t ‘ Roy. Soo. Proc.,’ A, vol, 110, p. 443 (1926). 
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made to find the atomic arrangement by making use of certain characteristic 
features of oxygen compounds. 

We owe to Wasastjerna the suggestion that the oxygen ion appears to occupy 
a much larger space in crystalline structures than most of the positive ions to 
which it is bound. One of the authors showed that in a number of oxygen 
compounds the form of the structure appeared to be governed almost entirely 
by a packing together of oxygen atoms, the other atoms being inserted into the 
interstices. The highly interesting form of silica investigated by W. H. Bragg, 
Gibbs, Wyckoll and others shows that this is true for silica as well as for the 
metallic atoms we studied. 

In this paper we have regarded each series of silicates, classified together by 
the mineralogist as belonging to a mineral species although there is a wide 
variation in chemical composition, as based on a characteristic type of oxygen 
assemblage. A number of structures are based on the cubic or hexagonal arrange¬ 
ments of closest pocking of oxygen atoms, the metal and silicon atoms being 
inserted into this framework. The dimensions of the unit cell are related to 
the fundamental spacings of this simple background of oxygen atoms, on which 
the complex pattern formed by the other atoms is embroidered. Closest- 
packing is foimd for an extended series of compounds, ranging from BeO, 
AI2O3, BeAl204, and MgAl204, to cyanite Al2Si05, olivine (MgFe)2Si04^ 
monticellite MgCaSi04, and the chondroditc [(Mg0H)2Mg3(8i04)2l group. 

The arrangement of oxygen atoms is in general more complex, closest-packing 
being an exceptionally simple case, but such compounds as have been analysed 
indicate that the packing of oxygen atoms remains the predominant feature 
of the structure. The results of X-ray analysis suggest that formulae for the 
silicates should in the first place be adjusted so as to contain the correct number 
of oxygen atoms. The very interesting explanations of isomorphous replace¬ 
ment advanced amongst others by Zambonini and Wherry still hold good, but 
take on a new aspect when the importance of the oxygen atoms in the structure 
is considered. 

We wish to express our gratitude to Dr. A. Hutchinson, V.K.S., for the trouble 
which he has taken in finding for us crystal specimens suitable for examination. 
Mr. W. H. Taylor has taken the rotation photographs which we have used in 
our calculations, and has helped with the calculations themselves and the 
preparation of the diagrams. Port of the apparatus used in the investigation 
was presented to the Laboratory by the General Electric Company of America, 
and part by Messrs. Metropolitan-Vickers whom we wish to thank for their 
generous gifts. 
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added March 2, 1927.--Referenc<! should have been made in paragraph 
2 of this paper to an article by V. M. Goldschmidt, “ Die Gesetzc der Kr3r8tal- 
lotibeinio.’’* This article, which is one of a series entitled “ Geochemiscfhe Vcrteil- 
nngsgesetze der Elemente,'’ deals with the crystallinit structures of simple 
inorganic compounds. 'I'ho author and his collaborators have extended greatly 
the numhers of members in the various scries of structural types. Goldschmidt 
discusses the apparent size of the ionic or utennic " bausteine,” arriving at a 
set of radii closely corresponding to, though more extensive than, the set pro¬ 
posed by Wasastjerna or the author’s figures in their modified form. Ho gives 
a highly interesting review of the sets of similar stnictures. The review 
accentuates in a striking manner a feature which has become more and more 
evident as analysis has been extended, the feature that geometrical considera¬ 
tions of arrangement of the constituents appear to be of so miuih more impor¬ 
tance than chemient constitution in determining crystalline form. The present 
pap*r is concerned with oiu' piirticular asjHJct of this general feature. Gold¬ 
schmidt makes a brief reference to the constitution of the silicates. The sug¬ 
gestions which he makes as to the constitution of the more complex forms 
camiot as yet be teste<l, but our results indicate that they may need revision in 
some respects. 

Zachariasent has determined the space group of one of the crystals discussed 
in the present j«i])cr, phenacite. Tie assigns to this crystal a hexagonal space 
lattice (s})ace group (?3j) whereas we base it on a rhombohedral space lattice 
(space group (®8e)- have chcxked this point by means of a rotation photo¬ 
graph about an axis, which according to Zachariasen should be the “ a ” axis 
of the hexagonal lattice. The resulting photograph proves the non-existence 
of an identity-period corresponding to Zachariasen’s “ a ” axis, the refiexions 
being on the other hand in positions explained by the rhombohedral lattice.] 

• ‘ Vid. Sclsk. Skr. M-N. Kl.,’ 1926, No. 2 (Oslo). 

t W. Zachariasen, ‘ Norsk, gool. Tidakr.,’ vol. 9, p. 65 (1926). 
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ByC. G. Dabwin, F.R.S., and W. H. Watson, Ph.D., Edinburgh University. 

(Received January 20, 1927.) 


1. The rotation of the plane of polarisation of light by a magnetic field pro¬ 
vides perhaps one of the easiest approaches to a study of the spectroscopic 
behaviour of ordinary substances. The present work is an analysis of the 
available measures of the dispersion of this magnetic gyration. Several formulfie 
have been proposed for it, and these will be reviewed below, but it has proved 
most convenient to take one of them and use that; afterwards testing, to the 
rather limited extent possible, how far otliers would fit the facts. The test is 
made with the formula given by Becquerel* in 1897, 


V 


e ^ 
2m(? dX ’ 


( 1 . 1 ) 


where n is the refractive index, X the wave-length and V is Verdet’s constant, 
the rotation of the plane of polarisation per c«»ntimetre per gauss. If this 
formula fits, and wc shall find that it does, it should give the value of e/w. 
A few values were worked out by Becquerel himself on the rather meagre data 
available at that time, and later Siertsema obtained more accxirate values for 
some other substances. All these gave ejm roughly of the right order of 
magnitude, and this fact was duly noted in the text-books and has been copied 
from one to another ever since, but usually without giving any numerical values 
at all. Since Larmor’s theorem fails to liold for molecules we should hardly 
expect to find the ordinary value, but nevertheless it seemed useful to 
analyse all the experimental measures available, so as to discover if any regularity 
would emerge. In the physical journals there are several results of this type 
for particular substances, but they are very much scattered, and it should prove 
convenient to collect together an analysis of all the substances for which the 
gyration has been measured. We are not attempting any deep theory of the 
matter, but merely a convenient summary which may prove useful when the 
time comes for a proper theory of the spectroscopic behaviour of ordinary 
substances of the type that has been so successful for monatomic gases and 
vapours. It is outside the scope of the present work to discuss the behaviour 
of the gyration of light of frequency very close to opaque bands ; this has been 


• ‘ C. R.,’ vol. 126, p. 679 (1897). 
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the subject of many experiments, but they are not by any means concordant, 
and take us deep(?r into the unknown theory than it is possible at present to 
go.* To avoid this trouble we have limited ourselves to transparent substances, 
that is, to regions of the spectrum far from the bands which cause the optical 
effects. The data have been extmctcd from Landolt and Bornsiein’s tables 
(edition 1921), in some cases supplemented from the original sources, and it 
has not, of course, been possible to assess the merit of each of the individual 
measures recorded. In a few cases there are measures of the gyration but not 
of the refraction; and we are greatly indebted to Dr. I. {), Somerville of the 
Chemical Department of the University of Edinburgh for measuring some of 
these refractive indices for us. 

A complete analysis of gyration without prejudice would involve first of all 
analysis of refractive indices into dispersion formulae. It appears that there 
are few substances for which this lias been done, and it would involve a quite 
extravagant amount of labour to do it here. The groat practical advantage 
of Becqucrel’s formula over the others is that it can be applied without this 
previous analysis. The present work Avill show that all the transparent sub¬ 
stances, solid, liquid, and gas, with one exception, are fitted by Becquerers 
formula satisfactorily. In a few cases the dispersion of the refractive index 
has been analysed into terms, and in these a test can be made between rival 
formulae. Tlie test is not very exacting, but in no case is there conclasive 
evidence of misfit. Wlieii the influemai of the infra-red bands (which are 
inoperative magnetically) has been eliminated, the actual values of ejm are found 
to range from 60 to 100 per cMuit. of the ordinary value. Th(5 one exception is 
oxygen gas, which totally declines to fit not only Becquerds formula, but also 
the most natural alternative to it. Wc shall discuss this in its place. 

2. We must now review the theory of the dispersion of gyration. It is 
convenient to use, not the refractive index and Verdet constant, but the more 
primitive “ scattering constants/’ which describe the w'aves scattered by an 
element of the substance, under the stimulus of a given vibrating electric force. 
When an element of volume dv of a substance is acted on by an electric force 
Ej, e*'* in the presence of a magnetic field H along it emits waves which are 
those that would bo given by an electric moment adv/^ E*^**'*> ip dv/in 
along X and y respectively. Wes call a and p the refraction and gyration of the sub¬ 
stance. They are, of course, functions of the frequency v.f It is not then hard 

* This is not intended to exclude the gyration by sodium vapour of light near the D lines : 
but os that is more or less completely understood we need not discuss it here. 

t We shall throughout speak of frequonoy as the number of vibrations in Tut sec. 
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to construct from a and p the ordinary optical constants. Kight- and left- 
handed circularly polarised waves are transmitted without change of form but 
with different velocities, so that their refractive indices are n' and n", given by 
the positive routs of the equations 


n* + 2 


± P. 


( 2 . 1 ) 


and the rotation of the plane of polarisation in unit length is 


V 

2c 


(n' - »"). 


( 2 . 2 ) 


When incident light has frequency not very close to any of the characteristic 
lines of the substance, p is much smaller than a, and we can write 




where n now means the refractive index for zero magnetic 


field. Thus 


V.H 


V /da 
c ^ I dn 


(2.H) 


This formula does not in any way involve the assumption that the matter is 
rarefied, but is true for any density. 

It remains to express a and p in terms of atomic tpmntities, and to do so we 
need not go very deep into atomic theory but may make use of the general 
principles given in Kramer’s* theory of dispersion ; there does not seem any 
reason to restrict these principles to the case of separattvl atoms. In any 
substance associated with an absorption line of frequency (o there is a vecitor A 
proportional to the electric moment of the “ virtual oscillator.” Under ele^'tric 
force Ec*' * the system acquires induced electric moment 

fA.(BA) I A(EA) ]^., , 

l <0 — V <u 4 ' V J 

where A is the complex quantity conjugate to A. In a magnetic field H along 
z the line will split into components of differing frequencies. The || com¬ 
ponents do not concern us here. For the ± suppose that (o becomes co 4* e 
and < 0 —c. (It is probable that one lino may give several e’s, but this may be 
disregarded, as it is easy to see that the final result will be merely a suitable 
average of their effects.) Associated with w + e we shall have a vector A,, 
which gives right-hand circularly polarised light, so that = — iA/ = A,.. 


* Kramer and Heisenberg, f. Phyaik/ vol. 31, p. 691 (1925). 
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Similarly for u—c we have At‘ =■ iAf = Aj. Adding the effects of the two 
lines together we have (omitting a factor of proportionality) 


" - ^ »+v+v} + V-v+» -■,+;) 

f = I A-1‘ -1 A.l‘ M 


Wo shall only consider values of v far from co, so that these expressions may be 

expanded writing —^- ,—rs, etc. Wo must also allow that 

CO -t-e—V CO—V (co—v)* 


|A,P will be perhaps not exactly equal to[A||^; say they are respectively 
I ± SI. Then 



p = 281 




( 2 . 6 ) 


This is to be summed over all the lines characteristic of the substance. If 
we apply the pure theory of dispersion of Lorentz, we take 81 = 0 and e equal 
to the Larmor rotation, and so have 



(2.7) 


Substituting this in (2.3) we get 

0 av 


( 2 . 8 ) 


which is Becquerol’s result. 

3. Several formula have been proposed for the gyration. Translated into 
torms of p the chief ones are — 

A: 4covy(co*—V*)* Lorentz, and Drude’s “ Hall Effect.” 

B: 2v/(co*—V*) Drude’s “ Molecular Currents.” 

C: l/(co^—V*) Mascort and Ladenburg. 


We see that theory indicates the possibility of both A and B. Drude deduced 
B from the idea that the motion of the electron carrying his molecular current 
loads the magnetic forc» in the light waves, in much the same way that the 
electric force is loaded by the motion of the electron. It is at least doubtful 
whether his derivation is correct, for working from the same basis one of the 
present writers recently obtained an A term instead.* The discarepancy seems 
to lie in the fact that Drude’s argument gives a Sellmeier formula for the refrac¬ 
tion instead of the more correct formula of Lorentz, and the difference, not very 
* Darwin, ‘ Proo. Camb. FhiL See.,’ vcL 22. p. 817 (1820). 
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significant for refraction, becomes of capital importance in gyration, as this is 
essentially a second-order phenomenon. In spite of this doubt as to Drude’s 
derivation, there can be no doubt that B terms are admissible. 

There is some experimental evidence for the presence of B terms, but it is 
not very satisfactory. Among others Wood* examined the behaviour of 
gyration on going through one of the absorption lines of a rare earth solution, 
and obtained the change of sign which a B term implies. There is, however, 
the theoretical difficulty that, if there is even quite a small A term present as 
well, it should swamp the effect of B when the incident light is near the band. 
So if the experimental result is accepted as implying a B term, it at the same time 
excludes the presence of an A. If, as seems more probable, both are present, 
the proper place to search for B is at a distance from the band, which is exactly 
the method pursued here. 

When the incident frequency is far from the absorption band of the substance, 
we may expand in powers of v and have 

A : V + 2 -1- 3 -2!; B : v + (3.1) 

CO* CO* co^ CO* 


If the rofraction has not been analyaed co is unknown, and these only differ 
in the third term, usually a small quantity. It follows that the only satis¬ 
factory discrimination for a B term can bo made when the refraction has been 
analysed so that co is known, and this is the case for comparatively few 
substances. Wo shall return to this later. 

A term of typo C would be indistinguishable from B when v is near co, but at 
a distance it will make the Verdet constant vary approximately as v instead of 
V* This formula was first suggested on insufficient grounds by Mascartf 
long ago, but has recently been revived by Iiadenbuig.]; Its interest is that 
it seems to be required to express the gyration of oxygen. Ladonbtirg pointed 
out that in a paramagnetic substance more atoms would be pointing one way 
than the other, and that this would cause an unequal effect on right and left 
circular light. As a rough attempt he made a rather natural modification of 
Lorentz’s development of the theory. In our notation his formula reads as 


I+ 81 _ I-81 

co* — (v + e)* CO* — (v — e)*’ 


(3.2) 


* Wood, R- W., ‘ Phil Mag.,* voL 9, p, 726 (1906). 
t Mascart, Joubert, * Le 90 Q 8 sur r41eotrioit4,* 1. 

X Ladenbuig, * Z. f. Physik,* vol. 34, p. 902 (1925). 
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which gives a 0 term and an A terra. But great doubt must attach to his 
suggestion, for the denonuiiator of the first tennis (co+c+v) (w — e— v), so that 
one factor belongs to the line to + e and the other to to — e. If wo make the 
more natural hypotliesis of writing it as (to h s)® — v®, we conform to the 
general theory above and come back to (2.6). If it were not for the experimental 
values for oxygen, it would seem that a C term was inadmissible. 

The theory of the line spoe.tra of metallic vapours, etc., has reached such 
perfection that theoretical predictions about their gyration can be accepted 
with some confidenct*. Ladtmburg’s idea of paramagnetic gyration has been 
developed by Frenkel,* who obtains the B term instead of the C, but makes an 
oversight which vitiates some of his final deductions. The matter was recently 
studied by one of us,f and the following are the main results:—When the 
temperature is so high that all tlie stationary states belonging to the tervi- 
multiplet are present to their full extent, a rather complicated compensation 
occurs between the Si’s of the separate lines of the multiplet in such a way 
that the B term is exactly annulled, while the A term corresponds exactly to 
the Larmor rotation, and this in spite of the anomalous Zeeman efiEect. In 
such a case, then, Becquerel’s formula would lead to the ordinary value of fl/w. 
At low temperatures, on the other hand, the term-multiplot will be incomplete 
and the A term will in general have ati abnormal value, either too great or too 
small, and a B term will appear inversely proportional to the tcunperature. 

Th(^ model from which these results come is essentially paramagnetic, and is 
much too specialised to suggest with any confidence what is to be expected in 
other coses; but we may perhaps anticipate a tendency for B terms to be para¬ 
magnetic, that is, inversely ]»roportional to the temperature. We shall indeed 
see that there is practically no evidence of a B term in any of the diamagnetic 
substances examined. Unfortunately, most ordinary paramagnetic substances 
are coloured and so have not been studied here ; the one exception is oxygen, 
and this requires not a B term but a C, and for this there is at prijscnt no theory. 
We shall often use the expression “ paramagnetic ” for a B term. 

The general conclusion is that the chief effect will be an A term, and this has 
the advantage of lending itelf to easy computation. In cases where the refrac¬ 
tion has been analysed into terms it is possible to test for a B ter»n, but wo shall 
find no certain evidence of its presence in any substance. The outcome is that 
a single constant, the coefficient of the A term, suflicos to describe the gyration 

• Krenkel ‘ Z. f. vol. 30, p. 216 (1»20). 

t Darwin, ‘ Roy. Sw, Proc.,’ A, vol. 112, p. 314 (1926). 
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of each substance. The process of analysis and a few further considoratioiiB 
will be given in the next section. 

4. In applying Becquerers formula we must be prepared for different magnetic 
effects from the different lines or bands which contribute to the refraction. Thus 
we may expect to have 




2 ( 0 .. 


2mc» -- v“)-- 


(A.l) 


The (piantity measures th<‘ departure of the* line* <o^ from (exhibiting the 
normal liurinor rotation. We call y the wtu/Hdic atiomahj ; it’ is the chhd 
object of the present work to find it for all possible snbstanei's. Tin* anomaly 
is called unity {(*r the normal ease of the Larmor rotation. 

If, then, we evaluate for an arbitrary frequency v by BoequereFs equation 


/ 2w?c^ rtX 

(4.2) 

wo shall have 


Y(v) i:.Y.W.(v), 

(4.3) 

where 



(4.0 


'^I'hus y(y) is a weighted average*, of the y’s of all the lines. The nearer v is to 
any o, the greater will be tlu> assoeiati^d W,. 1'he infra-red lint's of most 
substances are due to atomic motions, and so have y 0. Consequtiiitly y 
is usually low in the red and, as the iniliK'nce of the infra-red bands on the 
refraction diminislies, ris(»H asymptotically in tlie blue to a fixed value. We 
shall see this effect in many substances. In must eastis gyration has not been 
measured very far into the ultra-violet, and a discrimination of the different 
values of y for the separate lines lias not ever been found possible. Sometimes 
dispersion formulae are given with a constant term, say, A«. 2(o«)/ (w*® — v®), 
with o)« infinite. When such a term is differentiated the result vanishes, so 
that these terms do not affect the gyration, and even if allowance is made for 
the finiteness of co®, the weighting factor W* will be small. We conclude 
that what our work really determines is the magnetic anomaly for the main 
group of lines in the nearest part of the ultra-violet. 

The test for a B term can be applied if the ci)’s are known. Suppose that only 
one line is operative. Then instead of (4.1) we have 


P = 


cH 


4(i>v 


_ 


+ B 


2v 1 

—v*i ’ 


(4.6) 
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If wo calculate y tho usual way, we shall get a value which is not constant 

with varying v, but involves a factor 1 -h * — ^ , and the second term will 

A 2co 

measure the influence of the li term. Let Xq, X bo the wave-lengths iiasociated 


X ® 

with w, V, then this term is proportional to 1 — 


Taking extreme values 


in the red and the blue, wo can see how y would tshangt*, if the dLspersion were 
wholly duo to a B terrn, and more gcuierally c*Hn <».stirnatc wliat })art may be due 
to it. The sign of tlie B t(Tin depends on that of SI in (2.G), and there is nothing 
to show whether it sliould hn positive or negative. 

The actual computation is viry sim])hi. It is required to find ^ 

This was calculated by use of a three-ordinate int(‘rpolation formula i*onnectiug 
n with log X. A single numerical multiplhr then converts the V**nlet constant 
from minufi's of an? into (urcular measure, the logarithm from common to 
natural, and introduces the factor ej2*tu^ (throughout we, use elnic= 1*77 < 
10^ E.M.U.). To conform witli modern practice wave-lengths are in Angstrom 
units, instead of the units p,(x,teii times as large, which have often been used in 
work on refraction. 

6. Wo begin with a discussion of Iv(1, ^^hich will illustrate several points of 
detail. The refraction of tliis substance has been fitted by Goldhammer* 
with high accuracy to a formula 


f7 


^ ^ 1 Al , Ao I _ Ago 

fh ft (0() — V (Oi — V CO^ — V t*^ao 


(5.1) 


where coq, Wg correspond to wave-lengths 

510000, 1575, 1067, 


while the wave-length for w* in so short as to give a constant term. In con¬ 
formity with § 4 we therefore expect that the gyration will fit the equation 


flH . 4(i)iv 
i ^ (toi® - v‘^)‘ 


+ TiAg 


4toov ) 


(5.2) 


with the other two terms omitted. The Verdet constant has be**n measured 
in the visible and far into the infra-red, but unfortunately not in the ultra¬ 
violet. Table I shows the results. In the third column (I) is worked 


* Ooldhaiumor, * DisporHion u. Abyorplion des Lichlos,’ p. 63. With X in unita of 
10~* cm., ho gives 

1 j _ OdH)1924 . 0-000697tt . 605*59 

-a -0-01 1 (O.I570)*"^X*-(61 009)*' 

2 L 2 
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out from (5.2), taking = ya “ 1- column is the ratio : 

Vottic (!)• Il' will be seen that it is remarkably constant over this very wide 
range. In the fourth column BecquereFa formula is applied (using the ordinary 
value of ejm) without analysis of the dispersion, and in the sixtk column the 
corresponding y is V„,,a.: V,.„|, (II), This is the weightcid mean of (4.3), and 
it will be s(*cn how the influence of the infra-red line gradually disappears with 
shortening wave-length, so that y rises asymptotically to a value identical 
with the constant value of the fifth eolumn. This illustrates the process to be 
carried out for other substances where the dispersion has not been analysed, 
and it is clear that the asymptotic valtie of column 6 determines y just as well 
as the constant value of column 5. 


Table I.—KCl. 


Aj. 

Vnhs. 

200(H» 

0 207 

I.KHMI 

4»;n7 

10000 

4» SO* 

9000 

1 051 

0708 

2 012 

5893 

2*07 

5401 

3 10 

4007 

1 OO 

*358 

5*34 


Vc-uU-. (I). 

I Vc«u (li) 

o-2()l 

0 415 

*73 

0*581 

1 081 

1154 

1*340 

MO 

2 515 

2 53 

3 33<> 

3*41 

3 952 

3 90 

5*845 

5 90 

0*509 

0 73 


Avcriif^o niioiiiHly 



IOO7 (11) 

7S 5 

50*0 

79 7 

04*5 

79 0 

74*8 

7S*1 

75*1 

HU 0 

79*4 

79*5 

78 3 

80*0 

79*5 

78*9 

78*1 

80*0 

79 3 

79*4 

78*9 


It is a great pity that there are no measures of the gyration in tlie ultra-violet, 
for without tluuii it is not possible to make any discrimination between yj 
and ya* The equation 0*29yi -f O’Tlya -- 0-79 holds with high precision, so 
that if both lines have the same anomaly, it is 0*79; but tlic weighting factors 
alter so slightly over the wliole range of observation that little more can be 
said. Either y could easily bo as large as unity, by a suitable adjustment of 
the other. 

We must also examine how far it would be possible for a paramagnetic term 
to be present. The evidence is quite strongly against it, though the absence 

Xi® 

of ultra-violet measures makes it not quite coiudusivc. 1-^ takes the 

following values 


X 

1-xr/x- 


4358 

0-87 


6708 

0-95 


20000 

1-00 
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There is no sign of a progressive change in y in colurrm 5, and as tlie numbers 
there remain constant to about 1 per (nuit., we concJudc' tliat if there wore a 
paramagnetic term pressent, it must at any rate be lissa than JO per cent, of the 
otlier term. I'he evidence for its jdistuice will be nmeh stronger for those sub¬ 
stances for which the g 3 a*ation has been measured in the ulf ra-violet. 

6. Of all work on the dispc^rsioii of gyration, the most precise is that of 
iSiertsema* on titanium chloride. In an exhaustive in \ (istig«\tion he has com¬ 
pletely accouut(*d for the dispersion of ndraction and gyration of this substance 
by assuming one line in the infra-red and two in Dus ultra-violet, one of the 
latter being far removed from the visible. The measurements only suffict* to 
lix the anomaly of the nearest line, and the mean of two series of measures is 

TiCl4 lOOy-. --25-9 

Most of the titanium salts are paramagnetic, and we may pri»,siinic the chloride 
to be so also, though it does Tiot appe.ir to have been m<»asiired. Tt is there¬ 
fore interesting to find that a v(»ry good fit could bo made without introducing 
any paramagnetic term in thti-gyration. This is the only substance for which 
Y is negative. 

In Table II arc given the results of the analysis described in § 4 applied to a 
niunber of common substances that have measurements extending over very 


Table II. 


H,0. 

NiiCl. 

CaP,. 

SiO, • 

f.H.OH. 

X. 

1(H)7 

A. 

lOO-y ! 

i 

A. 

KHVy. 

A. 

KMVy. 1 

A. 

1007 , 

10000 

20-4 



10000 

41-1 





0000 

33-6 


78-4 







8000 

47-6 









7010 

60-0 









mm 

«3 6 


S3 0 

1)710 

.18-2 

0440 

66.0 



r)890 

08-0 

6800 

8i-8 

.mm 


5son 

(>0 7 





6100 

80 0 

TiKiO 

m 8 





olSO 

71*2 





.5000 

OU-O 





4020 

83-4 

4020 

011-1 

1K(K> 

73-4 



4370 

77-1 

4370 

81 0 

4370 

(Oi-l 

1080 

71-2 

4530 

02-0 

■1060 

77 0 

1050 

85.1 





4060 

03.1 









3890 

06-4 

3610 

78-3 

mrA) 

8(i'2 

30.70 

06-6 

.3010 

75-0 

3010 

66*0 

2760 

78 i\ 

3100 

8(1 6 

3130 

73-5 



3100 

00-8 

2600 

78-7 

2(K)0 

82 6 

2540 

72-0 

2670 

71*0 

2r>0(» 

04*5 







2100 

72 4 




78 


85 


06 


74 


06 


* Ordinary wavo. 


* L. H, Sierteomo, ' Froo. Acad* Amsterdam,* vol. 18, Pt, 11, p. 925 (1016). 
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wide ranges. The table shows lOOy as evaluated by (4.2). The low initial 
value for water is, of course, due to the inira-red bands, which come quite near 
the visible. Table ITT shows the values for a few other substancejs that have 
only been measured in the visible. 


Table III. 



CS,. 

e.ii. 

(’, 11 , 1 . 


C’,lI.NO, 


Na(’I()a 

6230 

40-9 

r^h 2 

50*6 

53-4 

27-0 

57*4 

31-7 

5890 

42*5 

57*9 

58-4 

54 1 


57-7 

31*8 

55.30 

41*0 

57 4 

59 2 

51 7 

29 1 

- - 

- 

54*10 

39-5 

.').■»-4 

57-8 

51 •« 

20*9 

57-7 

31-1 

5010 

39 2 

55 5 

54-7 

50*0 

i 25 1 

57 0 

3L 0 

4300 

37 3 

.■i2-5 

55-0 

49 H 

22 2 

57 2 

3M 


40 

50 

57 

52 

25 

57 

31 


* Some of tiu' wa\f-lc‘nf;ll)n used in tlu'Mo column^ wtTt* dilTrunit bii( niit far from thoae imlii'aU'd 
111 the left-hand roliimn 


7. We n<?xt exainiiu) tlus gases. Tu the elements there are no infra-red bamls 
and consequently y should have a constant value. Table IV gives the results 
for hydrogen and nitrogen, using the experiments of SicU’tserua* in the visible. 
The experimental measures have been reduced to millionths of a minute of arc 
per gauss contiinetn* ai noriiial temperature and pressure. The refractive 
indices iire calculated from Cuthbcirtson’s ^vork; they correspond to lines at 
861 and 726 respectively for Hg and Ng. 

Table IV. 


A. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Vul,8 

100-y 

Voha. 

IOOtt. 

0500 

4-71 

97*7 

4*73 

«30 

0190 

5*40 

100*4 

5*27 

02*4 

5890 

0-04 

nM>*2 

5* 9ti 

03-7 

.5550 

0*83 

100*0 


03-0 

6270 

7*02 

IIMM 

7*47 

03*5 

6170 

7-92 

99-9 

7*78 

03*0 

4800 

8*95 

99*0 

8-80 

03*0 

4540 

10*37 

99*3 

lU-OO 

02*7 

4310 

11*01 

99-2 

11-40 

03*5 

4230 

12*10 

99*3 

11*77 

03* 1 



99*8 


03*2 


♦ Siertsema, ‘ Arch. Neerl.,* vol. 2, p, 201 (1800). 
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More recently Sirica* haa measured hydrogen far into the ultra-violet. The 
resnlts are—• 

X 5780 4860 4040 3130 2650 2530 2400 

lOOy 100 100-3 99-0 100-0 102-3 101-3 103-0 

There is thus some evidence that y is rising. This might imply that the line 
of longest wave-length has y with value greater than unity atul the remoter 
ones with less. Havelockf has worked out several dispersion formidro fitting 
the refract iv(i index of hydrogen, but from thcur differences it is cAear that no 
mori! exact conclusion can ho drawn in this direction. We may also examine 
tor a paramagnetic term : 

X 6560 4230 2400 

I - Xi^/X* 1(K> 97-6 88-9 

The inconstancy of y might thus be attributed to the presence of a small negative 
jiaramagnetic t(*rm. It must, however, be remembered that at the shorter 
wave-lengths hydrogen is begiiuiiug to be not quite transparent, and this ojiacity 
will probably alTect the value of y in a way that cannot be directly cal<!ulated. 
We conclude that at any rate to a fairly close approximation hydrogen obeys 
the classical law of gyration of Lorentz with the ordinary value of c/m. 

Table V. 


COj. NaO 


A. 

lOOy 

A. 

1007 . 

5780 

56 •« 

67(K1 

34*3 

ri4tU> 

57-1 

63<M» 

34*4 

4860 

58-2 

5900 

33*9 

(3tiO 

.•>8 0 

550<» 

33 0 

40.50 

58*1 

51fM> 

;u 7 

:i«6o 

.56*7 



3130 

57*6 



2800 

60*0 



2650 

55*0 



2540 

.56*8 




56 1 


31 


• Sirkfl, * Vera. Kon. Acad. Wot. Afnsterilam,' vol. 21, p. ti8r> (1912). 
t Havelock, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 4ft. p. 560 (1923). 
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Ill the case of nitrogen the test of constancy is not so severe, as there are no 
ultra-violet measures. The tost for a paramagnetic term gives 

X 6560 4230 

1 - Xi*/X® 100 98-3 

and the table shows no evidence of a progressive change at all. 

Of the other gases we reserve oxygon for a soparate discussion. Table V 
gives COj and NgO. The latter is only known over a short range of wave¬ 
lengths, but COg has been observed far into the ultra-violet. The results 
show some fluctuation, but practically no progressive change. 

8. When the same method of analysis is applied to oxygen, the results are 
strikingly different, for y is not in the least constant. There have been two 
experiments, those of Siertsema* in the visible, and those of Sirksf extending 
into the ultra-violet, and the results are shown in Table VI. Their two curves 
run exactly parallel, though there is a slight difference in absolute value, no 
doubt due to an error in estimating some of the constants of experiment. 


Table VI.—Oxygen Gas. 


Siurtsoma. 


A. 

VohB. 

Kxiy 

eeoo 

4-78 

54:1 

U30U 

5-07 

51'3 

(HKM) 

5-37 

50 0 

5780 

5 71 

483 

53HU 

0-28 

45*7 

5050 

6 84 

43*0 

4770 1 

7-4« 

42*2 

4450 

8-28 

40*3 

4230 

9 09 

39*7 


SnkH. 


X. 


looy. 

4800 

7*00 

44*1 

4300 

8 45 

42*9 

3660 

11*04 

37*8 

2800 

18*92 

34*6 

2050 

21*18 

34-1 


It is easy to attribute the behaviour of oxygen to its paramagnetism, but 
not at all easy to explain it by that cause, and we have not succeeded in doing 
so. We can here merely note various explanations that may be excluded. 

(1) As the refraction shows no infra-red bands we cannot appeal to these; 
even if wo could, the trend of y is in the wrong direction. We should, however, 
note that liquid oxygen shows strong absorption in parts of the visible. Its 
gyration has been studied by Schmauss,| but falls outside the consideration of 

* Siertsema, loc. cit, 
t Sirks, loc, cit. 

f Schmauss, ' Ann. d. Physik,’ vol. 10, p, 853 (1903), 
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the present paper. ITowi^ver, it can hardly be lef^itiiuate to impntti the 
behaviour of oxygen gas to this cause, for the sunu» effect ouglit to appear in 
the refraction, and of this there is no trficc. 

(2) It is possible that oxygen might possess two groups of lines in the ultra¬ 
violet, of which one gave lu^gative gyration like Tifli, Tlic Verdet (constant 
would then be of the form 

V AiX ^ 

(X®-X,*)* (X*-X,2)2 

Ai — Ai . „ AjXi* — A^Xm'"® I „ AjXj* — A^Xj* . 

1-2.-- I-!!-jji-F,.,. 

Now Sirk» 1ms expanrled tlio l•x|)l*^iInentJll vuliu'S of V in a fairly convergent 
scries as (X in cm." *) 

.r _ 4-81 X 10-*'^ 6-l(i X 1()-®" , 5-75 X 10’ 1-75 X li)-®" 

Va/V57HO ==-^^2--1--- ^ -. 

but the alti'rnating signs will not admit of any solution corresponding to the 
above. ' 

(3) We might reasonably introduce- a paramagnetic term and set 

V = AX*/(X» - X,*)2 -1 B/(X* - Xj*), 

but the same alternation of signs excludes this. 

There seems no escape from the fact that the experimental curve of V requires 
for its expre.s«i<)n a lower power than v® as its leading term. It can l>o fitted 
with the help of a Ladeuburg term (v in scc.~®, V in radians per cm. gauss) 

V = 4-621 X 10*»v*/(vo2 - v*)» f 2-048 X 10^ v/(vo® - v*), 

but no great value can be atttichcd to the closeness of the fit. As wo have no 
theory for such terms we cannot carry the nuitter farther. 

9. The magnetic gyration of a large number of organic substances has boon 
measured. The most recent work is that of Lowry, who has made a study of 
the dispersion of gyration of certain of the aliphatic scries by olmcrving at two 
wave-lengths, a yellow and a violet. Table YU shows the results. In a few 
cases the discrepancy for the two wave-lengths is considerable, and points to 
the influence of an infra-red band; these are marked i.T., and the value chosen is 
that for the violet light. It will be seen that practically every substance of 
this series has an anomaly very near to 60 per cent. 
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Table VII. 


Siibutancp, 

IOO7. 


A ^4300. 

Mean. 

Hexane 


1 

03 0 

62-4 


03 

Octane 

f’.H,, 

01-2 

(to 5 


01 

Methyl alenhul 

(dlgOH 

5S'5 

(1(1-11 


09 

Kthyl aleohnt 


00-3 

07 0 (Table II) 

05 

Proi»yl ak'oliot 


.>9-7 

03*4 


03 

Jiutyl acohol 


01 >4 

68-0 


09 

Hoptyl alcohol 


51)-4 

00 0 


00 

Olyi'ol 


07-4 

59*5 


59 

Kther 


52 {) 

03*2 

1 r. 

03 

Formic acid 


48-5 

52 2 


52 

Acetic acid 

C’Hjl’OjH 

ri2-u 

55 4 


55 

Propionic acid 


.'i 4 -» 

50 0 


! 50 

J’utync acid 


55*0 

54 8 


55 

Tho- butyric acid 

CH(CH,),rO,H 

53 7 

(Mt-H 

i r 

09 

!ho- valeric acid 


57 9 

57 0 


57 

Methyl aoctat/c 

(’11,(30,(!H, 

54 4 

50*7 


50 

Methyl pmpionati' 


57*2 

50 {) 


57 

Kthyl formate 

H. CO,0,H, 

57 0 

50*5 


57 

Kthyl aoctaU* 

('H,('0,(',H, 

56-2 

.59 9 


59 

Projiyl acetato 

(’ii,( 3 o,(’,n, 

56-7 

59 7 


59 

Act* tone 

((’H,)/’0 

55-0 

57 9 


57 

Methyl-ethyl-kctono 

(‘1(,(’(). C.H, 

50-4 

00 0 


00 

Methyl-hexyl-ki'tonc 

(. HjCU. t’,H„ 

58-5 

57*8 


58 

Du thyl ketone 


58 1 

55 H 


67 

Pinacolin 

('ii,('().( 3 (('n,). 

51 9 

00 K 

i 1. 

09 

iSf'c. butyl ale 

(’,H,OH 

02 9 

04 e 


04 

Sf'C. Rinyl ale. 

(',H„OH 

01-7 

03 8 


<i3 

L)i-propyi carbinol 

c,ir„()H 

01-2 

02*4 


02 

Met hyl-hexyl-earbi nol 

C,H„OH 

00-2 

02*7 


02 


In Table VIll are collected the values of all the remaining substances given 
in Landult and Bomstein’s tables. They are all measured for sodium light, and 
so may be too low on account of infra-red bands. In some cases the same 
substance occurs in Table YU, and the disagreement suggests that no high 
accuracy can be claimed for Table VIII. There is, however, an indication that 
aromatic compounds have a somewhat lower anomaly than aliphatic. 

At the foot of Table VIII will bo seen nickel carbonyl. The value is not 
very good, as the refraction is not very accurately known; and it is a great 
pity that the gyration has not been measured for other wave-lengths, as it is 
quite possible that this paramagnetic substance should show the same curious 
behaviour as oxygen. 
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Table VIII -(X = 6890). 


SiiliNtanoo. 

l(K»y. 

♦Acntjc acid 

CH.rooii 

47« 

Acetoaceiii acid 

C,U, c:«H,()a 


Acctophciiono 

(^«H,CO . CH3 

:n-2 

Amyl nitrate 

C5H,,X()3 

40 •« 

Aniline 


r»2*H 

lii'TizaMehydo 

t'.H/HO 

41-3 

* Butyric lu-id 

('jH-COgll 

51- 1 

Carbon totradilondo 

vx\ 

Til 0 

('hlorobunKi'iif 

C.HgCl 

48-Ti 

Oiiiiianiic alcohol 

C.H,. (.Sll.o 

12-2 

Dichloracotic acid 


r.|-7 

*i)i-cthyl ether 


o.“> !l 

i)i-mothyl quinol 

c,h.(C)ch3), 

:>4 0 

Rthyl citracoiuito 


12 H 

Kthyl hydrociniminnte 

c,h,.(VV>2 

r)2 n 

Ethyl d-tartrate 

t'jlU C.H.Oe 

r>()-4 

Methyl alcohol 

(’ll,.OK 

58 S 

Phenol 

(VIV)ll 

52-7 

Pyridino 

<'.H5N 

53 8 

Toluene 


52'5 

Nickel f^tracarbonyl 

Ni{CO)4 

»)(>-2 

Nitne acid 

KNOj 

2l-« 

Sulphuric acid 

H-SO. 

44 7 

tHydrochloric acul 

IKM 

«r> s 

f Hydrobromic aenl 

II Rr 

40 0 


• Sue Tabic Vtl. 

I Kxtrap<)hiU‘ci fiom solutions of variouH Htronglhs 


Table IX. 


iliubstaiK'o. 


lOily 


Hydrogen 

H. 

lOR 

Nitrogen 

N, 

(13-2 

Carbon dioxide 

CO, 

5li-l 

Nitrous oxide 

N ,0 

34 

Water 

H,0 

78 

('arbon bisuljihidc 

cs^ 

4U 

Alcohol 

C.H.OH 

05 

Titanium cliloiide 

T 1 CI 4 

25-V> 

Bimaenn 

C.H, 

50 

Nitro lien/Pile 

C.H,NO, 

25 

Ethyl iodide 

a-mono bromonaphthalenn 

O.H,T 

57 

52 

Ethyl raleriato 

C,H,C,H,(>, 

57 

iSylvine ... 

KCl . 

79 

Rocksalt 

NaCl 

85 

Fluorite . 

CaF, . ... 

60 

Quartz (ord. wave) 

SiO, 

74 

Sodiniii chlorate 

NaClO, . 

31 
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Summary, 

The various disporsiou forniul© for the imigiietic gyration of light are 
reviewed and tested with all the available experimental data. It is found that 
the gyration is adequately represented by a single constant typical of each 
substance'. The application of Becquerel’s formula (1.1) gives a value of ejm 
which is constant for each of those examined, and the ratio of this quantity 
to the ordinary value of ejm^ called the anomaly and denoted by y, is found for 
all substances for which the magnetic gyration has been measured. Oxygen 
(§ 8) is an exception and does not fit this or any other present theory, M'abh's 
VII and VIII give the values for a number of organic substances. Tlic remainder, 
which hav(5 had a fuller discussion earlier, are summarised in Table IX. Btyond 
the fact that no anomaly has been found greater than unity, and that iiu)st an! 
a good dval loss (ranging roimd 60 per <‘ent.), tluTO does not seem i-o b(‘ any 
general principle governing them. 


I^eHodic Orbits of the Secnml (lenus nrar the Straight~Luie 
Equilihriutii Points in the Problem of Three Bof/ies, 

By Daniel Buchanan, M.A., Bh.D., F.Il.B.fJ., rrofessor of Mathematics in 
the University of Brit ish Columbia. 

(Coniiuunicatod by J. S. Plaskett, F.R.S.—Received September 3, 1926 ) 

1. IfUfoduction, 

It has been shown by Poincarfi* that periodic orbits of two genera exist 
in the restricted problem of three bodies. These are designated as the orbits 
of the First Genus and of the Second Genus. So far as the writer is aware 
all the periodic, orbits which have boon constructed up to the present time 
with one exception,t belong to the first genus. It is the purposti of this paper 
to constnict orbits of the second genus. 

The particular problem with which we are concerned pertains to the motion 
of an infinitesimal body in the vicinity of the Lagrangian straight-lino equilibrium 
points. Various memoirs deal with the first genus orbits in the neighbour- 

* Poincar^, ‘ Les M4thodea Nouvellea de la M6oanique 06l6ate,* vol, 3, ohap. 28 (1809). 

t Buchoncui, ** IsoBooles Trioogle Orbits of the SMond Gonus.*’ ' Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada,’ vol. 20, p. 275 (1926). 
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hood of these points, but we are particularly interested in only one of these, 
viz., the Oscjillating iifitollite* as determined by Moulton. The second genus 
orl>its with which the present paper deals are in tlui vicinity of the orbits of 
Class A of the “ Osc. Sat.” Reference must also b(* made to one of the author’s 
papers on Asymptotic Satellites,f in which are di^U^rmined the orbits that 
approach the periodic orbits of Class A asymptotically, as some of the results 
there ol>tained are used in the problem now under consuleration. 

2. Dejinition of Second Genus Orbits. 

Before we proceed with the problem at hand, a brief discussion of the second 
genus orbits will be made. 

Suppose we have a set of differential equations 

e ; 0. (».?-!.«). 

in which the are analytics in the arguments, do not (*ontain t (?Kplicitly, 
and arc periodic with the period T. The period is, in general, a function of the 
parameter e. If these equations admit the periodic solutions 

Xi-* 0,(e, 0 

having the period T, then such solutions are said to be of the ilrst genus. 

Now let 

c -- S|> "h 
•f. = (h(eo; 0 

wh(!re Js considered as a lixed constant and X as a variable parameter. 
When these substitutions are made in the above differential equations we 
obtain a set in yi in which there are no terms independent of y* or X. If this 
set admits the periodic solutions 

having the period 

NT (1-1- a power series in X), 

N being an integer, then the solutions 

—- 0, (e<# ; t) (e*), X ; /) 

* Moulton, ‘ Poruylic Orbita,’ chap. 5. As we shall have frequent occasion to refer to 
this memoir it will bo citod ** Oso. Sat..*’ 

t Buchanan, ** Asymptotic SateUitos iieur tho Straight-Lino Equilibriutu Poiuts iu the 
Problem of Three BodiiV’ ‘ Amer. Journal of Math./ vol. 41, No, 2, pp. 79-110 (1919). 
Frequent reference will bo made to this paper and it will bo cited ** Asyin. Sat/’ 
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are said to be of the second genus. Since the vanish with X, the second 
genus orbits approach those of the first as X approaches zero. 


Thk Oruits of the First Genus. 

3. The Differencial Equationa 

Consider the motion of an infinitesimal body which is subject to the New¬ 
tonian attraction of two finite spheres which move in cinifiw about their 
centre of gravity. Let the system be referred to a set of rotating reiitangular 
co-ordinates with the origin at the centre of gravity of the spherevS, with the 
line joining their centres as the ^-axis, and with the plane of their motion as 
the ^7]-plano. Let the ^yj-axes rotate about the ^-axis in the direction in which 
the spheres move and with their imiform angular velocity, 'fhe units of length, 
mass and time will be so chosen that the distance bi^tweeii tlie centres of the 
spheres, the sum of their masses, and the constant of proportiomility shall 
each be unity. With these units thus chosen, the angular velocity will likewise 
be unity, The masses of the spheres will be denoted by 1 — (ji and [x where 
0<(ji^'5, Slid it will be suppostsd that the mass [l is on the positive side 
of the Tj-a.xiH. b'inally, if the co-ordinates of the infinitesimal body be denoted 
by 7], C then the differential equations defining its motion are 



r'fU 

(It 


2^^l = 

?u 

dt 

0») 


0U 

<U^ 



dl^ 


2U = -j- y)=^ + 

- (1 - f jj -h {1 (rr I - ^t(l - (i). 

n - l($ -f- -h r, = L{^ - • 1 + I C-']'. 

The^e equations admit the Jacobi integral 

|-c«ustaut. 


> 0 ) 


(•■i) 
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4. The Straigld-IA'm Equilibrium PoirUs, 

It is shown by Moulton* and by other writers on the subject of Celestial 
Mechanics that the equilibrium i>ouiis are obtained by solving this equations 

^ ft 

3t) 3C 


I'hcsrc are two sets of points satisfying these equations. One set (iousists of 
the two jioints whi(‘h lie at the verticiis of the equilateral triangles described 
in the ^yj-plane and on the line joining the centres of the finite musses as a 
base. The other set, the one with which we are concerned in this pa{)er, 
consists of three collinear points lying along the ^-axis. Otu^ point, designated 
(a), lies between p, and 1- qo ; a second point, (6), lies between p. and 1 -- p, 
whiles the, third point, (c), lies betwt^en 1 — p and ^ oo , It the co-ordinates 
of these, points be denoted by (^d, 0, 0), then the particular values for fur 
th*‘ |M)ints in question are as follows ; 

Equilibrium Point (a) 



Equilibrium Point (b) 

lo 




Equilibrium Point (c) 


c , 5 ,1127 , 

5.= “' - HI* + T?- 


5. The Periodic Orbils of Class A . 

Lot equations (1) be transformed by the substitutions 

^ - ^ + ex,ri = — ez,t — (n = (1 + 8) t, (3) 

where e is a parameter denoting the scale factor of the displacement from 
an equilibrium point; x,y,z are new dependent variables ; t is the new inde¬ 
pendent variable ; S is a jiower series in e so determined that x, y, z shall be 
periodic. 

If derivation with respect to t is denoted by primes thei equations (1), 
alter e is divided out, become 

- 2 (1 + S)y' --- (1 -1- S)®[Xi + Xje -f ... 4- X.e"-i -1 

y" 4 2 (1 + S)»' - (1 1- 8)nYi 4- Y,c + ... 4- Y„e"-^ 4-...], j> (4) 

z" = (1 -I S)-[Zi 4- Z,e 4- ... 4- Z.c’*-! 4- ...]J 

* Moulton, ‘ Celestial Mechanics,’ pp. 292-3. Lagrange, * Collooted Works*’ voL b, 

pp. 229-324. 
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where X,, Y^, Z„ are honiogcneous pol 3 niomial 8 of degree n inx, y, z. X« is 
even in both y and z\ Y„ is odd in y and even in y ; and Z» is even in y and 
odd in 2 . The explicit values of these |H)lynomials up to the third degree are 
(“ Osc. Sat.” § 87) 

X, = (1 f 2A) x, Xa - - - !B {‘ix* - ys _ 22 ), X 3 = 2C (2x» - 3a«/* - 3 x 2 ^). 

Y, (1 - A) y, Y 3 - 'dlixy. Y* = - jC(4*»y -y^-yz*) 

Zi = — Az, Zj — 3 Bx 2 , Z 3 = — 3 C {4a?z—yh — 2 ?), 

t- ri'"'-h VI- |i.)^ 


+ j_J£± {A 
i_1*4-J£-. 


r.ci = 4 - 1 + ti)^ 


The upper, middle or lower sigiw are to be taken in B aecording as the libration 
point is (a), (6) or (c) respectively. 

The Equatiom of Varialion are obtained by taking only the linear terms in 
(4). Their solutions nre 


X = + KiC 

y = — K^e “"0 4' — K^tJ 

z - = Kr, cos \/At Ko sin At, 


n 


‘j- 1 -|" 2A 




( 0 ) 


where K^, Kq arc the constants of integration; and cr* and p* are the 
negative and positive roots, respectively, of the quadratic in a*, 

h (2 - A) oc2 + {1 - A) (1 + 2A) 0. 

The solutions (5) have three periods, and these give rise to three Classes of 
orbits, designated as A, B and C. Their periods and dirueiisions are us follows : 

Class A 

Period 27r/\/A, three dimensions, 

Class B 

Period 27r/(T, two dimensions, 

Class C 

Period 2j7c/VA — 2fer/<T, three dimensions, 
where j and h are integers, relatively prime, and A and a are cotuiueiisurable. 
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When the higher degree terms are t<vken in (4) the solutions representing the 
orbits of Class A as found in the “ Osc. Sat.” are 


X = Xi == (Oi + by cos 2 VAt) e f ( ) e® + .... 

» = yi = (Ci ain e + { ) e® -f .... 


z 



sin y/ At dy (2 sin y/ At — sin 3 •%/ At) e® -f- 


8 = 8,e®4-( )e‘ I-.... 

where 

_ - 3B , 3B (1 + 3A) 

4A (1 + 3A) ’ 4A (1 - 7A + 18A®) ’ 


> ( 6 ) 


^ _ -3B _ ^ ^ 3 r 3B* (1 H- 3A) _ 

^ ’ Va (1 - 7A + 18A®) ’ ’ 64A®/®!.] - 7A + 18A* 


ft r 3B® (1 — 3A + 14A®) 
16A® L(1 h 2A) (1 - 7A + 18A®) 


The functionH and are odd in e while and 8 are even in e. The coefficients 
of the various powers of e in aJj, z^ are as follows : 

Xi, sums of cosines of even multiples of \/ At, 

//j, sums of sines of even multiples of \/ At, 

sums of sines of odd multiples of y/ At. 

The highest multiple of y/ At in the coefficient of any power of e exceeds 
that power by unity. 

The initial values for these solutions were chosen so that (0) = 0, (0) — 1. 


The Orbits of the Second Genus. 

7. The Differential Equations, 

In order to obtain the orbits of the second genus, we make in (4) the sub¬ 
stitutions 

y=^yi + q, z = z^ + r 

+ (l+Y)T, 

and, further, replace e by e -|- X where e occurs explicitly on the right sides of 
(4), The substitutions for x, y, z are the same as those used in the “ Asym. 
VOL. CXIV.—A. 2 M 
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Sat.” where solutions for p, q, r were obtitinwl so that they would approach 
zero as the time increases or decreases indefinitely. In the jiresent paper 
p, q, r are determined as power series in X having periodic coefficients, but this 
requires a proper determination of y likewise as a power series in X. These 
solutions for p, q, r give rise to orbits of the second genus. Their period will 
be discussed later in § 10. 

When the above substitutions arc made in (4) we obtain no terms ludepemlcul 
of p, q, r, Y and X since aj^, ifi, Zi are solutions (*f (4). The resulting suhstitufiiuis 
give 


p" - 2 (1 + S) ?' I (I I {P„ p + P„ q + 

-(I t-S)2r, I 2y(i I 1-?') 

+ (I f-^)' C-iY + Y") IC + 2-^) ('•i + p) - (e I- >■) 

{2 (^, i l»v (//, f- qf - (~’1 -I- r?] (= -!- X)n } + ... J 

h X (1 ! -n* I =j H { - 2 (jr, + pY + (//, f qf + (:, + r)*} 

l-4sC{ ) + ...] 

-h x®(i} i-... I 

-1- higher |H>\M*rs in X, 

q" + 2 (1 + d') / + (I + Sf (Qn P + 'I + Qi 3 *) 

= (14-S)^Qi-2y(1 + J5)(V + P') 

+ (1+8)*(2Y + Y*)[(l-A)(yi-1-?) 

-I - 3B (e )■ X) (*1 -t- P) {>Ji -h q) -V (= h X)2 { } f ... 1 
+ X (1 + 8)* |3« (»i + V) (Jfi + ?) + (J { } + ... ] 

+ X® (1 + 8)® f-j C { } + ... ] 

+ higher powers in X, 

r" + (1 + 8 )* (11,1 P + Ri2q + Ri 3 r) - (1 + 8 )®R, 

+ (1 +8)®{2Y + Y*)[-A(3i + r) 

+ 3B (e + X) (®, + p) («, + r) 1- .. 1 
+ X(l |-8)®[3B(x, i-p)(?i + r) + 3=C{ } + ...] 

+ X*(l -I 8)®Ii|C{ } -f- ...1 
+ higher powers in X ; 




where P,,, Q,,, B,,, P,, Q,, ij — 1» 2, 3) are the same as in the “ Asym. 
Sat.,” viz., 
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I’ll - - 1 - 2A + (iBsJi - iW - .Vi® - ^i®) 1- •' 

1*12 “ -}- 12C -[- • •• 

I’lii ^Hii -= 3Bee, -I- 12 C£Sj-, 5, -f- . 

Qi 2 - - I + A :JBcr, + L><'s® (4*^i® “ - n®) + -, 

^13 ®®.yi-i ' 

R,3 - A :5Bsj, 1 jCeMlr,^ - y,* - f- . , 

?!-= - •]Be(2/i'^ f ,-) ;-c*( ) + ..., 

Q, =:iBc/i? ' .... 
ll^ -.2Be/)/' .... 

8. The Equations of VariatioH and their Solutions. 

If wo nof:;loct tlxo right members of equations (8) wo obtain the Equations 
of Variation These are the same equations of variation as those ociMirniig 
in the “ A.sym. Sat.,"' equations (11). Their solutions are 

p - Kio'"*'./! I- K./ '"‘'Uj + KsC-'Wa + + KjM-, 

h K.« (a# -|- Kea-,), 

q — i — Kjfi K3e'’‘^i’a - 

+ K, (r« -H Kti',). 

r ~i - K„<’"'''*'ie 2 ) -f- K 3 e''‘'W 3 — Kie '’'M )4 

4- Kj (ir„ + Ktk’;,). 

where Kj, K# are the constants of integration; Oj, pj anil K are power 
series in e having constant coefficients; Wj, Vj, Wj {j — I, ..., G) are periodic 
functions wliicli will be more fully characterised in the next section whore .i 
more convenient notation is introduced to handle these and similar series. 
So far as the computation was carried out in the “ Asym. Sat.,” wc have 

ri = n-f-e®( )+.... 

«’i = ^^^^^3^[“Cos'\/At —^^sinVAx +e*( ) + •••. 

«3=:rl4-e2( ) + ..., 

Ug —m + e*( ) + ..., 

3Bs 1 2 /- I . . 

-- 

2 M 2 
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«.i ■ e (— 2 6j Bin 2 V.\t) + s® ( ) [- .... 

0 ;, = e (2 c, cos 2 VAt) f s® ( ) f .... 

M’r. - ■= cos VAt + s® ( ) f .. 

= 2t («i + fcj «*os 2 VAt) 1 s®( ) 

t’o ^ 2: (c, sin 2 \/At) + s* ( ) f- .... 

Wesin VAt + e® ( ) + ..., 

_ _ . .,I!)B®{o®(l- 13 A) -( 3 ^- 7 A- 22 A®)} , (1 A)(l J-2A) 

«! = " + ' L-l 6 A>( 4 A~a®) -- ^5 - 

-I'..., 

Pi==-P + e®( )+.... 

1 -h 

The expressums Uiv c,. hiuml under ((»); for ii, p in (H). 

9. 

Ab many power senes in e arise having sums of sines or cosines in then* co- 
eiBcients, we shall designate them by the foundalwn letters S and C respectively. 
Two parentheses, in general, will be found iii ihe. superscripts. In the first 

parenthesis will be found the integers 0, 1,2,_followed by the letter v or o. 

The integer designates, in the first case, the lowest power of e in the series, 
and in the second <’aso the parity in c, z(*ro being interpreted as cvi'u. The 
letter e or o denotes that the arguments <if the sines or cosines are even or otld 
multiples of VAt respectively. The iutcgi*r which appears in the second 
parenthesis of the superscript denotes the amount by which the highest multiple 
of VAt in the arguments of the trigonometric terms ui curnng in the coefficient 
of any power of e exceeds that power. For example : - 

Ca.»>tt» = (6ott> 6a«' cos 2 VAt) s 

h (W®* + cos 2 "v/At + ^4'®’ cos ^ V^At) e® 

+ ... 4- {60'®^' cos 2 V^At 

+ ... H ^*s§*i*s ’ ‘‘fw ( 2 i + 2 ) VAt} e®^" + , 

pn )( 2 ) ^ jjjjj -i-fcgO) ^jj, 3 y^.Vt)s H ... 

f- { 6 j'®^ sin a/At + ... + W/jVs*’ **'0 ( 2 i + 3 ) VAt} e®’+’ 4 * •••. 
where the literal cocMcients designate real constants. 
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The absenci! of the second parenthesis in a superscript denotes that the power 
of s exceeds the highest multiple of V At which occtirs in the coefficient of that 
power of e, but with the amount of that excess we are not concerned. 

Symbols without subscripts represent a type only, while those having sub¬ 
scripts designate a particular series of that type. Thus two symbols having 
the same foundation letter represent only the same type of series if the super¬ 
scripts are the same, but designate the same particular series if, in addition 
to the same foundation letter and superscTipts, they have the same subscripts. 

Many power series in e* occur having absolute terms and constant coefficients. 
These will l)e deaignnte<l by the foundation letter d with various subscripts 
and sui^rscripts. 

Some scries have the property that the numerical coefficients of the sines 
or cosines of the highest multiples of VAt in the coefficients of the various 
powers of e in the one series arc the same as, or differ only in sign from, the 
coefficients of the cosines or sines, respectively, of the highest multiples of 
y/ At in the coefficients of the same powers of e in the other series. This pro- 
p(‘rty will be designated as the higJwst-muUijule-pawer followed by the word 
idtmtical or different according as the coefficients are the same or different, 
respectively. 

The functions o(*curring in (9) when expressed in terms of the above notation 
are listed in Table I together with certain of their properties. The first genus 
solutions (6) are likewise similarly expressed. 

Table I. -The Functions Vj, Wj, {j ~ 1, ..., 6) and their Properties, 


Func'tionH. 

i 

'l\\ [K* Ilf Nth*'!. 

rro]jertu's. 

«1 . 


agates. 

Vp Vs i 

(^'(0.()(0) I 

^'^’njugates. 

w. 

(^(U")(0) ljs(i.»)(o) I 

donjugato*!. 

u,, V 4 

O(0.O(0) j^f^(0.r)(0) I 

"i(t) -- M 4 ( - t). 

w,, 

C(0,«)(0) ^J^(0,0(0) 

M(T)-r.( T). 

ir,, 

(^l.«)(0) J. S<1.")<0) 

M’a (t) -= - t). 

^11 


\ H]ghoat-inu]tJ|)le-pt>wor, 


C<»»0(1) 1 

f different. 


c(f.')O) i 

1 llighest-multip 1 o-|Kiwe''. 

Vm 


/ identical. 



\ HigboBt-multiple-power, 


S<0.")(1) 

/ identical. 


Cd.Od) 


^1 

S<*. *•)(!) 
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10. The Period of the OrHu of the Second Genus, 

The period of the first genus orbits of Class A is 27r/\/A in t or 
l\ = 27r(l + 8)/\/A in /, According to Poincare’s definition, as already 
‘stated in §2, the period of the second genus orbits must be 

Tg — NTj (I | - a power series in X), 

where N is in integer. Let us now a^scertain what terms of equations (9) may 
bo uswl MS generating solutions which will have the period Tg. Obviously 
they are 

Pi = + K 5 M 5 , 1 

9i = 1 * K 5 V 5 , > (^^*) 

ri 1 — KgC - 1 - KsWt, J 

provided (Tj and ^/A are commensurable. It has been shown in the '* Ose. 
Sat.,” §83, that a and \/A are commensurable for infinitely many values of 
fjt of whioli tlioy arc functions, and for p within the prescribed range 0<- p. g 5. 
Now 

<Ti = a i' (a poorer aeries in e®), 

and it may be possible to choose e within the limits demanded by convergeiu*-c 
conditions so that and V^A are commensurable. Let us suppose that £ 
and p can bo chosen so that \/Af^i — N/N^, where N and are relatively 
prime integers. Then the period in t of the solutions (10) is 
27rN/VA == 2riSyl(jy while in t it is the prescribed period Tg = Nl\ (1 + y). 

If the generating solutions 

Pi = r/i = fi = Kjm;* 

are used then the periodic orbits which might be obtained have the period 
2:u/VA and are the analytic continuation of the orbits of the first genus. In 
order to exclude such orbits we may suppose that N is not unity, 

11. Coitstraction of the Periodic Orbits of the Seoond Genus, 

Wo proceed now to show that equations (8) can be integrated as power 
scries in X which shall be periodic with the period Tg. Only the formal con¬ 
struction of these solutions is here considered as their convergence is later 
discussed m § 18. 

Let 

P~ -ft'- ~ 2 f/,A^ r~ S ^ (U) 

— I / *■ 1 / -■ I ; 1 
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})e substituted in (8) and let the rcanlting equations be cited as (8'). On 
equating the coefficients of the various powers of X in (8') we obtain sets of 
differential equations whicli define Tt will be shown that tht'se 

equations can be integrated and that and the constants of integration at 
the various stops can be so detennincd that each qj, Tj shall be periodic 
wiili the iussigned period. One c<jnbtant of integration rotnains arbitrary 
at each step and we may therefore impose one condition upon the solutions (1J). 
Let us suppose that p(0) may have an arbitrary value. Then it follows ihit 


Pi (0) arbitrary, 
Pi(0)-0,(j = 2, 3,...^). 


( 12 ) 


Sinc e pj c*an ic’s tli*' factor X and since X remains arbitrary we may merge with 
X thc‘ arbitrary i oubtant associated with pj. 

fn the ( onstnu t ion which follows we confine our attention to the symmetric 
orbits. The first genus orbits are all symmetric, that is, the infinitesimal 
body ( losses th(‘ at the initial time along, and perpendicular to, the 

vavis. Tf th(‘ scH'ond genus orbits are to be symmetric they must satisfy llio 


conditions 



p'(0) -g(0) --r(0)--0. 


(13) 

or, as a cous(*c|Ueiu‘c of (11) 




»). 

(14) 


12. The Flrd Step: Coefficients of }. 
t)u expiating tlic‘ coefficients of X in (8') we obtain 

2(1 I 3)y,' i (1-1 I !*,»/•,) = P'l'' 

tf," -f 2(1 -f fi) ! (1 -r h 

(CCjiPi I l^i2*/i [■ CCi3''i) ~ ^ 

whole 

pd) (■«•».«) i*)^ 

II'I' -YiS'"-""” 1 S'*-®"*’. 


(15) 


The imdotermined constant. Yi enters the right meinlrers only as indicatt'd. 
The complementary functions of the above donations are the same as (9), 
but let the arbitrary constants be ilenoted by A,**’, 

In order to obtain the particular integrals w* employ the method of the 
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variation of parameters and consider ... not as constants but as 
functions of t. Proceeding according to this well-known method we obtain 

== - (Mia + Mh Q^‘ + M,® R‘i’) 

(MgaP^^^ + + MaoR’^*) 

Aifc 4 ‘i’' = + M44 + M40 R‘i») 

= - (M52P‘1» + M64Q^’ f MsoR^^) 

AWi‘':=(Mfl2P‘i* + Me4Q^> + Mc6R‘'^) 

where A is the determinant 

e C^***^*/!, ^/5, J/t, + KtW;, 

e"‘''‘M-Wi«2+W2'). e^‘'{pi«3+0» “PlW4+«/)> «:/. "/+K(t?/6'+W6) 

c‘'’'wv (- iVj), c^% (- V4). r:„ tv, + Ktus 

<r'^(-aiVi+ir/), e “'‘M-'TiV 2-*V)» e^''(Pit^3+vU «"'”M-piV4-V4'), vr/, r,;+K(TV5'+V6) 
^ e^‘"W3, - w'O, w>.» «V i-Km 

c‘'‘"(-tJiWi+iO, e“‘'‘M-(iiW2-iO, c^'"(piW3+0, f”'’‘M-PiW^4‘-W4'), W:!y tr»;+K(tt(;5'+%) 

This determinant is a constant* and its value can be determined with the 
least difficulty by putting t = 0. Thus wc obtain 

A — 4i (mp + wo )(m — wp) + e* ( ) + ..*• 

It IS shown in the “ Osc, Sat./’ equations (36), that ?np + m and wn — ap 
are different from zero. Hence A does not vanish for e = 0 and therefore 
remains diilenuit from zero provided {e | is sufficiently small. The faiit that 
A is different from zero shows that the solutions (9) constitute a fnmhimental 
set. 

The (j = 1, ... 6; i = 2, 4, 6) are the co-factors of the elements jk m 
the determinant A, j referring to the column and k to the row. The forms 
of these co-factors in terms of the notation adopted together with their properties 
are given in the following table. 



* Moulwn, ‘ Periodic OrbiU)/ § 18. 
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Oo-factorh. 

T\|M‘ Ilf BOnCB. 


I'rijportieB. 

Mji, M|g 

(.(0./■)((») ,sj(0,i-)(0) 

(Nmjijjjati's 

Mi 4* Mg4 

s(o.0(i)) ^ ,o<®>‘><®> 

tiijujralr'*. 

RTui Mgg 


('•injiitfutc*'! 

Mjj 

, ((,<«. 'XO) , ,s(0.O(0)) 

M.i(t) M„(-t). 

Mi4, M44 

i(O(0.-•)(«) ^ s(0.<)(0)) 

M„ (t) - \T„ (--t) 

Mgg, M4g 

4 o)m g(i. f*)(u)j 

(t) M,s ( - 0- 

M„ 

» (C<‘-'>“> 1 

* .«<*•'> 

K ”62 


1 Higlit'st inu11iplr-|Hmoi. 

M„ 

1 

r clitfrn*nt 


t(s('.''<'> + TcfV*) 

1 

1 Highest-mull iplc-pctwcr, 

'Wm 

*. fi(S.O 

K ^54 

1 

1 ulrntnal. 

Jf.. 

< (»<"•"><'>. t(!<-;-">) 

» 

1 

1 Ilijrhi'Kt-imiltiplf'power. 


J 

r KhntioHl. 


I 


Equations (16) will now be considered in pairs. Beginning with the lirst 
two equations wo find when these are expressed in our notation that 

»‘) -h C'®-'' I- iS'®-*’ '*•}, 

(yjC"’'> — tS<’- '> <'> 1- (!*’•'*- iS"’ ** 

When is not an even multiple of \/A the integration of the above! equatioius 
yields 

jfcjM' c (yi (€«••’ ' 1’ -i- "’) I- C‘®-‘’ '** I jS'"-'’ 

*j<i' = c*'*" (yi C”’ 'X" '» -t C‘®’*’ - »S'®- *> 


and, on substituting these expressions in the complementary functions, the 
{larticular integrals 


■p^ Yi C’- “ 4- C<»-^ ®, 

r. = V, S«' ®' <»'-t- S'l- ® 


\ 

f 


(17) 


follow. 

If Ox were an oven multiple of \/A then certain non-periodic terms containing 
T explicitly would arise which it would be impossible to annul with the arbitrary 
constants at our disposal. But <r was shown in § 83 of the “ Oso. Sat.” to be 
different from an even multiple oly/k and since 


ffi =a c -f- e* (a power series in «*), 
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then (Ti will differ only slightly from a and we may assume that is not an 
even imiltiplo of \/ A. Otherwise we must exclude such values of e as would 
make an even multiple of \/A. 

If the second pair of equations of (16) were considered in detail it would 
be seen that no peculiarities would arise. They yield particular integrals of 
the same type as (17). 

Ihe integration of the last pair of ecpiations in (1(5) proceeds differently 
since no (exponential factors an* jiresent. When exj>resscd in onr notation thcs(» 
(‘(piations give 

h^'’ - - IyA"’ + ^2^' + Y.< V"-'"-' + (’.»•*’™ + T (YiS,/*-*' I Hr.'*-*')], 

i-C’’ - ^{y.S5“-‘’ -I- 

where and ^ have the highest-multiple-powcr relation, differing 

iv 


only in sign. The series and have also the same property. 


Tho integration of the above tt'rina yielda 

*.C’ - - (Yt'^C + S'**") ' - YiV*''® -- H T 1- 

where and i aiul also So'*-'’"' and 1 have the b.iin(‘ 

K Iv 

Signs in their highest-inultijile-power relation. When these values of and 
are substituted in the complementary functions it will bo observed that lli(‘ 
terms in \-cancel off. The particular integrals then becomes 

Pi -1- 

= - (Yp/;^> + -f 4- 


If the highest-multiplo-power n^latiou did not exist in the functions as stated 
above, then the integers in the second parentheses of the supi^rscripts of these 
particular integrals would be 3 and 4 instead of 1 and 2 respectively as designated. 

This completes the work for finding the particular integrals. Combining 
now the complementary functions with these particular integrals we obtain 
for the complete solutions at this step 

^ /f:, + (oe + Krur.) - (yA*'* 1“ W 4 

4’ 
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qi = f Kj“’ c 

+ K,'‘> I’, + -f Kwj) - i- erfa'^V'T. 


Ka'".' 
-1-K.'!'»•, 


(«•« -(- Kt/<’-,) — (Y,rf,''’ -J sJ.p'*) -ir, 


I 

I 


Yi 


jmn.o) (i» 


v< l.<Ji*2) 


wli<‘ro .. , are the constants of integration. These solnliou.s tju be 

made periodic with the period Tj by putting == — 0 and inipohing 

the relation 




(18) 


When the hyiumetric renditions p/ (0) = 5i(0) ’ »‘i(0) = 0 are iiuiH>si>d up<»n 
the remaining terms it is found that - 0. Henn* the 

symmetric periodic solutions at the first step are 




(19) 


'I’lui (amstant remains arbitrary, but since carries the factor >. wi‘ may 
put = I without loss of generality. We shall keep in cvidcin c. 
h<iwevei', untd the integration at the second stop has been completed. 


l:h The Secoml Step : Coeffidenls of 

At the second step of the integration another relation between and Yp 
similai to tlic one obtained in the last section, will arise from th(* peno<licity 
conditions, and the solutions of these two equations will uniquely determine 
these constants. There will also arise at this step a relation between Y 2 
Kft''-**, a (‘oiist;ant of integration corresponding to 

The differential c<piation8 at the second stoji are the same as (15) except 
that the dependent variables are q^, /g l^ke right members are P'^’, 
qi 2 )^ jj( 2 ) complementary functions are the same as (9), the arbitrarie.s 

being denoted by fco***- 

We shall consider first only those parts of P***, Q*®*, li® which enter into the 
determination of and Yi* When these constants have been determined 
the solutions for at the previous step will be simplified, and conse¬ 
quently so will P*®\ The only terms with which e are now concerned 
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are those that carry the factor «"•' or « These terms .are li.ste(l in the 

following table. 

Table Ilf. Certain Terms m , R'*-. 


Illgllt 1 

MemlM‘1. 1 

1 

I 

1 

I'tieffioicnt'* of 

r.iellit icnth itf e' 

p(2> 

)-K.<'>t.(C<‘'*'>«» 4- .8(»*')<">) 

CorijUKHtr 

g® 

..K.<>»K.<'»(€<»■*><*) 

1 '■>»«> 1 ,S<"*'>W)) 

1 1 ,.S<‘*'>'*>) 

('otlj IlgAtf 

K® 

.,Ki<‘)K,<®)(r('>.“)O) + ,s(0.«)(!)) 

+ .K,<‘>7i(r<"' 4 ,s<«* "><’)) 
t-,K«>(C<®-'”<" + .S<®*“>W) 



()n vaiying the [larametcrs ki^, .. 've obtain 

A = - e- (Mia P® + Mu Q'*’ + M,# U'*’), 

A Jfcj'*" == e*'-" (Mjj P'*' t- M 24 Q® -f- Mao R®), 

A Ala'®'' -- - e (Maa P'®' 1- U,, Q'®' f M«, R'®’). 


( 20 ) 


A Ai'®"' ---. (Ml . P'®’ + M« Q'-’ -t- Ml# R'*>), 

A it-,'®'' = - (Moa P'®’ -f M,i Q'®' -4- M«i R'®’). 

A A:#®' = (Mea P'®> -f- M#! Q'®* + M«« R®). 

Consider first the equatioiih in A’l'®*' and A./*’'. When the right members 
in Table III are substituted in these equations, the exponentials cancel oil 
and constant terms arise from th« resulting products of the i-o-faetors and right 
members. These constant terms an* 

iA: ®' V (e®(/1® K#'®' d- d ®y, + eda®). 1 

-iAV*'' = Ki'"(£®d 1 ® K„® + 1 /®Y. + = da®). J 

and their integration will yield terms in t explicitly which, m tuni, will render 
P» 9i> ^*2 non-periodic. Hence m order that the solutions at the second step 
may be periodic we must have 

Ki'i' (e» di'®> K#“' + dj® Yi 4 eds®) = <»• (22) 

Now K|® must be different from zero, otherwise the construction now being 
carried out would give orbits of the first genus. Hence the second factor must 


( 21 ) 
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vanish. Combining this equation with the one in K,/^’ and yj, (18), obtained 
in the previous seetion. we get 


KK„'” - d,«'Y, - erf,;*’, 

c*rf,'» K„'*’ f rf;» Yi 

A detailed exuniinution* of the functional determinant of these equations, viz., 

K(rf.'*'-i-cVi'i’rf,'2'), (23) 

shows that it <loes nut vanish for e 0 but sufliciently small numerically. 
Hence the Jibove equations in K#'*' ami Yi be solved, the solutions being 

K,'*'.--.(l/e)rf,«>. (24) 

Before proceeding further with the integration of liquations (10) we may 
simplify the solutions for pj, in (19) and likewise the right members P®, 
Q®, R® by substituting the above v.alues for K,/*’ and Yi- We therefore 
obtain 

p, + f-‘'''’i/.) 1 'S>^ 

/•, -= iK,«’ c ■‘'•'ir.,) -f- (1 /s) S"*' 

and when these values have been .substituted in P'*’ Q**’ K® these right 
members be<-ome 


P® - £K,'*’’|c*“'-’((i“’''’"" PjS''’-'’"") + c “""(conjugate)! 

I £K,'"[c‘''"((""'''”“’+ tS'®’'’'“') L f> “’"(conjugate)! 
-r sK,+ (1/£)(’"*•'■’'“’ ^ EYa 

I tS c-"'"" (conjugate)] 

! uK,® r «S'"-'•”“’)-c (conjugate)] 

1 eKx'**' S"’"’"" -f eS"*- 

R® - teK,'*'V'‘"''"(^"'‘‘'*'"’+- c “‘"'Mconjugate)] 

+ ieK,'*’lc“'"(C'*-'”“’ + tS«’-"’‘'’) - c (conjugate)] 
1 jK ! s**'”'*,*'-j- 


In the abov«‘ expressions the word " conjugate " designates the conjugate of 
the fimction in the parenthesis immediately preceding. 

* The somewhat oompJicated alKcbraie w'ork for the <;onf>triictioii of the first two stops 
of the integration for tlu' second genus orbiUi was rarriofi out by Mr. Waltf^r K. Gage in hia 
theais submittc<1 for flu- drgroo of M.A in tho Dopinf ment of Matliemaiios in the University 
of Britieh Colnniljia. April, 1!)20. The eoinputatiun for tin* numerical example in §19 
and the drawing of tlie graphs were also m.idc b> Mr (Iago. 'Fhe author wiahoH to horob> 
exprew hia indebtedm*Hs to Mr. (!nge for Iiib ftplendui work m tiiifl (.‘onneetion. 
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Let UA now return to equations (16) and consider their integration in pairs. 

When the necessary substitutions are made the first pair of equations becomes 

rt-,®' = Ic*'*" (C|p,' *'+ iSg'i*’«») + (Cg"®’ + iSg-" "")] 

+ eKi'“ + tSg-"® + e-®*'*"(Ca-"® + iSa*”*’)] 

+c feKj'i''(ca**'®’+♦sa-*’®) + (1/e) (ca*’®+tsa**®) 

+ eY2(Ca''® + *-Si?--®)]. 

M2( 

- = sKi"’* (ca*’® - »sa*’®)+e-*"*’' (ca*’® - tsa-"®)] 

f- eKi'^’ If®'-" (ca**® - isa**®+ca** ® - isa-**®) 

1 - ((U 0 .»)( 0 ) _ (i/e) (ca*>® - tsa**®) 

+ eY*(Ca*’®-iSa'*®)]- - 


U will be observed that the coefficients in the first equation are the conjugates 
of the corresponding coefficients in the second equation. On integrating wo 
find tLat Jfcj® and Jfcj® have the same form as and -- tJfc 2 ®', respectively, 
provided the terms in t already considered in this section arc excluded, and 
with the further proviso, which will be considered in detail later, that oj is not 
an odd multiple of A, and Soj is not an even multiple of \/A. With these 
restrictions, the particular integrals obtained by substituting the above values 
of A'l'*’ and in the complementaiy functions are found t») be 


/*3 = ) + f' (conjugate)] ' 

+ elvi<«(<^'®'*’® + »S®'‘®) + c (conjugate)] 

+ eKi'i>‘C®‘>®+ (l/e)C®-"'® 1 
q^~ /■£K,'^’‘|e®‘'>"(C'®-*’®-+ tS'®-'"®’)(conjugate)] 

+ /=K,'i' [e''-"(C'®-‘’ ® + iS®*>®) - c-*'-" (conjugate)] I 
1- cVS'®-"'® + (1/e)S'®-*'® + EYaS'®-'"®', 
fg — isKi'i'* [c*‘'.-(C“-*'‘®’ + iS"-*"»>) — e *-'-" (conjugate)] 

+ JsKi'« (C"-®' <®' + iS «•*'®) - (conjugate)] 

•1- sKi<i''S“-”"®’ -1- (1/e) S"-*"®' + eY* S«-»"=>. 


(26) 


A consideration of the third and fourth equations in (16) will give particular 
integrals similar to the above. No non-periodic terms will occur since the 
factor c or enters, being real. 

The last two equations of (16) must be considered in detail as the integrations 
differ from those for iti® and ^g'®’. It will not be necessary to consider the 
parts of F'®’, Q'®’, K® carrying the exponentials as factors, since the particular 
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integrals arising from these terms are similar to the exponential terms of 
already obtaineil 'I'he remaining terms of P®, Q®, R® give 


A-f'= I- 

-(1/c) ((■"•*'-y.((!'“•'>«’ I-tS«- ). 

tr - ^ ss- •' + ^ 




(27) 


The pairs of fimction.s -i Si'*,-'’. S:y’. and 

K K Jv 

liavt* tin* ]nglu*st-multiple-powpr ivlationship, diffi'ring only in sign. As tin* 

i’lmotions (111.^'( 3 ) j.oufjiii (Mmstiinl. t(*nns, tin* inti'gmtioii of 

Uu‘Sf tiTiii'' will vu*l(l 111 the non-periodic term 


Otlu'i liM’ins (ontiiming t *‘Xplicilly will arise from wlieii the values for 

and .ire suhstitiited m the unniilementary funi tions these terms will 
c.incel off as <il the i um'Spoiidiug plate of llie first step of the lutegratuni. 
The remaining terms for and will yield parfieular integrals of types 
already included in (2()), 

On combining now the particular integrals with the eornplemontary fum i ions, 
the constants of int(‘gration being d(*riott‘d by K|'-\ . . , the, supeisi i i[)ts 

thuioting the step of the integration, the conipleti^ soliit'ions will be found to 
contain non-periodic ft^rius of two type^': first. tluM-e are the tenns of the mm 
pleim'Titary functions in or c but these may be annulled by putting 
_ jj ^'21 „ Q . se(*ond, terms in T?/r„ tiv,, t?/v, appear, but they all e(»n1.un 
the same factor 

and may be annulled by imposing the condition upon and yg that this 
1 actor shall vanish, i.6., 

Kl^<2' - - Yg - = 0, (211) 

The remaining terms of the complete solutions will be periodic and will have 
tlio form 


Pjj = + Ka^®^* ‘'‘"Wg + Ks*®*^ +■ Kfl***We 

-f the particular integral for in (26), 

i - Kg<®»c—‘^Og) + K5'®»tir. + Ko*®*v« 

+ the particular integral for in (26), 

rg == i /Cl - + K5*®bc, + 

+ the particular integral for rg in (26). 
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When the flymmetric conditiona are imposed upon these solutions, we get 
Ki® = Kfi® = 0 as at the first step. From the initial condition, (0) = 0 
(14), wti find that Kj*** is uniquely determined in terms of s, Yi- 

But the last two constants, as will be shown presently, are themselves functions 
of t and Hence all the arbitrary constants, except are uniquely 

determined by the periodic, symmetric and initial conditions. 

Before giving the general form of the solutions at this step, let us anticipate 
a result which will be found at the third step, viz., a second relation between 
and Y 2 similar to (29). The functional determinant of those two equations 
in and Y 2 ^he same as at the first step (23) and therefore their solutions 
will be 

Thus when the expressions for the various arbitrary constants have been 
substituted and put equal to unity, the desired solutions at the second 
step become 

Pj ^ S + (1/e) 

I 

S Vjf - c Vj|>) + (1/e) 

rj WJ? - e*'^*'*^ Wj?) + (1/e*) S^®' 

where the functions having the foundation letters U, V, W are similar to 
Vj, Wj, respt'ctively, except that in the former functions the highest multiples 
of VAt occurring in the coefficients of may exceed j. Further, the functions 

which diiler only in their second subscripts are conjugates. 

14. Tlu* Second Step when is an odd multiple oj A or when is an even 

multiple of VA» 

Case /. cTi « (2j + 1) Va, 3 an integer .—^In tliis case constaat terms arise 
in jkj'**' and A' 2 '**' in addition to those already considered in (21). The terms 
in (25) 

-- eKi®'**-*-'*'(CgJ'*' <*' + «), 

- i*,W' - (Ca" ® - iSa-*' ®). 

when we put =r cos 2 <IiT ± i sin 2 oiT, 

yield the constants 

iifci®' = K,<i' ' di,® 
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aud when these are taken with (21) we obtain, instead of (22), the O(j[uution 

This equation is of the same form as (22) and consequently the expressions fur 
Kc*^* and Yi will be the same as (24). 

No constant tenns arise in the solutions of (10) for and so th(‘se 

equations need not bo considered. There are certain new terms, however, 
arising in and with these we shall now deal. 

In solving (16) for Ajs®' we obtain from the terms in (J**^*, carrying 

the cxiwnentials the expression 

+ (conjugate)], 

from which arises the constant 

The expression corresponding to (28) them becomes 

1- rf6^*V2 + * rf,o'^^) t, 

but this has the same form as (28), and therefore does not change the form of 
the relation (29) in and Y 2 - 

Hence when Oi = (2j + 1) V^A, only slight niodilications of the pnMjeding 
integration are needed, and the periodic solutions for will not be altennl 

in form. 

Case //. :5(ji = 2j\/A, where j in an hdeger .—If j is a multiple of 3, then 
Oj equals an even multiple oiy/A and this case was excluded in § 12. 

When Soi is an even multijile of VA, then the parts of cjquations (25) 

^ ekp^* e 

give rise to the constants 

ikp^' e-l+' dip\ 

- == K/i'* dip\ 

which were not previously considered, and therefore the relation correspondbig 
to (22) becomes 

(e2 dp^ + d^^^ Yi H d^***) -- 0, 

but this equation when solved with (18) gives values for *wid yi ot the 
same form as those previously obtained in (24). 

No additional nou-periudic terms appear in the solutions for k^^^^ and k^^^ since 
the exponentials do not occur in the expressions for these parameters. 

VOL. OXIV.—A. 2 N 
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Hence in the case under consideration the solutions for r, can be made 
periodic, and they will be of the same form as those already obtained. 

15. The Genarai Step. 

The restrictions of space prevent a detailed discussion of the induction to 
the general term, but the mtugrations have been carried out sufficiently far 
to enable us to sec how the solutions proceed. 

At any step v all the constants of integration, except Ks'”’, and all the Yt> 
..., Y,,. 1 are determined by the jx^riodic, symmetric and initial conditions. At 
this stop, also, a linear equation in and Yo is obtained by annulling the 
coefficients of TM>r, as at the first and second steps. At the next step 

of the integration a second relation between Kg**’* and Yv will be obtained 
when the condition is imposed that ^ and ft,*' * ^ shall be periodic. The 
functional determinant of these two equations is the same as (23), and their 
solutions give 

Ka*'* - (1/e^) di'*’, Y. = (1 /e''») d^'*’*. (30) 

Then at the general step the desired solutions have the form 

p, ^ (6^‘'‘^Ua‘*’' -h c -h (l/e* -')C“'-*'‘», 

q, = («'*'•’Vii'*'* - c-*'*"V^<''>) )- (l/e”-!) S'®-**®, 

K - i ^(e*‘'’‘"Wfl<*'* - e- + (l/e”) S*®-*^'»», 

where the fimctions in the foundation letters U, V, W are similar to those at 
the second step. 

When Oi and ore commensurable, but ^ 2j \/A, j an integer, the 
non-periodic terms which appear are similar to those treated in the preceding 
section. 

16. The Final Form of the EfpuUions for the Secot\d Genus Orbits. 

In terms of the original co-ordinates (^, i], C) the solutions for the second 
genus orbits are 

K = 5o4- e (»i + S p,y), 

7) = 0 + e (yi + 2 qM 

I'*"! 

i:=. 0 -i-e(*i-f- 2 nx*'). 
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where (5o» 0, 0) are the co-ordinates of the equilibrium points (a), (6), (c), 
obtained in § 4; Xj, axe the periodic solutions (6); and jd*,, gr,,, arc the 

expansions (31). 

The equation connecting i and t is 

« _ ■= (1 + S) (l + 2 Y- T, 

where S is defined in (6) and in (30). 

The period in t of the first genus is 

Ti = (1 + S) 27r/v/A. 

and of the second genus it is 

Ta = NT,{l+ I Y.X-). 

where e and p. are chosen, if possible, so that V^A/oj — N/Nj, N and being 
relatively prime integers. 


17. Non-Syrnmeiric Orbits, 

The second genus orbits which have been constructed cross the ^Y)-plane 
many times before they re-enter, but only at the beginning (or end) of the period, 
and, if is even, at the half period, do they cross symmetrically. The question 
then arises as to whether all the periodic orbits are symmetrifj or not. 

Let us suppose the symmetric conditions p* (0) g (0) = 0 are no longer 
imposed. Since the infinitesimal body must cross the ^rj-planc in order that 
its motion shall be periodic, we may choose, without lass of generality, the 
initial time so that z (0) = 0. Now 2 = + r and since (0) = 0 it follows 

that f (0) = 0. Suppose we endeavour now to constnict periodic orbits 
imposing only the condition r (0) -- 0. So far as the earlier steps of the integra¬ 
tion are concerned wo have found it j)Ossiblo (tlie details are omitted, however) 
to construct orbits which do not have the property p* (0) == q (0) 0. Such 

orbits arc a])parenily non-symmetric, but, on the other hand, we have no assur¬ 
ance that we have nut merely shifted the origin of time from a symmetric 
to a non-symmetric crossing and in this case these orbits might be naUy 
symmetric orbits. The question then as to the existence of non-symmetric 
periodic orbits must be left open. 

18. The Convergence of the Solutions. 

So for only the formal construction of the solutions has been made and 
we must now consider their convergence. The usual method of establishing 
the convergence of such solutions is by an existence proof in which Poincare’s 

2 N 2 
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extension* to Cauchy’s theorem is used. But such a proof is long and cumber¬ 
some and generally more diflicult than the actual construcitiou of the solutions. 
In 1911, however, MacMillan proved a remarkable theorenif m which he showed 
that, if the constants of integration in a system of differential equations to 
which (d) arc reducible can be d(5termined so jis to make the solutions formally 
periodic, then such solutions will converge for all finite values of the time pro¬ 
vided a parameter corresponding to X is sufficiently small numerically. By 
means of this ilicorom, therefore, wo are assured of the convergence of tlui 
solutions whic^h have been constructed. 

19 . An Ilhtstraiive Orbit, 

In the computation carried out by Mr. Qage, to which reference has already 
been made, the value assigned to p. was 1/11. This gives the ratio of the 
finite masses as 10 : 1, being that used by Darwin,J by Moulton in the “ Osc. 
Sat.,” and by the author in the Asym. Sat.” Tlie scale factors e and X are 
assigned the values c = 0*l, X — 0*01. Fof these values of p, s, X it is found 
that Oi and V A are very nearly cummensurable, the ratio <Ti/\/A being approxi¬ 
mately 31/2d. 

The numerical values of certain constants entering into the solutions, together 
with the equations in which these constants first arise, arc listed in Table IV. 
UTie values of the constants in the first column arc', taken from the “ Asym. 
Sat.” The computation in this Table as w^ell as that in Tables V and VI arc 
for the equilibrium point (a) only. 


Table IV.—Numerical Values of Certain Constants Equilibrium Point (a). 


>>nHtani. 

Kiluation m 
which cunataiit 
hrHi appoarH. 

Numerical 

Value. 

Constant. 

Kquatinii in 
which constant 
first appoars. 

Numcjical 

Value. 

A 

w 

2-S48 


(6) 

-(t-037 

B 

(4) 

6*548 

>1 

(0) 

0-184 

C 

w 

18-283 


(0) 

1-767 


(») 

^2-811 

Pi 

(») 

1-830 

IT** 

{S> 

3 359 

dJ2) i 

<21) 

-260*723 

n 

(3) 

2-657 


(21) 

-131-070 

V, 

(3) 

-0-747 


(21) 

120-467 

a* 

(0) 

—0-310 

7i 

(Ifi) 

0-840t 


(«) 

0-161 

K«U> 

(1«) 

0*924/( 


(0) 

-0-112 





♦ Poincard, loe, vol. 1, §27, 

t MacMillan, * Trans. Amer. Math. Soc.,' vd. 13, No. 2, pp. 14({"168. 
i Sir George H. Darwin, * Acta Mathematioa,* vol. 21, p. 99 (1897). 
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Table V eontains the values of the first genus periodie solutions x^, y^, Zj, 
when multiplied by s, for certain assigned values of t. Table VI gives the 
amount of displactement from the equilibrium point (a) in the second genus 
orbits for the listed values of t. The displacements at the end of this table 
are those near the clostf of the period. 


Table V. First (leiuis Solutions. Equilibrium Point (a). 


T 

f'l 


•-I 

T 

fj-, 



0 0 

(1 (M}iHr> 

0 (MMMN) 

0 (MMM)O 

1 0 

0 (N)2r>8 

0 (H)103 

0 U347 

0 1 

-0 

- 0 ooo3r» 

0 0000.'i 

1 8 

0 00ISO 

0 lKK)ri7 

U 01(Ki 

0-2 


- 0 (HHt07 

0 01902 

2 0 

-0 (N)0)0 

-0 00011 

-0 0032 

0 :i 

-0 <K>221> 

0 0(H)02 

0 02SH1 

2 i 

- 0 00287 

0 oollo 

0 030S , 

0 4 

(» (H)272 

-0 (MH07 

0 0373 

2*H 

0 (H)4 0) 

-0 000')2 

-0 0007 

0 f) 

0-U0320 

0-OO112 , 

0 041S 

3 2 

0 00122 ; 

0 (HK)SO 

0 0577 


-0 <HK107 

—0 0010,') 

0 0511 

31 

-0 IM)337 

ooolll 

00173 

0 7 

- o*()oun) 

(» mm 

0 0502 

3 0 

0 00244 

00KN)99 

0 0320 

i) H 

0 00412 

0 (j4H)02 

0 0599 

3 S 

- 0 00179 

0 OIK) 17 

0 0130 

0 0 

-0 00 0)2 

—0 IHMKIO 

0 0020 

4 0 

-0 OOlOK 

0’0002-» 

0 0003 

L 0 

0 000)7 

0 (M)OO(i 

0 0025 

4-2 

-0 00215 

0*(N)0S3 

0 0255 

1 2 

1 i 

- 0 mvx\ 

0 (M)3.'>2 

0*00071 

0 000)0 

0 05K9 

0 0193 

4 4 

-0 00302 

*^0 (M)IJ2 

0 0121 


Table VI. - Second Genus Orbits. Displacements from Equilibrium Point (o). 
e ^ 0-1, X = 0-01, Ui/n/A 31/28. 


r 

• (■*» 1 p) 

• (Pi 1 '}) 

1 r) 

T 

«(J*i f P) 

• (Pi + </) 

< ('I -i- '■) 

0 0 

-0(K)03l 

0 (MMHK) 

((•(MMH) 

2*8 

- 0 (Kt3»3 

0*00514 

0 0066 

0 1 

0 mm 

-0 00095 

0 0109 

3*2 

~0 (K)25H 

0*00318 

-0 0632 

0 2 

-oiMiofie 

-04H)|H9 

U 0214 

3*4 

-0 00105 

0 00152 

0 0519 

0 3 

-i) m)ioo 

--0 «K)275 

0 0314 

3*6 

-0 orsMio 

-0 (MM)34 

- 0 0353 

0-4 

0 0015S 

--0(K)352 

0 0407 

3*8 

-0 00000 

0-00219 

0 0152 

0*5 

-0IIU21S 

0 (HUlS 

0-048S 

4*0 

-0-U(l0(»2 

-0*(K)376 

0 (XH>5 

0*0 

- 0 (H)282 

-0 (K)470 

0*0558 

1 2 

0-00184 

0 m)487 

0 0275 

0*7 

0 (M)345 

-0 (lO.'iOS 

0*0013 

V 4 

-0 <M)310 

-((•(KtSST 

(( 0»57 

0*« 

~0 (M)403 

-O'Dosao 

0 0053 





0*9 

04K)4ri3 

-O-IHt.'iSa 

0 0070 





10 

—0 (KM92 

((•00520 

0*0682 

109 0 

0*00304 

0 (in4S(i 

0'057(J 

1 2 

-0(H)532 

-0 OOlU) 

0 OOU 

100 8 

-0*00178 

((•(K)»78 

-0 0133 

1*4 

-000525 

-0 (KO'i’i 

0 0539 

110*0 

-0 00077 

O-0U221 

- 0-024(1 

1 0 

-0 (M)4iK) 

-((•ooios 

0*0380 

110*2 

*0 00032 

((■0003(1 

-0 0033 

1*8 

-000440 

U•0UU2l 

0 0181 

110 4 

-0 fK)055 

-O-OOl.'W 

0-01S2 

2*0 

0*(K)417 

((•(KI202 

-0*IH)37 





2*4 

-0*00412 

0-004(1(1 

-0*0439 
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The diagram is self-explanatory. 
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The Phenmneita arising from the AddUion of Hydrogen Peroxide 
to the Sol of Silicic Add. 

By H. A. Fells, B.Sc., A.LO., and J. B. Firth, D.Sc., FJX\ 

(Communicated by F. S. Kipping, F.R.8.—Rec**iv<‘d IVcombor 7, 1*.)26.) 

(Plate 36.) 

The formation of gas bubbles in silicic acid gel (or, in fact, any gel) has been 
described by Ilatschek,* and ho (‘xpresaes the view that siuih bubbles, which 
can be produced by a variety of means, an*, always lenticular, while gas bubbles 
in a liquid at rest—^however viscous -are, of course, sphm'iiail. It is possible 
to produce such bubbles during th(5 transformation, and to note an ahruptf 
change from the spherical to the lenticular shape, whii'li, as stated, cannot be 
explained by a mere increase in viscosity.’* 

Experimental. 

Preliminary Experitneni, 

Bubbles were caused to form in the gel of silicic acid in the following manner:— 

A mixture of equal volumes of sodium silicate solution (1) - 1’15) and 

hydrochloric acid (3N) was prepared in the usual manner^ (by using solutions 
of such concentrations as would cause gelation in 1 to 2 hours). After the mixture 
had cooled down to room temperature, 2 c.c. of twenty-volume hydrogen per¬ 
oxide solution were added and the resulting mixture allowed to stand. The 
experiment was carrii'd out in a small rectangular vessel to facilitate observa¬ 
tion. 

On the addition of the hydrogesu peroxide to the sol mixture, there was no 
apparent change. The mixture bishaved like a normal gel mixture until a 
few minutes before setting. When the mixture has assumed such a viscosity, 
as could be readily observed by slightly moving the container, streams of tiny 
bubbles appeared from many points. 

In a few minutes the bubbles ceased to pass upwards and beciame fixed, the 
viscosity of the gel having become sufficient to prevent their movement. When 

* * KoU. Zoit.,* vol. 15, p, 226 (1914); Introduotion to * Physics and Chemistry-of Col¬ 
loids,’ p. 78. 

t Tho present authors’ italics. 

t Vide Phys. Ghem.,’ vol. 29, p. 241 (1925). 
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this stag(> had been reached, the bubbles were quite small, and spherical, but 
soon began to increase in size. In the course of time the bubbles changed 
their sliape, becoming first slightly elongated, and then truly lenticular. These 
bubbles, in the course of seven or more days, became so lenticular as to appear 
flat, and when viewed from the side, appeared only as a line. These disc-like 
bubbles then became distorted, bending in many planes, but still retaining 
their minimum thickness; subsequently many of thi^ bubbles merged into 
one another, causing the gel to become broken up into smaller pieces. During 
this series of changes, the gel naturally distended, and in some cases was 
pushed outside the containing vessel. 

The phenomena were then examined in detail, and expiTiments w(jn» de^signed 
to determine the instant of tlie decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide, and 
to trace the formation find development of the bubbhis. 

The Determination of th^e Instant and S^Jhseqmnt Rate of the Decomposition of the 
flydroffen Peroxide, athd th* Rubble Formabion associated therewith. 

1. In ordiT to take advantage of the change in volume of the gtd containing 
the bubbles, an apparatus was used whic^h would respond readily to any change 
ill pressure, and simultaneously record such change of pressure on a revolving 
drum. 

The gel mixture containing the hydrogen peroxide was placed in a narrow 
glass vessel, to the toji of which was attached by a capillary tube a small metal 
capsule, closed by a tightly stretched membrane of thin rubber.* The rubber 
membrane or diaphragm resiionded very readily to any change of pressure in 
the apparatus. A carefully balanced aluminium lever was suspended over this 
diaphragm in such a manner that a fine glass pointer, fixed to the underside of 
one end of the lever, just rested on the top and in the centre of the diaphragm. 
The other end of the lever carried a slender glass rod which rested on the surface 
of an upright cylinder, which was caused to revolve by a suitably geared clock¬ 
work motor. Round the cylinder was fixed a glazed paper, blackened over 
with soot. Thus any change of pressure inside the gel container was recorded 
automatically on the blackened paper, leaving a white line. The records so 
obtained were made permanent by dipping them into a special varmsh. 

It will be observed from the record (fig. 1) that the change in volume inside 
the container takes place at a particular stage in the gel formation, point X. 
While the mixtmc is still in the sol form, there is no decomposition of the 
hydrogen peroxide as shown by the line AX, but it was observed that the rise 
* Cf Hedges and Myers, * J. Chem, Soc.,* vol. 125, p. 007 (1924), 
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in the curve was coincident with formation of the gel. Of course, no particular 
instant of gelation could bo observed, but its formation was signalled by the 


Fio. 1. 

suddon appearan(*e of the bubbles, and this is recordcid on the curve as the 
first upward movement, which was maintained for sevtTal hours, XB, 

2. A second method of observing this phenomenon was by determining the 
rate of evolution of gas in a Hempel gas burette, which was attached to the 
vessel containing the gel mixture. The liquid in the burette was water, and, 
to prevent any solution of gases, the water surface was covered with a tliiu 
oil film. 

The same results were obtained by this method as by the former, the pre* 
liminory stationary period during which no decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
took place being clearly shown, and the gradual change of volume after the 
decomposition had started being also evident. These stages also agreed for 
the same conditions with those observed by the first method. 

It was shown incidentally that the gases collected were oxygen and a certain 
amount of chlorine. The results of a typical experiment are given in Table I., 
in which 50 c.c. of water-glass solution and 50 c.c, of hydrochloric acid 
were mixed together, and 2 c.c. of the hydrogen peroxide added. The time 
at the end of the mixing was recorded, and subsequent readings of the volume 
of the gas above the gel taken at definite intervals for each experiment. 


Table I. 


Time in hours 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

Vol. of gas in cubic 
centimetres 

10-15 

lOlA 

10* 16 


13*26 

15-32 

17-27 

18-78 

19*40 


The results show clearly the initial lag and the starting of the decomposition 
of the hydrogen peroxide, followed by a continuous change. It is obvious from 
the results of both these experiments that the hydrogen peroxide is not 
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decomposed until a viscosity is reached in the sol mixture approaching very 
closely to the formation of a firm gel. 

The Change in Shape of the Bubbles. 

The change in shape of the bubbles from spherical to lenticular has already 
been mentioned, and is shown quite clearly in the photographs (Plate 36). 

The photographs show the gradual development of the lenticular from the 
initial spherical bubbles. This development is remarkably symmetrical; 
further, the mode of development is general throughout the gel, and it would 
appear to bo a characteristic feature. This change in the shape of the bubbles 
is indicative of a two-phase system, and the symmetrical development seems to 
indicate a perfectly definite orientation of the gel itself. 

The salient point of this observation is that the bubbles are not suddenly 
changed to the lenticular form, but pass qiute gradually from the spherical to 
the lenticular. 

There are two possible explanations of the sudden appearance of the bubbles. 

1. After mixing the solutions of water-glass and acid, the water present begins 
to be definitely associated with the molecules of silica, as indicated by the rise 
in the viscosity of the mixture. The viscosity continues to rise gradually to 
a point at which the gel sets. At this stage the internal structure becomes 
more rigid, in the manner previously outlined. Definite surfaces axe formed 
within the gel which axe capable of functioning catalytically, and so, when the 
setting point is reached, decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide takes place. 

Although this simple explanation may appear possible from the point of view 
of simple surface action, it does not adequately account for all the phenomena, 
and therefore the following view is considered more probable — 

2. The liability for the silica particles to attract and unite with the water does 
not preclude the same primary attraction causing the silica particles to unite 
with the hydrogen peroxide. The union with hydrogen peroxide will thus cause 
the formation of a compound other than a hydrated silica. 

Komarovsky* prepared a compound by the action of 30 per cent, hydrogen 
peroxide on silicic acid gel, which, from its analysis and chemical reactions, 
was shown to be a persilicic acid, or perhydrogel, and having a formula 
HsSiOg . H 2 O 8 . ^HgO. He states that this compound, which could be obtained 
in a hard powdery condition, gave a constant supply of oxygen and ozone 
when allowed to stand in air. 

It is therefore possible fox silica and hydrogen peroxide to unite together to 
• ‘ Chem. Z.,’ vol. 38, p. 121 (1914). 
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form a compound. The compound formed, however, by adding a small quantity 
of hydrogen peroxide to silicic acid sol is more probably in the first place of the 
nature SiOg . . yTS.fi- 

In the ageing process, which is really a dehydrating process, these separate 
molecules become connected, which tends towards the development of an internal 
network. The forces holding the hydrogen peroxide to the silica will not be 
so strong as those holding the water to the silica, owing to the additional atom 
of oxygen in the molecule of hydrogen peroxide. Therefore, as soon as the 
dehydrating action cominences, z.e., at the moment the gel begins to assume 
rigid form, the tendency will bo for the hydrogen peroxide to be <letached 
first. After this point, the decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide takes place 
continuously with the agency of the gel, and the shape of the bubbles will be 
controlled by the internal structure of the gel. 

The conception of this primary fixation of the hydrogen peroxide affords a 
better explanation for its stability prior to gelation than does the first theory. 


Measurements of the A^nount of Ozone in the EartKs Atmosphere 
and its Relation to other Geophysical Conditions. -Part II. 

By G. M. B. Dobson, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Meteorology, University of 
Oxford, D. N. Harbison, M.A., D. Phil, and J. Lawbencb, S.J., B.A. 

(Communicated by F, A. Lindemann, F.B.S.—lieccived January 25,1927.) 

§1. IrUroduciion. 

In a previous paper* we have described in detail the method of measuring 
the total quantity of ozone in the earth’s atmosphere above any locality. 
Results of measurements made on about 200 days at Oxford in 1926 were also 
discussed, and it was shown that there was a marked connection between the 
amount of ozone and the general t3rp6 of atmospheric pressure distribution, 
the amount being larger in cyclonic, and smaller in anticyclonic, conditions. 
As there is evidence that the ozone is entirely in the upper atmosphere, it was 
obviously desirable to investigate this connection further, and to see if it would 
throw any light on these meteorological phenomena. 


* * Roy. Soo. Froc.,’ A, voL 110, p. 600. 
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By the aid of a grant from the Royal Society it was possible to purchase the 
optical parts, etc,, for five new speetrographic outfits for the ineasurements of 
ozone, and five complete ape(!trographs were built and calibrated here during 
the winter of 1925-26. The Smithsonian Institution also kindly made a grant 
for the building of a sixth spectrograph, which was also adjusted and calibrated 
here. By the kindness and co-operation of many int'teorologists the five 
instruments have b(»en distributed over western Eurojie, so that, with the 
original instrument still at Oxford, one might obtain a general idea of the 
simultaneous variations of the amount of ozone over that region. Further, 
the Smithsonian Institution’s instrument has been sent to Montezuma, near 
Calama, Chile, a place where the weathcir conditions are exceedingly constant, 
and where daily observations could be madts throughout the year. The loca¬ 
tion of the instruments in Europe was as follows: (1) Oxford, (2) Valencia 
(S.W. Ireland), (3) lit^rwick (Shetland Isles), (4) Abisko (N. Scandinavia), 
(6) Lindenberg (Berlin), (6) Arosa (S.E. Switzerlatid). When possible, ex- 
posmes were made three times daily at these stations, and the plates returned 
to Oxford, where they were developed and measured, and the amounts of ozone 
calculated. 

Unfortunately, owing to various causes, observatioiis were not g^mt^rally 
begun until July, 192fi. As the sun’s altitude is too small at most stations 
between October and February, thij delay in starting greatly reduced the 
number of observations. A fairly com[)lete set of observations has, however, 
been made at four stations extending over four months in 1920, and it seems 
desirable to state briefly the results of the observations so far made. It is 
hoped that a continuous series of observations from all seven instruments may 
be secured from February to October, 1927, Before discussing the results 
obtained, it may be well to comment briefly on the accuracy of the observa¬ 
tions. 


§ 2. Aomracfi of Measurements. 

(а) Wedge Comtant. -Great difficulty has been found in obtaining an accurate 
value of the wedge-constant. In the spring of 1926 six spectrographs wore 
available, and one was used to check the constancy of the simlight, while the 
wedge-constants of the others were being determined. In this way much 
better accuracy was obtained than in 1925, and a modification of the values 
used previously was found to be necessary. We ore still not entirely satisfied 
with the final results. 

(б) Intensity of SunUght outside the Atmosphere, —(Iq). In the short method 
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o£ measuring the amount of ozone* it is assurneil that the ratio of the energies 
of two wave-lengths about 200 A apart (Iq and Iq') as received outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, remains constant. Various workersf have shown that 
there are larg<^ variations in the ultra-violet light emitted by the sun, so that 
then^ is a strong probability of some change in this ratio, and for this reason 
the wave-le,ngths us(‘d are clioseii as close together as possible, so that any solar 
changes may as far as possible affect the two nearly equally. We have recently 
changed the methcKl of finding this ratio, and both at Oxft)r<l and Arosa photo¬ 
graphs are taken each day wheti it is |>ossible, (1) in the early morning, (2) at 
noun, (3) in tlie evening, so that there is a largti difference of tlui sun’s /tmith 
distance for (1) or (3) and for (2). Thus the observations can be used to obtain 
the values of log Jo/1*/* Heing obtained from only two points, individual values 
will be l(*ss accurate! than those obtained from a long series of observations on 
a given day as descril)ed in Part I. On the other hand, with this method the 
results from a very large nmnber of days can be used, am I the final value 
obtained is found to be more reliable. It luis also the advantage of showing if 
there arc any slow progressive or periodic chang<‘H in log Iq/Iq^ which might be 
due either to variations in the sun or to instrumental or photographic changes. 

The values of log IqIIq obtained in this way during August and September, 
192(i, show no evidence of variations of any appreciable magnitude. WTiile 
the value of log lo/Io^ obtained on any one day has very little weight owning U) 
possible atmosplieric variations and to instrumental errors, the constancy 
of these values obtained in the clear atniosphere at Arosa indicates that the 
variations are certainly small. Table I shows the values of log Iq/Iq^ for XX 3264 
and 3022, and for XX3232 and 3052, for all days when the conditions w^ere 
satisfactory. The ozone values given later are calculated from these two pairs 
of wave-lengths, and the. values agree well together. 

Again, any changes in the sun causing variations of log Iq/Iq' must affect 
equally the ozone values obtained at the different stations. Examination of 

* See L^art T, pp. 068 and 678. Note .—By a slip it was stated in § 5 (6) (iv) that a change 
of 500" (!. in the temp(*rature of the sun, if considered as a black body radiator, would result 
in a change of 0*04 in lug lo/V for the wave-lengths 3232 and 3052 A. This should be 
0‘016, which would only cause an error in ozone of about 0*004 cm. Actually, of course, 
the HUii does not radiate as a black-body in the ultra-violet region, and the changes of 
intensity with temperature will be larger than for a black-body. To allow for this we 
assumed a much greater variation (500° C.) m the effective tomporaturo than is actually 
indicated by variations of the solar constant. 

t C. G. Abbot, * Smithsonian Misc. Coll.,’ vol. 77, No. 5 ; * Edison Pettit, Publ. Astron. 
Soo. Pacific ’ (February, 1026); O. M. B. Dobson, * Boy. 8oo. Ptoc.,' A, vol. 104, p. 264. 
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Table T.—^Valuee of log lo/Io' from Arosa Observations. 


Date, 

AtmoHpherie 

eondiiionH. 

**\3022 

L)o\ iiition 
tiom mean. 

''^\3052 

Deviation 
from mean 

tSept 

8 

Hiizy to clear 

1-14 

0 

1 25 

-0-02 


8 

(Uear to slight haze 

1-43 

-001 

l-2r) 

-0*02 

ti 

U 

Hazy 

1-40 

- 0-04 

1*20 

-0*01 

tf 

in 

tf 

145 

+001 

- 

— * 


17 

(,’|par 

115 

-l-O'Ol 

1'2S 

-jO-Ol 

1 ( 

17 

Clear fo alight haze 

1'43 

-0 01 

1'25 

-002 

11 

18 

Wry clear 

145 

1 0 01 

1-29 

1-0-02 


19 

Cloar 

1-42 

—0 02 

1-28 

-hOOl 


10 

* 1 

1*43 

■ 001 

1-30 

1 0 03 

tf 

20 

Hiizy 

1-47 

-1-0 •03 

1-28 

1 0-01 

rt 

20 

tf 

1-30 

-1-0 OO 

1-25 

-0 02 

f 1 

21 

Hazy to clear 

1 43 

0 01 

1-31 

1 0 04 



Moan 

1-44 


1-27 



the results shows no evidence of such similar variations, which are not dissociated 
with general cyclonic or anticyclonic conditions. 

Finally, for several consecutive days on different riccasions the pressure has 
been nearly constant at Arosa, and the constancy of the ozone-values found at 
these times August 12-18 and September 3-16) is strong evidence of the 
accuracy of the results. 


§ 3. Qeophysioal Results. 

(a) Ozone V<dues .—^Table 11 gives the results of all measurements made in 
1926 to the end of October. As pointed out in § 2, the values of the constants 
used in 1925 for the instrument at Oxford were found to be somewhat in error. 
In order to make th«5 1925 values previously published, comparable with the 
figures given here, they should be increased by approximately 0'015 cm. 
There is still some slight doubt about the values of the constants. It is hoped 
that true values will be .KH^urately determined during the course of next year’s 
work, and as further small adjustments may be necessary, the figures given in 
Table II should bo taken as provisional. Any such adjustments will affect 
the absolute values only, and not the relative changes from day to day. 
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Table II.—^Piovisional Ozone Values. 

At Oxford. 

Unit 0*001 era. of pure gas at N.T.P. Times of observation to nearest hour. 


1020; 

Ij'obruttry, 

MurvU. 

ApnI. 

Mii>. 

.1 

tine. 



(l.M.T. 

u,. 

t; M.T. 

o,. 

a.M.T. 


(l.M.T. 

0,. 

(l.M.T. 

1 



28U 

ll 

205 

10 



30 

8 

2 

— 


24K 

12, 10 

r275 

\256 

12 T 
16 / 



— 


3 

— 

- 

2H2 

14 

— 


291 

U 

352 

10 

4 

— 

— 

358 

10 

270 

10 

297 

10 

325 

8 

5 

- 


3127 

11, 15 

/243 

\23l 

!!} 



601 

12 

0 

— 

- 

278 

13, L5 

235 

14 

314 

8 

323 

10, 14 

7 

— 

— 

255 

13 

298 

13 

319 

11 

307 

8, 17 


-- 


234 

15 

— 

- - 

328 

H 

278 

13 

0 

- 

-- 

290 

12, 13 

300 

i), 11 

:n2 

8 

201 

8 

10 

— 

— 

280 

10. 15 

279 

9 



315 

8,10, 15 

11 

— 

— 

- 

. - 

289 

13, 15 

310 

11, 13 

314? 

8,18 

12 

— 

— 

224 

10, 15 

203 

lu, 16 

310 

9, 14 

303 

12, 10 

13 

305 

13 

233 

11,12,15 

297 

1), 16 

305 

10 , 1.*; 

312 

9,17 

14 

-- 

- - 



272 

10, 12 

370 

10 

312? 

10 

15 

253 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

371 

12, 15 

/313 

\3l»2 

J 

10 

250 

11, 13 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

/374 

\342 

13 / 

300 

8,10 

17 

- 

— 

297 

11, 15 

342 

9,15 

335 

9 

—. 


18 

278 

11, 12 

309 

10 

318 

9,10 

323 

ll 

309 

8,15 

10 

— 


-- 

— 

328 

8,10 ! 

304 

11, 14 

/283 

1209 

^ \ 
18 / 

20 

— 

- 

302 

9, 15 

310 

8 

303 

ll 

253 

11 ^ 

21 

282 

12 

301 

11. 14 

337 

10 

301 

10, 10 

275 

8, 17 

22 

275 

12 

320 

10. 15 

339 

9 

309 

8, 13 

289 

8 

23 

— 


300 

14 



288 

11 

300 

8 

24 

252 

15 

288 

10, 14 

350 

9 

282 

8 

/308 

\333 

** \ 
17 / 

25 

280 

12 

320 

11 

311 

10 

252 

13 

300 

9 

20 

274 

11 

340 

12. 15 

— 


280 

8, 14 

299 

8,17 

27 

- 


330 

12 


— 

288 

8, 15 

299 

8, 14 

28 

301 

11, U 


__ 

-- 


297 

8, ll, 15 

275 

8. 10 

20 

— 

— 

290 

11, 15 

332 

10, 12 

309 

8, 14 

272 

8 

30 


— 

279 

0,15 

— 

— 

282 

12, 17 

270 

9,10 

31 

-- 

— 

209 

10 

— 

— 

/305 

\324 

16 } 

— 

— 
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Table II.—^Provisional Ozone Values—ountinuod. 

Unit 0*001 cm. of pure gas at N.T.P. Times of observation to the nearest hour. 



Oxford. 

LerwioU. 

Arosa. 

Lmdeiiberg. 

Abinko. 

July, 




1 

1 


1 


1 


1926. 

0. 

G.M.T. 

0. 

O.M.T. 

O, 

O.M.T. 


a.M.T. 

0. 

O.M.T. 

1 

280 

10. 16 

/295 

\284 

. 5 ) 

- 

— 


— 

- 

— 

2 

271 

8 

267 

UIAIJIIU 

— 

- 

— 

- - ' 

— 

— 

3 

/250 

\267 

12 •> 
IS / 

267 

11, 16 

- 

— 

239 

14, 10 

- 

— 

4 

261 

8 

273 

14 


— 

/238 

\248 

10 'I 
16 / 

■ 


5 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 


252 

8 

— 

- 

0 

—. 

— 

266 

12,13,17 

. 

— 

— 

— 

. - 

- 

7 

275 

11, 16 

267 

8,», 16 

— 


257 

0, 16 

— 

— 

8 

200 

0,14 

268 

12, 17 

.—. 


255 

8,16 

— 

.— 

0 

/290 

\302 

12 \ 
16 / 

— 

— 

- 

— 

261 

15 

- 

-- 

10 

264 

e ^ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 


— 

11 

230 

9.10 

— 

- 


— 

310 

13 

— 

— 

12 

248 

8.17 

245 

0 

— 


266 

0,16 

— 

— 

13 

252 

8,15 

250 

9,11,17 


— 

252 

8,17 


- 

14 

208 

9,17 

250 

13. 16 


- 

252 

8,10 

. 

- 

15 



/274 

14 \ 



r266 

8 \ 





\269 

>71 



\270 

16 / 



10 

264 

9,17 




— 

2727 

8 



17 

270 

9,16 

264 

10,13,16 

. 


2MT 

8 



18 

250 

12 

268 

15, 17 

— 


265 

i ^ 

- 

-- 

10 

267 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

217 

8 


- 

20 

262 

14, 17 

260 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 


21 

278 

16, 17 

: — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/219 

\259 

’ "V 

16 r 

22 

257 

0 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

i — 

259 

J 

7.15 

23 

254 

11 

— 

— 

247 

11, 16 

266 


254 

7,15 

24 

— 

— 

304 

9 

250 

7 

267 

7,16 

— 

— 

25 

273 

0,17 

/316 

\297 

13 \ 
16 r 

247 

11 

270 

14 

254 

7,15 

26 

— 

— 

283 

10, 16 

244 

7, 8,16 

280 

11. 16 

24^1 

7,16 

27 

280 

0,15 

287 

■JUfl 

— 

— 

274 

7 

241 

7.15 

28 

— 

— 

270 

14. 16 


— 

286 

6 

237 

7.16 

29 

268 

10, 17 

— 

— 


— 

— 

“ 

229 

7 

30 

/260 

1271 

® \ 
17 / 

261 

10.16 

H 

— 

276 

8 

-- 

— 

31 

262 

8 ^ 

250 

0,15 

271 

13 

262 

7,16 

— 

— 
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Table 11.—l^rovisional Ozone ValueH-^foutiiiued. 
Times of observation are given to the nearest liour. 



Oxfoni. 

Ix'rwifk. 

Awm. 

Lindf'nboi'j;. 

August, 


1 

1 


1 


1 


1026. 


(J M.'r 

O, 



1 1 

1 (i.M/r. 

‘>j 

i; M.3'. 

1 

267 

tt. 1*1 

2.53 

10. 11, 17 j 

260 

7, 8. 14 

266 

' 10 

2 

268 

0, 11 



2.54 

H.O 

2807 

7, 14 

;s 

28t; 

It, 11 



2.50 

7, 16 1 

I 277 

7, 16 

4 

268 

8. 16 

I 260 

1.5, 17 j 

—■ 1 


269 

8, 14 

5 

282 

H 


1 

2ViH 


\ 

— 

i 

282 

16 


1 

1 

280 

14. I)i 

1 2K6? 

8, 1,5 

7 j 

/ 277 
\ 287 

8. 13 \! 
u> / 

270 

11.17 



‘ 272 

8, 1.5 


; 264 

8 

278 

** \ 






1 2r>r> 

16 

201 

•7 / 





0 1 

/ 247 

1 267 

lij ^ 

J 

17 

- 


2.56 

j 7. 18 



lo 

V. 

29.5 

- 


2.50 

j 7. 13 

- 


11 

r 204 1 
1 280 

” \ 
13, l*l / 

— 

- 

260 

1 11,13 


* 

12 

251 

0. 13, 16 

287 

13, 16 

245 

13. U 

288? 


K) 

— 

. 

252 

0, 10 

243 

8. 10 

266? 

10 

14 

26H 

8, 12. 17 

- 

. 

244 

8, 11. 15 

— 


15 

243 

12 

255 

15 

243 

8, 11, 1,3 

25.3 

0, 1.5 

l(t 

243 

16, 17 

245 

10 

242 

8, 11 

— 

- 

17 

260 

0, 12, 16 


- 

238 

7 

251 

7, 13 

18 

/ 244 
\ 259 

8. 14 \ 

17 / 


— 

238 

7. 11 

263 

12 

10 

-— 


264 

10, 16 

243 i 

7, 12. 15 

27.3? 

10, 1.5 

a) 

—- 


270 

10 

250 

lU, 12 

282 

13. 1.5 

21 

254 

1.5, 16 1 

273 

13 

231 

8. 11, 16 


— 

22 

252 

8, 1.3. 16 


- 

224 

7. 12, 16 

256 

8, 16 

23 

218 

12 

255 

9 

231 

7, 11. 17 

283 

0 

24 

230 

10, 16 

240 

13 

215 

7. 12. 16 

233 

0 

2.5 

/ 210 
\ 236 

11, 12 

17 

\ 20<» 

11. 1.5 

224 

». 11. 16 

1 

-- 

26 

242 

8, 13, 16 

J 

278 

10. 11 

231 

7, 11, 16 


r 24.5 

1 260 

11 \ 

15 / 

27 

243 

8, 12, 16 

- 

- 

241 

8, 12, 16 


r 275 

1 256 

0 \ 
15 / 

28 

244 

8, 12, 16 

243 

11 

231 

7.8 


r 262 

1 251 

7 1 

14 ; 

9. 14 

29 1 

236 

8. 12. 13 

— 

- 

2.39 

9, 11. 16 


244 

30 1 

230 

0, 12, 16 



226 

11 

243 

K. 16 

31 j 

1 

— 


252 

10 

224 

7. 11, 15 

244? 

K, 15 


2 o 
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Table II.—Provisional Ozone Values—continued. 
Times of observation to the nearest hour. 


8opt., 

Oxford. 

UTwiok. 

V'aloiieia. 

Art Mil 

j Ltndrriberg. 

1926. 












0,. 

G.M.T. 

! ““ 

0 M.T. 

Oa. 

G.M.T. 

Oj. 

G.M.T. 

o„. 

G.M.T. 

I 



243 

10 

1 

1 j 

224 

7,11,15 

2i0T 

8, l.'i 

2 



230 

», 15 



224 

N, 11 

232? 

8 

3 

— 

— 

- 




237 

12, 15 

244 

K 

4 

223 

10, 17 



1 


235 

9, 12,16 



6 

221 

^ 1 

200 

10, 15 

1 


229 

8 



6 

224 

15, 16 ; 

270 

11, 16 



234 

7. 13 

212 

8. 15 

7 


1 

267 

10 

- i 

- 

224 

9,14.16 


— 

8 

218 

10 

263 

12. 15 

— 1 

- 

231 

7,11,10 

234 

9 

9 

230 

12, 14 

242 

13,14,15 



1 229 

7,8 

238 

8 

10 

233 

10.12,16 

229 

15 



232 

9,13 



II 

2.31 

13, 16 

-- 

— 



228 

7,12,13 

240? 

8,14 

12 

239 

10, 14 

20S 

12, 15 

1 

1 

225 

12, 16 

246 

8, 9 

13 

227 

8.12 

252 1 



1 

227 

8 1 

252? 

H 

14 

222 

8.14 

244 


— 1 


229 

7.12,16 1 

- 


15 

225 

14 

— 


210 

1 

227 

8,11,15 

230? 

8 

16 

213 

9 


- 

1 


226 

9,12,16 

239? 

9,10 

17 

214 1 

9,10 

214 


— 


214 

8.11,15 

mmi 

12, 15 

18 

217 

8,12,16 

228 

9,10,14 

229 

14 

208 

11,14.15 

219? 

9,U 

19 

217 

9,12,13 

241 

10 

— 

—. 

209 

7,11,15 

220? 

9,14 

20 

218 

13, 15 

— 

— 

239 

10, 16 

218 

8,11,15 



21 

214 

14 

248? 


230 

10, 14 

215 

7,11,10 



22 

227 

9,12,15 

- 


240? 


222 

8.11,15 



23 

241 

9 

— 

> 



224? 

11.14,13 

244?| 

1 

24 

245 

11 




• 

232? 

8, 11 




f 262 
i 276 

16 } 

j 


1 236r 

10,11, ] 5 

234 

11 

242? 


26 






1 

232 

8, 9 

272? 

1 11 

27 

264 

12 




1 


- 



28 

249 

9,10,14 

- j 

— 

i 

1 

252 

12, 13 

278? 

9 

29 


— 

— 1 


1 206 

12. 14 




10. lO 

30 

197 

10,13,15 

— 


i ~ i 

■ 1 

1 “■ 1 

i 
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Tinii'S of observation to the nearest hour. 
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Oxford. 

ValeiU'M. 

AioHa. 

JjiniluDl}rrg 

OL'tolx'f, 



















Oa. 

U.M.T. 

0,. 

ll.M.T. 

U3. 

G M.'r. 


CJ.M.T. 

1 

/ 1.S5 
172 

} 

\ 

1 


212 

] 

8 

1 


2 

^171 

9, 13 

— 

- 

198 

8, 10, 12 


- 

:i 

211 

13 

2107 I 

11 

179 

9. iO, 13 

- 

— 

4 

211 

12. 15 

1 

— 

192 

», 10,12 


- 

.'i 


- 

j 


200 

8, 12. 14 

207 

9, U 

6 

236 

13, 14 



207 

9, lO 

203 

14 

7 

238 

11, 16 

- 

_ . 

2()U 

8, 10, 12 

224 

H, U 

H 

230 

12, 13, 15 

- 


212 

9 

236 

11 

0 

242 

1 10, 11, ir> 




9 

255 


10 

232 

10, 12. U 

1 

- 

1 215 

- - 

— 

— 

11 

.— 

1 

[ 


223 

9, 10. 13 

200 

9, 14 

12 

2087 

1 “ 



218 1 

u 1 

250 

ll, 13 

i;k 

217 

10, 11 

' * i 

- 

203 1 

9. 10, 14 

232 

12 

14 

221 

10 ' 

I 

1 

208 

10, i». \i 

- 

- 

15 





202 

9, 11 

- 

- 

10 

231 

13 

— 


203 

10, 11. 14 

- 

— 

17 

237 

10 



208 

10, U, 12 



18 

248 

10, 14 

238? 

1 11. 13 

221 

12 

251 

11 

19 

237 

10 

— 


232 

10, U, 13 

- 

-- 

20 

244 

13 


1 

200 

9, 13 

— 


21 

- 


- 



- 

1 

-- 

22 

.— 


- 


217 

10 

1 


23 

278 

11, 13 

209 

1 

214 

10 


- 

26 

206 

11. 12. 14 


i - 

229 

10, 12 

257 

10 

20 

249 

11, 12, 13 


[ 

269 

8 

— 

_ 

27 

231? 

12, 13 

- 

1 

233 

12. 13 

- 


28 

— 

- 


1 

228 

11 


1 - * 

29 


— 

255? 

14 



_ 

1 

30 

230 

12. 13 

249 

12 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

t 

31 


i 

217 

12 


1 

I 


1 

i 


(6) Annual Variation ,—Table 111 shows the monthly means of the ozone 
values at Oxford during 1925 and 1926. It will be seen that the general annual 
variation is very similar in the two years. The value for February, 1926, 
depends on seven days only, during which the pressure was well below the 
normal, so that the ozone value for that month is abnormally high. 

The dates of maximum and minimum, viz., about April and October, are not 
in the least what one would have expected, and we have, so far, no indication 
of the reason for this typo of annual variation. There seems no doubt that it 
is not an abnormal result, since the measurements of the sun’s extreme ultra¬ 
violet radiation as received at the earth’s surface made by Dr. Ootz, Prof. 
Dorno and others, indicate similar variations in previous years. 
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Table III.—Monthly Mean Ozone Valuea at Oxford. 
(Unit = O'OOl of pure ozone at N.T.P.) 

1925. 1021). 

Ozotu*. (>40110 


Krl)i uiiiy 


278 

Mrtr^'h 

304 

290 

April 

:m 

299 

May 

321 

313 

•lunc 

* 290 

301 

.hil> 

289 

2 m; 

All^UNt 

} 273 

2.78 

S'pti'mbi'r 

; 2«« 

228 

( IrtfibiT 

! 239 

232 


(c) Ri't/Uion with TerreMrial Meupwiinm. Dr, V. Chree,* .showed that 
there was probably a connection bctwwn the magnetic chairacter of any day at 
Kew and the ozone value found at Oxford. Since one might expect the ozone 
value to be associated with the ionisation of the upjier atmosphere- if, lor 
example, both are due to ultra-violet radiation from the sun or th<* ituiisatioii 
is due to ionised ozonef—it seemed probable that the ozone value would b(‘ 
more closely connected with the diurnal range, say, of th(‘ horizontal magnetic 
force (H), than with the magru^tic character, particularly as the H range is 
most closely related to sunspots. 

The values of the daily range of if at Abinger magnetic, station for 1925 
and 1926 were most kindly supplied by the Astronomer Royal, and have been 
dealt with in the following way. 

The days of each month were divided into three groups according to the 
magnitude of the “ Hrange, the three groups, high, medium and low, contain¬ 
ing about equal numbers of days (10 per mouth). Then calling any individual 
high day «, the difference of the Oxford ozone value from its monthly mean was 
written down for days a—4, w—2, w, n-1-2 and w-1-4. All the days of high H 
range in a month were treated thus, and the means found for the 4 days, 
for the n—2 days, and so on. The medium and low days were similarly treated, 
The number of days in each column is not exactly equal owing to the ozone 
values being missing on some days. 


* * Roy. Soc. Proo.,’ A, vol. 110, p. 093. 

18* Chapman, * Q. Joum. Roy. Met. Soc.,* vol. 52, No. 219, July, 1026. 
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Twble IV.—Amount of Ozono (difimmer from monthly moan) for days of 
high, medium and low horizontal force* range (unit — U-IK)! cm.). 




H.tth, 




Mod linn 



Low. 




















1 

a 4j 

n 2 

n 

a i 2j 

«,4 

1 

M 4I 
1 

1 

! 

1 

" i 

H , 2' 

1 

ft i 4 

1 

1 

1 

■ ‘i 

ft 2I 

1 

/f 

ft \ 2 

ft { 4 

Mure h and A pill 

i 

^ 1 

- 9 

-10 

- 1 

12 

12 


:i! 

- 8 

8 

1 

- 1 

K 

15 

Miiy 

111 

T « 

-10 

IV 

- 0 

- 2 

0 

- 1 

10’ 

-18 

-22 

IH 

-11 

n 

7 

tliino 

2 

-- 5 

+ 4 

-17 

-n* 
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Table V.—'Means of days n—2, n, n \~2 from Table Tf. 
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It will be seen from Table V that in all months except three, the departure 
of the amount of ozone from its monthly moan is greater for days of high H 
range, than for days of low II range, and this is also true for the mean of each 
year. Table TV shows that, on thcs whole, the effect seems to be greatest on 
the n days, i.e., that there is no large lag on the part of either the ozone or th(‘ 
H range. 

The 1925 figures were next <livided into two classes, those belonging t<.> days 
of high and low magnetic character, the liigh days being those to which an 
International magnetic character of 1 *0 or more had been assigned, and the 
low days those of magnetic character less tlian 1*0.* These two classes were 
then treated separately in the way just flcscribed, and the following result 
obtained (Table VI). 


Table VI.—Ozone (departure from monthly mean) for days of high, medium 

and low “II” range. 
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f 5|4 5|- 5|^ 61-- Tij- l| l|- 0 - l| - 2|- 4l- 4|« 5] 8* - 5 


Mean 


It will be seen that from the figures available, the apparent connection 
between the amount of ozone and the “ II ” range is much more marked on 
days of high magnetic character, the days of low character showing little 
differentiation between the amounts of ozone corresponding to high and low 
“ H ” range. It must, however, be noticed that the number of days con¬ 
tributing to some of the columns is very small, as there arc few days of high 
magnetic character which haye a low “ II ” range. It will also bo noticed 
that the connection with the “ H ” range is less marked than that found bv 
Dr. Chreo with magnetic character. 

(d) Connection between Ozone and Sunspots. The sunspot numbers have been 
• See ‘ Met. Zeitschr.,’ August, 1920, p. 307. 
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dealt with in a similar manner to that employed w ith the niagneiic range. The 
figures used were Wolfer’s provisional values pnblislu'd in the ‘ Meteorologistihe 
Zeitschrift/ For 1925 a decided tendency was foiiml for the Oxford ozone 
values to be liigher on days of low 8ims|K)t number than on days of high sunspot 
number, and this was the case for each period of the year separately. Nevesr- 
theless, the apparent connection broke down at the end of the year, and for 
J92G the opposite effect has so far been found (see Table VIT). 


Table VTT.- Deviation of Oj from monthly mean on days of high, medium and 

low sunspot numbers. 
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j - l»:- li|- 12 !- 9 ;- ii\- 3|- 1 ! 41 - 2| o| • ij . ?! 1 ?! 1 8, i 3 

I "^10 ^2 


47 

48 

49 1 

.53 

17 

-14 

-131 

11 


- 13 


1928 (Kehruaiy to SrplcmlxM). 
.54 I 87 I 78 I 73 I 89 I f)0 I 48 1 
ll| nil 21|-19!-24|-24|-20| 


4M 44 I 

-2i|- 2r>l 
-^2 


18 4.5 

22 -22 


We have also compared the values of eleven day means of both sunspot 
numbers and ozone values, but the only result appearing from them is similar 
to that shown in Table VII. 

MM. (^ibannes and Dufay have calculated the average annual iirnouut of 
ozone from its absorption band in the visible region, iLsing the Smithsonian 
observations at Mt. Wilson. ^Vhile ilie variations are not large, there are 
indications of a maximum about 1913 when the solar activity was at a minimum. 

Now that obsiTvations of ozone have been begun at Montezuma, Chile, we 
may hope soon to have much more definite information on these point s since 
the ozone values there should not be disturbed, as in temperate regions, by tlic 
changes in the meteorological conditions. 

(c) Relation to Atmospheric Pressure Distribution ,—By far the most marked 
relation between the ozone and any other quantity is that with tlie general 
pressure distribution. Almost without exception the ozone value is high in 
marked cyclonic systems and low in anticyclonio systems. The ozone values 
at the various observing stations have been plotted on the appropriate weather 
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maps so that the general distribution ean be easily scon. figs. 1 and 2 show 
two typical maps. While the ozone value is generally uniformly low over the 



Fro. 1. 


whole of an anticyclone, it is marktMlly higher in the rear than in the front 
of a cyclone, as if the origin of the air current had a large effect. At times the 
ozone value rises in certain regions in anticyclones but this seems generally to 
be due to a neighbouring cyclone. 

As found in Part I, the relation is closer with the pressure in the stratosphere 
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than with that at the surface. We have triisl to find whicli upper-air quantity 
is most closely associated with the ozone, and below is given a table of the 



correlation coefficients between the ozone values at Oxford and the following 
quantities 

Pressure at the earth’s surface = 1 *, mbs. 

9 km. height = l’„ 

12 -= P,a .. 

.. 14 . = Pu .. 

base of stratosphere = P, ,. 

Height of „ „ = He km. 
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Mean of temjH'rnlure at 1 ainl 2 km. - - ° 

‘jundS .. LLtJli^C. 


4 to H km. 


T44 TH ThH Tt+Ts 
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rn it 

* m 


0. 


Teiuperatore at It km. ” Tu ” 

The standard deviations are also given. 

With the exeeption of tlie figures were obtained from ballon-sonde ascents, 
and were suppliisl by the kindness of the Director of the Meteorological OfHcc 
and Mr. L. II. G. Dines. In order to allow for known errors of observation, 
and for those due to the difference in time and place between the ozone and 
upper air measurements, the standard deviations have been correcterl, using 
for the ozone a standard error of measurement of 0*005 which we know to be 
about right, ainl for the upper air data a standard error estimated by Mr. 
L. H. G. Dines, and based on the standard error of measurement and an esti¬ 
mated standard error due to the difference of time and place. Th*^ number of 
days used was 26. The process has also been carried out after eliminating the 
annual variations of the various quantities. Only the values whert* the annual 
variations have been eliminated have much significance, as the others are 
increased or decreased by the annual variations according to the time of year 
under review. 

Table VIII. 
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Ozone in Earth's Atmosphere. 

The high correlation both with T,rt and the jiressures from 9 to 14 km. sug- 
gest(Hl that it would be interesting to separates the two effects, and discover if 
one could be regarded as the true or primary effect, and the other as secotidary. 
Accordingly the partial correlation coefficients of ozorus with and were 
calculfitod, but it was found that owing to the very liigh correlation between 
and (0 • 95 for the ligures hero used) it was im])ossiblt* to say that the ozone 
is more intimately related with one than with the other. Owing to the small 
number of observations, the standard errors involved were too large for any 
imi)ort.ance to be attached to the results obtained. 

Ill order to study further this relation on as many days as possible, we have 
taken the air ternp(*rut lire at 4 km. as measured by aiToplanes, generally at 
Duxford, Oambridgeshire. AVe have also made an estimati! of the pressure at 
9 km. by means of the surfaci* pressure and the aeroplane temporatun^s. These 
results are plotted in lig. 3, tog(!thi‘r with the ozom* values at Oxfonl. The 
pressures at 9 km. are not strictly accurate since wo have not the temperatures 
of tlio w'hole of the low’er 9 km. Also occasionally there are marked differences 
of temperature betwwii results from ascents at Duxford and, say, at Farn^ 
borough, or at Lynipne, so that one must except similar differences between 
these stations and Oxford, it will be seen that there is a remarkably close 
relation with the ozone values. Kliininating the annual variation, this corre¬ 
lation coefficients betw'een ozone and the calculated P» for the first and second 
halves of the years 1925 and 1926 are --0*60, —0-()2, —0-81, -0-55. Again, 

as stated above, it is not possible to say whether the troposphere temperature 
or stratosphere pressure shows the closest relation with ozone values, since these 
two are themselves so closely related. It will be noticed that there are a few 
cases where definite differences arc* shown between the ozone and both of 
the above quantities, eg,, April 6 to 8, 1925, and May 13 to 16, 1926. 
Fig. 1 showy's the results, for the period March to October, 1926, in the form 
of a dot diagram, the values plotted being deviations from the monthly mt»ans, 
so that annual variations are eliminated. 

(/) N<Uure of the Rehtiou lk*tiveen Ozone and Pressure Distribution. -MM. 
Cabannes and Dufay* and MM. Lamliert, Dejardin and Chalongef have 
estimated the height of the ozone layer by making measurements of the intensity 
of sunlight with very low sun. They find a height of 45 to 50 krn., which is 
also about the height where one w’ould expect the most rapid formation of 
ozone from oxygen under the influence of the sun’s ultra-violet radiation. 

♦ ‘ Comptes l^encluV vol. 181, p. 302 (1926). 
t ‘ Comptes Rcndiis,’ \ol. 183, p. 800 (1926). 
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The question immediately arises whether the variations in the amount of ozone 
which we have found to be associated wdth cyclones and anticyclones take 


mb 



Ozone 

Fio. 4. 


place in the ozone at this very high level* Such a result, if true, would be most 
surprising. As mentioned in Part I, both Lord Rayleigh and Dr. Gotz have 
found no evidence of ozone in the lower atmosphere, and it seems unlikely that 
it could exist for any length of time in the presence of the dust and organic 
matter in the lower air. It is possible, however, that during cyclonic weather. 
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at any rate, there is a moderate amount of o;sone in the lower part of the strato¬ 
sphere. Wo might suppose that there wert* two main heights where the ozone 
concentration was high, the first about 50 km. where it is formed and from which 
it slowly sinks down, the propt>rtion of f)zone to other gases at the lower heights 
remaining roughly constant, so that we shall find a second maxunum of the 
absolute amount of ozone near the bottom of the stratosphere. We might 
suppose that the \ipper layer showed the variations associated with solar or 
magnetic conditions, and probably also the annual variation, while the lower 
layer possibly at 10 to 20 km. showed variations associated w ith cyclones and 
anticyclones. The measurements of heiglit of the ozone layer could be rooon- 
<'iled with such a view if one supposed that ut the time the measurements were 
made the amount of ozone in the lower layer was small. Since the highest 
ozone values in cyclones and the lowest values in anticy<‘lones at any one time 
of the year have a ratio of at least 3 to 2, there must be at h^ast 1 /3 of the total 
amount of ozone in the supposed lower layer in cyclonic f'onditions. 

It has been suggested by many people that the origin of the air-current, 
polar or equatorial, is the chief factor in controlling the amount of ozone. 
Oapt. C. K. M. Douglas has kindly sent us estimates of the amounts of ozone 
to be e.xpected on this basis. The agreement with the actual results is generally 
very close. Naturally Capt. Douglas’s estimates follow V(»ry closely the changes 
of temperature in the troposphere, and at present it is not possible to say whether 
(1) the origin of the air current, (2) the temperature in the troposphere, or (3) 
the pressure at about 10 to 15 km. has the ch)sest connection with the ozone 
values. Against the view that the origin of the air current is the controlling 
factor it may be urged that there is no evidence for a higher average ozone 
value at Lerwick (X GO” N.) than at Arosa (X 47® N.). (The slightly higher values 
at Lerwick in July to August are quite explained by the more cyclonic weather 
at Lerwick.)* 

It seems most desirable to l\ave further measurements of the height of the 
ozone layer made as soon as possible both in cyclonic and in anticyclonic weather, 
for until more definite information about its height is available it will probably 
be impossible to advance much further even after a continuous series of observa¬ 
tions have been made at a number of stations, such as we hope to obtain in 
1927. 

As pointed out in Part I, it is very difficult to obtain any evidence of a diurnal 
variation of the amount of ozone by means of observations on the sun, an<l it 

* The fimt results from Chile ^ive ozone values of about 0*21 cm. in November, but the 
character of the annual variation is os yet not known. 
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j^hould bt* noted that a decrease in the aiiionnt of ozone near sunset, or an 
increase near sunrise wdl make the height t)f tlu* ozone layer appear too great 
The only way in which it seems possible to find (*vid(‘ncc of a diurnal variation 
of tht‘ 11 mount of ozone would be by means of speefrograms of the l)right(!r 
stars taken at different times through the night. It is to be lioped that some 
observatory with suitable equipment may take up this question. 

Fn coiulusuin we wish to thank all our numerous friends who have taken 
much trouble to help us in this work. To Prof, hindemanu, P.R.S., and the 
(lareiulon Ijaboratory our thanks are especially du(‘ for continual help and 
material assistance in innumerable vrays. The Din^ctor of tlie Meteorological 
Ottice has also given us great assistance both in arranging for the work at 
foreign stations and by having observations made for us at Jjerwii'k and Valencia, 
while the following havi* most kindly undertaken the actual work of carrying 
out the observations, viz., Dr. P. W. P, Gotz, at Arosa ; Dr. Hergesell and Dr. 
Duckert, at Lmdenberg ; Dr. Wallen and Dr. Auren, in Sweden, together with 
Mr. Lee at Lerwu’k and Mr. Stewart at Valencia. Our thanks are also due 
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Department of Scientific and Industrial Research fur a personal grant to one of 
us while engaged on this work, without which grants this work could not have 
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Hammto y. 

A method of measuring the aiuoimt of ozone in the upper atmosphere having 
biMui described in a previous paper, results of simultaneous measurements 
made at various places in N.W. Europe are given. As previously found, there 
is ii markeil connection between the amount of ozone ami the meteorological 
upper-air conditions. The possible reasons for this coimcction are briefly 
discussed. Connections wdth ti'rrestrial magnetism and possibly with sunspots 
are also indicated. 
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An X-Ruy Investigation of Certain Long-Chain Compounds. 

By Alex Muller. 

(Commuincated by Sir William Bragj», F.R.S.—Received January 27,1927.) 

IPl.iTES :i7-40.1 

1. Intioiluctio}}, 

The substances ^^llich are investigated in this pajier have the following 
chemical formula: CH3.(CHa),«A or (^H3(CH2)„CH iCH(CIl2)pA. These 
mole<mles consist of two parts. One which is called the chain or hydrocarbon- 
chain contains a relatively large number of CH2 groups. All these groups are 
chemically identical (n-compounds) except those near the unsaturated bond or 
near the ends of the chain. The other part A ” is a comparatively small 
radical such as — Cllg or — COOH or —(^H . Br . (^OOH and is calleil the end 
group. 

Substances with hydrocarbon chains occur very frequently in the organic 
world. An X-ray investigation of a few typical representatives is likely to 
supply the key for the crystal structure of a large number of chemically similar 
substances. Su(;h an investigation is not only interesting from the point of view 
of stereo-chemistry but also in (ionnection with monomolecular films. Consider¬ 
able work has been done in recent years on very thin films which these long-chain 
compounds form on a water surfa<‘e. Langmuir (1) and later Adam (2) have 
measured the area occtqued by a single molecule in such a film. A corresponding 
area has been obtained from measurements on a solid crystal by means of 
X-rays. A comparison of the two data leads to several interesting conclusions. 

This work was started more than three years ago. It is far from being com¬ 
plete now, but it has reached a stage where a publication does not seem to bo 
premature. 

2. Summary of Previous Results, 

A aeries of papers dealing with X-ray analysis of long-chain compounds 
have been xmblished already. Most of them appeared in the ‘Journal 
of the Chemical Society ’ (see references on p. 661). In order to conserve the 
unity of this paper some of the more important results will be repeated here. 
In the first x>ublication on fatty acids the writer (3) made the following state¬ 
ment : 

An X-ray investigation of a series of normal fatty acids with carbon contents 
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ranf^ing from 10 to 22 revealwl the existence of three characteristic spocings. 
A long spacing which, in a first approximation, showed a linear increase with 
the number of carbon atoms, and two side spacings ^3 which were inde¬ 

pendent of the carbon content of the substance. di ranged from 23*2 to 
47-8 AU, da "= 4-08 and = 3-67 AU. 

This suggested : The unit cell is a long prism, the length of which depends 
upon the number of carbon atoms in the substanci!. The cross-section of this 
prism is the same for all the crystals in the series. Taking now the number 
of C atoms as given by the chemical formula and the diameter of the (J atom 
as 1 *54 AU (diamond) it follows that a straight chain of carbon atoms touching 
mch other is not long enough to account for the length of rfj. The right length 
can be obtained by putting two molecules with a spiral or zig-zag carbon chain 
together. 

A large number of similar substances have bee.n investigated since (refs. 1 
to 8), They all showed the same type of spacings. Dr. Shearer (10) found an 
explanation for the peculiar intensity distribution among the viuious orders of 
the long spacing. His argument was as follows: Once the existence of a 
choin-like structur(», is established it is easy to find an approximate mass-dis¬ 
tribution between the long-spacing planes. From a given distribution the 
relative intensities of the various orders of the long spacing reflections can be 
calculated from first principles. In doing this, Dr. Shearer was able to account 
at least in a first approximation for the observed intensity distribution among 
the various orders of the long spacing.* 

These were the results which were available when the present investigation 
started. All this more or less preliminary X-ray work was done on substances 
in powder form. It was very difficult to go any further without the use of well- 
developed crystals. 

3. General Description of the Materials and Methods of CryslaUisaiion. 

Unless special precautions arc taken, all these substances crystallise in the 
form of fine grained flaky powders. The single grain is as a rule built uj of a 
large number of very thin and distorted flakes. It is sometimes possible to 
isolate from such a powder a crystal big enough to be used on the X-ray spectro¬ 
meter. These crystals are, however, not very satisfactory for a first investiga¬ 
tion. Owing to their minute size they require very long exposures and there 
is a great danger of missing the weaker reflections. A study of the cleavage 
is impracticable without the use of very special apparatus. 

* For further development of this problem see ref. (12). 
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Attempts were, therefore, made to grow larger crystals. Very soon it became 
obvious that this was not an easy problem. Mr. W. B. Saville had the extreme 
kindness not only to prepare and to imrify the substances, but also to find 
conditions—other than the well-known slow evaporation of the solvent—under 
which large crjrstals could be produced. The result of his long and patient eilorts 
can be summed up as follows - 

(1) It is practically impossible to establish detailed rules for producing large 
cTjnstals. Even substances belonging to the same series seem to require what 
one might term a key-solvent. 

(2) The use of a solvent of high s})ecific gravity facilitates the growth of large 
crystals. 

Mr. hlaville supplied the writer with well-developed crystals of stearic, 
Br-steoric, stearolic and behenolic acid. The first two belong to the n-satiurated 
scries, the others are of the n-unsaturated typo. A more detailed description 
of the habit and cleavage will be given later on. 

4. X-Ray Techniqite and the Selling of the Crystals. 

Tlie X-ray rufiections from the crystals were recorded on photographic films 
and on plates. A small spectrometer with a cylindrical camera of 2-8 cm. 
radius was first used for a general survey. More acciurato measurements were 
obtained with a larger instrument, quarter plates being used (Plates 38 and 39). 

All the crystals were thin platiw 2/10 to 3/10 of a mm. thick. They had two 
parallel faces which gave optically good reflections. To avoid handling the 
crystals more than was necessary they were attached to thin glass fibres by 
means of a trace of shellac. The free end of the fibre was easily fixed on the 
goniometer head. 

Preliminary photographs had shown that two of the principal crystallographic 
axes were lying in the large face of the cr}r8tal. The setting of the crystal on 
the 8{K!ctrometcr with regard to these axes was cosily done. The crystal surface 
was first set at right angles to the collimator axis by optical methods. In order 
to bring one of these principal axes into coincidence with the spectrometer 
axis, the crystal had to be rotated round a normal to its surface. This was 
done with tho aid of the goniometer. The angle of rotation was obtained from 
a Lane photograph. Iron radiation was used for the rotation photographs and 
a molybdenum anticathode for the Lane diagrams. 
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5. General Results. 

All the four crystals are monoclinic prismatic. The symmetry plane is per¬ 
pendicular to the large face. Laue photographs taken with the incident beam 
at right angles to this face show the symmetry plane very distinctly. Plate 37, 
a determination of the density of stearic acid gives 1-04. The calculation 
shows that there are four molecules in the unit cell. It can be fairly assumed 
that this holds for the other three substances. No general halvings are foimd, 
the lattice belongs to the simple P typo. A careful examination of the photo¬ 
graphs shows that the hOl planes are halved when h is odd. All reflections 
which gave rise to any doubt were checked by the oscillation method. 

The four crystals have to bi; assigned to the space-group 02^. See Astbury 
and Yaxdloy, ‘ Phil. Trans., Roy. Soc./ A, vol. 224, pp. 221-257 (1924). 

A source of error which is common to all investigations of this type is the 
failure to detect very weak reflections. This source of error can, of course, 
never be completely (eliminated but it can be minimised by prolonged exposures. 

No trace of intermediate layer lines could bo found on any of the photographs 
obtained by long exposures and by using the small camera; nor were any 
signs of intermediate spots on the lemniscates which are produced by the 
reflection of the white radiation from the stronger planes. The following 
tables gives the numerical data. The agreement between observed and 
(calculated values is as good as could be expected. 


2 p 2 
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Table L-Stearic Acid CH 3 (CH,)i« COOH. 

Monoclinio prismatic; 4 molecules in unit cell; hfil plane halved if h odd; 
r lattice; space group Cg*; o = 6'54G; b = 7*381; c — 48*84 AU; 
p = 63* 38'; c sia p = 43*76 AU. 

l/d* = 0*040496 X A® + 0*018.365 X /fc® + 0*0006222 X i® - 0*0040847 X U. 


Indices. 

Iritenflity 

obs. 

Spacing 

obs. 

Sparing 

eale. 

d — d 
nbs. calc. 

RemarliH, 

h k 1 

1 J 2 

Weak 

4 404 

4-352 

+0-052 


1 1 1 

Strong 

4-255 

4-262 

+0-003 


1 1 0 

»» 

4 122 

4-122 

0-000 


1 1 1 

11 

3 905 

3*970 

-0-005 


112 

Weak 

3-789 

3-804 

-0-016 


11.3 

ss 

»*625 

3-632 

0 007 


1 1 i 

I* 

3-474 

3 460 

+0-016 


1 1 f> 

II 

3-298 

3-291 

+0-007 


1 1 ft 

II 

3-110 

3-120 

-0 019 


1 2 2 

Medium 

3U(iO 

3-0-16 

1 0-023 


121 

It 

3 010 

3 010 

+0 000 


1 2 0 

t> 

2 903 

2-963 

0-000 


1 2 I 

II 

2 899 

2 006 

-0 0(H) 


12 2 

f I 

2 833 

2 837 

-0 IK)4 


12 3 

If 

2-702 

2 7*i4 

- 0 002 


121 

Weak 

2 087 

2 680 

! 0-007 


1 26 

f I 

2 598 

2 605 

-0-007 


0 2 0 

Strong 

3 689 

3 690 

-0 001 


2 0 I 

Medium 

2 422 

2 420 

■10 002 


0 0 3 

Weak 

14-55 

1 14 55 

0 (HI 


0 0 0 

11 

K-693 

j 8-762 

-0-069 


0 0 7 

' 11 

6 223 

1 6 251 

0-02H 


0 0 9 

V. weak 

4-810 

1 4-8()2 

-0 0.‘>2 


<» 0 10 

II 

4 322 

4-376 

-0-054 


0 0 12 

Weak 

3-648 

3 647 

1 0 001 


0 0 14 

II 

3 116 

3-126 

0-010 


0 0 1« 

♦# 

1 2-740 

2-736 

+ 0 (K)6 


2 0 1 

M. weak 

2-53 

2 645 

- 0 015 

Klim. 

2 0 0 

11 

> 2-50 

2-484 

+0-02 


2 0 IB 

Medium 

1 41 

1 406 

0 00 


2 0 38 

II 

1 28 

I-285 

-0-006 


0 1 20 

II 

2-13 

2-098 

-10*03 


0 2 19 

AVeak 

1-91 

1-954 

- 0-04 

11 

0 3 10 

II 

1-68 

1-681 

0 00 

II 

0 0 18 

Medium 

2-45 

2-431 

1 0 02 

II 

0 0 20 

II 

2 22 

2-188 

-1 0-03 

II 

2 2 2 

II 

2 13 

2 126 

0 00 

II 

2 2 0 

It 

2 05 

2 061 

-O-Ol 

It 

2 2 2 

Weak 

1-97 

1-985 

-0-016 

It 

3 1 0 

If 

1 62 

1 616 

0 00 

II 
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Table IT—Uromo-Stearic Acid CH9(CH2)i6CHBrCO()H. 

Monoclinic prismatic ; 4 molecules in nnit cell ; hOl plane halved if h odd; 
r lattice; space group Cj*; o — ll-()39; b — 4*904; c = 52*84 AU; 
P-43°17'; c 8 inp = 36*23AU. 

l/d* = 0*017458 X A* + 0*041.582 X AH 0*(MK)76183 x P - 0*0053098 X hi. 



d — d 
ubH. calc. 


- 0 (XCi 
0 (K) 

+ 0*004 
0*003 
+ 0 003 

- 0 03 
+ 0 005 

- 0 oil 

I- 0 005 

- 0*003 
+ 0*(H)7 

M 0*001 

- 0 020 
- 0*021 

- 0 007 

- 0 «)()!) 

- 0 015 

- 0*009 

- 0 010 
+ 0*03 

- 0*<H)8 

- 0*001 
-- 0*006 

- 0*023 
+ 0*003 
+ 0*007 

- 0*000 
-- 0 016 

- 0*007 

- 0*011 
- 0*001 

- 0*015 

- 0*069 

- 0*002 
+ 0*002 
+ 0*002 
+ 0*003 
H - 0*002 
+ 0*013 

H- 0*002 


Rr*niarkft. 
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Table III.—Stearolic Acid CH,(CH,) 7 C : C(CHj),COOH. 

Monoclinic prismatic; 4 molecules in unit cell; hOl plane halved if h odd ; 
r lattice; space group a = 9*561; b = 4*686 ; c = 49*16 AU ; 
p = 63“ 4'; c sin p = 39*28 AU. 

1/d* = 0*017168 X 5* + 0*046541 x A* + 0*00064813 X — 0*0040076 X M. 


Indices. 

Intensity 

obs. 

Spacing 

obs. 

Spacing 

calc. 

d-d 
obs. calo. 

Remarks, 

h k 1 

0 12 

Strong 

4*658 

1 

4-568 

0-000 


0 1 4 

V. weak 

4-22 

4-220 

-0-01 


0 1 6 

M. weak 

3-816 

3-811 



1 1 0 

Strong 


3-903 



2 1 5 

Weak 

1 3-.33i 

3-327 



2 1 2 

Strong 

1 3-147 

3-142 



2 1 1 

V. weak 

3-001 

3-000 




99 

1 2-960 

2-959 




91 

2-854 

2-854 

0-000 



99 

2-747 

2-738 

+0-009 

1 

! 


M. weak 

4-04 

4-015 

1-0 026 

Diffuse spot. 


Strong 

3-817 

3-817 

0-000 


M. weak 

3-500 

3*590 

0-000 


0 0 3 

t> 

13-093 

13-01 

1-0-08 


0 0 6 

t* 

7-840 

7-856 

-0-010 


0 0 7 

f • 

6-013 

5-011 

4 0-002 



Table IV.—BehenoUc Acid CHjCCHa); C • C(CH*)uCOOH. 
Monoclinic prismatic; 4 molecules in unit cell; M)l plane halved if h odd; 
r lattice; space group Cj* ; o = 9*661 ; b = 4*686 *, c = 59*10 AU; 
P = 63“ 30'; c sin p = 47*61 AU. 

1/d* = 0*016964 X A* + 0*046641 x A* + 0*00044302 X i* - 0*0032614 X «. 


Indices. 

Intensity 

obs. 

Spacing 

obs. 

Spacing 

oalc. 

d-d 
obs. calc. 

Remarks. 

h k 1 

2 0 6 

Weak . . 

4-029 

4-040 

- 0-017 


2 0 4 


4-647 

4*525 

+ 0-022 

Diffuse on one 

2 0 1 

V. weak ... 

4-016 

4-023 

- 0-008 

plate. 

2 0 0 

Strong 

3-814 

3*839 

- 0-002 

2 0 1 

V. weak 

3-646 

3-050 

- 0-011 


2 0 3 

• 9 ■ - 

3-310 

3-308 

+ 0*008 


2 0 4 


3-167 

3-147 

+ 0*010 


0 1 2 

Strong 

4-690 

4-597 

- 0*007 


0 13 

Medium 

4-482 

4-492 

- 0-010 


0 14 


4-370 

4-359 

+ 0-011 


0 1 5 

Weak 

4-207 

4-203 

+ 0-004 


1 1 0 

Strong 

4-003 

4-000 

+ 0-003 


2 1 2 

tff 

3-127 

3-129 

- 0-002 


2 1 1 

Weak 

3-044 

3-048 

- 0-004 


0 0 3 

M. weak 

16-76 

15*84 

- 0-08 


0 0 ff 

f • 

9-553 

0-502 

+ 0-06 


0 0 7 

»• 

0-797 

6-787 

+ 0-01 
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6. The Unit Cell and Calmdation of [i. 

Tlie experimontal data show that the unit cell of all tlu' substances is a very 
elongated prism. This is gem^rally spcmking in agreement with the conclusions 
drawn from previous exporimiuits on powders. The symmetry axis “ b ” 
and another crystallographic axis “a” lie in the large face of the cr 3 rstal. 
(Bjisal plane) p is the angle between the “ c ” axis and the basal jdane. This 
angle has as it stands no physical meaning, and is to a certain extent arbitrary. 
The following figure will illustrate this. 



Fiu. I. 

A^A 2 A 3 ... and B^BgBg ... B^ are equivalent points in the symmetry plane 
of the crystal lattice. A cell with its corners in A 1 A 2 B 2 K 2 has the same 
symmetry properties as another A^A 2 B 2 B 3 ... and so on. [i can be any of 

the angles BnAiA^ and is therefore arbitrary to a certain extent. 

The question now arises : Has p a physical meaning, and if so. is there a mie 
by which it can be chosen in an unequivocal way from the series of possible 
values ? Crystallographers have the follovdng well-known rule : p is calculated 
such as to give the lowest possible indices to the observed faces on the crystal. 
Most of the specimens which are treated here show only one strongly developed 
face. Other faces can be observed but they are small and often not well ('efined. 
A calculation of p from the habit of the cr 3 rBtal is very inaccurate if not 
impossible. 

A far better method for calculating p can be evolved from a study of the 
intensity distribution on the photographs. All these photographs show only 
a few very strong reflections, the majority of the spots being relatively faint. 
The strong spots are either isolated or closely grouped together (see Plate 38). 
It is found that p can be chosen such as to give small indices to all the strongly 
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reflecting planes. This holds for all the four substances without a single 
exception, and is one of the most significant facts in this work. The following 
table gives ^ and the indices. 


Table V. 


Suh^.lunco. 

0 

Indices uf Htroiig plancB. 

tSteanc acid 

03*^ 

Ill; 110; 111; 020 

Br-stoaiic acid 

43“ 17' 

111; 111; 200 

Stoarolic acid 

53*^ 4' 

0 12; 212; 200; 110 

Uehenolic acid 

53" 30' 

0 12; 212; 200; 110 


7. OnlliiivH ofihe Sfntrhtre, 

Aa attempt will now be made to give an explanation for this peculiar intensity 
distribution and for the physical meaning of p. The results obtained from earlier 
measurements suggest an arrangement of the carbon atoms in sets of equidistant 
layers, the distances between these layers being considerably smaller than the 
diameter of the carbon atom. Fig. 2 shows the distribution of these layers in 
the normal fatty cacid series. 

are the projections of the corners of the unit (iell on to the 


B| hi 



symmetry plane (plane of the paper). The parallel lines are the traces of the 
two sets of equidistant layers. The co-ordinates of the atomic centres in these 
layers cannot be deduced from the earlier measurements. 

The problem now arises to design a model which has this layer structure and 
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which explains the facts laid down in Table V. A structure which has these 
properties is one where long straight chains are loosely packed with their chain 
axes all {mrnllel. The atoms are placed in equidistant sets along the chain 
axis and touch each other. 

In this model the strong reflecting planes can only be found among those 
which contain the chain axis or are at least close to it. From a comparison 
with Table V it follows that the monoclinic, angle ^ is the angle between the 
chain axis and the basal plane of the crystal (9). There is, however, one point 
which has to be considered. If these chams were tightly packed, such as to 
touch each other sideways, the chain cluiracter of the structure vanishes, and 
with it the peculiar intensity distribution. The explanation is, therefore, not 
valid unless it is foimd that thi; crystals have an open structure. The following 
figures show that the structure is oj)en. 

The volume of the unit cell of stearic acid as calculated from Table I is 1792 X 
o.c. A cubic packing of the carbons and oxygens of the four molecules 
gives approximately 272 X lO'^c.c. The actual space occupied by these 
atoms is therefore only about 1/C to 1/7 of the volume of the cell. The same 
holds for the other three substances. 

Some of the chain models have been discussed in an earlier paper (5). One 
type of chain is found to fit the structure of all the four crystals investigated 
here. The numerical data are given later. The following is a summary of 
this section;— 

(1) Chains of carbon atoms exist in all of the four crystals. The carbon atoms 
arc arranged in sets which are equally spaced along straight (or nearly straight) 
lines (chain axes). 

(2) These chains ore packed in the cr 3 rstal with their axes parallel or nearly 
parallel to each other. 

(3) The distance between two successive carbon atoms in the chain is con¬ 
siderably smaller than the distance between one chain and its neighbours. 
In other words, the mass density along a chain axis is higher than the density 
along any other straight line in the crystal. 

(4) The monoclinic angle ^ is a measure of the tilt of these chains relative to 
the basal plane of the crystal. 

(6) The crystal molecule has a chain of carbon atoms. Their number is 
equal to the one in the chemical molecule. 
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8. The Structure Facior of Stearic Add. 

Tlie statements in the foregoing section can be put in a mathematical form, 
the detailed analysis of which will be given in a paper on the structure of 
stearic acid. The present paper will confine itself to a discussion only. The 
structure factor of stearic acid or similar substances can be writtcm in the 
following form 

S. = 8xooe2^‘jixcM,t(A.-A,)x fo«’'(A i +A , +(.-l)B,)xrinx»B, 

0 sm ttBo 

\lh + k even. 

a ow • o ^ 01 .^ • /A A sin7r(A,+A.i+(H—llBolXsinTCwBa 

Sj = 8 X sin 2n-^kX sm n (Ag—Aj^) x--■" 

o sin n Bq 

ith + k odd. 

A 2 A 2 and Bq are defined by the following equations 

Ai = ?«.* + £?./, 

a c 

A. . = (^ - f. X A + ( 8in(p + «+Ap) \ ^ f 

^ a za sin p. cos a / \ c 2c sm p. cos oc f 

B. - -1 xS!^ X4 + -'xl. 

a Hin p c sm p 

2w = number of carbon atoms in the molecule. 

The meaning of the constants OqI b^; c^; s; ol; Ap are shown in fig, 3. 



Fig. 3. 
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Several restrictions have been made with regard to the positions of the 
molecules in the cell.* The features of the modcd are nevertheless sufficiently 
general to account for some of the more subtle details in the intensity distribu¬ 
tion. The chain axes are supposed to lie in the symmetry plane. This is a 
restriction which will most likely not hold for stearolic and behenolic acid. 

The contribution of the end group and of the hydrogens to the total intensity 
have not been taken into account in the above formula. In stearic acid where 
the end group consists of two oxygens only, such a neglect is not affecting the 
results seriously. As long as the discussion is confined to relative intensities, 
the same will hold for the hydrogen scattering. 

The structure factor can be written in the following form 


H -=-• 8 X S, X Sp, 

g == ^ill 1)0 called the “ chain factor.” is the product of the 

sin tcBq ^ 

three remaining cosines or sines and will be referred to as the phase factor.” 
The absolute numerical values of these two factors are now discussed below. 

Sp can be any figure between zero and one. reaches its maximum for 
Bq ^ 0 ; 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; .... The maximal value of is equal to n. S<. can there¬ 
fore assume any value betwcj'ii zero and n. Both and 8 p are functions of the 
indices. 

It is well known that the observed intensities depend upon other factors 
as well as the structure factor. Tt is nevertheless possible to predict certain 
general features of the intensity distribution from the structure factor alone. 
Owing to the fact that n is largo compared with one, this factor shows well 
marked maxima. Certain isolated groups of spots should therefore be present 
on the photographs. This prediction is found to be true. It does not follow 
that all the maximal values of 8 ^ should show. There is the possibility of 
the phase factor becoming simultaneously very small. This is, however, 
found to be an exception. 

A discussion of the numerical value of the phase factor will be given in the 
paper already announced at the beginning of this section. The following will 
deal with the chain factor which is the most important of the two. 

First of all a further restriction is made with regard to the position of the 

* One pair of molecules—molecule 1 and its rotation molecule 2—^has its centre of 
symmetry in one comer of the unit cell, the second pair—molecules 3 and 4—has its centre 
in the middle of the base of the cell. 
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chain axis in the unit cell. It is assumed that this axis is parallel to the c ” 
axis, Le,, == 0. Bq is in this case only a function of the index 

Bo = i X i. 
c 

The diameter of the carbon atom is 1 -54 AU and a = 35"^ 16'. This gives s = 
2-61 AU and 

tcBo = 9-27° X Z; nB^ = 83-4*=' X / 

in degrees of arc. The following table gives the numerical values of S^. in 
function of the index L 

Table VI. 


1. 

ii. 

L 

s.. 

0 

900 

34 

0-97 

1 

!M7 

35 

1 11 

2 

0-71 

30 

1-88 

3 

2-02 

37 

1-55 

4 

0*73 

38 

U 98 

5 

i 10 

39 

8*88 

17 

0-97 

40 

5-29 

IS 

3-B8 

41 

0 03 

HI 

8-40 

42 

2 03 

20 

7-97 

43 

0*35 

21 

2*93 




A very considerable increase of Sg is noticeable for those values of / which 
are near to 0 ; db i ± 39 ... If all the assumptions are correct then the 
photographs should show very definite maxima of the reflections from the 
planes ; A^19 ; AA;19; AA:39 ... The following table gives the indices 
of some of these isolated reflections which are actually observed. 


Table VII. 


Indices of 
isolated spots 
nbserv^. 

Spacings 

observed. 

0 0 18 

2*45 

0 0 20 

2*22 

0 1 20 

2-13 

0 2 0 

309 

0 2 19 

1*91 

0 3 19 

1-08 

1 1 0 

4*12 

2 0 1 

2*42 

2 0 IS 

1-41 

2 0 38 

1-28 

1 1 10 

1-75 
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Most of the high-index reflections have been checked by the oscillation 
method. 

The chain theory receives a very strong support by these observations; 
wherever a muxinmru of intensity is observed it is also predicted by the formula. 

9. The Habit and Cleavage of the Crystals, 

The crystals of stearic acid were obtained in the following way. The very 
pure substance (melting point over 73° C.) was dissolved in CSj. The solvent 
was allowed to evaporate very slowly and crystallisation took place in the 
saturated solution. 

The crystals are thin flakes (thickness up to 2/10 of a mm.). The smaller 
specimens are very often rhomb-shaped, fig. 4. 

The basal plane of the crystal is found to lie in the flake surface. The bi¬ 
sectrix of the acute angle coincides with the “ b ” axis. 

The edges of the flake are parallel to the II direction in the 
basal plane. A calculation of ^ from “a*’ and ‘*6’^ gives 
73° 50', which is in sufii<‘iently good agreement with a series of 
goniometric measurements where ^ 71° 26' ± 24' is found. 

The crystals show very good cleavage parallel to the basal 
plane. Indistinct cleavage can bo observed along other lines lying between 
the 13 and 25 direction. 

Stearolic-, behenolic- and bromo-stearic acid were obtained by slow crystal¬ 
lisation from alcoholic solutions. 

These crystals have a different habit from stearic acid. They grow in rect¬ 
angular thin plates (fig. 5). 

Their “ a ” and “ 6 ” axes coincide with the edges of the rectangle. Good 
cleavage is observed parallel to the basal plane and also along the 
“ a ” and “ 6 ” axes. 

Other cleavage planes than the 001 were found when examining 
some of the thicker crystals of stearolic acid. The following 
angles between these planes and the basal plane were measured ;— 

“ a ” zone, approx. 90°. _ 

“ b ” zone, angles ranging from 52° to 69°. Fia. 5. 

An X-ray examination showed that the cleavage planes in the 6 ’* zone were 
close to the 100 plane. 

These goniometric measurements are very inaccurate, but they speak never¬ 
theless in favour of a chain theory. 



Fm. 4. 
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10. Imperfect Cryatattisation, 

Certain difficulties arose during the progress of this work through the tendency 
of these substances to form pseudo-crystals. A discussion of those difficulties 
has little bearing on the main subject, but they had to be taken into considera¬ 
tion in order to avoid a wrong conception of the crystal structure. 

One typical example of a pseudo-crystal was found among a batch of crystals 
of behenolic acid. These crystals were apparently perfectly normal. They 
were transparent and showed a habit as described in the previous section. A 
revolving crystal photograph was taken, the “ b ” axis being parallel to the 
axis of rotation. The spots on the photograph were well defined, the only 
conspicuous thing was the extreme faintness of the long-spacing reflections. 
A second photograph was made, the crystal being rotated round a random 
axis. All the spots were drawn out in circles (see Plate 39) which showed that 
the sample was not a true crystal. Similar phenomena were later observed 
with crystals of stearolic acid (see also ref. 11). 

An explanation is easily found. The apparent crystal is built up of smaller 
aggregates which all have the b ’’ axis in common but have a random orienta¬ 
tion round this axis. 

An apparently well-developed crystal of stearic acid which Mr. H. S. Piper, 
of Bristol University, was kind enough to give me, was found to be a very 
peculiar type of a pseudo-crystal. This particular sample was crystallised 
from an ether solution. Its habit was exactly the same as described previously. 
The acute angle of the rhomb was 74® 29'. a = 5*59, 6 — 7*36, c sin p = 
43-8 AU, 

The spots on the revolving crystal photographs were not so well defined as 
usual. The long-spacing reflections showed very strongly. A Laue photograph 
made with the incident beam perpendicular to the flake surface gave a picture 
which suggested two planes of symmetry in the crystal. The spots were drawn 
out into a large number of streaks (Plate 40). 

It seems that here again the apparent crystal is composed of smaller units 
which have their 5 ” axes in common. Instead of being oriented at random 
round this axis they are placed symmetrically to a normal to the basal plane 
and in such a way that their ** a ” axes are very nearly in a common plane. 
The following figure which represents a projection of two of these units on to 
the symmetry plane will illustrate this. 

The fact that these substances tend to form imperfect crystals suggests that 
the cohesive forces are small compared with those in many other crystals; a 
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slight disturbauce will upsot tho process of crystallisation. It has been observed 
that changes in their crystal structure occur wlien the temperature is slightly 



Fig. 6. 


altered. A recent investigation of Piper, Malkin and Austin (13) shows how 
different structures result from different crystallisation methods (sec also 
ref, 14). 

This instability of thu structure makes an investigation rather difficult, but 
it suggests an interesting field for a study of the forces which control the process 
o{ crystallisation. 


11. Final Conclusions. 

The following table contains tho data of all the substances and of a number 
of constants derived from these figures by calculation. 

Table VIII. 



1 

a. 

6. 

0 

a sin $. 

a b 

Ktouric acui 

5*540 

7*381 

63' 16' 

4-963 

40*94 

iir-stoaric aoul 

11 039 

4-904 

43* 16' 

7*665 

64*13 

Stoarolio aetd 

9*561 

4*686 

53® 4' 

7*634 


Bfhoaoliu arid 

0*551 

4-680 

53*30' 

7*678 


-Octadeoano 

5*00 

7*56 

90* 

5*00 



a b »in J3. 

r Hin a. 

c. 

longth calc. 

c. 

SU^uric* ami 

36*50 

43*76 

48*84 

46*1 

0*671 

Br-stoanc acid 

37*10 

36*23 

52*88 

46*1 

0*648 

8toar(>]ic aoid 

35*77 

39*28 

49*14 

46*1 

0-014 

Behenolic acid 

35*98 

47*61 

59*10 

66*3 

0*612 

Octadccatie 

37*8 

25*6 

25*6 

22*8 

0-002 


The last line of the table gives the corresponding numerical values for a 
hydrocarbon (octadecane). These data have been published in one of the earlier 
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papers (8) and were obtained from a series of powder photographs. A Lane 
photograph from an imperfect hydrocarbon crystal gave a value for the ratio 
o/6 which suggested that ^ is in the neighbourhood of 90** for this particular 
substance. 

Column 5 shows the calculated data for the area of the base, column 6 the 
area of the cross section of the unit cell measured in a plane perpendicular to 
the “ c ” axis. The next column gives the length of this axis and the following 
the calculated length of a chain of carbon atoms of the following type. 



Fio. 7. 

o = 180—2a = 109** 30' tetrahedral angle. 
= 1*54 AU diameter of the carbon atom. 


In drawing conclusions from this table emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
the cross sections (column 6) are very nearly the same for all the substances. 
In addition to this there is a striking similarity between the geometrical propor¬ 
tions of these cross sections. 'This section is a rectangle the sides of which are 
“ 6 ” and a sin ^ respectively. The ratio e = short side/long side is given in 
the last column of Table VIII. It is very nearly the same for all the substances 
(average 0*64). 

It is interesting to compare e with another ratio which can be calculated 
from the model of the chain (fig. 7). 8^8, is found to be 0* 63, i,e., very nearly 

equal to c. 

The following conclusions can be drawn with regard to the general structure 
of the substances. 

The chain can be represented as a rod of elliptical cross section. The axial 
ratio of the ellipse is approximately 0*64. In the crystal these rods are packed 
in parallel or nearly parallel bundles and in such a way that they occupy an 
average cross section of 18*3 X 10^* sq. cm. 

These conclusions are additional to those already drawn in section 7. 

Considering now the calculated lengths of the carbon chains, it will be seen 
&om Table YIII that they are shorter than the corresponding “ c ” axes. This 
difference has to be accounted for by the space occupied by the end groups. 



Mailer. 
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It is the same for tlie hydrocarbon and the stearic acid, although there are 
two molecules along the c axis in stearic, acid and only one molecule in the 
hydrocarbon. This suggests that the carboxyl group occupies a smaller 
space along the c axis than the i'll^ group. Ft seems not unlikely that there 
is a certain concentration of carbon atoms round the carboxyl group. If all 
the assumptions are correct it would folhiw that the length of the CH 3 group 
in the c <lirection is approximately 1-4 AU. It has to be borne in mind> 
however, that the calculation of the length of the end group dep*mds upon the 
assumed structure of the carbon chain. A slight deviation from the tetrahedral 
angle in this structun' produces a big effect upon the cah ulated length of the 
end group. 

In the introduction it was pointed out that this )>aj)er is not jneant to give 
the finer details of the structure 4 >f these long-chain compounds. This hjis to 
be done by stu<lyi»ig each substance individually. It is certain that most of 
these substances h;x\e more than one crystallint* form. Thi^ long spacing of 
stearic acid which is given in Table I is approximately 10 per cent. larger 
than the one observetl in the earlier measurements on jxowilers. Similar differ¬ 
ences have been noticed by Piper. Malkin and Austin and other observers 
{l*\) (14). There is no doubt about differences existing between the structures 
of the various modifications. It seems unlikely, however, that they should 
be fundamentally different from the one given in this jmper. 

I. Langmuir (1) and later N. K. Adam (2) have measured the inoloeular cross 
sections of a large number of long'Chniu compounds when these substances 
were in a state of a compressed film on the surface of water. Adam gives 
21-0 X 10"^® sq. cm, cross section per molecule for the stearic acid series and 
27-2 X 10“^® sq. cm. per molecule for br-atearic acid, 

a . b/ 2 , which is the area per one molecule (this area is measured in the basal 
plane and not in a plane perpendicular to the c axis !), is 20*5 x 10 '^® 8 q. cms. 
for stearic acid, and 27*8 X 10"'® sq. cm. for br-stearic acid. Adam’s figures 
and these are identical within the limits of experimental error. He interprets 
his figures as being the cross sections of the chains, whereas in this paper the 
figures refer to the area of the base of the crystallographic cell, which can be 
described as the area of the end group or the heads ” of the molecules hi 
Adam’s terminology. The cross sections of the heads ** which Adam gives 
are considerably larger (25*1 X 10"'® sq, cm. for stearic acid). 

In plotting areas of his films against pressures Adam obtains a curve of tile 
following type:— 

He calls OA’ the area of the chains, OB’ the area of the heads.” In the 

2 Q 
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part CA of the Hurface/presBuie curve, the surface is practically independent 
of the pressure. The interpretation which he gives fur the value OA' as being 



a characteristic surface is perfectly legitimate; it becomes rather douhtfu 
when applied to OB'. There seems to be no theoretical reason for the very 
high compressibility of the film in a region where the molecule.s come in actual 
contact with each other. 

The pressure per unit area which can be applied to a surface film is estremcly 
high, and it seems not unreasonable to assume that the density of the com¬ 
pressed film is the same as it is for the solid. As.suming that this view is correct 
and taking into account that Adam’s determination of the area of the “ heads ” 
is somewhat doubtful, it seems as if the cross section of what Adam calls the 
“ chain ” is actiuilly the area a . 6/2, i.e., equal to the cross section of the end 
group. 

If, therefore, the structures of both the film and the crystal arc the same, it 
would follow that the chains are tilted instead of being perpendicular to the 
water surface. Without farther investigations it is impossible to decide 
Whetha this hypothesis is correct or not. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Sir William 
Bragg for his encouragement and interest in the progress of this work, also to 
Mr. W. B. Saville, without those incessant efiorta this investigation could not 
have been carried out. He also wishes to acknowledge the support given to 
him by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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(Jn. the Capture of Klevtro'iint by Siviftly Moviny Electrified 

ParttclcH, 

By Tj. H. Thomas, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Coiniuuniisated by R. H. Fowler, F R.S. —Received January 27, 1927.) 

When an a-particle paHHe.s through matter it may capture an electron and 
continue on its way as a singly ionised helium atom. It is of interest to calcu¬ 
late the chance of such a capture on a classical basis and compare the results 
with the experimental data of Rutherford, Henderson, and Jacobsen.* Fowlerf 
has calculated this chance by applying equilibrium statistical theory although 
the conditions do not very closely resemble equilibrium conditions. In the 
following paper the process of capture is considered in detail, and two cases 
are treated in which the threo-body collision which is involved can be broken 
up into two successive two-body collisions. 


* Rutherfonl, ‘ Phil. Mug.,’ vol. 47, p. 270; Henderson, * Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ vol. 109, 
p. 157 (1926); Jacobson, * Naturo,' June 19, 1920, p. 868. 
t R. H. Fowler, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 47, p. 267 ; ‘ Proo. Cumb. Phil. Soo.,’ vol. 22, p. 263, 

2 Q 2 
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L— On the Capture of Electrons from Lifjht Atoms by very Smft Particles. 

Suppose a particle of charge E moves with velocity V through matter con¬ 
taining N atoms per unit volume, each atom consisting of a nucleus of charge 
Z surrounded by electrons of charge e and moss m at distances r, and that V 
is large compared with the velocities of the electrons. The sequence of events 
in a capture must bo like that indicated in diagram 1; corresponding numbers 
on the two paths represent simultaneous positions of the particle and the 
electron. First there, is a close collision ” of the particle and the electron at 



A, in which the electron has its small velocity altered nearly to V and so must 
go of! at nearly to the direction of motion of the particle ; then the electron 
must pass near the nucleus at B and be deflected through nearly 60“ to bring 
its direction of motion nearly parallel to that of the particle : at the same time 
the jjarticle will have reached C, where. ABC is nearly enough an equilateral 
triangle. 

u' 


J)lAURAM 2. 

In travelling distance dl the particle has a chance 

dWi = inpdp^ dl 
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o[ passing an electron, at distaiu-e r from a nucleus, at a dwtanoe between f 
and p f dp, when the vt^locity of the electron relative to the particle will be 
deflected through angle S given by 

cot JS “ trtV-p/cE.* (1.0) 

If U is the velocity of the electron afterwards, U — 2V sin JS (diagram 2) so 
p dp I cosec® J S . . rfU. 

In order that U - V,t 8 -j and cosec P r 2, so that 
dWi -r 27rNrf/. 4c2E2/m2V" . dU. 


The chance that the electron, initially at distance r from the nucleus, will 
now pass it at a distance between p' and p' dp' and be deflected through 
angle 8' so as afterwards to move in a direction within a cone of angle dw is 
(diagram 2) 


where 


dWa -= p dp' d<f>IAnr^ 


target urea 
area of whole sphere 


dco — sin S' dS' dtfi, cot J S' ^ p'/nU^/eZ. 

so that 

p' dp' ^ c2Z2/w2U* . I cot I S' cosecS J S' dS'. 


In order that the electron may afterwards travel in the direction of the particle, 
8' and ^cot iS' cosec® |S' *•' 4 sin 8' while U :: V, so that 


dWa 


4c®Z® dtp 


Further, if U' is the final velocity of the electron. U' == L- and dlT' dU. so 
that the chance of both collisions is 


dW - dWi dW'a 


-27cNdf 


4«aZ8 ^ 

TO®V’* iTcr®’ 


Just after this the electron is at distance r from the particle, moving in nearly 
the same direction and with nearly the same velocity as the particle ; in order 
that it should be captured, that is, shouhl afterwards revolve about the particle, 
its velocity relative to the particle must bcj less than m, where 

— cE/r, 

?.c., u — {2eEimr)K 


* Cf. J. J. ThomHon, ‘ Conduction of Electricity through Oases,’ 2iid Ed., p. 370. 
t In this paper the symbol “ ~ ” is used to mean “ is approximately equal to.’* 
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Thus the extremity of the vector U' must lie within a sphere of radius u about 
the extremity of V, 

i.e., = U ( 2 eE/mr) 3 . 


Hence the chance of a c.iptnre in path'distance HI of the particle 

1 4 / 2fiE 

V- ' mr 


W 2rN d1 -L — 


~—^so*Nrf/|-) ~ - - , 

3 eJ \e ^rJ \V/ 


(1.1) 


say 


where at;* 

a “ 5*3,10'” eni. the ''radius of the normal orbit of a hydrogen 
atom/’ 


V - - 2*19.10** cm./see., the velocity ’* of the electron in that orbit. 

( 1 . 11 ) 

This formula gives the chance of capture of an electron in the above way by 
a very fast particle. If the matter is gaseous, it should be summed over each 
electron together with each nucleus in a molecule; if solid, over each 
electron in an atom together with each neighbouring nucleus. It is really only 
applicable to a-particles moving in hydrogen or helium, and gives a very small 
chance of capture at the lowest speeds, say, V = Iv - 8*5 . 10” cm./sec. at 
which it could be expected to hold. The experimental evidence, however, 
does not require that the chance should be any larger at these high velocities 
of the particle.* 

Note *—The expression corresponding to (1.1) when the sefjond collision is 
with anotlicr electron is 


U«-N(tt(E/ 6 )’ (a/r)' {v/V)ii, ( 1 . 2 ) 

and there is then ako an equal chance of capturing the second electron. This 
c>an be found in the same way as (l.l), noting that the deflections of relHtiv(; 
velocity in both collisions must now be approximately Jtt. 


II .—On the Capture of EUctrom from Heavy Atoms by Swift ParticUs, 

A result was obtained in Part I by splitting up the three-body collision 
into two two-body collisions. This could bo done because the speed of the 
particle was large compared with the initial speed of the electron. If the 
potential of the atomic field at the electron is large compared with the potential 

* Rutherford, Jacobson, Zor. cit. Jacobsen has shown that thin chance is much smaller 
in hydrogen than in air. 
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due to the particle at the same distance, this splitting up is possible even when 
the electronic speed is not small. Then also the partide must lirst pass close 
to the electron, (iompared with the latter’s dist^anee from the nucleus^ to give the 
electron sufficient energy to escape from the niiclear field with speed near that 
of the particle ; immediately after this close encounter, the relative velocity 
of the particle and the electron is large, and, since the atomic; field is large com¬ 
pared with that of the particl(». the effect of the particle on the motion of the 
electron may be neglected till both have left the neighbourhood of the 
nucleus. 

An exact procedure would thiui be to use atomic fields and orbits such as 
those obtained by Hart-ree,* and to calculate on the ab<)v«5 basis the chance of 
capturing each of the electrons in thc^ atom for various vtiWititss of the particle. 
For any particular electron, the chance would bo small for a very swiftly moving 
particle, would increase as tlu^ particle’s speed approached that of the electron, 
and would finally deert'ase when the particle’s speerl was so small that it could 
only with difficulty detach the electron from the atom at all. Thus, os the speed 
of the particle decreased, electrons would chiefly be captured from levels of 
lower and lower ionisation potential. 

The calculation suggested would be little altered in result by replacing the 
discontinuous distribution of electrons in velocity, position, and ionisation 
potential, by a continuous distribution. An examination of Hartree’s fields 
shows that the atomic fields ar<* in^irly inverse cube fields in the region relevant 
to the capture of electrons by a-particles of speed between 2.10® and 4.10* 
cm./sec. The correct distribution of electrons is tvro for each A® of volume of 
six'dimensiomd phase-space, for that part of phase-space with energy insufficient 
to carry the electron out of the atom.! This distribution does not correspond 
with reality at the outside of the atom, but the calculation in Part I shows that 
there the chance of capture is very small, and closer the nucleus, where the 
field is no longer an inverse cube field, there are few electrons that can oven be 
removed. 

For coni|)arison with experiment the chance of losing a captured electron is 
also required. It will appear that mtist chwitrons are not captured into closely 
boimd orbits, and the time during which they remain with the particle is so 
short that they can hardly be supposed to fall into more closely bound orbits. 
Whether the electrons in the atoms must be regarded as having separate effects 

♦ D. R. Ilartroc, ‘ Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc.,’ vol 21, p. <J25. T am indebted to Mr. Hartreo 
for the use of some unpublished fields, 

t Cf. ‘ Proe. Camb. Phil. Soe.,’ vol. 2,3, p. 642. 
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ia detaching the captured electron from the particle, or whether the atoms can 
be supposed to act as wholes, will appear during the calculation. 

Suppose a {(article of charge E moves with velocity V tlirough matter con¬ 
taining N atoms pcT unit volume. Each atom is represented by a central field 
in which an electron of charge e and mass m at distance r has potential energy 
mX/r*. The chance that there is an electron in volume dr of the phase-space 
of that central field is 2dxlh^j where h is Planck's constant, so that the chance 
of an electron at distance between r and r dr and with velocity between Vg 
and Vg + dvg is 

2.16 7:*^®r*rfrr,*rfva, (2.1) 

provided that 

Oj* <2X/j«, (2.11) 

i.e., the electron is not in an orbit that leaves the atom. All directions for v, 
and r are independently equally likely. 

When the particle has captured an electron, suppose it moves through matter 
containing M centres per unit volume, each centre being a field in which an 
electron has potential energy mv//* at distance r; » = 2, v ^ X, M .= N, or 
n = 1, V = e^/m, M some multiple of N, are to be taken according as the whole 
atom or separate electrons have a dominating effect, or possibly a combination 
of both. 

•Ijet eE/w — fi, so that an electron at distance r from a particle has potential 
energy wip/r. 



Suppose a particle collides with an electron of the group (2.1). All directions 
for V, are equally likely, and, v, fixed, the nucleus is equally likely to lie in any 

t - /\ 

direction from the ]K>int of collision. Thus the chance that the angle VgV lies 
in a range d/ about / is Jdcos y and the orientation of the (v 2 V)-plane about V 
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makes no differoiice. jr, and V determine the relative velocity v of the 
particle and electron before the collision and the angle Vv {= 0). The relative 
orbit is then determined by tin* orientation of its plane about v, which may be 
measured from the (Vv)-plano and by the initial distance of tlie particle from 
the line of relative motion of the electron. If these lie in ranges dt and dp 
about e and p respectively, the number of such collisions (diagram 3) in time 
dt will be 

2.16 Tc* ~ r® dr do^ irfcoa / }ipdp dz r dt* ( 2 . 2 ) 

h' 

If « is the critical velocity of escape from the nucleus at distance r, 

?<a ^ 2 X/r 2 , ( 2 . 21 ) 

and 

r^dr — ( 2 X)’ti 

further 

dt = d//V, 

where dl is distance travelled by the particle, so ( 2 . 2 ) becomes 

2. IGtt- ^ (2 X)" ^ dv.j^ ideos y N® dp dz ^ dl. (2.3) 

h u " V 


The relative velocity after the collision, rMias the same magnitude as v but 
is deflected through angle S given by 

1 +p^v^l[i? =- 2/(1 ^cos 8) (cf. (l.l)) (2.31) 

/■ 

in the plane making angle e with the (Vv)-plane. Then tlic angle Vv' (= O'), 
the angle between the (Vr) and (Vtj')-planes (= tj;), the velocity of the electron 

after the collision and the angle r/V (=//) are all determined. The iiide^ 
pendent variables ji, y and e in (2.3) can be replaced by 7 / and ij;. 



d cos S 
(1 — cos 8 )‘^’ 


from (2.31) 


Since 6, 8, 6' form a spherical triangle with e, ^ as angles opposite O' and 8 
respectively, for fixed y, i.r., fixed 0. r. and v\ 
d cos 8de — d cos 6'd^ 



(since _|„y 2 __ 2v\ cos 0 '). 


Then for fixed V 2 and ip, since + V* — 2v^ V cos / ■ - V* 

— 2v2 V cos 7 /, 

d cos 7 — ^ d cos 7 '. 


* Vf. Joans, ‘ Dynamical Theory of Oases/ p. 209, 
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Substituting these expressions, (2.3) becomes 




dn 


^ ,Np 2 _di_ 


• COS 8 )® 


vV V 


(2.4) 


For fixed u, value from 0 to 27r. For fixed 

Vg', and and therefore fixed r, Wg must satisfy the conditions 

V — Vl<i;a<f; + V 

0 < ??2 < M. from (2,11) and (2.2J) 


If (2.4) is integrated over these values of ^ and Vg the result will bo the number 
of electrons that, in length dl of its path, a particle starts with velocity in range 
dvg' about V 2 at an angle in range dx' about with the direction of motion of 
the particle at distances from nuclei corresponding to velocities of escape in 
range du about u. The nucleus is still equally likely to lie in any direction, 

1 — cos S — 1 — cos 6 cos 0' — sin 0 sin 6' cos tj;, 


so 


_ 27c( 1 - cos 6 cos 6^) 
Jo (1 — cos 8)® I cos 6 — cos 8^ 


'In 1 




2V« 2V« I / 


vJ*—vJ 


2V« 


In order that capture may finally take place, 

i>/2 V* f M® 

80 l( < < 0 V, 

and the range of Wj* is (o — V)* < < «®. 

Replacing m* by — V* 


(2.41) 


r I 


0 (1 -cosS)* ' 

- _ r""'*ri 1 (»* 4 v'* -x)+ V'-cj'*) 1 

-" J,. V,. - r- 


--- 7U ^[4V*(y2'--V-) -(v./*-o*)®J. 


The number of electrons so started is therefore 


2 .164* (2X)5^ ^[4V“(».2'* -V=)-(02'=-t»*)=‘](2.5) 


where = V® -| t’j'* — 2V»2' cos 

provided that «* ~ — V*> (t> — V)*. 
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The orbit of the electron starting with velocity t' 2 ' at distance r from the 
nnelena is cletermined by the direction in which the nucleus lies. The number of 



electrons moving in orbits for which the angle rvj' lies in range dv, about a, 
and the (r makes angle in range about ^ with the (v 2 'V)-planc is 

obtained by multiplying (2.5) by 

^dcmxdd. (2-51) 

♦71 

Ijtit the angle between r and the asymptotic velocity of the electron, Vj", 
say, bo p (diagram 4). Then for fixed Oj' and a, p is fixed, and, varying // 
and the solid angle traced out by the direction of c," is 

sin (a + ?) <14 cos ^ • (2.52) 

Now 

--- C,'® - U2, 

so, varying t> 2 '> 

I'j" di’j - - 1 - 3 ' dv^’. (2.53) 

Combining (2.52) and (2.53), for varying and y/the extremity of the vector 

t’j" traces out volume 

sin (a [• ^)d4> cos j>d-/' dcn. 

Let the final velocity of the electron relative to the particle have direction in 
solid angle dca and magnitude in range dw about w. Changing indep-mdent 
variables fom v^, <^, and x' to w and the direction of w, 

sin (a + (3) d^ cos <ft dy' dv^ — to* dw dta. (2.54) 

In order that the electron may be captured, must be nearly the same as 
V in magnitude and direction, i.c., 

d'j" V 
* 1-"? ~ X' 

4 > ~ 0. 
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Using these approximations, from (2.6), (2.51) and (2.54), the number of 
electrons started where the velocity of escape is in range du about u in a direction 
making angle in range da about a with the direction of the nucleus so as finally 
to have velocity relative to the particle in solid angle dco and range dv) about 
w is, for path length dl of the particle. 

4Tta ^(2X)5 ^ Nii= (Z C 08 a [4V* V^) - w^dw rfr.>.(2.6) 

h V \y V 


provided that 

«**>(« — V)*. 

If X is the distance between tlio electron and the particle after leaving the 
nuclear field, the condition of capture is 


ie*< 2 |i/j. 

80 the last port of (2.6) iiltegrated for all captured electrons gives 

jto^dwdco = • (2.61) 

X and x' must now be expressed in terms of a. If p, 6 are polar co-ordinates 
in the orbit of the electron past the nucleus, 0 measured from the apse, andp' 
is the distance of the asymptote from the nucleus, 

p*<l _= jj'V — rv^ sin a 
p8e^2^p8_2X/p* + V*, 


80 



0 -- 1 

i/ • — Wi 

Up'2 pS' p* 



-( 

, 2X \-l _,«7, 2X V 



1 
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where on the right-hand side the inverse sine is greater than for a less than 
^ and vice verm. 

From (2.62) 


v. = p+o(i) 


ns p GO, 



so that 
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»• =ip' + r sin {if ( ({/- - p'a(l _ 2X//>'*Va)}> - r cos ^f 
= })'®-l-r*8in2 {J 1 2/»V sin p + *-2 cos* p ,s_j,'»-j.2X/V» 

- ■ 2 cos pr (r* + 2X/V* - p'*f 

2/* + 2X/V* ^ 2p'r sin p - 2 r* 02 '/V . (1 - /»V*/r*Vg'*)5 cos p 
— 2r* 4- 2X/V* -|- 'Irh'^'fV. sin p sin a — 2r^v./iy . cos p cos x 
-= »*/V*. [2V* -1 2X//* - 2Vvg' cos yj 
= r*/V*.v* 


a; 



V \/'-X 

V n • 


(2.64) 


Using (2.64) in (2.61) and the result in (2.6), the number of electrons captured 
by the particle in path distance dl is 

dl f f ^7t*’^NiA*(2(i);(2X)*i^ii±^'[4W-(w*+V'*-i*)^Jdco8arf«, 

Jo J(«) d A* M'D'V* 

(2.7) 


where 


<;* - 2V* f a* - 2V (V* + a*)* cos (a + p) 


y/*V* - 2X/it*. (M* 4- V*) sin* a. 


- ^) f 1 

p'*V*/J ( 


and the integration with respect to x is over values of x between 0 and iz for 
which 0 is real and m* less than (v — V)*. 

The number of electrons captured per unit path length is, therefore, 

CVTf'mS/A*. N(2iJi)l (2X)i V~V, (-2.8) 


where C is a numerical constant. 

(ft*-)- 1)‘ 


where 


and 


J - I f [l>- -l(b^ hi- c*)*] Id cos X ld6, 

JoJ(a) 5 6 * 

e* = 6* + 2 - 2 V6*4-l cos (a + p) 

„ f p = (1 -/*)-J[W2 ± cos-* {bVrr^//}] 


(2.81) 


/ — 6 cosec a/VH-5*, 


the positive sign is to be taken for «less than 7c/2, the negative sign for a greater 
than n/2. The integration with respect to a is for such values of a between 0 
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and 7C that the integrand is real a^/\ —/*//<!) and positive 

(e-l)»<o»). 

The chance the juirticle loses an electron depends on how closely it has rap¬ 
tured it. The proportion of the length a particle travels that it retains a cap¬ 
tured electron is the same as the proportion of particles tliat have etectrons at 
any moment. So long as this is small it can be obtained by integrating the 
product of (2.6) and the mean distance a particle retains an electron of speed 
w at distance x. 

The deflection of an electron nioving at speed V at distance y from a centre 
of force mmlr^ ‘ ^ is 

21“ ^ ^ ^ 

»*j r* 

where is the root of the quantity underneath the radical.* 

For largo V this deflection is asymptotically 

2v r(in+^}ra) 

vy r(H 

60 that the mean energy, referred to the particle, gained by the electron on 
paaiting at distance “p from ii centre is 

^ Ivy r(in) I ■ 

The particle loses the electron if this is greater than 

iTO{2(l/j — vfl}. 

The mean distance the particle retains its electron is then 




y = (^~ w^f 1 7tM I 


2v r(A»-i- i)r(i)]" 


V r(Jn) 

When (2.6) is multiplied by this the integration with regard to to takes the 
form, 

Jo ^ tcmU/ *'2vr(in+i)r(i)/ r(‘;+-) 

\2 n/ 

If V = 2.10“ cni./flec., and {2|i/a) — w* = (2.10* om./8eo.)*. 

* Cf. J. J. Thomson, ‘ Conduotion of Electricity through Oases,’ 2nd Ed., p. 371. 
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then for an electr<»n (n - 1, v =-*• the maximum value of p in (2.86) is 
1-27.10”” cm., wliilc for n fairly heavy atom (« ^ 2, v 10ac*/m), it is 
1-08.10“® cm. Thus for V = 2.10”, the atom as a whole will dominate the 
loss of electrons. For lower speeds of the particle, separate atomic electrons 
will have appreciable effects. 

Using the same effective field as for capture {v = 2, v - - X. M ^ N) in (2.86), 



yw-dw - ~ (— 

7r ^ '• 


X 


IGX 


Substituting in (2.6), replacing x by and reducing as before, the 

proportion of particles that at any moment have electrons is 

r 27:2m3/A=». (2|x)^ (2X)"^ V \ (2.9) 

whore C' is a numerical constant. 


^'===(*1 ‘ <»n-|irfcosal(fl. (2.91) 

Jo J(n) 0 6 

over the same range in a as for C above. 

Now let a be the ‘‘ radius of the normal orbit of a hydiogen atom,” v the 
“ velcKsity ” of the electron in that orbit, ns in (1.11), so that 

h — 2Kem^a^ 

V ^ ejm^a-. 

Let 

X = yae^lm, 

so that Y is the ratio of the potential at distance a in the atomic field to that at 
distance a in a hydrogen atom. Then, since, ns defined, p — cE/m, the results 
(2.8), (2.9) may be expressed as follows. 

A particle of charge E moves with velocity V through matter containing N 
atoms per unit volume. The potential in the effective field of an atom at 
distance r is yoc/f®, and there are two electrons for each A® of volume in the 
phase-space of the motion of an electron in that field. 

Then the chance that in distance (U the particle cuptur4*s an electron is 

C? (2E/e)5(2y)*(V/v)-" Na®d/, (3.1) 

while the proportion of particles which at any moment have an electron is 

C'J-(2E/e)‘(2Y)-i(V/»)-'. (3.2) 


where C = 3*4, C' i- 4'6. 
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The values of C and C' were found by a rough numerical integration. The 
inner integral, with respect to a, took the following values : 


6 

0-6 

0-7 

0-76 

1 

2 

c 

0-35 

5-84 

]1'28 

3-52 

0-02 

c' 

0-45 

7-08 

15-25 

4-55 

0-02 


in both cases there is a sbirp maximum for 6 ^ 0-734, where the condition 
limiting a changes its form. 

Now 


h 



V2t;v' 


SO that for 2y 9, say, and V/v varying from 10 to 3 the important part of 
the range of rja is from 0-2 to 1*2. By comparison with Hartrce’s holds, the 
assumption us to the field is roughly justified, and for Na, K, Rb, Cs, 2 y has the 
values 6-2, 8-6, 10*6, 14-6. 

The above formula) agree with experiment as well as can be expected from 
the roughness of the assumptions on which they are based. The experimental 
data for these high-speed a-particles are roughly as follows. Rutherford found 
that the proportion of particles mth an electron after passing through mica 
was 1 /20() for V = 1 -81.10® cm./sec. and varied roughly as Replacing 

mica by other solids made little difference. Ho measured also the rate of loss 
in air (and other gases). Assuming that the proportion is the same for air as 
for mica, the chance of capture in air (at N.T.P.) w^as 4-6 iZ for V = 1-81.10® 
cm./sec. and varied roughly as VHenderson found that for many solids 
ranging from mica to gold the proportion of particles w'as nearly the same and 
varied with velocity as V"" where n decreased from 4-3 to 3-4 as V increased 
from 1-0,10® to 1-35,10®cm./sec. His actual value agrees wdth Rutherford’s 
for about V — 1 -6.10® cm./sec. 

Expression (3.2) makes the proportion of particles with an electron vary as 
V“^ and from substance to substance as (2 y)“^ f.c., very little. For V = 1 -81.10® 
cm./sec., taking 2 y -= 8 -6, E — 2c, the proportion calculated is 0-0064, Ruther¬ 
ford’s observed value being 0-005. 

Expression (3.1) makes the chance of capture vary as V“Taking V = 
1-807.10® and 2v=: 8 *6, as above, and N = 2.2-706,10*®, the chance of capture 
in, say, air at N.T.F. calculated is 20-2 cfZ, about four times as large as Ruther¬ 
ford’s observed value. However, air is already so light that the assumptions 
are not very accurate. 
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iVote.—The forms of results (1 .1) (3 -1) can be obtained, except for the 
numerical factor, by a dimensional argument, in the more general case of an 
atom attracting as an inverse nth power field. 

A.—The chance W that an a-particle with velocity V attracting electrons 
with acceleration p/r* will in distance dl capture an electron from atoms N per 
unit volume consisting of electrons at distance R from centres attracting with 
acceleration X/r*^ must be, by an argument similar to that given above, as a 
limiting form for large V, 

W = coiLst. N|xS dl R-i X-V-*, 

where 

LN] = L -3 


i.e., 


[X] = L"^'T-2 

r(i]-:L3T 3 


i 


-7H- 


4 

n — 1 ‘ 


B.—If instead of electrons at distance R from the atomic centres there are 
electrons distributed at p per unit phase-space (mass of electron = tmit mass), 

W = const. N(jL*d?pX'-V-‘ 

where 

[p] = T*L“** 
so 

S = -.3/2(w-1), 


^ = 4 + 3/(n-l). 

These results require for their validity that the conditions (magnitude of 
V, etc.) should allow the three-body collision to be split up into two two-body 
collisions as above, thus enabling the form of dependence of W on p and R to 
be determined. 


Finally I wish to express my appreciation of the encouragement and help 
of Prof, Bohr and Prof. Kramers while I was doing this work. 

Sumrmry. 

The chance that a fast a-particle will capture an electron is calculated in 
two cases; for particles with velocity greater than S.IO* cm./sec. moving 
VOL. CXIV.—A. 2 R 
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through hydrogen or helium, and for particles with velocity between 4.10^ 
and 2,10^ cm./sec. moving through heavy matter. The method is to split 
up the process into a close collision of the particle with an electron and a close 
collision of this electron with an atomic nucleus. The results obtained are 
compared with the available experimental results and the agreement is satis¬ 
factory. 


A further Contribution to the Study of the Phenoinena 
of Intertraction. 

By Sir Almroth E. Wrioht, M.D., P.R.S. 

(Received January 13, 1927.) 

[Platss 41. 42.] 

Seeing that a phenomenon of lateral streaming which I recently described 
and put forward as convincing evidence of horizontal wT^rtrcbction is construed 
otherwise by N. K. Adam,* I have, with a view to testing his interpretation 
of the phenomenon, made some further quite simple investigations. It will 
not be amiss, as a preliminary to detailing these, to place the real issue in 
debate—^the issue as to whether there is such a vis operans as intertraction— 
before us in its proper perspective. I would propose to do this by recounting 
what led up to the investigation of intertraction. 

The study of this vis operans began with observations on the effect of applying 
to furuncles requiring evacuation a plaster consisting of soap and sugar which 
is used in folk-medicine for “ drawing ” such boils. It was found that soap and 
sugar applied to open boils did, in point of fact, induce a copious welling up of 
lymph from the subjacent tissues. In pondering this effect it suggested itself 
that the sugar constituent of the plaster might be attracting, or to use the 
household word, “ drawing,” fluid from the open lymph spaces; and that 
the soap constituent'might be decalcifying and preventing the coagulation of 
the out-flowing lymph by staving off the sealing of the wound by scab. 

Acting upon this idea—and, of course, mindful of the fact that Heidenhain 
had found that sodium chloride and other crystalline substances introduced 
into the blood call forth an increased lymph flow—^I substituted sodium 
chloride for the sugar, and citrate of soda for the soap; and proceeded to treat 

♦ ‘ Roy. Soo. Proc./ A, vol. 113, p. 478 (1926). 
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wounds which required “drawing” with a 5 per cent, solution of sodium 
chloride combined with 0-6 per cent, of citrate of soda. This was found to 
be a very effective “ drawing agent.” 

Later when I realised how voluminous was the outflow of lymph achieved, 
and recognised that this of itself would prevent the wound botioming lymph- 
bound, I omitted the citrate of soda, and employed as a “drawing agent,” 
or if the term is preferred, as a “ local lymphagoguc,” a simple hypertonic 
(2*5 to 5 per cent.) sodium chloride solution. 

It is, I think, widely known that the simple hypertonic salt solution which 
had thus been arrived at was very extensively and effectively employo<l in the 
war in the treatment of those putrid lymph-bound conditions which result 
whenever surgical treatment of lacerated wounds is postponed. 

Hand-in-hand with the therapeutic application of the hypertonic salt 
solution, its effect was studied both in the wards and in the laboratory. The 
ward experiments consisted in measuring the volume and the time relations 
of the induced lymph flow. In the case where scooped-out cavities in bone 
presented themselves, these were turned to use as collecting cisterns,* and 
where only flat superficial wounds were available artificial cisterns were made 
by strapping down upon the wound the upper ends of test tubes which had 
been cut across in the middle (we called these lymph-cups). In each case it 
was found that the fllling-in of hypertonic salt solution into these cisterns 
produced an immediate in-draught of lymph, and tliat the in-draught 
diminished and finally staunched as the salt solution became more and more 
attenuated. These happenings in the wound correspond, as we shall presently 
see, with those witnessed when hypertonic salt solutions are brought in contact 
with serum in vitro. 

Concurrently with the aforesaid in vivo experiments, laboratory experiments 
were made to find out whether the (let us call it now) tractor action of salt 
solutioas was exerted upon water as such, or upon albuminous solutioas as 
such. The experiments in question (they are fully set out in the second 
edition of my Treatise on the Technique of the Teat and Capillary Tubef) 
brought out two things. The first was that when two receptacles which contain 
the one a strong salt solution, and the other water, are connected up in such 
a way that the water can pass, while the passage of salt is even by the lightest 
differential barrier impeded, then the level of the fluid gradually rises in the 

* Fleming, ‘ Brit. Jour. Exper. Surgery,’ vol. 7, p. 9d9 (1919). 

t Wright and Golebrook, Technique of the Teat and Capillary Tube/' 2nd edition 
(1921), Constable, London, pp. 327-342. 
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receptacle which contains the salt solution. This shows that the salt, provided 
it be ever so lightly confined, can draw up water against the opposition of 
gravity. The second fact brought out was: that where, instead of water, an 
albuminous fluid and a confining barrier which is permeable to albumen are 
employed, there is obtained a much more rapid and voluminous in-draught of 
fluid into the salt solution. 

It will be noted that in the experiments which have just been summarised, 
cognisance was taken only of tractor forces exerted by the salt solution. 

As a next step in the study of the vis operaru, steps were taken to 
render visible the movements which occur upon the frontier when a lighter 
albuminous fluid is imposed upon a heavier salt solution. And here, inasmuch 
as traction exerted in a particular direction by an element A upon an element 
B must have as its counterpart traction exerted in the opposite direction by 
the element B upon the element A, the experiments were so planned as to 
render manifest not only a down draught of the lighter albuminous fluid into 
the heavier salt solution, but also an updraught of the heavier salt solution into 
the lighter albuminous fluid. To this end, first the one, and then the other, 
of the solutions was artificially coloured. The experiments here in question 
are those which were described by me in my first communication on 
intcrtraction.* These were put forward as demonstrating the operations of 
intertraction, and they furnish what is, in my judgment, conclusive proof 
of the existence of such a vis operaM. For ordinary convection movements are 
here definitely ruled out, and diffusion can furnish no explanation of the 
configuration I have called ** paeudopodial invagination ” or of the rapidity 
of the movements of interpenetration. 

But none the less, in bringing forward the experiments in question as ocular 
demonstration of the operations of intertraction, I did not fail to point out 
that there are in the experiment (let us call it for the sake of brevity the experi¬ 
ment of vertical intertraction) superposed upon the effects of intertraction also 
effects of other derivation. 

In the first place, we have here effects due to changes in specific gravity 
which affect the invading serum and salt solution respectively, after they have 
interpenetrated deeply. What would seem to happen is that the invading 
serum, becomingcondensed by loss of water, becomes heavier than the " intracting " 
saline solution and so falls to the bottom of the vessel. And contrariwise, 

* < Roy. Soo. Froo.,* B, vol. 02, p. 118, figs. 1 and 2 (a and b) (1021). Vide idao Flate 41. 
figs. 1 and 2 infra. 
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the invading saline solution having parted with some of its salt content, becomes 
lighter than the “ intracting serum, and so ascends to the surface. 

Superadded to the gravitational movements just indicated, there is also a 
diffusion effect. Diffusion (co-operating with intertraction) finally brings 
about an equable dispersal of the salt and albumen and establishes uniformity 
betw^een the subjacent and superjacent fluids. 

These acknowledged (but I should have thought quite minor) blemishes 
in the vertical intertraction experiment have furnished Dr. Jessop* and 
Mr. N. K. A<lam with the majority of the arguments by which they jointly, 
and the latter author also separately, have sought to make good that the 
phenomenon of “ pseudopodial invagination ” wherever obtained can be 
explained with any invoking of the concept of intertraction. With respect 
to that residue of arguments which those authors draw from their own 
experiments (I speak here only of those experiments which relate to salt and 
serum), these I must perforce (the reasons for this will appear later) ascribe 
to insufficiently thoughtful consideration. 

To return to what is directly material to the subject matter in discussion, it 
was clearly of import for the general acceptation of intertraction as a 
operativa that an experiment should be devised which would display inter- 
traction effects uncomplicated by effects due to alterations of specific gravity 
in the intertracting fluids. It was to this end that I planned the experiment 
(described and figured in ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 124 (1926)), in which a 
paper disc impregnated with coloured serum and affixed to a cover-glass is 
floated face downwards upon the surface of a heavier salt solution. The radial 
streamers obtained in this experiment are essentially the same as those shown 
in Plate 42, fig. 7, infra. 

This experiment also has been censured by Mr, N. K. Adam as non-probative— 
the gravamen of his criticism being that, just as in the experiment on vertical 
intortroction, so here, those parcels of the saline solution which come in 
contact with the albumen would by the disbursal of salt to it, become 
specifically lighter, with the result that they would ascend through the serum 
and be deflected by the under surface of the coverglass in such a way as to 
produce the horizontal streamers which come out radially from the margin of 
the filter paper. 

With respect to the interpretation of the radial streamers I submit that it 
is inconceivable that rising currents, even if they started at separate foci, as 
Mr. Adam’s theory would require, should, after passing through the texture 
* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.,’ A. vol. 108. p. ,324 (1926). 
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of the filter paper, emerge from it in the form of discrete and sharply-outlined 
streamers. The very utmost that an upstreaming of salt solution (and it would 
be a general upstreaming) could be expected to effect would be an expulsion 
of coloured albumen in the configuration of a halo surrounding the disc. 

Again a priori principles, and also direct inference from what is seen in the 
vertical intertraction experiment, combine to teach that ascending uncoloured 
streams of salt solution would be correlated with descending streams of coloured 
albumen. Now a distinctive feature of the experiment on horizontal inter¬ 
traction in question is that there is here absolutely no visible dowastreaming. 
Instead of that there can, under favourable circumstances, be discerned just 
within the periphery of the coloured paper disc a system of paler coloured 
centripetal striae—striae which would, of course, be the natural counterpart 
of the coloured centrifugal streamers. 

But in point of fact, the issue as to whether the horizontal centrifugal streaming 
is produced by ascending currents impinging upon the filter paper disc is one 
which can very easily be set at rest by direct experiment. The following—^for 
example—are elucidating experiments ;— 

(1) To begin with we can, instead of floating our albumen impregnated disc 
upon the surface of a heavier salt solution, take some three or four of such 
discs, lay them down one upon the other, dispose them between two glass slides, 
and then immerse the slides, after they have been firmly clamped together, 
into a vessel filled with saline solution. Here, in spite of the fact that ascending 
currents cannot come into operation, horizontal streamers exactly similar to 
those developed when the disc is afloat on the salt solution, come out from 
the periphery of the paper. (These are very delicate and difficult to photograph 
satisfactorily.) 

(2) Again, we can, taking an albumen impregnated paper disc, paint its 
upper and lower surfaces except only the periphery with paraffin wax, and then 
set the disc afloat upon the saline solution. Here again, despite of upward 
currents being shut off, the familiar pattern of horizontal streamers is developed, 

(3) Further, abandoning for the moment the paper disc, we can make a 
mixture of equal parts of coloured serum and of a 1 per cent, melted water agar, 
and then transfer a drop of this jelly to the surface of a slide upon either extremity 
on which we have placed thin slabs of glass as supports. We now bring 
down a covering slide upon our jelly in such a way as to flatten it out into 
a disc, and then we fill in all round it our saline solution. Here, again, 
despite the fact that no up-streaming currents can impinge upon the surface of 
the disc, horizontal streamers come out from its periphery (Plate 41, fig. 5). 
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(4) We take a square coverglasfl and paint paraffin wax upon its upper surface, 
leaving bare only a narrow strip along one edge. We then talw a very little 
coloured serum, dispose it along the length of this lodge, and then float the 
coverglass, paraffined side uppermost, upon a 5, or, better, upon a 7*6 per cent, 
solution of salt, taking care in setting it afloat to bring down the margin that 
carries the serum last, and as gently as pos.siblo ui)on the salt solution. From 
the launching raft thus provided the serum is automatically drawn off by the 
salt solution, and is, as the photograph shows, now dispersed over the surface 
of the salt solution in the form of a palisade of horizontal streams (Plate 42, 
fig. 6). Here again it is clear—for the serum i.s reposing upon a ledge 
protected from below—that the horizontal streaming cannot bo caused by any 
impact of ascending currents. 

(6) Another also very simple experiment is the following—which was 
sjjecially devised to dispose of Mr. Adam's general criticism that the water 
employed as a solvent for the salt will, as soon as it has been sufficiently 
lightened by the disbursal of its solute, ascend through the superincumbent 
serum. This potential source of fallacy will be removed if we substitute in 
our paper disc ex|)eriment fur the solution of salt in water a solution of salt in 
serum. When liaving made that mo<Uficatioa we set a serum impregnated 
disc afloat upon a salted serum, we bring out, just as in previous experiments, 
horizontal centrifugal streamers (Plate 42, fig. 7). Those now obtained differ, 
however, in two respects from those obtained with the watery saline solution. 
In the first place, they develop much more slowly; and again they are much 
less rapidly dispersed by diffusion. The slower development is no doubt 
correlated with the greater viscidity of the serum, and the slower dispersal with 
the fact that here diffusion is limited to a diffusion of salt out of one albuminous 
fluid into another sample of the same albuminous fluid, whereas where albumen 
is superposed upon a watery salt solution, three several elements—^to wit, 
albumen, water and salt—are transporting themselves by diffusion the one 
into the other. 

Reflexion having now placed at disposal for use in intertractional experiments 
a saline fluid which does not lie open to the imputation of being convertible 
into a fluid lighter than the superincumbent serum, the next thing that 
required doing was to substitute in the vertical intertraction experiment, as 
had just been done in the disc experiment, salted serum for the plain saline 
solution. For clearly there was now prospect of converting by this device 
that combined, intertractional, gravitational and diffusional experiment into 
one that should be purely intertractional. 
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A comparison of figs. 1 and 2 which are photographs of down-traction 
exerted by watery saline solution upon serum, and up-traction by serum upon 
watery salt solution, with figs. 3 and 4 which are photographs of down-trac¬ 
tion exercised by salt serum upon serum and up-traction by serum upon salted 
serum, will show that the anticipation in question is in point of fact 
realised. 

In figs. 1 and 2 we have intertraction complicated (we may deal with this 
first) by gravitational phenomena due to alterations which supervene in the 
down or up-going streamers as soon as these have invaginated themselves 
sufficiently deeply into the invaded fluids. The bulbous tips of the streamers 
are, doubtless, the results of downward and upward convectional movements 
occurring in the streamers when the- invading fluid becomes, as the case may 
be, denser or lighter—^the solid ends of the downward directed bulbs being 
perhaps comparable to what is seen when soap solution gravitates to the bottom 
of soap bubbles. Further all over the field, in figs. 1 and 2, we have conspicuous 
evidence of dispersion produced by diffusion. 

In figs. 3 and 4, on the contrary, we have practically uncomplicated inter¬ 
traction. That the disturbing influences of gravity and diffusion have been 
eliminated is seen in the imdistorted shapes of both the down- and up-going 
streamers and in the definiteness of their outlines. Further—but this point is 
not brought to cognisance in the photographs—^the invading stateamers, in lieu 
of going rapidly to the bottom or, as the case may be, ascending rapidly to the 
surface, remain for a long time, as it were, suspended in mid-air. It is a case 
here of the tractor forces of the salted serum being impotent to draw the now 
salt satisfied, intiacted serum any further down hill; and of the tractor action 
of the unsalted serum being impotent to draw the salt impoverished intracted 
serum any further up hill. 

A few words may now be said upon the technique of bringing into view 
intertraction figures. Reflexion will show that in every case two conditions must 
be satisfied. The Jirtt is that all direct mechanical commingling of the fluids 
employed must be avoided. These must be disposed accurately the one on 
the one side, and the other on the other side, of a sharply-defined frontier. 
Secondly, when we want to witness intertraction movements across a particular 
frontier, we must arrange for the mechanical forces which oppose such trans- 
gressional movements to be less powerful than those that oppose intertraction 
along the frontier. In other words, we must, when minded to witness inter- 
traction in the vertical plane take care that our intention is not defeated by 
our fluids intertracting horizontally. And similarly, when minded to witness 
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horizontal incursion we must put impediments in the way of vertical inter¬ 
penetration. 

Both these conditions are satisfied in all the experiments described above, and 
also in those which still await description. In the case where serum is imposed 
upon salt solution in a plane walled vertical cell, the required frontier is provided 
by the lighter serum taking up a position superficial to the heavier salt solution ; 
while the second requirement is satisfied by the fact that both fluids occupy 
the entire breadth of the cell, with the result that neither fluid can get round the 
flanks of the other to set up horizontal intertraction. In short, the circum¬ 
stances are such that in the vertical intertraction experiment there is bound to 
be either vertical intertraction or none. 

Again, in the experiment in which a serum impregnated paper disc is floated 
upon the surface of salt solution, the required frontier is obtained by the device 
of confining (that is the reason why we blot off all excess) our serum within the 
texture of the filter paper: Further in the same experiment the required 
obstacle to vertical intertraction is provided by our employing a salt solution 
of greater specific gravity than the serum. Ah soon as we grasp the principle 
that intertraction is boimd to follow the line of least resistance, we appreciate 
why when we float an albumen impregnated disc on an appreciably heavier 
salt solution we are bound to get horizontal intertraction. 

In the further experiments—that in which paper discs are clamped between 
two glass slides ; that in which we employ a disc or serum agar applied to an 
upper and a lower slide ; that in which we employ a parafiin-coated disc ; 
that where we place our serum upon the ledge of a cover glass ; and, lastly, 
that in which we impose our serum impregnated disc upon salted serum; we 
again in each case establish a definite frontier between the serum and salt 
solution, and we employ also in each cose a definite mechanical obstacle to 
block out vertical, and so compel horizontal, intertraction. 

The following experiments further illustrate the principles formulated above : 

Experiment 1.—^We take two shallow glass vessels with vertical walls—such, 
for example, as the doublets which constitute a Petri dish—and we coat the 
inner face of the walls of the one dish with paraffin wax—cleaving the walls of 
the other uncoated. We then, having filled into each dish a saturated salt 
solution three or four times diluted, draw up some coloured serum into a pipette, 
and transport a small quantum of this first to the one and then to the other dish 
—^letting the serum in each case run down perfectly quietly from the vertical 
wall of the vessel on to the surface of the salt solution. 

In the dish with unparaffined walls the serum will, as soon as it has run 
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down on to the salt sohition, be thrunt up against the wall by capillaiy 
attraction, and will consequently instead ol running off into the centre of the 
vessel run round its periphery in the form of a coloured crescent. There will 
now all along the horns of this crescent be a display of vertical intertraction; 
but, in as much as capillary attraction is here pressing the serum up against 
the walls, there will be no horizontal intertraction. At the same time, if it so 
happens that the serum runs down from the wall into the salt solution more 
rapidly than it can be absorbed into the meniscus, there will in the sinus of 
the crescent come into view also horizontal intertraction. Here railial streamers 
will pass off from the walls. 

In the vessel with paraffined walls—^and the same will, of course, happen in 
any vessel which is filled brimful with salt solution—there will, for the reason 
that there will be here no thrusting up of serum against the walls, be no vertical 
intertraction contiguous to these. Instead of that the serum will flow off from 
the walls either in the form of diverging horizontal streamers, or, when an excess 
of serum has been employed, in the form of a superficial {)ellicle from which 
afterwards horizontal streamers will flow off in all directions. But here, also, 
vertical intertraction may come into view—descending streams coming ofi the 
under surface of any pellicle that has appreciable depth, and also from the under 
surface of any derivative streamers which may be heavy enough to indent the 
surface of the salt solution. 

In Bununary, if we employ in these experiments only very minute quantities 
of serum there will come into view in the vessel with unparaffined walls only 
vertical, and in the vessel with parafifined walls only horizontal, intertraction. 
If, on the other hand, we employ somewhat larger quanta of serum there will 
besuperaddedfintheonecase, to the vertical, horizontal, and, in the other case, 
to the horizontal, vertical intertraction. 

Experiment 2 .—Vie take, again, a vessel with vertical walls, and fill it, let us 
say, half full with our 4 to 5,times diluted saturated saline solution, and tilt 
it so that its walls may make on the upper side, an acute, and on the lower 
side an obtuse angle with the surface of the contained fluid. We now, taking 
up into a pipette two equal portions of coloured serum, let the one run down 
very gently from the upper, and the other in a similar manner from the lower 
wall upon the surface of the saline solution. 

The first of these quanta will give only vertical intertraction—for here the 
ciroumstanoe that the free margin of the meniscus descends steeply to the 
surface of the salt sdution constitutes an obstacle to horizontal intertraction. 

The quantum of serum which has been expelled upon the lower wall of the 
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vessel will, on the contrary, in conformity with the fact that the free border 
of its meniscus slopes off very gradually into the general plane of the surface 
of the salt solution, give horizontal intertraction. This portion of serum will, 
of course, in addition to furnishing horizontal streamers from its free border, 
furnish also descending streamers from its inner margin which is apidiod to 
the walls of the vessel. 

Experiment 3.—We roll out a pellet of plasticine into a very thin cylinder, 
flatten this out, and then lay down two strijis of it transversely upon an ordinary 
microscopic slide, disposing them at such distance that the interval can be 
spanned by a coverglass. We now press a covcrglass firmly down upon 
these supports until only a narrow chink is left between our glass surfaces. 
Into the cell thus formed we fill in a saline solution which is only just heavier 
than our coloured serum. Then—^turning up our slide so that it shall he in the 
vertical plane—we run in miilway along the upper border of the coverglass a 
drop of our coloured scrum. This will, of course, float upon the salt solution, 
but will hang down in it in the form of a plano-convex figure with its convexity 
downwards. The conditions will here be comparable to those which present 
themselves when dealing with superficial streamers which arc heavy enough to 
indent the surface of the salt solution. Descending streamers will now come 
off from the under surface of the serum, and at the same time the serum will be 
carried out right and left in a thin lino along the surface, until arrested by the 
lateral confines of the cell. 

When, filling in the cell now with a somewhat lighter salt solution, we 
introduce a drop of serum midway along the lower border of the cover-glass, 
that drop, after first dispasing itself in the form of a plano-convex figure with 
convexity uppermost, flattens itself down under the influence of gravity, 
disposing itself as a layer at the bottom of the cell. No sooner is this gravi¬ 
tational movement completed tlian intertraction phenomena begin to manifest 
themselves. Inasmuch as horizontal intertraction is barred by the fact that 
the serum cannot go any further right or left, we have here an upward streaming. 
Further, it may be noted that the upstreaming begins first in the median line 
of the cell, where the serum is still a little indented upwards—^thus illustrating 
the general principle that eminently favourable conditions for the occunence 
of intertraction are provided when the one fluid is lying in a sulcus provided 
by the other. 

Experiment 4,—We get ready a shallow dish containing a fourfold diluted 
saturated salt solution, and then make an implanting spatula by taking a 
square coverglass and coating it with parafi^ wax front and back, except for 
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a narrow strip left upon one side along one margin. We then take any kind 
of a rod to serve as a handle, and fix it with plasticine to the edge of the cover- 
glass which lies opposite to that upon which we have formed the implanting 
ledge. We now spread a small drop of coloured serum upon a microscopic 
slide ; and having done so, charge our spatula by carrying it, with its ledge 
down-turned, along the face of that slide. Then, holding the cover-glass 
perpendicular and steadying our hand, we touch off the serum upon the surface 
of the salt solution and withdraw the spatula. This operation, if accurately 
carried out, gives us a narrow longitudinal implantation; and from this we 
obtain—inasmuch as our implantation has appreciable depth as well os length— 
uncomplicated vertical intertraction. It takes the form of a very picturesque 
palisade of descending streamers. If, on the other hand, our technique has 
been imperfect, and we have (a) either taken up too much serum upon our 
spatula, or (b) have dipped too deeply, or (c) have in implanting not held the 
coverglass absolutely perpendicular, we get in addition to vertical intertraction 
a certain amount of horizontal dispersion, and, again, from this there may be 
developed horizontal intertraction figures. 

As a second procedure, we take as our spatula a coverglass of which one 
surface only has been coated with i>araffin and the other moistened with water. 
Wc place a charge of coloured serum upon the moistened face of the cover- 
glass and then bring this down at an obtuse angle upon the surface of the 
salt solution. The serum will now, in conformity with the fact that we have 
formed a convex meniscus, stream off upon the salt solution in the form of a 
delica^te jjellicle, an<l this will, if wo hold our hand perfectly steady, give 
intertraction figures such as are obtained with a launching raft. 

We now, with a view to furnishing ourselves with a vertical receiving screen 
which we can set up in out salt solution, take a coverglass and set it upright 
in a pellet of plasticine—^flattened out so as to provide a stand or foot. 

When this has been put into position in the salt solution, we recharge the 
boro face of our coverglass with coloured serum, and, sloping this spatula as 
before, bring it down very gently upon the salt solution a little distance in 
front of our vertical receiving screen. The serum will now, as before, stream 
of! upon the surface of the salt solution, will impinge upon the coverglass, 
will pack itself up against this, and will then descend along this obstacle in a 
palisade of sireamers. 

A final word now requires to be said in justification of the position taken up 
by me above with respect to Dr. Jessop and Mr. Adam's discountenancing of 
intertraction, and their impugning of its claim to rank as a ris operems which 
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brings about the commixture of certain pairs of fluids. I have ventured to 
say that all the arguments which were newly adduced in their paper were 
deductions from experiments which were insufficiently thought out. 

The first in order of these arguments is Dr. Jessup and Mr. Adam’s joint 
contention that no intertraction streamers ap{)ear when sliallow j>ools of fluid 
are placed side by side upon a glass slide. Photographs 8 and 9 show tliat 
all that is required for the bringing into view intertraction figures, in the case 
of fluids disposed side by side in shallow pools, is to exercise care to prevent 
any preliminary commingling of the fluids. 

The intertraction figures depicted in Photo. 8 were obtained by laying down 
four superposed narrow strips of filter paper transversely upon a microscopic 
slide, clamping down another slide firmly upon these, and then filling in on one 
side coloured serum, and then, as soon as a frontier had been established by the 
inhibition of the filter paper with serum, filling in the other cell with saline 
solution. 

In the experiment depicted in Photograph 9 another quite simple device 
was employed. Hero a non-tapering capillary tube was coated with paraffin, 
and then this was scraped off upon one side in such a way as to form a 
longitudinal groove. This done the paraffined capillary tube was inserted 
(with the longitudinal groove directed laterally) between two slides which were 
supported at their ends upon thin glass slabs. Communication between the 
two sides of the slide having been in this manner cut off, coloured serum was 
filled into one compartment, and salt solution into the other. And finally 
when the fluids were in jiosition the capillary tube was rotated in such a manner 
as to bring the groove aforementioned into the vertical plane, and so open up 
a narrow channel of conununication between the fluids. The opening of this 
tap is immediately followed by the development of horizontal streamers. 

I pass now from the consideration of Dr. Jessop and Mr. Adam’s experiment 
with shallow pools to Mr. Adam’s experiments with albumen impregnated discs. 

These have furnished three observations which he brings forward as discoun¬ 
tenancing the theory of intertraction. The first is that when an albmnen 
impregnated disc which is floating upon a heavier salt solution is tilted, the 
streamers instead of coming out all roimd, come out only from the upper edge of 
tile disc. The second is that radial streamers fail to make their appearance 
when the disc is placed in (the italics are mine) a shallow pool of salt solution. 
The third is that when a disc soaked in coloured salt solution is floated upon a 
heavier albuminous solution “ the colour is washed out in descending instead of 
in radial streamers.” 
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To the animadveraions founded upon the two first of these observations 
perfectly obvious replies can be given. 

With regard to the first, it has been shown above that intertraction always 
follows the lines of least resistance. When, therefore, gravity is brought in 
operation differentially by tilting the disc it is only to be expected that upward 
streaming should (since it will be reinforced by gravity) continue (and be 
increased); and that downward streaming, since it would be opposed by gravity, 
should be suppressed. 

With regard to the objection that horizontal streamers fail to appear when 
the albumen impregnated disc is immersed (for I take it that the descriptive 
termtndenotcBimmersion),itwill be plain that, for as muchas the entire upturned 
face provides a much wider portal of outlet tlian the edge of this disc, and since 
up-traction through this face would be aided by gravity, it is to be expected 
that vertical should in the circumstances replace horizontal intertraction. 

I come now to Mr. Adam’s third animadversion—that founded upon the 
observation that a disc of filter paper soaked in coloured salt solution gives, 
when floated upon a heavier albuminous solution, descending instead of radial 
streamers. I had neglected to make this experiment, but have now verified 
Mr. Adam’s finding. 

Mr. Adam’s point, however, has, as will be appreciated, lost all serious theo¬ 
retical importance by its liaving been demonstrated above that intertraction is 
a i*era causa of radial streaming. 

There would, despite of that, be a blot upon the theory of intertraction, if 
a lighter salt solution floated upon a heavier albuminous solution did not 
give a radial streaming. 

I therefore, going over in my mind the principles of the technique for obtain* 
ing intertraction figures as set out above, took counsel with m3rself after the 
following fashion: “ It must be possible to obtain radial streamers from the salt 
solution impregnated disc, if by compressing the disc between two sheets of 
glass, I block all exit of salt solution from the upper and lower faces of the disc.” 

Wlien this is done typical radial streamers are obtained, but the stceamers 
are too delicate to give a satisfactory photograph. 

“ Again,” so I reflected, “ it should be possible to get horizontal inter¬ 
traction figures by takii^ a slab of salted and coloured agar, and interposing 
this between two slides, and then surrounding it with an albuminous fluid.” 

Photograph 10 shows that we can in this manner obtain very good 
intertraction figures. 

“Lastly,” BO I reasoned further, “the obtaining of radial stteomen 
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from a disc of any lighter fluid, floated upon any heavier fluid, must 
depend upon there being between the fluids a diflerence of specific gravity 
which shall be sufficient to offer effective opposition to vertical intertraction/' 

Giving effect to this reflection I took a }>articular albuminous fluid upon which 
a disc soaked in 3 per cent, coloured salt solution had given notable downward 
streaming, and inspissated it by evaporating it down in an incubator to three- 
fourths of its original volume. When that liad been done, and again a disc 
soaked in 3 per cent, coloured salt solution was superiinposeti, the tardily 
developed horizontal intertraction figures which are shown in Photograph 11 
were obtained. 

Further points with regard to the orientation of intertraction now suggested 
themselves. In the first place it became evident that, whether we float a disc 
impregnated with salt solution upon an albuminous fluid, or a disc impreg¬ 
nated with albuminous fluid upon salt solution, there is bound to be at one 
end of the scale a difference of specific gravity such as will give only horizontal 
intertraction, and at the other end of the scale a difference which will give only 
vertical intcrtraction, and somewhere in the middle of the scale a difference of 
specific gravity which will give cither vertical and horizontal intertraction 
(the second supervening upon the first) or else diagonal intertraction. In 
point of fact all these orientations and varieties of intertraction can be 
obtained. For example when a disc soaked in 3 per cent, coloured salt 
solution was imposed, instead of upon the inspissated albuminous fluid before 
8j)oken of, upon the uninspissated fluid, there was developed, instead of 
purely horizontal intertraction, vertical intertraction, followed (after ten or 
more minutes when, no doubt, the hydrocele fluid had become denser by 
inflow of salt) by definite horizontal intertraction. And again while a disc 
of filter paper impregnated with human serum (the coloured human serum 
employed had a specific gravity corresponding to that of a 3 to 3*5 per cent, 
salt solution) was imposed upon a salt solution of 3 per cent, or over gives in 
every case only horizontal intertraction; such a disc imposed upon 2 per cent, 
salt solution gives vertical followed by horizontal intertraction; or according to 
circumstances “ diagonal intertraction ”—^the streamers descending at an angle 
of perhaps 46° to the vertical, producing a figure very similar to that of a 
wicker hen coop. 

Finally, the consideration of the facts just detailed suggests that in flotation 
experiments such as are here in question, factors other than differences in specific 
gravity may influence the results. It would seem probable—^regarding for 
example the fact that 3 per cent, salt solution offers adequate resistance to the 
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downward streaming of serum from a filter paper disc—that the adhesion of 
the serum to the filter paper, and, in correlation with that, the closer or looser 
texture of the filter paper may, when the orientation of intertraction hangs in 
the balance, determine its direction. And in view of the fact that there is not 
an exact parallelism between the results obtained when a serum impregnated 
disc is floated upon salt solution, and those obtained when a salt impregnated 
disc is floated upon serum, it may p^haps be suggested that while a loosely 
textured filter paper may give a sufficiently close frontier for serum, a more 
closely textured filter paper may be required for salt solution. 

In conclusion 1 beg to express my gratitude to Mr. B. M. Fry for valuable 
help in my experiments and for the photographs which illustrate this paper. 

[Postscript with addUional figure {fig. 12) added March 9th, 1927.—In the 
course of proof correction it suggested itself to me that a pattern of centripetal 
streamers would infallibly be developed if a crystallising dish or similar vessel 
was filled with saturated salt solution, and a meniscus of coloured serum was 
then run round its periphery. Further it suggested itself that if a cylindrical 
pillar was set up in the centre and was ringed round with coloured serum there 
would be obtained from the meniscus a pattern of centrifugal streaming. And 
finally, consideration indicated that a pattern of combined centripetal and 
centrifugal streaming would be obtained if there were placed upon the floor 
of the dish a glass ring (such a glass ring as is used for the construction of a 
live-cell), and saturated salt solution were then poured without and within 
nearly up to the top of the ring, and then coloured serum was painted on each 
side with a small camel’s hair brush. 

In all the three variants of the experiment here outlined singularly beautiful 
horizontal and perfectly regular intertraction figures are obtained:—^the pink 
(eosin-coloured) centripetal streams in variants 1 and 3 of the experiment 
reminding one remotely of the Japanese flag; while the centrifugal streams 
obtained in variants 1 and 3 call to mind quite vividly the corona of tentacles 
coming off from the disc of a fully expanded sea-anemone. 

The photograph (fig. 12) exhibits the pattern of combined centripetal and 
centrifugal horizontal intertraction obtained in the third variant of the experi¬ 
ment. It is inadequate in the respect that it does not bring out the fact that 
there is upon the walls of the central pillary also a little vertical intertraction.] 
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EXPIRATION OP PLATES. 

H Platjs 41. 

Fio. \,-^Dou3nwa^ Tradion, —Coloured Bpriim impoHod upon unoolourod 5 per cent, salt 
solution. 

Pio. 2 (a) and (6).— Upward Traction, —Uiicolourod serum imposed upon eoloured 10 per 
cent, salt solution. 

Flo. 3 (o) and (6).— J>atmiu)ttrd Traction. —OolouriHl senim imposed upon nncolotired 
2-6 per cent, salted serum. 

Fio. 4 (a) and (6).— Upward Traction. —Uncolourcd serum imiNMiKi upon coloured 3 per 
cent, salted serum. 

Fig. 0.— HorizorUal Traction.'- A disc of agar impregnated with oolouriNl serum has been 
interposed between two slidc^H, and the coll thus made has been filled in with 5 per 
cent, salt solution. 


Plate 42. 

Fig. tt.— HorizoffUal Traction, —(>overglasses which have been coiitiMl with parafiin except 
for a bare ledge on the right-hand margin have boon charged with coloured serum 
along this ledge, and have been set afioat upon 6 per cent, salt solution. 

Fio. 7.— HorizonUil Traction. —A disc of filter paper which has been impregnated with 
coloured serum lias lieen set afloat upon an unooloured serum containing 5 |ier cent, 
of salt. 

Fio. 8 . — Horizontal Traciion. —cell formcsl of two superposed slides has been divided into 
two compartments by clamping the slides together upon a number of superposed 
strips of filter paper, ('oloured serum was now filled into the left-hand compartment, 
and when this had soaked into the filter paper liarrier, unooloured 5 per cent, salted 
serum into the right-hand compartment. 

Fig, 9.— HoritonJtal Troefton.—The arrangement is the same as in fig. 8. except that here 
the cell was divided into two compartments by a capillary tube coated with paraffin 
except along a narrow longitudinal groove, which furnished a narrow channel of 
oommunicaUon. 

Flo. 10.— Horizonlal Traciion. —Hero a coloured slab of agar, which had a salt content equi¬ 
valent to 2*6 per cent, salt solution, was interposed between two slides and was then 
surrounded by an unooloured hydrooelo fluid. 

Fio. 11.— Horizontal Traction. —A disc of filter paper soaked in 3 per cent, coloured salt 
solution was floated upon an unooloured inspissated hydrocele fluid. 

Flo. 12.— Horkonial Centrifugal and Centripetal Interiraetion proceeding from a twin 
menisous disposed on either side of a glass ring standing in saturated salt solutiofi. 
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The Refractive Indices of Nicotine. 

By Colonel J. W. GiirjroBD, F.R.A.S., and Prof. T. M. Lowby, V.R.S. 

(Received January 17, 1927.) 

MeaaurementB of the refractive indices of nicotine have been nuule by Glad- 
Rtone and Dale and by Briihl. Their numbers are lower throughout than those 
now submitted. The instruments and hollow quartz prism lued were the same 
that were employed for the measurement of the refractive indices of water,* 
and had more recently been used for measuring the refractive indices of 
benzene and cyclo-hoxane.f 

At the outset a difficulty was encountered. When the hollow quartz prism 
was filled with water, its sides having previously been held in position by rubber 
bands, all air bubbles got rid of and the stopper sealed with mercury, the 
aides were held firmly in position by atmospheric pressure alone and there was 
no further trouble. But with benzene and cyclo-hexane this was not the case, 
and rubber bands of any kind were quickly attacked and made useless. £t was, 
therefore, necessary to attach the sides to the body of the prism by some sort 
of aqueous cement. The glycerine jelly used by microscopists for moimting 
was found to meet all requirements. But it was soon found that nicotine was 
a solvent of all the gelatines, gums, rubber, wax and paraffins of different 
melting points that were tried, and that any cements made of them were quickly 
attacked. The only thing remaining seemed to be to complete the polishing 
of the body of the prism, which had until now been left in the grey, and to 
place the sides in optical contact with it, a somewhat risky and delicate 
operation, which was successfully carried out by Messrs. A. Hilger, Ltd. Some 
rather troublesome reflections from the newly-polished surfaces had to b<> 
masked out and then further trouble from the prism vras at an end. 

Material .—^The nicotine had been purified through the zinc chloride com¬ 
pound by the method of Ratz (‘ Monatshefte,’ vol. 26, p. 1241, 1905), and was 
distilled in a current of hydrogen under reduced pressure until a colourless 
distillate was obtained. In this way the optical rotatory power of the sample 
was raised to «Mn = —205° in a 1-dm. tube, as compared with the ideal value 
of 206°, which is the highest that we have been able to reach by this method 
of purification. 

* ' Roy. Soo. Ftoo.,' A, vol. 78, p. 406 (1007). 
t ' Roy. Soc. Proo.,' A, vol. 104, p. 430 (1024). 
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M^hod of chservation, - -This was that by which all three sides of the prisms 
were brought into use, and the mean of the three deviations taken as described 
ill an earlier paper.'*' 

Temperature and pressure, -These were determined before and after each 
series of group measurements and corrections were made as already described.f 

TempercUure refraction coefficient .—^For this purpose several complete measure¬ 
ments of the iron line 5270 A.U. (line E of the solar spectrum) at different 
temperatures were made. The mean result gave a coefficient of —0*0004027 
for V C. 

Range of the spectrum.--Xhsotptmn of all rays took place beyond the hydrogen 
line 4341 A.U. (generally known os G'), the mercury arc line at 4041 being 
already too faint for measurement. There was. therefore, no ultra-violet, 
even though the brownish tint which the material took on later had at this 
time not yet appeared. 


Refractive Indices of Nicotine at 15° 0. 


WavuUeni^h. 

Refractive index. 

Wavc-lon^ith. 

Refractive index. 

.V. 

7G80 K. 

1 52061« 

K 

5270 Fc 

1-53514, 

B', 

70fl5 He 

1-52294, 

F. 

4861 H. 

1-54035, 


6708 hi 

1-52462, 

♦ 

4078 Cd 

1-64317, 

C. 

6663 H. 

l-52520o 


4471 He 

1-54099, 

D. 

6803 Na 

1-529.39, 


4413 Cd, 

1-648080 

A. 

5608 Pb 

J-63177, 

U. 

4341 Hy 

1-54036, 


5461 

1-632011 





These indices have been carried to seven figures, but greater accuracy than 
an error of 1 or 2 units in the sixth is not claimed. 


* * Iloy. Soc, Proc.,' A, vol. 70, p. 329 (1902). 
t * Koy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 100, p. 621 (1922). 
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The Stability of an Infinite System of CirctUar Vortices. 

By Prof. H. Levy, M.A., D.Sc., and A. G, Forsdyke, A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc. 

(Communicated by S. Chapman, P.R.S.—Received December 10, 1926—Revised 

February 12,1927.) 

A system of equal circular vortex filaments have their centres evenly spaced 
along a straight line, and their planes at right angles to this line. The present 
investigation is concerned with the stability or instability of such an arrange¬ 
ment. The corresponding problem in two dimensions has been dealt with by 
Kirman*** who considered the case of two infinite trails of parallel rectilinear 
vortices, with the object of applying his results to the resistance of an infinite 
cylinder moving in a fluid and to the state of motion in the rear of the cylinder. 
The infinite system of circular vortex filaments, on the other hand, may be sup¬ 
posed, in certain circumstances to be discussed in a later paper, to be generated 
in the rear of a three-dimensional body in motion in a fluid. The present 
investigation may therefore be regarded as a first step towards an examina¬ 
tion of the three-dimensional problem analogous to that treated by ICdrm&n 
for two dimensions. 

A special difficulty arises in an investigation of this type from the fact that 
the system of vortex rings, possessing an infinite number of degrees of freedom, 
are capable of adopting an infinite number of possible configurations about the 
position of equilibrium. 

The method followed here is to seek for possible normal modes of vibration 
of the system. These may be separated into two kinds :— 

(a) Those which involve an oscillatory motion of each ring hs a whole along 

the axis of symmetry with corresponding oscillations in the radius of 
each ring. 

(b) Those which involve a periodic oscillation of the (x^ntral filament of the 

ring about the steady circular position. 

For the purpose of the present paper it will suffice to deal with (a)* 

Motion of the Undisturbed System. 

§1. The vortex rings being infinite in number, anyoneof them may be regarded 
as the central ring with respect to which the system is symmetrical; and so 


* *Phys. ZeiW XIll (1912). 
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the equations of motion found for any particular ring will apply to each of the 
others. It follows that the radius of each ring remains constant; also that 
each ring, and therefore the whole 83 rstem, moves forward in the direction of 
its axis with a definite axial velocity, which for convenience of treatment is 
considered in two parts, viz.: < 

(а) A velocity U, equal to the axial velocity of a single vortex ring due to 
its own influence only. 

(б) A velocity V due to the influence of the remaining rings of the system. 

Denote the radius of the vortex rings by 6 and the strength by k. Suppose 
their centres spaced at equal intervals a along the common axis of the rings. 
The section of each vortex is considered to be circular in form and of radius e, 
which is small compared with a and b. Then 



To find V, take a system of rectangular axes xtfz with origin at the centre of 
the central vortex ring and the y axis in the positive direction of the axis 
of the rings. Let A be the point where the x axis meets the central vortex 
ring. On the ring na,’’ n being any integer and this ring having its 
centre at the point (0, 0), let B be a point whose azimuth, measured from the 

direction of the x axis, is We consider the motion at A due to an element of 
vortex ds at B. The whole velocity at A is obtained by integrating this element 
of velocity round the ring “ m ” and summing for all the rings of the system. 



Denote by 8 the unit vector in the direction of the vorticity at B, and by r 
the unit vector along BA, the length of BA being r. The element of velocity 
at A is then in the direction [s, r], which has direction cosine 

- W. ^ ^ {v. - <v^}. 
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where x is the angle between r and < and r„ r^, r„ «, are the direction 
cosines of r and a respectively. 

Further, the magnitude of the element of velocity at A is , so 

that the axial component of this is 

(21 

Now co-ordinates of A — 6, 0, 0, 

co-ordinates of B — 6 cos na, 5 sin 
«*, Se == sin 0, — cos 

•’». r, = ^ {6 (1 — cos ^), — no, — & sin 

f 

Therefore 

8V ^(1-cos^). 

so that 

V _ k6 » »“r r-’ (1-C08^)d^ 

«— .Jo {25* (1 — cos <fi) + nV}*-*' 

the S' indicating that the value h = 0 is to be excluded from the summation. 
This gives 

V = — y f'* (I — cos^)d^ ' .g. 

27t rt-iJo {25* (1 — cos 4) + »*<**)^“' 

This series is convergent, behaving at infinity like S 1/n*. 

Motion of the Disturbed System. 

§ 2. Consider a disturbance in which the rings retain their circular form, the 
ring at “ na ” undergoing a small axial displacement a, and a small radial 
increment subject to the relations 

a» = (-!)• 

^ if n is even. 

~ ^1 if n is odd. 

This includes the possibility of displacements ««in opposite directions along the 
axu, causing different increases in the respective radii of the rings. 

Referring to the diagram, we now have 

Co-ordinates of A = 5 -f Po, a,, 0. 

Co-ordinates of B s (5 -{- cos na + tL„ {b 6 h) sin 
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Therefore = — (6 -f cos ^}* + {a^ — (na + O}* 

+ (6+ 

= 26* (1— cos -f 26 (1— cos ^) (% + p„) + »\»* 

+ 2na (art — a,,) to first order, 

" J + y, where 
J {26*(1 - eos + hV} 
y = {26(1 — cos (f>)(% + Prt) + 2wo (an — oto))* 

Hence l/r* -= — ij J‘ ''•^^.y to first order. 

Again r„ r, == l/r {(6 + %) — (b + Pn) cos aLQ-{m + an), 

— (b+ %) sin 

«/» ^i,s 

The ra<lial component of the element of velocity at A is therefore 

4^7(v.-v,) 

-- ■p . nuh + 6 («o — — wo^«} to first order, 

‘Itc 


== ^cos ^ . d^[- ,ia6{J-’/* - + {6(«o - «,) - »»ap„). 


We therefore obtain for the radial velocity at A 
!L V — wohcos^ 

4TC„r-. Jo L{2f;»(l - C08 + «*«»}*/- 

, •! w<»6coe0{26(l —cos^)Oo }-P») + 2«<»(«» — otp)} 
* {26*(1 — cos H’ »*«•}*/* 


+ 


6 cos ^ (oq — a„) 
{26*(1 -co 8^) + nV}*/* 


_ wa3. cos ^ 

{26* (I — cos + n*o*} 



The first term, representing the radial velocity in the undisturbed state, 
vanishes on summation, as also do the terms involving p,, since 
Thus 


^ = JL S {3»i*o*6 f 

dt 27C 0mt 


f*' COB ^(g,—«o)d^ 


Jo { 26 *( 1 —cos^l)+»*o*}®^ 

_|_ h p* coa^(go-a,)d^ 

^ Jo {26»(1-co8^) -|-«V}»/*' 
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This vanishes fox n even, and when n is odd a, = —«g, so it becomea 

dPo _ V foA r*’_ cm^.d^ _ 

dt 2 n I Jo {2fc*(l—'cos^)-f nVP'* 



co» ^ 

{25*(l-co8^)-i-nVj*'* 



where Sg indicates that only the odd values of n are to be included in the 
summation. 

To investigate the axial motion, consider first only that part of the velocity 
of the central ring due to itself. We have from (1) 


U = 



_1) 

ii* 


The change in this consequent upon a small radial increment ^g is 



== IiPo (say). 


(5) 


Secondly, considering the axial velocity of the central ring due to the remain* 
ing rings of the system, we have for the element of velocity due to ds at B 


K & 

4w r* 




= ^ [6*(1-oo 8 j j-v* y) + {26 p,-5cos ^ (po + p.)} J'*'*]. 


This gpves for the whole axial velocity 


A, rr*' 6^(1- cos ^)<l^ _ 

47c„- — Ljg {26»(l-co8^) + nW}*/^ 

_ » f*' ft* (1 — cos {26 (1 — cos (po + P») + 2t»g (g, — «o)}dj> 
’’Jo {26*(1 — cos^) -f 
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The first term we neglect, since, being the corresponding part of the general 
velocity of advance V, it is independent of the disturbance. Further, the terms 
involving Ug, vanish on siimmation, leaving 


s {- 36»(Po + p,) 

1 Jo {26*(1 — cos + 


+ nVP 


+ 26p.£' 


d4 


{26»(l -co8^) + «*o»P 


~ 6(p0 + PJ r ?9 ' Li 7 i 

Jo {26*(1 — cos 


^_) 


§ :l. We have now to reduce the integrals occurring in (4) and (6) to standard 
forms. By putting 0 = ^/2 and e — no/26 we obtain 


r-' _ cos^.d^ _ 1 f''(l-2 8inae)d0 
Jo {26»(1 - cos ^) + «*o»p 8l>^ Jo (sin* 0 + c»P 


-iir, 


- 2. dO 




P"* (1 + 2 c*) de , 
Jo (sin»0-l-c*)«'*j‘ 


(7) 


(sin* 0 + c»)*/* 

P cos^.d^ _ 1 fr'* -2d0 p'* (l + 2c*)d0 1 . . 

Jo {26* (1-cos ^)+nWP “ 86» tJo (sin* B+o*)** Jo (sin* 0+<?*)*«/'' ^ 


Now 


i: 

i: 


f'/*_ 

Jo (sin* 


(l-co8^)*d^ _ 1 r'* sin*0.d0 

26® Jo (sin*' 


0 (26* (1 — cos + w^®P 


0 + c*)^' 


(9) 


= _L r (10) 

{26*(1 -co8^) + n*o»}®^* 26“ )„ (sin* 0 + c*)®'*’ 


do 

0 + o»)>^ 


is immediately reducible to a complete elliptic 


integral. The other integrals (7) ... (10) require further reduction before this 
is possible. 

(«) 

Consider 


I 

Jc 


0 (sin* 0+ <?)“''** 

• la — d f 4 MP 20 { _ 1 — 2 si n* 6 ^ sin* 6 — sin* 6 

‘ d0l(8in*0 + c*)*^J (sin* 0 + c*)*^ (sin* 0 + <i»)W • 
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Now by writing 1—2 ain* 0 x(sin* 0 + (^) + l^and equating coefficients 
of the powm of sin 6, we lind 

® + (1 + -A?) («n* e + 

Similarly 

sin* e - sin* 6 ^ . j , ^ l + (c* + c*) 

(8in»e + c»)»^ ^ ' ' (sin* 6 + c*)'/* ^ (sin* 6 + c*)*'*' 

Therefore 


Integrating from 0 to 7t/2, the integral 0^ vanishes at both limits and so 
f"* de ^ 1 , -,v.« 


pr/r 

Ju (ei 


(sin* 0 + o*)*'* (c» + c' 


-£ (8m»0 + o*)>/*., 


(b) By considering in a mmilar way 


we find 


Jo (Rin*0 + c*p 3(c* + o*)*Jo ^ ' ■ 


'* de 


_ 1 r‘- _ 

3(c* + c*)‘Jo (sin* 


0 + c^)’/* 


(c) By using (11) and (12) we find 


sin*e.de. _ 2c* + 3 T'* dO 


r j 
Jo (ai 


1^/2 

J 0 (sin* 0 + c*)-'/-* 3 (c* + 1) Jo (^*0 + 0 *)’^“* 

Finally the integrals 

pr/2 |JA *ff/2 

I (sm*0 + c*)‘/*.d0 

Jo (8m*0 + c*)’‘ Jo 

reduce to 


j''%in* 0 + c*)*'*dO. (13) 


Throughout the remainder of the paper these complete elliptic integrals will 
be denoted by and Ej respectively. 
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§4. Formulae (7) ... (14) enable ue now to express (4) nnd (6) in complete 
elliptic functions to the modulus — ^ 

By (8), (11), (12) and (14) 


f-"' cos^d^ _ 1 

{2c* + 2c»+2p 

14-2C* p 1 

Jo {26* (1 - cos <t>) 4- n*a*)*'* ~ 86" 

l3c*(c*41)»/* 

3c*(c*4-l)*'* ‘ 


By (9), (13) and (14) 

•g* (l-cog^)«.d^ 1 ( 2c» + 3 p 2c-+l gl 

0 {2&*(l-cos^)+nV}®'®~ 26^ 13(<!*+1)»/^ ' 3(c- + l)»'* ’ 

By (7), (11) and (14) 

‘ cos^.d^ __ 1 1 1 + 2<r „ 2 ,,1 

0 {26*(l~co8^) + n®a*}*'* 26» Vc“ + 1 V * + l" 

By (10) and (14) 

_ if _1 1 (igx 

'o {2i* (1-008^)4-1 ^ 


§ 5. Substituting in (4) we have 


dPo 

dt 


V K«0 

r 2 t** 


n I i+2c» 

16* \c*\/c»-|-l 


Ei- 



2«*(»* (2c* + 2c* + 2 m 
" 86*6* (c*(c2+!)»/* ' 

_y *t(lto r E| —Fi _ M 1 

1 ® 2nb* L(c*+1)®'* ’ c* (c* + 1 )®/* 


= Ok„, 


c*(c»+l)*» ‘JJ 


(19) 


C being negative for all values of c since < F]. 

Since any of the vortex rings may be regarded as the central one of the system, 
the same equation will hold for any other ring of the row. Consequently 
d^i/dt = Caj. 

Again, substituting from (15) ... (18) in (6) and having regard to (5) wo find 





6(8o 4* &») 
26* 


(c*-l-l)*«“‘' 

f 14-2e« M_^ 

'C*V<^4'1 
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Now Pg if n is even and ^ if n is odd. Hence 


+ 


l + 2c« „ 2 „ 

c*\/c*+l ‘ Vc*+1 


•c ® [ « I 2o» + 3 ^ 2c« + 4 ^ ) , PoEi 

^"IF+TF» ' V'*'?v?Ti 

— Po| 

J. •' V r_ h / 2^1+1.1? _ 2f±i_ If 1 

27i6»tL 2 i(c*+1)»/» ‘ (c* H-1)^ r 

I 1 + 2o* „ 

■■ 

JL.y r Pi I 2c»+3 1 . _ J^±i_ir 1 
2n6»^®L 2 I (<? + (c» + lyv* I 

-j-|_IdL2^E, 


+ 


= HPo 

I *Po V f 2 -p 


1 


{c» 4- If* 


F.) 


+w? 4 s 

+ 5|i?"{! 


C»-l 


2c*(c*-l- 1)®'* 


iE, 


2(c* 


3c« + 1 ^ 1 




l3c*(o* + 1)®'* 

= HPo 4“ Gpo + BPi (say). 

It follows that dtnjdt = Hp^ 4- GPi 4- BPp. 
WTiteA = H4-6. 

§ 6. We then have the system of linear equations 


i_wl 

HI)®'* */ 

.} 


2 (c* 4- 1)*'* 


<fao 


-C«o 


— APo — Bpi = 0 

-B@,-Ap,=0 


+ 2fio 
^ dt 




— Cat 


= 0 

+'1^ -* 


.}] 


v^+i 




Vc*4-1 


f.}l 


( 20 ) 


(21) 
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of which the flolution is given by 



D 

0 

-A 

- B 

0 

D 

-B 

-A 

-0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

~v 

0 

D 


where 0 represents any one of the four variables a^, aj, p, and D denotes the 
operator dldJt. 


Expanding the determinant 

{D* -- C (A - B)} {D® - (? (A B)} 0 0, 

♦ 

which has its sohition of the form A^* *. 


Since C is essentially negative, it follows that if either (A + B) or (A — B) 
is negative, at least two of the quantities \ will have real values, equal and 
opposite in sign, and the arrangement will therefore bo unstable. 

Consider A — — B. 

Now from (20) it follows that there is an upper limit to the value of (G B), 
since the series for Q and B behave at infinity like S 1/n’ and are therefore 
convergent. 

Moreover, since H is equal to log e, by taking t sufficiently small, | H | may be 
made as large as we please, the sign of H being negative. For an indefinitely 
thin vortex, therefore, H + tr — B will certainly be negative and the arrange¬ 
ment therefore unstable. 

Now although the equations of motion determined by this method are only 
applicable when z is small in comparison with a and b, it might happen that the 
upper limit for values of e which make this analysis valid is such as to make 
I HI less than the value of G — B. This being so, the stability would depend 
upon c, although z were subject to the restriction mentioned. Accordingly, we 
investigate the behaviour of the quantity Q — B irrespective of H, 

From (20), omitting the factor «/27rb®, we find 



^ ■C' \ I y 2c* 2 y 

(O* + *-1 f + ^0 2 ^, ^ 

El 1 V El _^ El 

(o* + 1)«^/ 1 (c» + IF 1 ® c» (c* + IF * 

(23) 
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Consider the first three terms of (23). The first is negative for all values of 
c and so if 

s El V. ^ El 
1 (c* + D’Vs ^ T(c*+ 1)^’ 

the whole expression is negative. This is so if 

= (c* +*1)''- 

is a steadily decreasing function of c. 

The graph of/(c) is of the form shown and value.s of /(c) are given for small 
values of c. 



Fm.2. 


c = 0 0-017 0-035 0-062 0-070 0-0876 0-106 

/(c) = 1 1-00023 1-00076 1-00087 1-00129 1-00102 0-999 


/(c) is therefore a steadily decreasing function of c if c > 0 -1 and G — B is there¬ 
fore negative for such values of c. For values of c > 0-1 we see from (23) that 


the most important tt-rm in G — B is — 


E 


I 


c2(c*-t- 1) 


3 agam negative. 


G-B 


is therefore negative for all values of c. 

We conclude, therefore, that the arrangement is definitely unstable for all 
values of the ratio of the distances apart of the rings to their radii. 
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The L Emission Spectra of Lead and Bwnuth, 

By C. E. Eddy, M.Sc., Fred Knight and University Research Scholar, and 
A. H. Tubner, B.Sc., Natural Philosophy Laboratory, University of 
Melbourne. 

(Communicated by Sir Ernest Rutherford, P.R.S. -ReceivtHl Junuury 31, 1927.) 

Introdiiction. 

In a previous paper published by the authors* which dealt with the L emission 
series of mercury, the wave-lengths of four lines were given the v/R values of 
which corresponded with transitions between energy levels disallowed by the 
Bohr Selection Principle. In a further investigation, to discover if corre¬ 
sponding lines could be found in the L spectra of elements close to mercury in 
the Periodic Classification, the spectra of lead and bismuth were examined. 
In each case the corresponding four lines were found, and in addition several 
other “ non-diagram ’* lines. The present paper gives a brief account of the 
results obtained. 

Several other investigators have found lines which correspond with transitions 
<>ontrary to the Selection Principle. Dauvillierf found many such in the L 
emission series of the heavy elements from ytterbium to gold, and RogersJ in 
the spectra of tungsten and platinum. Crofutt also found several for tungsten, 
and the existence of a tungsten line Yh (I^ 3 N 4 ) has been confirmed by Dershem 
and by Overn. 

That the lines found are due to impurities in the metals iLsed seems highly 
improbable, as none of the wave-lengths for these lines ccirrespond with those 
of any other element either in the K, L or M series or in the second or higher 
orders spectra. Also the voltage employed throughout this investigation, as 
determined by a careful sphere gap calibration, u^as at no time greater than 25 
kilovolt, that is, was insufficient to excite the second degree spectrum of the 
elements lead and bismuth. 

Apparatus and Experiment» 

The metal X-ray tube and spectrometer which have been previously described 
were again used. The lead spectrum was obtained from a copper target coated 

• - Roy. Soc. Proo.,’ A, vol. Ill, p. 117 (1926). 

f ‘ J. de Physique,* vol, 3, p. 221 (1922). 

I * Proo. Camb. Phil. Soc.,' vol. 21, p. 430 (1922-3). 
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with an alloy of lead and solder, containing a high percentage of lead. The 
bismuth lines were at first produced from a target surface consisting of a lead 
and bismuth alloy. Both spectra were thus obtained at the one exposure. 
Since, however, some of the fainter bismuth lines lay in close proximity to strong 
lead lines, later a pure bismuth surfoce was prepared by casting a bismuth button 
in a cavity in the copper surface. The wave-lengths of the strong lead lines 
All ^i> Y]) were determined relative to the same lines of tungsten 

photographed on the one film. The tungsten lines were readily obtained from 
the deposition of that element upon the target surface from the filament. The 
weaker lead lines, and all the bismuth lines, were then determined relative to 
the strong lead lines. 

The tube was excited by a potential of about 23 kilovolt, with currents of 
about 16 milliampcres, and exposures of about 2^ hours were required to photo¬ 
graph the whole spectrum. “ Superspeed ” Kodak Duplitised X-ray film was 
used with a rear intensifying screen. The slit width was less than 0-075 mm. 
for the stronger lines, and about 0-1 mm. when the very weak lines were being 
photographed. The crystal was of calcite, and was rotated continuously during 
an exposure by means of a small motor. 

The films were measured by moans of the projection method previously 
described. The values assumed as standards for the tungsten lines were the 
means of those obtained by Siegbahn and Dolejsek* and by Duane and Patter- 
son.'f Two measurements of each film were made, and their means taken. 
The probable errors in the wave-lengths for the stronger lines are shown in the 
tables. Por the weak lines the error should in no case exceed 0*6 XU. 

BesuUa and Discussion. 

The values obtained for the stronger lead lines, which were taken as standards 
for our further measurements, are shown in detail in Table I. The lines 
and |3g are given as being coincident; even the use of a very narrow slit gave 
no indication of a doublet. The values obtained by Coster, using an absolute 
method, are shown underneath for comparison. 


Physik,’ vol. 10, p. 160 (1922). 
t ‘ Pliys. Rer.,’ vql. 19| p. 626 (1920). 
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Table 1.—Lead Strong Lines. 
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Film. 

OTj. 

«!• 

p.. Pi- 

Yi* 

3 


11.9.10 

9.18.27 

^ 7.66.58 

5 

U.1G.4 

11.9.0 

9.18.31 

7.56.63 

ti 

11.10.1 

1 11.9.14 

0.18.20 

7.50.56 

7 

ll.15.St) 

11.0.14 

0.18.31 

7.06.51 

8 

11.10.3 

11.9.14 

0.18.30 

7.50.52 

Means 

11.10.2 lI‘4 

11.9.12 ^1-9 

0.l8.3Uhl*2 

7.50.54 4:1*0 

XU. 

1183*00 i0.04 

1171*85i0-00 

970*88^:0-03 

837*71+0-00 

Coster 

11.15.54 

11.0.14 

0.18.30 

7.56.35 


11.10.0 

11.0.18 

0 18.31 

7.50.42 

Means 

11.15.57 

11.9.10 

0.18.31 

7.56.30 

XU. 

1183*52 

1171*02 

970*90 

837-08 


In Table II are shown the results for the stronger bismuth lines. The results 
of Caster are shown underneath. In this case the disagreement for each of the 
lines is much greater than this sum of the probable errors, and is difficult to 
account for. Although Coster obtained his values from measurements of at 
moat 2 films, very good agreement exists between his individual readings. Since 
Coster determined these 6 lines by an absolute method, and then the fainter 
lines relative to these, the disagreement persists for all the bismuth results. 
From the graph of ^/ v/R against N (see figure) it appears that our values lie 
nearer to the Moseley curve than do those of Coster. 


Table II.—Bismuth Strong Lines. 


Film. 

a,. 

a,. 

1 

p.- 

P.- 

Yi* 

4 

10.07.01 

10.60.59 

9.2.32 

0.0.31 

7.41.31 

0 

10.07.00 

10.61.1 1 

9.2.38 

0.0.37 

7.41.37 


10.67.48 

10.51.3 1 

0.2.33 

0.0.36 

7.31.34 

11 

10.07.04 

10.51.6 

0.2.34 

9.0.35 

7.41.30 

12 

10.07.62 

10.51.0 

9.2.34 

0.0.34 

7.41.30 


10.57.53 

10.51.2 

0.2.33 

0.0.36 

7.41.34 

Means 

10.67.61 .+1*6 

10.51.3 ±1*9 

9 2.34 ±1-4 

0.0.35 ±1*6 

7.41.33 ±2*0 

XU. 

1152*22 i:0-05 

1140.45±0*06 

052-16±0*04 

048*70 ±0*04 

810*9' ±0*07 

Coster 

10.58.27 

10.51.27 



7.41 20 



10.51.28 



7.41.23 

Means 

10.58.27 

10.51.28 



7.41.24 

XU. 

1153*3 

1141-15 

062-93 


810-80 


Table 111 contains the results of all the lines found for both lead and bismuth. 
The first column in each case shows the wave-lengths, calculated from measure- 

2 T 


von. oxiv.—A. 
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Moseley Diagmm for Bismuth Strong lanes. 

ments of at least 3 films. The hunter lines, wherein errors of more than 0*1 
XU may ooctu, are given only to the first decimal place. In some cases where 
two lines were believed to coincide, or where a faint line lay so close to a strong 
line that it was masked by the lateral spreading of the latter on the film, the 
two lines are bracketed together. Coster’s values of the wave-lengths are 
given in the second column, while the third column in each case contains the 
values of v/B as calculated from our results. 

The existence of the four unnamed non-diagram lines tentatively allotted by 
the writers to the mercury spectrum has been confirmed. Two of these lines 
were found to correspond to the lines yj and yo of Dauvillier. In addition, 
several other lines noted by Dauvillier have been measured and are included 
under the symbols used by him. The line a 3 , which was measured by both 
Dauvillier and Rogers, was searched for, but no line corresponding to such a 
transition could be foimd. Dauvillier has denoted this line as possessing an 
intensity of the same order as a,, but a line of this intensity, if present, could 
readily be recognised. In addition, three lines—Ps" aiid —^were not 
obtained for either element. Dauvillier found for two elements, and ^ 5 " 
for only one; Rogers did not obtain either for platinum or tungsten. The 
line occurred in Dauvillier’s results for 9 elements, in Roger’s for 2; in 



L Emission Spectra of Lead and Bismuth. 
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Table III. 





Lead. 

Bismuth. 



Line. 

Wave-length in XU. 


1 Wave-length in XU. 







-Join. 



s/vjR. 











Authors. 

Coater. 


Authors. 

j Coster. 


1 

Liu 

Mi . , 

1346-46 

1346-62 

26-016 

1312-08 

1312-95 

26-345 

— 

Lrii 

Miz 

1328*8 


26-187 

1260-3 


26-704 

at 

Lru 

Miv . 

1183*66 

1183*52 

27-747 

1152-22 

1153*3 ! 

28-122 

■i 

Liu 

My . . 

1171*86 

1172*02 

27-886 

1140*45 

1141*15 

28*207 

V 

Lai 

Ml .... 

1089-38 

1000-2 

28-922 

1055-40 

1067 

20-383 

09 

Liii 

Ni . . 

1010-6 

1018-8 

29-895 


991*6 

30-331 

0% 

Li 

Hu . 

1006-76 

1004*60 

30-101 


975*4 

30*595 

h' 

Liu 

Nv 

981-0 


30*465 




s» 

Si 

te, 

Mrv 

Nv . . 

\ 079-80 

979-00 

30-496 

/ 952*16 
\ 948*70 

062-93 

047-30 

30-036 

30-002 

0tt 

Ln 

Miv 

^ 977-9 


ao-626 





Ln 

My ... 

974-5 

973-5 

30-580 


952-93 

30*036 

01 

Li 

Mm 

066-13 

966-02 

30-712 

935*88 

935-7 

31*204 

Lni 

Nyii yii 

958-8 


30-829 




0j 

Lni 

Oi . . 

958-0 

959-0 

30*842 

931*9 


31-270 

0$ 

Lni 

Oy . . 

948-76 

940*52 

30*092 

922*47 

922*3 

31*434 

019 

Li 

Miv • • • 

036-3 


31*197 

913*4 


31-660 

09 

le 

My 

022-2 


31*435 




79 

Ln 

Ni . 

865-7 

863*9 

32-443 

837*8 

837-8 

32-080 


Lii 

Nin . 

849-1 


32-761 

821*7 


33-302 

>1 

Ln 

Niy . 

837-71 

837*08 

32-082 

810*91 

810*65 

33*526 

7io 

Ln 

Ny .. . 

833-2 

] 

33*072 



33-620 

7t 

Li 

Ni 

825-2 


33*230 



33-709 

7i 

Li 

Nil .1 

818-56 1 

818-2 

33-366 

793*47 

792-9 

33-880 

7t' 

Li 

P 

810-8 1 


33-402 



33-936 

7i 

7* 

79 

Li 

l" 

Niii ... 

Oiv 

Pn 

\ 812-02 

813*70 

33*481 

787*59 

787-4 

34-015 

801*2 1 


33-726 

777*1 


34*246 

74 

Li 

On 

784-0 

783-6 

34-094 


761 

34-628 

7t 

Ln 

Oi , .. 

779-3 


34-214 

756*2 


34*715 


the case of lead this line would be nearly coincident with and for bismuth 
it would be very close to the strong line. 

In Table IV, the v/R units obtained from the observed wave-lengths of the 
lines are compared with the difference between the v/R values of the levels 
associated with each. The latter values were obtained from the table com¬ 
piled by Bohr and Coster. The first column shows the levels concerned in the 
transition, the second and fourth respectively contain the value of v/B calculated 
from our wave-length determinations for lead and bismuth respectively, and 
the third and fifth columns show the value of v/R calculated from the energy 
level data of Bohr and Coster. In most cases very fair agreement exists between 
the two values. 
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L Emiasion Spectra of Lead and Bismuth. 

Table IV. 


Line. 

LovoIb ooncorned 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

Mercury. 

in transition. 

OIm. 

Calc. 

Obs. 

Calc. 

Obs. 

Calc. 


L]ix 

Mu 

6M'3 

008*0 

717*0 

716*4 

660-0 

661*7 

fit 

Liii 

Nv 

028*2 

930-0 





flu 

^1 

Miv 

931*8 

031*4 

060-6 

960-0 



fl/ 

Lux 

Nvi» VII 

050*4 

060*0 

Probably close to 








another lino 



— 

Ln 

Niii 

1073*4 

1072*6 

1100*0 

1109*1 

1004*0 

1003*7 

? 10 

Lii 

Nnr 

1003*8 

1001*4 

1130*3 

1126*7 



7? 

Li 

Ni 

1X04*3 

1103*3 

1130*3 

1136-9 

1032-1 

1030-0 

y%' 


P 

1116-7 

1121*0 

1161-6 

1169*4 



7t 

Li 

Niv 

1137*4 

1137*1 

1172*7 

1178*4 

1064*1 

1064-0 

7ii 

la 

Piv» V 

1100*4 

1169*3 

1206*1 

1207*0 




Two lines and ^ 7 ', which were measured for lead, were not obtained 
for bismuth; the former line lies very close to ^21 latter to ; since 
both ^2 and ^g are strong lines, the two faint lines may have been screened by 
them. 


In conclusion, we wish to express our gratitude to Prof. T. H. Laby for 
his helpful interest in this investigation and for his assistance in writing this 
report. 


t"' 
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The Transverse Magneto-Resistance Effect in Single C'i^ystals 

of Iron. 

By W. L. Wkbster, Ph.D., Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. (Senior 1851 

Student.) 

(Communicated by Sir Krncst Rutherford, P.R.S.—Received February 15, 1927.) 

1. IntTodiiciion. 

The experiments to be described in this paper, deal with the change of 
resistance of single crystals of iron caused by a magnetic field perpendicular 
to thte direction of the current. In two earlier papers, it has been shown that 
both the phenomena of magneto-striction* and change of resistance in a longi¬ 
tudinal magnetic fieldf were very different when measured in different direc¬ 
tions in the crystal. And the results led to the conclusion that the change 
of resistance in the latter case was due to the change of orientation of the 
atoms accompanying magnetir^ation, any direct influence of the field on the 
resistance being negligible. With these results in mind it seemed important 
to determine how the change of resistance in a transverse magnetic field 
depended on the crystal structure, and whether this more complicated effect, 
dealing with two directions in the crystal instead of one, would fit in with the 
results previously obtained. 

Many measurements of this phenomenon have been made for soft iron, and 
it has generally been accepted^! that there is only a decrease of resistance, slow 
at first, then rapid, finally approaching a saturation value. Occasionally an 
initial increase has been found, but this has not been considered genuine, being 
accounted for by the presence of a longitudinal component of magnetization 
due to imperfect orientation of the rod in the magnetic field. 

The present experiments have confirmed the importance of the crystal 
structure in these phenomena. It is found that altering either the direction 
of the magnetic field or of the current produces a very marked change in the 
results observed, but it may be noted that the change is gradual and con¬ 
tinuous. Below 6,000 gauss and above 12,000 gauss, there is always a giaclual 
decrease in resistance which is approximately proportional to the magnetic 
field. In between, there takes place a rapid change in resistance, which may 

• Proo.,’ A, vol. 109, p. 670 (1926). 

t ' Roy. Boo. Proo.,’ A, vol. 113, p, 106 (1926). 

X Campbell, * Galvanomagnetic and Thermomagnetic Effects,' p. 18$. 
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have either sign according to the direction of the current and whose magnitude 
depends on the direction of the field, being in some cases entirely absent. 

It seems possible to explain these results by assuming a double origin of the 
phenomenon. The initial and final gradual decreases are probably due to 
some direct action of the magnetic field on the conducting electrons; and it is 
natural to connect the intermediate rapid change, which is very similar to the 
longitudinal resistance effect, with the change of orientation of the atoms,, 
which was used to account for that effect. 

2. Measurements. 

The measurements were made on rods cut from single crystals of iron with 
their axes parallel to a (100), (110), or (111) crystal axis. Several examples of 
each type were measured, in some cases, for the rods used in the previous 
work. The rods were about 1‘8 cms. in length, and had an approximately 
square cross-section with a side of about l^mm. The rod was held with its 
axis perpendicular to the direction of the magnetic field, and a steady current- 
of about I'S amps, per sq. mm. passed through it. The magnetic field was 
applied and the resulting change of resistance measured. By rotating the 
rod about its axis, the direction of the field could be changed relative to the- 
crystal structure, and so the change of resistance could be measured as a 
function of the field, with the field in a series of positions in the crystal. 

The change of resistance was measured by a differential method. The 
potential drop along about 1*2 mm. of the crystal rod was tapped off by 
two hard-copper knife edges pressed firmly against the rod, and was balanced 
against a fixed external potential of 1*4 X 10~^ volts. The balance was 
obtained by adjusting the current in the rod by means of a carbon resistance 
in series with the iron rod, and was made in the absence of the magnetic field. 
The deflexion of the galvanometer used to record the balance, when the 
magnetic field was applied, gave a direct measure of the change of resistance, 
calibration being effected by changing the balancing voltage by a known, 
amount. The Gambrell low-resistance galvanometer used previously waa 
again employed; it would record changes in resistance of one part in 6 X 10*. 

For each point, nine readings of the galvanometer were taken with the field 
successively off and on, and with the direction of the field ravened, the mean of 
the successive differences being used. The variation of the value of dR/R 
obtained in this way was about 5 X 10~^ As in the case of the longitudinal 
effect, the change of resistance was not quite independent of the direction of 
the field and current, but systematically showed a change of about 6 per cent. 
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if either were reversed. This was probably due to the iron-oopper contacts 
and was ignored throughout. The rod was shielded from air currents, and 
there was practically no change of resistance due to change of temperature 
except over long periods, probably on account of the proximity of the heavy 
pole pieces of the magnet. 

The magnetic field was obtained with a large electro-magnet and was cali¬ 
brated by the Oauss method. The pole faces were about 2 ■ 5 cms. in diameter 
and 0*4 cms. apart and with a magnetizing current of 5 amps, a field strength 
of 27,000 gauss could be reached. As it was not possible to make the leads 
from the knife-edges quite non-inductive, it was necessary, in order to prevent 
largo induced deflexions of the galvanometer at the make and brake of the 
field, to introduce between the poles a small compensating coil connected in 
series with these leads, by adjustment of which this disturbance could be 
eliminated. 

It may be pointed out here that as the rods were not round, the magnetization 
could not be really uniform except with very large fields. Several attempts 
were made to cut circular rods, but in each case the crystal structure was 
disturbed, and the attempt was abandoned. The errors introduced do not 
appear to have been very serious. Comparison of the results for rods with the 
orystal axes in different positions relative to the normals to the sides of the rod, 
gave quite similar results; and measurements on a (111) rod before and after 
the edges had been rounded off by grinding with fine emery, were almost 
identical except for an increased sharpness in the bends in the curves. Certainly 
in the highest fields used, about 16,000 gauss above that giving magnetic 
saturation, there should be very little error due to this cause. 

To find the correct position of the rod in the magnetic field, it was arranged 
that the rod could be moved through about five degrees about an axis perpen¬ 
dicular to its own axis and to the direction of the field. With a constant 
magnetic field, generally 6,000 gauss, the change of resistance was determined 
lor a series of positions 1“ apart, and the rod finally set in the position giving 
the largest decrease in resistance. As the longitudinal magnetization produces 
an increase in resistance, it must then have been practically eliminated. 

The position of the field relative to the normal to one of the faces of the rod 
was measured by a small circular scale, graduated in 10*^ divisions, attached to 
the rod; and as the position of the crystal axes were known relative to this 
normal, the position of the field, in the crystal, could at any time be determined. 
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3. Results. 

As has been mentioned above, the effect was measured in rods cut parallel 
to a (100), (110), or (111) crystal axis, in several examples of each type. As 
the results for any one ty^jo were quite similar, curves are given for only one 
of each. 

For a (100) rod where the current is along a cubic axis, the results are shown 
in figs. 1 and 2. In fig. 1, the change of resistance is shown as a function 


H (g^uss) 



of the magnetic field in the two extreme cases: (a) where the field is along a 
(100) axis, and (b) along a (110) axis. For the former, dB/B is negative and 
roughly proportional to the magnetic field; for the latter, this relation holds, 
below 6,000 gauss and above 12,000 gauss, but in between there occurs a 
rapid positive change in resistance, which is sufficient to cause a net increase 
in resistance. That this is not due to bad orientation of the rod can be 
seen by comparison with the curves (c) and (d) where the effect of an error 
of orientation of 2” is shown such an error gives rise to* an increase of 
resistance quite different in nature. In fig. 2, curves (a) and (6) give the 
variation in dB/B as the position of the magnetic field is altered for fields 
of 12,500 and 27,500 gauss respectively; the value of dB/B at 6,000 gauss 
is almost constant. These curves really measure the variation in the 
magnitude of the intermediate rapid inoease in resistance, and would be 
parallel were it not that there is a variation in the final slope of the 
(dB/B —H) curves, shown in curve (c). The position of the field when 
parallel to a (100) or (110) aviH are indicated, and it is imptnrtant to notice 
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that the curves show the symmetry associated with the cubic axis along 
which the current flows. 


Orientation of Rod 



The results for a (110) rod are shown in figs. 3 and 4. In fig. 3, (a) is 
the case with the field parallel to a (100) axis, and, as in the corresponding 
case for the (100) rod, shows a gradual negative change in dR/R roughly 
proportional to the field; for (6), the field is parallel to a (110) axis, and shows a 
gradual decrease in resistance below 5,000 and above 14,000 gauss, but in the 
intermediate region there is now a negative change of resistance which is much 
larger than the corresponding positive change for the (100) rod. The curves 
in fig. 4 again show the symmetry associated with the direction of the current. 

Foe the (111) rod the results were not so satbfactory. Curve (c) of fig. 3 
is one of the curves obtained for a rod more or less rounded; it shows the 
initial and fiual negative change proportional to the field, and in between a 
rapid decrease in resistance of the same order as that occurring with the (110) 
rod. The curves of fig. 6, however, give only slight indications of the 
appropriate symmetry. It may be pointed out that in this case the variation 
is comparatively small, so that the influence of the errors due to strains in the 
crystal, small inclusions not properly orientated, and inhomogeneous magneti* 
zation may be rather important. 

VOL. oxiv.— A. 2 V 
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' Curve {d) of fig. 3 gives the result for a soft iron rod. As might be expected 
it is rooghly'a mean^of the curves for the single crystals; that there is no 

H (gatiss) 



sign of the positive change of resistance is due to the comparative smallness 
of this effect. 

It may be pointed out that in general there is a marked parallelism between 
the variation in the final slope of the (dB/R — H) curves and the variation in 
the magnitude and sign of the rapid intermediate change of resistance. The 
slope becomes smaller when the change of resistance is positive, and increases 
when the change is negative. 
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4. Discussion, 

These results suggest at once that there are tvro effects superimposed on one 
another, causing the resistance to change. One of these gives rise to initial 
and final gradual decrease in resistance which is present to much the same degree 
for all directions of the field and current; and since the change of resistance 
in this case seems to be roughly proportional to the field, it seems natural to 
suppose that this effect is due to some direct action of the field on the conducting 
electron. 

The other effect gives rise to the intermediate rapid change of resistance which 
may have either sign, depending on the direction of the current, and whose 
magnitude varies with the direction of the magnetic field. The demagnetizing 
coefficient (=2r, for a circular rod) shows that this effect occurs between an 
intensity of magnetization of about 800 c.g.s. units and magnetic saturation* 
This fact, and that it vanishes entirely for magnetization parallel to a cubic 
axis, indicates that it is of the same nature as the change of resistance occurring 
with a longitudinal magnetization, and is therefore to be ascribed to the change 
of orientation of the atoms accompanying magnetization. 

Concerning the actual mechanism of the resistance change it is impossible 
to say anything very definite. In the previous paper following the ideas of 
Fraenkel and others, it was assumed that the conducting electron must be 
considered always bound to some atom, but that it may pass from one atom to 
another, the resistance being due to the difficulty of this transition. A change of 
orientation of the atom must affect this transition, and so must change the 
resistance. Such an explanation seems to be applicable to the present case 
as well as to the longitudinal effect, as there seems to be no a priori objection 
to a change of either sign from this cause. 

As to the effect of the field, although it might be expected that the interaction 
between it and the conducting electron would take place during the transition 
between two nei^bouring atoms when it was not actually bound to either, 
the time daring which the electron may be considered “ free ” must be too small 
to allow any appreciable effect; moreover such a treatment would probablj^ 
lead to an increase of resistance in place of a decrease. It seems more probable 
that the origin of the field effect lies in a modification of the orbit of the conduct¬ 
ing electron about the atom. The field might be supposed to produce, in effect, 
a weakening in the bond between the electron and the atom, consequently on 
increase in the probability of transition,.and a decrease in resistance. Then 
a change of orientation of the atom, which, by reducing the contact between 
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the orbits in neighbouring atoms, causes a positive change of resistance of the 
orientation type, must also reduce the efficiency of the field in altering the resist* 
ance, and vice versa. A marked parallelism between the efficiency of the field, 
indicated by the final slope of the (dB/B—H) curves, and the magnitude of the 
orientation effect should therefore be, and in fact is, observed. 

5. Summary. 

The change of resistance in a transverse magnetic field has been measured 
in single crystals of iron with the current along a (100), (110), or (111) crystal 
axis, and with the magnetic field in a series of positions in the planes normal to 
these directions. Below 6,000 gauss and above 12,000 gauss there is always a 
gradual decrease in resistance which is approximately proportional to the field 
strength. In the region between, there occurs a rapid change of resistance which 
is positive when the current is along a cubic axis and negative for the other 
two directions; and whose magnitude depends on the direction of the magnetic 
field, vanishing when the field is along a cubic axis. 

It is suggested that the phenomenon is of a double nature; that the gradual 
change of resistance is to be ascribed to some direct action of the field on the 
conducting electrons; and that the intermediate rapid change is due to the 
change of <aientation of the atoms accompanying magnetization. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Sir Ernest Butherford for his interest 
in this work, Dr. Kapitza for helpful discussion, and especially Miss Elam 
who very kindly re-examined the rods used, to determine the direction of the 
crystal axes in the plane normal to the axis of the rod. 


2 X 
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Studies on the Mercury Band-Spectrum of Long Duration. 

Bj Lord RAYDBiaH, F.It.S. 

(Received March 11, 1927.) 

[Platbs 43 and 44.] 

§1. Introduction. 

In a former paper* 1 described a method of observing the band spectnun in 
luminous mercury vapour distilled away from the arc. The vapour immediately 
on leaving the arc shows line spectrum exclusively, but as it matures the band 
spectrum gradually becomes predominant. It was shown by special experi¬ 
ments that the band spectrum derives its energy from the source which maintains 
the line spectrum. 

It is also possible, as originally shown by Phillips working in my laboratory 
at the Imperial College, to excite the band spectrum by exposure of the vapour 
initially to the right of the resonance line 2637, and to carry it away from the 
place of excitation with the mercury vapour when the latter is caused to distil. 
Neither of these methods is very convenient, however, for obtaining a bright 
spectrum, and an alternative one has been developed which works much better. 
This is to use a discharge from a Wehnalt cathode to excite the vapour. Under 
suitable conditions a comparatively bright band spectrum may be obtained 
initially, with a minimum intensity of line spectrum mixed with it.f The 
vapour distilling from such a discharge shows initially at least the same type of 
spectrum as the discharge itself. If line spectrum predominates in the discharge 
it will predominate in the vapour which passes sway from it, though, as in the 
case of the arc above mentioned, it ultimately turns to band spectrum. But 
if the band spectrum predominate initially, it does so throughout. 

Tree and rapid distillation of the vapour is important. In the experiments 
with the arc (loc. eU.) enough evaporation occurred from the mercury cathode 
under the heat of the discharge. In the present w<»k, where no mercury elec¬ 
trodes are used, and where the energy dissipated in the discharge is small, the 
vapour is supplied from an independent boiler below. The tube above the 
discharge is with advantage kept straight, or, if a bend is necessary, it should 
preferably be an obtuse one. The condenser is kept exhausted by an air pump, 
and the condensed liquid returns to the boiler as in the condensing steam engine. 

* ‘ Roy. Soo. Pmo..* a, v<^ 108, p. 262 (1926). 
t C/. Grotrian, ‘ Z. f. Physik,’ vol. 6, p. 148 (1921). 
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§ 2. Experimented Arrangetnent. 

This is shown in fig. 1. 

The vapour rises from mercury in a silica flask A. The flask is heated in an 
electrical oven (not shown) which maintains a constant rate of evaporation. 
The vapour stream passes the hot cathode B and the anode C. Here it becomes 



Fia. 1.—(One^usrter actual lisc.) 

2x2 
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lumiiioua, and the luminoeity is carried up outside the region of excitation. D is 
s supplementary plate electrode measuring 1 by 7 cm.; its purpose will be 
mentioned presently. The vertical part of the tube is kept hot enough, by 
suitable electric heaters, to prevent the mercury from condensing. The tube 
with the heater is in a box with a front opening wide enough to allow of obser¬ 
vation. The condenser for the mercury is constructed as shown, with an 
annular gutter to catch the liquid, and a side tube to return it to the boiling 
flask. The water jacket is made in one piece with the main apparatus. E is 
a coil for strongly heating the tube locally. It will be further referred to later 
on. The apparatus is exhausted from the top. A large glass balloon connected 
to it serves as a vacuum reservoir, and avoids the necessity of keeping the 
pump going continuously during long exposures. Any small leakage through 
the rubber joints could be taken up by pumping from time to time. 

The source of current used was, as a rule, the 110-volt supply, controlled by 
high resistances extending to the discharge tube. Much more stable regulation 
was got in this way than by controlling the filament current. 

The filament tem^ierature necessary depends upon the amount of lime upon 
it, and increases as the lime coating flakes ofl or volatilises by long use at too high 
a temperature. Without lime the filament has to be made nearly as hot as 
it will bear, and it is necessary to add to the usual voltage of 110 volts to get the 
discharge to pass steadily. With a filament freshly coated with lime, a dull 
red heat is enough. 

The distance between anode and cathode has usually been between 1 *6 and 
2 cm. The discharge will pass whether the moving stream of vapour passes 
from cathode to anode or vice versa. But the effects are steadier and more 
certain in the former position. This was shown by a special experiment with 
two similar anodes, one above and the other below the cathode filament; they 
could be used alternatively by means of a two-way switch, with the result 
just mentioned. The anode should not be restricted to a mere point, for in that 
case a patch of glow strong in line spectrum is apt to develop upon it. A wire 
of not less than 1*5 mm. diameter, stretching across a diameter of the dis¬ 
charge tube, is adequate, and does not seriously obstruct the flow of vapour. 

{3. Line and Band Spectrum. Conditione of Excitation. The Band 
Spectrum and the Reeonanee Lines. 

Let us suppose the distillation to be started, and a current passed between 
the electrode. The luminous vapour passes up from them into the region 
above, and persists, though with diminishing intensity, up to the condensqr. 
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The character of luminoBity (line spectrum or band st>6ctrum) depends on the 
strength of the electric current, and on the density of the vapour stream. Rapid 
evaporation, and therefore a dense vapour stream, is favourable to the band 
spectrum. Maintaining the current at about 3 rnilliamperes, it is possible to 
pass from nearly pure line spectrum to nearly pure band spectrum by increasing 
the evaporation. Usually, however, the rate of evaporation has been main¬ 
tained constant, and attention concentrated on the effect of varying the other 
conditions. Of these the most important is the current strength. Using a 
suitable rate of evaporation, small currents (say I milliampere or less) give a 
predominant band spectrum. Larger currents give an increasing predominance 
of line spectrum, both in the discharge and in the vapour which moves away from 
it. With currents of, say, 30 rnilliamperes or more, the conditions approxi¬ 
mate to those when an arc from a mercury cathode is used, as in the earlier 
experiments.* Little can then be seen of the band spectnim, though it appears 
as the vapour matures by travelling a long distance. The low current excita¬ 
tion, however, gives the baud spectrum initially, as does optical excitation by 
the light of X 2537. But the electrical excitation of the baud spectrum can be 
got mu<;h brighter. 

To illustrate the transition from line to band spectrum, the resistanc^es in the 
external circuit may be arranged so that by use of a switch we can pxss from 
a current of, say, 30 rnilliamperes to 1 or 0 * 1 milliampere. It might be expected, 
perhaps, that this would lead to a great diminution of brightness in the excited 
vapour ; but, strangely enough, this is not the case, and if the conditions are 
right, the small exciting current actually makes the rising vapour much brighter 
than the large exciting current. This is doubtless connected in part with the 
greater duration of the band spectrum luminosity which, it will be shown later, 
lasts for more than 1/lOOth of a second, and could perhaps be made to survivt 
perceptibly for 1/lOth second. Incidentally, the experiment proves that the 
band spectrum is eu^uaUy less with large currents, and is not merely made in¬ 
conspicuous by contrast with strong line-spectrum luminosity. 

So far as my experience goes, the line spectnim cannot be wholly got rid of by 
reducing the current, even to values so small as 1 /100th of a milliampere. The 
lines (other than 2537 which is inherently associated with the band spectrum, 
see below) still appear faintly even with these small currents in the discharge, 
and, faintly, in the excited vapour, though in the latter they are very faint. 
Under these conditions the band spectrum, though overwhelmingly predominant, 
is actually rather faint, and most of the experiments have been made with a 

* ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo./ tec. cii. 
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cunent of 1/lOth milliampere, wliich gives the band spectrum in fair purity 
and brightness. As in the case of the arc discharge,* residual line spectrum 
can be removed by passing the excited vapour close to an electrode which is 
at a negative potential relative to the anode. In the present case the iron plate 
D, fig. 1, at —110 volts» serves this purp08e.t 

As shown in the earlier paper^ a portion of the intensity of the line 2537 is 
associated with the band spectrum, and in contrast with the portion which is 
associated with the complete line spectrum it cannot be removed by the electric 
field. 

This conclusion has been criticised by Miss Hayner,§ who has suggested that 
what was observed to survive was the band 2539 (sometimes described as 2540) 
which (she supposes) was not sufficiently distinguished from the adjacent line. 
I had, however, satisfied myself that this was not the explanation before writing 
the paper, using a small size Hilger quartz spectrograph to photograph the 
residual light.|| I have now at command a medium size Hilger spectrograph 
capable of showing it more clearly still. The arrangement was nearly as in fig. 1. 
The current was largo enough to allow of an appreciable amount of ordinary 
lino spectrum to come up, and the visual lines each tapered down to a sharp 
point as before described.^ The height of this sharp point was not so easily 
kept steady with the hot cathode discharge as with the arc formerly used, but 
it could be regulated by the current strength. Several different exposures 
with the larger spectrograph showed that at a point well above the sharp points 
of the visual lines 2537 could be photographed, and with adequate exposure 
2540 came up as well in subordinate intensity. (Plate 44, No. 9.) 

In none of these experiments has the line 2537 failed to show up in great 
intensity compared with all the other features of the band spectrum. Indeed, 
the only case I know of where it fails to do so is when the band spectrum 
is excited by fluorescence under the aluminium, and possibly certain other 
sparks.** The great intensity of the feature (6) in the prismatic camera photo- 

* * Roy. Soo. Proc./ loc, cit. 

I Some traces of line spectrum still remain and are detected by long exposure, but they 
are of a difFerat order of intensity, and are further referred to in § 7. 

I ‘ Roy, Soo. Proc.,' loc, cU, 

S ‘ Z. f. Physik; vol, 35, p. 385 (1026). 

III find that I did not expressly mention this. In some other kindred experiments a low 
resolving power was used, and it was not suffioiently explained that the oonolnskm had been 
established independently. 

^ Loe. cU, 

** * Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. Ill, p. 456 (1920). 
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graph to be presently described (Plate 43, Nos. 1 to 4) would alone be enough 
to suggest that it consists in the main of line spectrum; and in all cases examined, 
closer analysis with the large slit spectrograph shows that this is the case. After 
thorough purging from the positive ions which are associated with the complete 
line spectrum this line remains in great intensity, though, as explained before, 
a part of its intensity is removed with the positive ions. One or two other 
much fainter lines are perhaps in the same case with the line 2537. This and 
certain other complications, not here discussed, will, perhaps, be treated in a 
future paper. 

The question naturally suggests itself whether the other important resonance 
line PSo — 1 ^Pi 1850 appears with the band spectrum. It was carefully looked 
for, with a bright spectrum and long exposure, using the small quartz spectro¬ 
graph and a plate coated with oil, after the method of Duclaux and Jeantet. 
No trace of it was found, though the whole band spectrum on the less refrangible 
side of 2537 was over-exposed. (Plate 44, No. 7.) 

§ 4. Series of Fljdings forming part of the Band Spectrum, 

In one of these long exposure photographs signs were noticed of a fluted 
structure in the region between 2660 and 3200. The structure in question is 
very indistinct owing to lack of contrast between the maxima and the inter¬ 
vening minima. This is no doubt the reason why it has not been noticed in 
the afterglow before. The maxima were very difficult to locate accurately by 
eye on the original negative. The best method of investigating them would be 
by means of a registering microphotometer, but I have not so far been able to 
get access to one of these instruments. It is hoped to do so before long. In 
the meantime I had resort to a special process of photographic intensification. 
This is in principle the same as one described by my father,* but with some 
modifications of detail which have been found advantageous. 

His method was to take a number of somewhat weak positives on glass, 
and to superpose them so as to increase the contrast. The difficulty of doing 
this is due to the parallax between the successive pictures which is introduced 
by the thickness of the glass. He overcame it by means of a system of lenses 
arranged to ensure that the rays used should traverse the assemblage as a 
parallel beam. 

It is, however, more convenient to diminish the parallax by using celluloid 
filnifl instead of glass plates. The films are, of course, much thinner, and allow 
the actual pictures to be placed in fairly close contact. Films have the farther 
* Baylei^, * Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 22, p. 784 (1911); ‘ Soientifio Papets,’ vol. 6, p. 86. 
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advantage that they lend themselves well to a simple mechanical device for 
bringing the pictuiea into register. My procedure is to throw an image of 
the original negative on to the wall, from which project two needle points some¬ 
what further apart than the length of the projected spectrum. A strip of 
celluloid “ process ” film is fastened on the wall by pressing it home on to these 
needle points by means of a flat piece of cork. A short exposure is given, and 
then another strip of film is substituted, which is exposed in turn, and so on, 
up to, say, about five separate strips. The strips are then developed with a 
contrast developer, and after drying can be assembled by putting two needle 
through the original holes. When assembled, the ends are trimmed off to \mi- 
form length, and united with sealing wax applied over them. The needles 
are then removed. To keep the assemblage of films flat, they are conveniently 
held between glass plates, with india-rubber bands. The cemented ends are 
allowed to project beyond the glass. 

The photograph (Plate 43, No. 6) was made by enlargement from an assem¬ 
blage of films. It is therefore reproduced in negative, which for the present 
purpose is quite suitable. 

The measurements given below were made on a paper print intensified in this 
way. They were interpolated between the mercury lines, and must be con¬ 
sidered as provisional only. The bands doubtless extend further in both 
directions, but they become more and more difficult to make out. In this 
respect and in general aspect they are very similar to the ozone bands investi¬ 
gated by Prof. Fowler and myself.* The wave-lengths have been given exactly 
as measured. It is hoped that the error does not exceed ± 1 A. It would be 
possible to readjust them slightly without doing any violence to observed 
facts, so as to reduce irregularities in the successive differences, but I have 
thought it best to leave it to any future investigator who makes use of the 
results to do this for himself if he thinks it desirable. The wave-lengths in 
brackets are interpolated. The corresponding bands are masked by mercury 
lines, which prevent their being satisfactorily measured. 

The bands in this list do not show any heads, or any definite direction of 
shading. It is therefore very difficult to bring them into relation with the 
quantum theory of band spectra. There seems, however, to be some indication 
of convergence to a definite limit, as for example in the fluorescence spectrum of 
iodine. In the latter case important theoretical conclusions have been drawn 
by Ftaack from the position of the limit. There can be no doubt of the impoi- 


* * Roy. Soc, Proc.,* A, vol. M, p. 622 (1917). 
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tance of determining it in the present case, though the problem is teohtiicalljr 
very difficult. A further attempt will be made. 

Stark* has given a list of bands which he obtained in dense mercury vapour 
in the positive column of an ordinary discharge tube with a current of 10 to 
30 milliamperes. His list includes some which are doubtless to be identified 
with certain of the above, though the agreement of wave-length is not very 
satisfactory. On the other hand many of the bands in Stark’s list are quite 
extraneous to the spectrum which is under discussion hero, and possibly belong 
to the ionised molecule. In particular, the group of bands given by Stark, as 
3448, 3437, 3415,3405,3396, may be referred to. 1 have myself obtained them 
strongly under conditions similar to those used by Stark. They are then far 
more conspicuous than the group here tabulated, being much narrower and more 
intense. But a direct comparison of the negatives phows them to be absent in 


• ' Phyi. Z.; vol. 14, p. 564 (1013). 
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the spectra of the excited vapour obtained mth the hot cathode and low current 
intensity. In the latter 1 have been unable to detect the slightest trace of 
structure in the region of the broad maxima near 3300 and 4400, 

§ 6. The Salient Featvree of the Band Spectrum, similarity in Rate of Decay, 

Many of the features of the band spectrum can be separated by the use of 
very small resolving power. Almost any resolving power, however small, is 
ade(|uate to separate from one another— 

(а) The rather narrow band at 2346. 

(б) The complex, consisting of the resonance line 2537 and the features near 

it. 

(c) The maximum at about 2650, which seems to be associated with the series 

of flutings described in § 4. 

(d) The broad maximum at about 3300. 

(e) The green visual band, having a visual maximum about 4860, and a 

photographic maximum on ordinary plates about 4660. 

To save circumlocution, the letters used in this list will be used in referring 
to the various features. 

Satisfactorily to separate the items under (6), viz., the resonance line 
2637'52, the band 2640 and the continuous band beginning at 2636*9 in 
which both are immersed,* requires a spectrograph of fair resolving power. 
Leaving this on one side for the moment, and limiting the problem to the 
separation of (a), (6), (c), (d) and (e) from one another, it was found con¬ 
venient to use a quartz prismatic camera with a quartz-fluorite achromat to 
photograph the spectrum of the glow at one exposure along the whole course 
of the tube. This simple method gives the wide field of view necessary in the 
vertical direction along the length of the tube, though, of course, the images of 
the bands show considerable curvature, introduced by the prism. The 
method is moreover economical of light, and gives the minimum of trouble in 
adjustment. The quartz-fluorite achromat is of 16 cm. focal length, and the 
quartz prism of 60° angle. The camera was placed 1 metre from the apparatus. 
Immediately in front of the tube was a slit 6 mm. wide, extending over the 
whole length which it was desired to examine. 

The photograph No. 1, Plate 43, shows the specbrum of the vapour rising in 
the tube, as photc^aphed with these arrangements. The bands are not 
labelled on this particular photograph, but can readily be identified from 
* See ‘ Boy. Soo. Proo.,' A, vol. Ill, p. 450 (1020). 
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the neighbouring photographs, 2 and 4, which show the same features. The 
interruption in the middle is due to the heating coil, which was not in use in 
this particular experiment, but could not readily be removed. The actual 
distances in centimetres up the tube are shown on the scale on the left, which 
applies to all the photographs 1 to 4. The level marked zero on this scale is 
the level of the anode, and the whole distance above this is outside the region of 
electrical exciUUion. Little can be made out of the line spectrum. The band 
spectrum is very bright at the lower levels, and gradually fades out, but can be 
traced 26 cm. on these photographs. I have no doubt that if there were any 
particular object in doing so, an experiment could be arranged to show the glow 
several metres away from the region of discharge. 

For some observations the loss of intensity as the vapour rises causes incon¬ 
venience, and it is desirable to compensate it by means of a suitable rotating 
sector. It was found that under the experimental conditions the visual intensity 
fell eight-fold in a distance of 14 cm. The sector was cut from black card, the 
j ^ng qlar aperture of the opening increasing rapidly with radial distance. This 
aperture was contained between a radius on one side and a logarithmic spiral 
curve on the other. At a certain radius it was 360®/8 or 46 degrees, and 
increased progressively to the full 360® at the edge of the disc, 14 cm. out from 
the position last mentioned. The sector was placed immediately in front of 
the tube and rotated by a small electric motor. It compensated the loss of 
intensity very satisfactorily, making the luminosity appear quite uniform over 
a distance of about 16 cm. It was used in observing the part of the tube above 
the heating coil. 

No. 2, Plate 43, shows a photograph of the spectrum of this part of the tube 
taken with the sector in use. 

The visual band (e) is, of course, of uniform intensity on the photograj)h 1 
over the length of 16 cm. which was covered by the sector; for the sector hod 
been shaped so as to secure this result. But it is seen in addition that the ultra¬ 
violet members (a), (6), (c), (d) of the above list are also of uniform apparent 
intensity over this range. The sector reduces the intensity more than eight 
times as between its maximum and minimum transmission, and it follows 
therefore that over a full eight-fold range of real intensity, all these parts of the 
spectrum decay sensibly pari passu. It seems probable that if these rates of 
decay were not really the same, the inequality would have been conspicuous 
in this experiment. There seems no special probability that if such a difference 
existed it would be small, or that more than an eight-fold decay would be 
needed to bring it into evidence. 
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Thia experiment is at first sight difficult to reconcile with the results of 
Houtermans.* His published photographs of the fluorescence of mercury 
vapour stimulated by the 2637 light of the merctuy arc, show clearly a great 
difference of relative intensity between the various members at two different 
levels in the tube. 

His method of experimenting differed from mine in that separate photographs 
were taken of the initial and of the final point of the range examined, instead 
of one photograph covering the whole range. This is, of course, a detail of 
technique, but it may conceal an essential point. In seeking a reconciliation, 
I should be inclined in the first instance to direct attention to the fact that his 
initial photographs were taken in the region where excitation is occurring, 
whereas photograph No. 2, Plate 43, refers entirely to the behaviour of the vapour 
after it has left the region of excitation. But it is useless to speculate on the 
matter, further experiment is required. 

The above observations seem to show that the rates of decay of the various 
members of the band spectrum are nearly or quite the same. It is not certain 
that this rate of decay is independent of other conditions such as the density 
of the vapour stream; but the actual time required to decay to half intensity 
was determined under the experimental conditions used. For this purpose 
we require the velocity of the vapour by which distances along the tube can be 
converted into time intervals. 

The discharge current was interrupted periodically by means of a rapidly 
vibrating contact breaker of known period. The tube was viewed in a cubical 
rotating mirror mounted on an axis that was vertical, and therefore parallel 
to the vapour stream. The appearance was as in fig. 2. In this diagram 
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vertical heights are on a reduced scale, the level of the cathode being at A and 
that of the anode at B. Between these stretches the intermittent disciharge, 
which is seen in the mirror broken up intowertical bands of light. Above the 
level of the top electrode we find these bands prolonged; they are still straight, 
but are inclined at an angle to their former vertical direction. The value of 
this angle depends, of course, on the angular velocity of the mirror. 

To interpret this, we may regard the pattern seen as a graphical representa* 
tion of events, distances being measured along the vertical axis, and times 
along the horizontal axis. 

As regards the short stretch between the electrodes, every part of this is 
bright during discharge and comparatively dark in the intervals. The cycle of 
light and darkness is therefore in the same phase at every level, and the luminous 
bands appear vertical. 

Suppose now that we follow up a vertical axis, beyond the level of the elec¬ 
trode we encounter regular alternations of light and darkness, corresponding 
to the successive pulses of luminosity which are in fact moving up the tube but 
would be seen stationary at an instantaneous view. Following a horizontal 
line, we find the alternations of light and darkness which correspond to the 
succession in time of the pulses which pass a given level. Finally, following 
along one of the inclined bright bands, we follow the career of a given pulse, as 
it occupies successive positions at successive times. 

The slope of one of these bright bands gives the velocity. The vertical inter¬ 
cept is measured directly in centimetres, the horizontal intercept in periods of 
the interrupter which are counted by the bright discharges. We thus get the 
velocity directly in centimetres per period. By a knowledge of the period it 
can be translated into centimetres per second. 

The interrupter used was one which has been in my possession many years. 
It was from a design by Mr. W. Spottiswoode, P.B.S., and is the same in principle 
as the ordinary vibrating hammer of an induction coil, with substitution of a 
comparatively stiff rod of 70 mm. long and 6 mm. diameter for the usual flat 
strip. It was used either to work a small induction coil, or alternatively to inter¬ 
rupt the 110 volt supply. In the latter case a resistance of 100 ohnus 
was used in series, and the discharge electrodes connected acroeii this 
resistance. 

Owin g to the apjweciable vertical distance between the electrodes, the thick¬ 
ness of a luminous pulse is larger than might be desired, and the pulses tend to 
nufirtmnh on one another. Thus the dark spaces between them are less distinct 
than if the vertical dimension of the discharge had been less. It would be well 
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to use electrodes on the same level, with the electric current perpendicular 
to the vapour stream. 

Under the actual conditions, and witii the rate of distillation which was used 
when the photographs (Plate 43, Nos. 1 to 4) were being taken, it was found that 
for a distance of 8 cm. traversed, the time was 3-6 ± 0-6 periods.* 

The rate of vibration of the contact breaker was independently determined as 
1120 complete periods per second. 

Thus the velocity of the vapour-stream is 2660 cm. per second, and an interval 
of 10~* seconds is represented by 2*66 cm. On the reduced scale of the photo¬ 
graphs it is, of course, less. The time scale marked on the ri^t of Plate 43 is 
based on this determination. 

We have seen that the intensity of the band spectrum is reduced to one-ei^th 
of its initial value in 14 cm. distance, equivalent to a time interval of 6*47 X 
10~* seconds. 

Thus the time in which it would decay to half its initial value is 1 *82 x 10~* 
seconds. 

§6. Effect of Heat on the Excited Vapour, Showing Band Spectrum, 

Interesting and significant results have been obtained under this head. It 
was observed by R. W. Woodf that the green fluorescence of mercury vapour 
under the aluminium spark was extinguished by local intense heating of the 
silica bulb in which the fluorescence was observed. So for as 1 am aware, 
nothing further has been done in this direction. I was anxious to discover 
what would be the effect in the ultra-violet region. The anticipation was that the 
whole of the band spectrum would disappear, and that the resonance line 2637 
would alone survive, but this proved very wide of the mark. It was desired also 
to determine whether the effect of heat would be permanent, (Mr whether, in the 
absence of a fresh stimulu8,the vapour would recover as it moved away from the 
hot part of the tube. As will be seen the methods of experiment used are well 
adapted to an attack on this question. The arrangement was as in the {uevious 
section, but the heating coil above mentioned was now brought into use. 

It consisted of about 2 metres of nichrome wire, wound in several layers, 
which were insulated from one another with asbestos paper. The whole was 
well lagged with asbestos. The current was regulated so as to heat the tube 

* Since writing the above I have seen a description of what is praotioally the same method 
whioh has Just appeared, </. M. Asterblum,' Zeits. f. Phys.,' vd. 41, p. 294 (Febmaiy, 1927). 

t ‘ Phil. Mag.,* voL 18, p. 247 (1909). 
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to a pretty bright red heat, but the temperature attained was not measured. 
The coil itself enveloped a length of about 2 cm., but an additional screen covered 
about 2 cm. of the tube above the coil, so that in all 4 cm. were concealed from 
view. This additional screen was to suppress the light from the red hot tube, 
which otherwise complicated the experimental spectra. 

The photograph (Plate 43, No. 3) was taken without the use of the revolving 
sector. It shows a very remarkable difference of behaviour between the green 
visual band (e) and the other features (a), (i), (c), (d). The heat quenches the 
band (e) altogether, while it has little or no perceptible effect on (6) and (d). The 
effect on (a) and (c) is intermediate, but much slighter than the effect on the 
visual band (e). 

This photograph shows the remarkable fact (verified also by visual obs^a* 
tion) that the visual green band (e) after quenching by the heat recovers intensity 
as it passes up the cooler part of the tube. This recovery is not only relative 
to the other features of the spectrum, but the intensity actually recovers, 
thou^ not to anything like its original value. The changes of intensity due to 
the change of temperature appear to be superposed on the^ decay of intensity 
which would occur at the lower temperature. The visual band (e) loses so much 
intensity on heating that the recovery on cooling is rapid enough to positively 
gain on the normal decay, and an actual recovery results. In the case of (a) 
and (c) the temperature effects are not large enough to prevail over the normal 
decay, at any rate under the actual experimental conditions. 

As in the previous case (§ 6) it is convenient to compensate the normal effect 
of decay, in order to examine more easily what relative changes of intensity 
occur among the various components of the spectrum as the changes of tempera¬ 
ture develop. The sector used before was originally adjusted to make the visxial 
band (e) appear uniform along the tube at constant temperature. As we have 
seen, it was found to equalise the other features (a), (6), (c), (d) as well. The 
same sector was again applied to the part of the tube above the heating coil, 
and gave the result shown in Plate 43, No. 4. The features (6) and (d), which 
ate little affected by the heat, are still ^ualised by the sector, as might be 
expected. The gain of the visual band (s) relative to them is now much accen¬ 
tuated ; and it becomes apparent that (a) and (o) which were a&cted to some 
extent by the heat, show some relative recovery, though it is less marked than 
for the visual band. So far as can be judged by a qualitative examination, it 
seems that after the vapour has passed up 14 cm. from the heated region, the 
various components of the spectrum have made some progress towards recover¬ 
ing their initial relative intensities, which were disturbed by the change of 
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temperature. But the visual maximum is still far inferior to the maximum at 
3300, to which, in the abstmce of any temperature disturbance, it was com¬ 
parable. 

The experiments on the heating effect described so far were made with small 
spectroscopic resolving power, which allowed many points to he examined 
very advantageously. 

1 now pass to experiments in which a much more complete analysis of the 
spectrum was made, by means of a Hilger slit spectrograph of medium size. 
The use of this instrument entailed limitations in other directions, and the work 
was confined to making exposures to the excited vapour showing band spectrum 

(1) at the lowest temperature which would keep the vapour from condensing; 

(2) with the tube kept at a dull red heat throughout the course of the vapour 
stream, with the exception of the discharge space and a short distance above it. 



The tube used is shown in fig. 3. Its design is similar to fig. 1 so far as the 
distillation and return of the mercury are concerned, but the greater part of the 
length is arranged horizontally for an end-on view at A. The exciting discharge 
is perpendicular to the vapour stream, and to the plane of the diagram, the anode 
being an iron plate C placed against the wall of the tube, and the cathode (not 
shown) a hot oxide coated platinum wire placed opposite to it. The circle B 
represents the junction of the side tube carrying the cathode, which is of aimilar 
design to that shown in fig. 1. D is an auxiliary plate electrode which is at 
—110 volts relative to the anode, and is used to clear off line spectrum, oorte- 
sponding in all respects to the electrode marked D in fig. 1. The tube is coveted 
with a heating coil of nichrome wire, asbestos lagged. There is a small window 
at A for spectroscopy. The condenser is of bulb form, and half of it is sur¬ 
rounded by a water jacket made of large rubber tubing, out from a motor tyre 
tube. 
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The temperature was regulated by a rheostat iu the circuit of the heating coil. 
The heater for evaporation was independent, and is not shown. The rubber 
cork at the bottom could be removed for assembling or cleaning out. The 
exposures w'erc made at a current of 1/10 milliam})ere, and it was necessary to 
continue them in some cases for 24 hours. A graduated series made at the lower 
temj)erature was matched against a single exposure made at the higher tempera¬ 
ture. Intensities were taken with sufficient accuracy as being in the inverse 
ratio to the exposure times required to get a given effect. 

In this way the various features of the-spectrum were found to be diminished 
by the heat, in the following ratios- 


(a) Band 2345 


i Resonance Line 2537 
Band 2540 

(Continuous ro^ioii from 2540 to about 2(100 
ximum at 2650 and flu tings appamntly with this maxi¬ 

mum and reaching tn alxiut 31(X) 

{d) Brnad maximum at 3300 

(e) Broad maximum at 4550. as recorded on ordinary photographic 
plates, but extending visually far int-o the green 


Intensity ratio 
cold /hot, 

4 

1 

1 
\ 

4 

2 

>320 


It will be seen that thests more quantitative results confirm generally the 
qualitative data from the prismatic camera photographs Nos. 3 and 4, Plate 43. 

The maximum (e) in the visual region was not visible at all on the high 
temperature photograph taken with a narrow slit, nor would the green light be 
seen by direct visual examination of the tul^e, though the competing dull red 
luminosity of the tube was unfavourable to the visual test. To make the 
photographic test more severe the spectrograph slit was opened from the 
standard width of 0*05 mm., used in taking the photographs above mentioned^ 
to 1 mm., a factor of 20 times, and a 24-hour exposure was given. The resolving 
power remains enough to deal with the broad maxima, though not, of course, 
with the more delicate features. 

There was a slight impression about the neighbourhood of the green han<}. 
It did not agree very well with the green band as regards its limits, and I am 
not certain that it was genuine and independent of diffuse light from the 
apparatus, and other accidental causes. But whatever the sour(}e, it was not 
more intense than the green baud at the lower temperature as obtained with 
l^-hour exposure, and 0*06 mm. slit width. From this is deduced the intensity 
ratio > 320, given above, which may be regarded as conservative. 

The data given of course apply only to the actual experimental conditions. 
In particular the ratios found would doubtless depend upon the temperature. 
The particular temperature used was adjusted to the disappearance of the visual 

VOL. CXIV.—A. 2 V 
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green. If the tube were made hotter the ultra-violet bands would be more 
affected. Indeed, in some earlier and cruder experiments, which I do not 
describe, this was the case. But it has not been attempted to go further into 
the matter. 

The pair of photographs, No. 6, Plate 44, are illustrative of this part of the 
work, though, of course, the reproduction cannot give as much information as a 
graduated series of original negatives. The upper photograph is taken at the lower 
temperature, the lower one at the higher temperature. The bands are marked 
above with the same letters as are used to designate them in Plate 43, and a 
few wave-lengths are added below, some of them belonging to stray traces of 
ordinary line spectrum. No. 8 shows an enlargement of 6 in the region near the 
resonance line, allowing the various features included in (b) to be distinguished. 
It is clear from this experiment m wliich the green glow is extinguished by 
continued heating (Plate 44, No. 6) that the radiations of energy in this region 
is not only delayed but finally prevented by the high temperature. Evidently 
the energy which would normally follow this coinse must be ultimately degraded 
in some other way. There is no evidence that the radiation at other wave¬ 
lengths is increased, on the contrary it ap()earH to be diminished likewise, 
except in the case of the resonance line 2637 and the bands in its immediate 
neighbourhood, which are not perceptibly affected. Quantitatively, however, 
the behaviour of the green visual band is unique, its temperature sensitivity 
being of a different order of magnitude from that of any of the other bands. 

The phenomenon of recovery on cooling, if the heating is not too much pro¬ 
longed, is significant, and seems difficult to reconcile with the idea that dis¬ 
sociation of the excited molecules can be the cause of disappearance of the 
green light, for such a dissociation of excited molecules could hardly be 
reversible under the conditions. 

§ 7. Relations of the BandSpe^rum to the 1®P stales of the Atom. Occurrence of 
forbidden lines mth the Band Spectrum. 

As is well known, the arc spectrum of mercury consists of triplets and singlets. 
The resonance line 2537*52, which has so often been mentioned, interconnects 
these two series, and represents a transition of the atom from the 1^P| excited 
state to the l^Sg normal state. 

There are two other states I^Pq and l^P^ on either side of l^P^, which complete 
the triplet of states, but the lines corresponding to the transitions from these 
states to the normal state are not met with in the spectroscopic tables. That 
they are not readily observed is, of course, primarily a fact of observation, but 
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it iH embodied in, and, to Home extent, explained by, the selection principle 
which requires that in a change of state the inner quantum number should 
change by ±1, or by 0, with prohibition of the special case 0 -►0. 

The ideal position of these lines can, however, be obtained by applying to 
the frequency of the resonance lino the frequency intervals which occur in, 
e.g., the triplets of the sharp series. In this way we deduce for the wave¬ 
length of the “ forbidden ” lines 2655*60 and 2269*80. 

The connection of the l®Pi state of the atom with the band spectrum is very 
definite. To begin with, we have the overwhelming intensity of the resonance 
line l^So—l®Px (2637) itself, associated with the band spectrum. Secondly it was 
shown* that the band emission sets in sharply at a wave-length only 0*6 A less 
than the centre of the resonance line. Thirdly, it is possible to excite the whole 
of the band spectrum on the side of longer wave-length by stimulation \vith 
the light of the resonance line. 

Next, we come to the state of the atom, which would be represented by 
the “ forbidden ” line l^So — 1^P2 (2270). This line is known from the work of 
Hansen, Takamine and Werner,f and Takamine and Fukuda.f It was best 
obtained from a “ branched arc ’’ in which a small fraction of the current of a 
mercury vacuum arc was taken off from a supplementary anode. The line 
was very faint compared with the resonance line or the other strong lines of 
the mercury spectrum. 

Prof.-Takamine noticed that the conditions favourable for the excitation of 
this forbidden line also tended to bring out the band 2345, called (a) in § 5 
above, and he wrote to me (November 25, 1925) suggesting tliat on account of 
the presence of this band on my negatives of the excited vapour, I should look 
for the line 2270. I was unable to find any trace of it on the negatives made 
up till then, and replied to that effect. 

Later, I repeated Takamine*s experiments with the branched arc, and 
observed the line 2270 with the band 2345 and one or two of its companion bands 
2338, 2334, etc., which are considerably fainter. 2345, however, was not more 
intense than I had often got it in the stream of excited vapour, and the broad 
ma icimiim 3300 referred to as (d) in § 6 was present in fair intensity, which 
seemed to make the result less distinctive. Moreover, 2345 is strong in the 
absorption spectrum of unexcited mercury vapour, while no trace has ever 
been detected of 2270 in absorption. I was, therefore, somewhat discouraged 
in the attempt to trace any connection. 

• ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. Ill, p. 467 (1926). 
t For leferenoes see Takamine, * Z. f. Physik/ vol. 37, p. 76 (1926). 

2 y 2 
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The strong exposure with 1 mm. slit, see above, p. 636, gave suggestive 
indications which reopened the question. A 72'hours’ exposure was then 
made with a slit width of 0<25 mm. and a current of 1/10 inilliampere, and this 
gave very definite results. 

The “ forbidden ” line 2270 came up well, and associated with it a band 
spectrum beginning abruptly at the line 2270, and extending in the direction of 
long waves as far as the band 2345. Four of the weaker bands known to be 
associated with 2345, namely, 2338, 2334,2329, 2325, are visible and traces of 
more, but proceeding in the direction of short waves this structure became less 
distinct, and the spectrum becomes apparently continuous and of diminishing 
intensity up to 2270, when it abruptly stops. With the wide slit used, the 
limit was seen to agree with the line with an uncertainty of ± I'Q A. See 
Plate 44, No. 10,* A second exposure of 144 hours thoroughly confirmed 
these results. The continuous region on the long wave side of the forbidden 
line 2270 is distinguished from that on the long wave side of the resonance 
line, because the former Initially increases in intensity as we go away from 
the line, whereas the latter initially diminishes. 

The absolute intensity of 2270 is very small compared with Prof. Takamine’s 
source, but its intensity relative to the neighbouring mercury lines (belonging 
for the most part to the diffuse triplet series) is much greater. Thus 
in an excellent photograph which he sent with his letter above mentioned, 
2270 is decidedly inferior to 2259, and much inferior to 2378 and 2379. On my 
photographs it is much superior to all of these.f On the other hand the lines 
which on Takamine’s photograph are about as intense as 2270 are altogether 
invisible on mine. 

Finally, we come to the l^Pg state of the atom. Franck:^ has sought to 
connect the band spectrum luminosity of long duration with a state of the 
molecule corresponding closely to this state of the atom, and Houterman8,§ 
developing Franck's ideas, has pointed out that the weak maximum about 2660 
is not far from the calculated position of the “ forbidden ” line 2666, 

It must, I think, bo admitted that as a matter of obsc^rvation there is nothing 
very crucial in the assumed connection of this maximum with the wave-length 

* The photographic manipulation was directed to bring out the limit of the con¬ 
tinuous spectrum at 2270 and the hand structure 2345, 23.38, &o., visible on the negative 
had to be sacrifioed, owing to the limited range of gradation available. 

t 2378 and 2379 are not resolved with the wide slit used, but 2270 is much superior even 
to the blend. 

t * Trans. Faraday Soo.,’ vol. 21, p. 530 (1926). 

§ Loc. eit. 
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2666. For the intensity maximum is very broad and ill-defined (sec e.g.^ No. 6, 
Plate 44). If there were a sudden increase in the intensity of band spectrum 
setting in at the position of the line, as in the case of 2537 and 2270, the case 
would be altogether different. But this is not so. The maximum is a flat one, 
and 2666 is in the middle of it. 

After detecting the presence of 2270 it was natural to look for 2666 as well. 

As already mentioned, the photographs taken were not absolutely free of 
ordinary line spectrum. This spectrum when bright is apparently removed 
completely by the electric field. The photographs in the former paper* afford 
convincing evidence of this. Tlio auxiliary electric field was employed in the 
present case, but the initial brightness of the line spectrum was not great in the 
discharge itself, and in the excited vapour the visual lines cannot be seen at all. 
If present they are masked by the relatively bright background of band spectrum. 
Nevertheless, some lines come out on long exposure photographs, see No. 6, 
Plate 44, of the present paper, when some of the lines are marked by their 
wave-lengths. In general, these lines arc the strongest lines of the arc spectrum, 
but there are some striking exceptions not yet investigated. I do not know how 
it is that they escape quenching by the auxiliary electric field. It may be that 
they are merely due to stray light of the discharge itself, but in any case they 
represent a small residual effect only. To appreciate this fiilly they should 
be compared with 2537 on such photographs as No. 6, Plate 44. It is to be 
remembered that in the ordinary arc spectrum their intensity is comparable with 
2537. 

Now among these lines there is one whose approximate position is the same 
as the arc line 2666-13 l^Pj —3^1)2* Near this position are the lines 2653-68 
and 2652-04, of which it is enough to mention that they belong to the diffuse 
triplet series. The three lines together have the appearance of a close triplet 
in the arc spectrum, but this, of course, is spurious. 

It was at first casually supposed that the line near 2655 was the arc line 
mentioned. But when the question of the forbidden " line had been raised, 
it was noticed that this line was too strong to make such an attribution altogether 
satisfactory. Comparing various negatives available, it was found that as the 
current strength of the exciting discharge was lowered this line became relatively 
stronger, until at 1 /lOOth milliampere it was the only line visible on the plate 
without the use of a magnifier, always excepting the resonance line 2537. 
Suspicion then became very strong, and a comparison spectrum was taken 
with the ordinary vacuum arc. The current used to excite the vapour was 
• * Roy. Soc. Proo.,’ 1926, loc. c»7. Plate 6. Nos. 6, 6, 7, etc. 
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1/lOth milliampere. It became apparent tbat the line in question was not 
present in the arc spectrum, and thus not coincident with 2655*13, but of 
slightly longer wave-length. See Plate 44, No. 11, which shows the displace¬ 
ment (excited vapour in the middle). A measurement—not the most accurate 
that could be made—^gave the wave-length as 2665*73 which satisfactorily 
identifies it with the ** forbidden*’ line at a computed wave-length of 2665*60.* 

The presence of the “ forbidden ” lines 2270 and 2666 in the excited vai)our 
is of interest altogether apart from their association with the band spectrum. 
For they are here emitted in the absence of a magnetic field or an electric field, 
even the weak field required to produce discharge. It would seem that the 
theoretical views held hitherto about the conditions for their emission require 
some reconsideration. I do not wish, of course, to minimise the great difference* 
in ease of excitation between these lines and the permitted line 2537, which has 
already been emphasised by Foote, Takamine and Chenault, in connection 
with their own experiments. 

By taking short exposure photographs for intensity comparison with the long 
exposures, the relative exposure times required to bring up these lines to the 
same intensity were roughly estimated. They were as follows ;— 


Line. 

Wave-length. j 

[ Time. 

Reciprocal of time. 

PH* - PP* 

2656 

100 

001 

P8, - PPi 

25.37 

1 

POO 

- PP, 

2270 

17.000 

0 00006 


The intensity ratios thus approximately indicated may be compared with 
those of an ordinary series triplet. The triplets of the sharp or the diffuse 
series for example have intensity ratios 5:3:1. 

It is worth noting that the “forbidden” line 2655*60 has not come under 
observation before, though it is here obtained about 170 times brighter than the 
line 2269 * 80 which has been observed. The probable reason is that it is usually 
masked by the mercury line 2656*13, which is shown in comparison with it in 
photograph No. 11, Plate 44. 

§ 8. Condtision and Summary, 

In this paper not much is said about the ultimate interpretation of the data. 
The facts are undoubtedly complex, and as yet far from being adequately 

* A better negative gave 26S6 * 78, This is not very close to the value 26S6 ■ 60 calculated 
on p. 637, but it is close to the value 2655*81 calculated from the term values adopted in 
Fowler’s Report. There is some internal discrepancy in the published series scheme. 
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explored. I have tried to elucidate those points which seemed likely to be most 
instructive, but in the course of the work many other questions have suggested 
themselves, the answer to which should contributij to the ultimate solution. 
The present contribution has not been made without effort. I have been 
efficiently helped throughout by my assistant Mr. R. Thompson. 

Summary. 

An improved method is worked out for obtaining the mercury band spectrum 
of long duration. The stream of vapour is excited l)y a current of less than a 
milliampere, using a hot cathode. It is then observed spectroscopically after 
le^aving the region of discharge. 

As in previous investigations, the resonance line 2537 is associated with the 
band spectrum, but the resonances line 1850 is absent. 

The important divisi()na of the band spectrum are : - 

(а) The band at 2345, with attendant bands of shorter wave-length. 

(б) The resonances line 2537, with bands within a few Angstroms of it. 

(c) The fainter maximum at 2650, and a series of flutings which are made out 
with difficulty but seem to be associated with it. Approximate wave¬ 
lengths of these bands are given. 

{d) The broad maximum at 3300. 

(c) The broad visual maximum. 

It is found that when the vapour is examined after excitation all these features 
decay pari passu. The actual time taken to decay to half intensity under the 
conditions is measured as 1 -82 X lO"*^ second. 

If the excited stream of vapour is passed through a tube locally heated to 
redness, the band (e) is extinguished, (a) and (c) are slightly weakened, but (6) 
and (d) are almost unaffected. 

As the vapour passes on to the cold part of the tube the visual light {e) re¬ 
appears to some extent, and (a) and (c) tend to regain their intensity relative 
to (6) and (d). 

The “ forbidden ” lino 2270 l^S,, — is present in the spectrum, and 
can be brought out by long exposure. It is evidently connected intimately 
with the band spectrum, since a reach of apparently continuous spectruni begins 
at this point, and extends with increasing intensity to the band group 2345,2338, 
etc. On the short wave-length side of the forbidden line 2270 the background 
of the spectrum is quite dark, and also between 2345 and the resonance line 
2637, From the resonance line 2637 onwards to the visual the whole back¬ 
ground is more or less bright, as emphasised in earlier papers. 
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The other forbidden ” line 2656, 1‘8 q — 1*?®, is likewise present with the 
band spectrum, and in far greater intensity than 2270. It is believed that this 
line has not previously come under observation. There is apparently no sudden 
change in the intensity of the band spectrum at this point in contrast with 
2537 and 2270. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 43 and 44. 

(The order of photographs is not the same as their order of description in the text.) 

Plats 43. 

No. 1.—Prismatic camera spectrum of excited mercury vapour. Wave-lengths os in 2. 
Zero of scale on the left shows limit of the region of excitation (anode level). Scale on 
the right shows times. These scales apply to Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive. 

No. 2.—The same spectrum. Decay of intensity equalised by a revolving sector. Shows 
that all features of the spectrum decay at the same rate after excitation is over. 

No. 3.-—The same spectrum. Vapour strongly heated as it posses through the region at 
10 cm. up. Note the disappearance of the visual band 4550 (called e). Note also that 
this hand recovers as the vapour cools, reaching a maximum at 13 cm. and then Anally 
decaying. 

No. 4.—Some as 3 but with revolving sector in use. Note that 2345 (a), 2050 (c), 4.350 (e) 
all recover intensity relative to 2537 (6) and 3300 (d). 

No. 5.—Slit spectrogram of excited vapour. Specially intensified to bring out a scries of 
flutings which seem to be associated with the maximum 2055 (r). Wave-lengths of 
superposed line spectrum are marked. Reproduced in negative. 


i^ATB 44. 

No. 6.—Slit spoctrograin of excitcnl vapour. Lou temperature below. High temperature 
above. Features lettered as under 4. Note that the visual band is extinguished, and 
all others diminished, except the resonance line 2537 and the band near it (see 8). 

No. 7.—Slit spectrogram of excited vapour. Region to right of 2537 over-exposed. Range 
extends to 1850 but no trace of the resonance line at this point is seen. 

No. 8.*-£Dlargement of a portion of 6. ^ 

No. 0.—The resonance line 2537 with the band 2540 to show that the former is not removed 
by passing the excited vapour through an electric field. 

No. 10.—Long exposure photographs of the excited vapour, taken vrith wide slit. Note 
the “forbidden** line 2270 FS, — l'P 2 . Note also the band spectrum oouneoting 
this line with the band 2346 (e). Note that the background of the spectrum is dark 
on either side of this stretch of band spectrum. 

No. 11.—“Forbidden** line 2056 I^Sq — l*Po, in the excited vapour. Comparison top 
and bottom is the ordinary mercury vacuum arc. Wave-lengths marked apply to the 
latter only. 
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Note on a Connection beticeen the Visible and Ultra- Violet 
Bands of Hydrogen. 

By 0. W. Richardson, F.R.S., Yarrow Research Professor of the Royal 

Society. 

(Received February 26, 1927.) 

The many lined spectrum of hydrogen on the short wave length side of 
X1676 A was discovered by Schumann, and measured and extended by Lyman 
who published a list of wave-lengtlis of the lines in his book.* 

A considerable number of the lines between 1025 and 1240 A have been 
-carefully measured recently by Wernerf who succeeded in arranging them into 
bands. Another system of bands in this region was discovered by Lyman* 
in the spectrum of a discharge in argon which contained a trace of hydrogen. 
These bands, which it is convenient to call the Lyman bands, have recently 
been arranged by Witmer^ who has also measiurcd up and reclassified some of 
Werner’s bands. 

Still more recently Dieke and Hopfield{i have succeeded in obtaining the 
■absorption spectrum of Hg, and by studying this in connection with the emission 
spectra have been able to extend very considerably the system of bands of which 
the Lyman bands and Werner bands form a part. They were able to show 
that each of these sets of vibration bands have the same final electronic state A, 
but different initial electronic states B (Lyman bands) and C (Werner bands). 
The difference of the levels is in wave numbers B —A — 91662 and C — A =: 
99986. The constant Wg which measures the vibration frequency at infinitesimal 
■amplitude and the constant xWq which determines the deviation from simple 
harmonic motion have fur the three states the values:— 


State. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Wq 

4362 

1366 

2444 


114-5 

18 

67 


It is not dear exactly how these numbers have been calculated but such 
details cannot affect their values very much. 

* ‘ SpeotroHoopy of the Extreme Ultra-violet ’ (1014). 
t ‘ Boy, Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 107 (1926). 

t’Proc. Rat. Aoad., U.aA,’ vol. 12, p. 238 (1926); ‘Phys. Rev..* vol. 28. p. 1228 
<1020X 

I ‘ Z. f. Physik,’ vol. 40, p. 209 (1926). 
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It is evident from the magnitude of B — A and of C — A and the data in 
‘ Structure/ Part V* {cf, for example Table XI, p. 399), that A must be a state 
of total quantum number 1. It is probable that the B and C states are both 
states with total quantum number 2, and it is natural to enquire whether they 
may be identified with any of the 2 states which have been found to be final 
states for the bands in the visible. There is no state in the visible os yet dis¬ 
covered which corresponds to the B state, but both the states 2a = 29330*30 
and 2 k = 29602*82 in ‘ Structure,* Part V,* are very close to the C state. The 
ionisation potential of Ilg is known to be very close to 16*9 voltsf or 128800 
wave number. Subtracting 99986 from this we get 28814, which would agrees 
with either 2k or 2a as nearly as the accuracy of the ionisation potential 
demands. 

To distinguish between the claims of 2k and 2a or to ascertain their adequacy 
we can examine the values of the vibration term constants and xWq, Unfor¬ 
tunately the values given by Dieke and ITopfield lie between the values given 
for 2a and those extrapolated for 2k from the 3k, 4k and higher states. To 
obtain a better judgment on the matter I have recalculated these qiuintities 
using Werner’s measurements of the lines treated on the classification basis of 
Dieke and Hopfield, and following methods of treatment as similar as possible 
to those used in ‘ Structure,’ Part V. Prom the rn == 1, 2,... 6 lines of Werner’s 
B and E bands I get 2W(,(1 — 2a; + ...), from F and G Wy (1 — x + ...), 
and hence a preliminary value of From I and L I get tCy (1 — 3a; 4- ...) 
and take the means of these and the values of the same quantities got from 
B, E, F, and 6. I then get a new set of values of by subtracting the mean 
of tCo(l — X ...), got from E, B and F, G from the mean Wo(l — 3x + 
These are then averaged with the former and 3 independent values of 
are then got from Wq (1 — 2x + ...) from B and E, from (1 — x + -•) 
from F and Q, and from the mean Wq (1 — 3x + ...) from G, F, E, B and I, 
L. These are finally averaged with the result shown in the second and third 
rows of the following table :— 


Wl— > 

1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

(1) Ifean 

2384*6 

2385-1 

2372-5 

2369-3 

2361-7 

(1) Mean 

76*9 

73-8 

70 

73-8 

75 

(2) Mean 

2352-1 

2389-6 

2368-3 

2374-6 

2362 

(2) Mean 

.58-3 

75-4 

67 

76-9 

64 


* O. W. Richardson, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 390 (1926). 
t Loc. ei7., p. 412. 
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The fourth and lifth rows give the corresjionding quantities got when Wit- 
mer’s measures of the lines are used in the same way. They are in reasonable 
agreement with the first though not so regular. It must be remembered that 
an error of 0 • 1 A makes a change of nearly 10 in the wave number in this region 
of the spectrum. 

These numbers would seem definitely to rule out 2a for which = 2593-82 
and = 68-41. They are, however, not incompatible with 2r: for which 
the values extrapolated from the terms with higher electron total quantum 
numbers are approximately Wq 2350 and xiv^ — 63. 

This means that none of the Q (m) lines in ‘ Structure/ Part V, have a final 
2 state which is the same as the initial 2 state of any of the known ultra-violet 
bands. The same applies to the P{m) and R(w) lines given in ‘Structure,’ 
Part IV,* as asscKjiatod with some of these Q branches. In the notation of the 
notes on p. 400 of Part V all these lines have final 2a states. 

It remains to enquire whether there is any evidence in the spectrum of the 
existence of final 2n states which would agree with the C states. For some 
time I have held the opinion that the bands designated AP'Q'R' (/«)•• 
in ‘Structure,* Part IV, must be the 0->0, 1 ->1, 2-^2, 3 >3 and 4 >4 
vibration bands of 27r — 3a.t There is substantial evidence in favour of this 
view which I propose to produce in detail in a later paper. I niay, however, 
mention that, together with the 2a — Stc lines and 11 lines in the yellow arranged 
by Curtis, lines from this group make up all the lines with any strength in the 
First Type discharge between H« and X == 6000 A.U. (see Part IV. fig. 2, p. 716). 
Furthermore, the A (0 ->0) band is associated with bands in and beyond the 
blue of which the Q (1) lines form a Rydberg Ritz sequence, and the lines of these 
bands enter into combinations with others in a manner which accords with 
this hypothesis. Admitting that 2a —Stt, 1-*1, Q(l) is X6093-83 = vl6405-52 
we can calculate 2a — Stc, 1 -►0, Q (1) approximately either by using a value of 
2, 1, 1 — 2, 0, 1 extrapolated from the values for na, where w = 3, 4, 6 and 6 
in Table XIII of Part V (p. 406) or by using the values of (1 — z) got from 
the ultra-violet bands. With regard to these it is not certain whether the line 
numbered 0 or that numbered 2 by Werner (these lines are numbered i and 3 
respectively by Witmer) should be taken as the Q (1) line. We thus get for the 
1 ->0 Q(l) line the following alternatives : (1) by the extrapolation 18690 (2) 

• 0. W, Richardson, ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo.,* A, vol. Ill, p. 714 (1926). 

t This is in accordance with the view that the electronic structure of the Hg spectrum is 
closely similar to that of the He line spectrum. For n brief ^outline and the notation here 
used see ‘ Structure,* Part V, p. 400 (footnotes). 
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Werner’s »»= 0,18713-22(3), m = 2, 18716-82 (4), Witmer’s m = l, 18699-3, 
and (5) m = 3, 18719-7. With a possible alternative for the second line which 
was afterwards thrown out by the combinations, the only reasonable arrange* 
ment of lines to form a Q branch in this region is that designated as 3o, 1, 
m — 27t, 0, m in the following table:— 


3<t, 1,»» — ‘2k, 0, m. 


nu 

PropcrticH. 

Wavp- 
leiigth. 
in air (Int.). 

Wave- Ist 

number. Diff. 

2nd 

DiR. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 




1 








(«) 

G340 84(1) 

18718-46v 

M2-0K 


2 




-1- + 




iC(,Q (6) (a) 

5344*82 (-) 

18706 45<: 

>14 13 










>20-14< 


3 







j 

(o) 

5351-76 (0) 

18680-31< ^ 

>34-41^ 
18646-fiO/ 

> 8-27 

4 


i 


f- + 


1 


»!«.« («) («) 

3301-63 (--) 



3a, 2, m — 2re, 1, tn. 




(t) 

5462-99 (0) 


{«) 

5466-47 (0) 


T(a) 

5473 -32 {p) 


D(«) 

5482-71(rrf*) 


3a, 3, m — 2n. 2,»«. 


18290-94. 

> 1 - 68 . 
18288 26< 
> 2 . 8 »< 


18266-37 

18234-10- 


> 


1-27^ 


11-21 

8-38 



»-79 


Having got the 3ff, 1, m — 2;!, 0, tn, the So, 0, m — 2:7, 0, m, the 3 «t, 1, tn — 
271,1, m and the 3 <t, 2, tn — 27c, 2, m bands the 3o, 2, m — 27c, 1, m and the 3<r 
3,tn — 2K, 2, tn bands were found by assuming that these bands would be 
interrelated in a similar manner to the corresponding 3k —2a bands described 
in Part V. There is a possible weak alternative to the strong line 5697*63 (4) 
attributed to 3o, 3, 3 — 27c, 2, 3, but I am inclined to t hink that this strength 
is a genuine abnormality. Of these lines the only one observed on a typical 
first type plate was So, 3,3 — 2 tc, 2,3. The line 3o, 2,1 — 27c, 1,1 was doubtful, 
being possibly mixed up ^th another line. It was not to be expected that these 
lines would be strong in the first type otherwise they would probably have been 
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picked out already. The fact that the line 3a, 1,1 — 27 c, 0, 1 is recorded by 
Merton and Barratt as depressed in the condensed discharge is very satisfactory, 
this being a very common feature of the low rotation quantum number lines in 
this spectrum (see the various tables in Parts IV and V). The fact that the 
only line recorded as enhanced by the condensed discharge is the low pressure 
line 3a, 3, 3 — 2::, 2, 3 also points in the same direction. The He4-+ character 
of 3a, 1, 4 — 2 t:, 0,4 is also satisfactory as it will be rcnicmbered that the higher 
rotation quantum number lines of the following bands, each of which is the 
band of lowest vibration number in the sequence of bands to which it belongs, 
are brought up by helium, viz., 3:r, 0, m — 2a, 0, w; Stc, 1, m — 2a, 0, m ; 
47t, 0, m — 2a, 2, m ; 47c, 0, w — 2a, 0, m ; and 3a, 0, m — 27r, 0, m. We 
should therefore expect 3a, 1, ra — 2?:, 0, m to have the same property. This 
argument is unfort\inately weakened by the fact that the positions of 3a, 1,2 
27C, 0, 2 and 3a, 1, 4 — 2?:, 0, 4 are respectively practically indistinguishable 
from those of Htt, 1,5 — 2a, 0, 6 and 37r, 1, 6 *— 2a, 0, G which should also be 
very weak lines brought up by helium. 

From 3a, 1, m — 2 tc, 0, m ; 3a, 1, m — 2?:, 1, m ; 3a, 2, m — 2?:, 1, m and 
3a, 2, m — 27c, 2, m we can calculate the values of and The result is 
shown in the second and fourth rows of the following table :— 



1 1 

1 " 

3 . 

4 . 

(3) 10, 

2385*57 

2378*06 

2367*62 

2 . 3.36 • - 

(1) 11^ 

2385-1 

2372*5 

2 . 369*3 

2361 7 

(3) XU), . ... 

72*03 

72*30 

70*71 

70 *-- 

(1) XIO, 

73*8 

70 

73*8 

75 


The third and hfth rows give the corresponding values got from the ultra-, 
violet lines (C states) on the basis of the classiheation of Dieke and Hopheld 
using Werner’s measures of the wave-numbers and changing the rotation numbers 
of his lines from 2, 3, 4 and 5 to 1, 2, 3 and 4 respectively. The agreement is 
quite as good as the ultra-violet measurements warrant but it requires this 
change in the numbering. This evidently supports the view, which Werner 
himself also considers probable, that the lines numbered 2 in the ultra-violet 
bands are the Q (1) lines, the linos numbered 0 and 1 probably being R or R" 
lines. 

This agreement would seem to establish the identity of the G states in the 
ultra-violet spectrum and the 2k states in the visible spectrum if the 3a, 1, m — 
27 c, 0, m; 3a, 2, m — 27r, 1, m and 3a, 3, m — 27r, 2, m Q branches are reaU 
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There is in existence further evidence of such reality. In addition to the 0^0, 
1 “► I, 2 “»-2, 3-^3 and 4 -►4 bauds of the 3(j — 2 tc transition I have a list of 
the lines of the Q branches of the following bands belonging to the next 
electron transition 4o — 27c, viz., 4 ct, U, m — 2:1, 2, m\ 4<t, 0, w — 2rt, 1, m ; 
4o, 1 , m — 271, 2, m ; 4®, 0, m — 27t, 0, m; 4 ct, 1 , — 27t, 1, m ; 40, 2, w — 
27 c, 2, m ; 4o, 1, m — 27T, 0, m \ and 4<x, 2, m —27u, 1, m. These combine with 
each other and also with the appropriate lines of the 3a 2rc bands. 
Furthermore in these bands just as in the 3o ->27r bauds the 0 ->0, 1 ->1 
and 2 2 bands are the strongest and their leading lines come up in the 

first type discharge. The other bands are weaker and also react to the first 
type discharge in about the same way as the other 3o In bands. 

If these conclusions are right it is possible to calculate the moment of inertia 
of the normal hydrogen molecule with more certainty than has liitherto been 
the case, as well as that of the molecule in the 27u state. The latter is the final 
state of the AP'Q'R' (m), etc., bands, and from Table XXI of Part IV we have 
46 = ir(2) ^ F(3) - [R'(l) - F(2)J -= 142 at the » 0 -0 m - I ^ 1 end 

of the bands. This gives 

Jo =: 7-81 X /o = X 10’"** cm. 

for the moment of inertia and the distance between the nuclei for Ilg in the 27 C 
state. We can check this by calculating data like those of Table XVI of Part 
V (p. 409) from the Q branches of the 3a — 27u bands. The method is 
inaccurate on account of irregularities in the lines and the meagreness 
of the data. By the method used in getting Table XVI of Part V, I 
find SwqW* (1 + 26) = 1*01, whereas the method which depends on getting 
the difference of the second differences of the lines of Q branches of bands 
with the same (0 -► 0) initial vibration states, but with the final vibration 
states differing by unity comes out to be 2*68. This agreement is not satis¬ 
factory but the divergence is almost inevitable from the character of the data. 
Anyhow the mean of these values 1 *85 is close to the value got by extrapolating 
from the values of the corresponding quantity given in Table XVI for the Stc, 
47c, 5n and 6n states, and so is hardly likely to bo far wrong. This value using 
Wq == 2385*57 and xw^ = 72*63 leads to uwq = 56*9 and Jq = 9*93 x 10“*^ 
which may be regarded as a confirmation of the more accurate value 7 * 81 x 
given above. It is satisfactory to have this confirmation even if it is only rough 
because it throws out alternative interpretations of the spectrum which other¬ 
wise might have to be considered.* 

* fiVofe addti March 30, 1927.—It is interesting to observe that this estimate of for 
the 27C state is not very different from that found for the 2a state in Part V. The 2?? and 
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For the normal state of using the ultra-violet bands and applying the 
formula 2 (Bj — Bg) (m + to Werner’s measurements of the wave-numbers 
of the lines (as numbered al>ove) for the band A (:i) C (0), 2 (B^ — Bg) = — 41 -6, 
for A (2) C (0), 2 (Bi B.^) = -45-6, and for A (1) C (0), 2 (Bi ^ B^) = 
— 48-3. These values extrapolate to 2 (Bi — Bg) ^ — 51 *7 for A (0) C (0). 
Combining this with the value 28^ = 71 got from the R branches of the 
— 2tz bands we get 2 B 2 =; 71 4-51*7, whence 

^ 4*52 X 10““ and — 0-765 X 10"^ cm. 

for normal Hg. The other method which is unreliable on account of the large 
errors of measurement in the ultra-violet bands, when used as a check loads to 
J(, — 7 - 9 X 10" All that I am inclined to conclude fn)m this value is that 
it lends no support for a value under 4*52 X 10“^^ This is higher than almost 
all the values which it has been found possible to reconcile with the specific 
heats of hydrogen at different temperatures.* 

It is necessary to say a little about the heats of dissociation and so on in Table 
XVIII of Part V (p. 415). The valucj 125000 of R,„M* tor m 1 estimated on 
p. 414 must now be replaced by the value of the ionisation potential 128800 
since it appears that this agrees with the spectroscopic data. This has the 
effect of changing the successive values of DM,„ from 34050, 20721, 18170, 
17850,17644 and 17598 to 34050, about 170(K), 15654,15234,15128 and 15082. 
At the same time the value of for m ^ 2 should be changed from the value 
26900 for the 2a state to the value about 21000 for the 2:: state to be com¬ 
patible with the others. This makes all the DM^ from w — 2 to m — 6 not 
vary so much as before and the same is true of the corresponding D'Mfl,, but 
now the DM^ run about 5000 below the D'Mm* I am inclined to think that this 
is duo to the linear extrapolation, which is used in getting the D'M„, breaking 
down. 

the 2a states each have very similar values for the electronic and \ibrational tenns. The 
estimate of for the 2a state is surer than that for the 2n state, being supported by 
three independent methods, viz.:—(1) from the P^K branches of Part IV which aio more 
jsecurely established than the P'K' branches; (2) from quite good values of xwq and of 
-h 2^) aad finally (this is not mentioned in Part V) (3) from the application of 

—^-small doorement in the 

^01 J 

second difierenoes with increasing m in the branches. If 2B| 53*55 and 

r B * B * 1 

2Bg *s= 60*88 the calculated value of 8 | ——-4 1* found to be 0*0048 as compared 

with 0*0057 got from the third differences of the Q lines, 

* See Van Vleck, * Phys. Rev.,' vol. 28, p. 080; Hutchinson, ibid., p. 1022 (1026). 
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It will be observed that the D'M,» converge at m = oo to the value 16018. 
This is not in agreement with a result of Alexandiow* who finds by a calcu¬ 
lation based on the “ wave-mechanics that the ionisation potential of the 
ion H8+ is exactly equal to that of the neutral hydrogen atom, viz., RA = 13 *5 
volts. This would require that DM,^ should converge to the value zero at m = oo , 
However, Alexandrow’s result is in contradiction with the experimental value 
of the ionisation potential of H 2 although he is under the impression tliat 
this is not the case, being misled, as T think, by a wrong value of the heat of 
dissociation of Hg. 

Absoi'ptiou of Radiation in the Extreme Ultra-Violet hy the 

Inert Gases. 

By Clive Cuthbertson, O.B.E., F.R.S. 

(Received December 8, 1926.) 

[Flatks 45, 46,] 

In 1910 I publishedt a set of determinations of the refraction and dispersion 
of the five inert gases for eight wave lengths in the visible region, together with 
values of the constants C and in the expression 



If Drude’s form of the dispersion equation is substituted, 

1 _ V _ 

ttm (Wp* — n*) ’ 

where N is the number of electrons per cubic centimetre, and Hq the free fre¬ 
quency of the electrons, and it is assumed that there is only one free frequency 
in the molecule, it is pcjssible to deduce from this equation the number, or 
apparent number, of electrons per molecule which affect dispersion and their 
free frequency. 

If N, in Drude’s expression, = where N' is the number of molecules in 
unit volume and q the number of dispersion ” electrons per molecule, and if 

* * Ann. d. Physik,’ vol 81, p. 603 (1026). 
t C. and M. Cuthbertson,' Boy. Soo. Proo.,’ vol. 84, p. 13. 
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N' = 2-706 X 10^®; e = 4-774 x e.s.u.; ffm =2 6-301 X 10^^ e.s.ii., 
the experimental results for the inert gases lead to the following figures— 


Table I.—(Constants in the expression u. — 1 --—-, 

* ^ (/tft® - w») 


Klomont, 

V* 

V X 

X, - 10* (A. i:). 

Helium 

1 212.SS 

34002 

507 

Xeon 


3S016 

481 


4-71632 

17009 

726 

Krypton 

5-3446 

12768 1 

840 

Xenon 

61200 

897K 

1001 


During the last few years the region in whieh the calculated free frequencies 
lie has been brought, by the work of Lyman and others, within the bounds of 
experimental examination, and this paper gives an account of an attempt to 
test whether absorption bands do, in fact, exist in the neighbourhood of the 
points where th^ simple theory predi(;ts the existenc<5 of free frequencies. 

The plan at first adopted was to endeavour to produce a continuous spectrum 
of radiation, extending from about X 2500 to the region of X-rays, by means of a 
concave grating in a vacuum spectrograph, and, by admitting gas between the 
source of radiation and the photographic film, to block out that region in which 
absorption might occur. The apparatus consisted of a concave grating 6 X 
3-8 cm., ruled for the extreme ultra-violet at the National Physical Laboratory 
with the Blythswood engine. The grating had a focal length of 48-5 cm. and 
was moimted in a tube similar in many respects to those used by Lyman, 
Millikan and Simeon, but made as small as possible, to economise the rare gases 
krypton and xenon which were to be used. Some dimensions of the apparatus 
are given at the end of the paper. 

At first, attempts were made to produce a continuous spectrum by bombard¬ 
ing a plate attached to one side of the slit by slow electrons produced by heat¬ 
ing to its molting point a tungsten wire about 0-1 cm. distant, but no effect 
could be detected on the Schumann film. This method was, therefore, aban¬ 
doned, and it was decided to use the carbon arc in maw as a source of radiation, 
and to deduce the position of the absorption band from the wave-lengths of the 
bright lines blocked out by the gas. The use of carbon has several advantages. 
It has a spectrum of many lines in this region which have been carefully mapped 
by Millikan* and Simeon. It is comparatively easy to keep running in a high 

* R. A. Millikan, ‘ Astrophya. J.,’ vol. 62, p. 47, and vol. 53, p. 160; F. Simeon, ‘ Roy. 
Soo. Froo.,* vol. 102, p. 4»4, and vol. 104, p. 368. 
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vacuum, and it does not destroy the grating by sputtering as metallic electrodes 
are apt to do. 

Its principal disadvantage is due to the fact that, when heated, it gives off 
gases which themselves absorb the radiation and tend to mask the effect pro¬ 
duced by the gas under examination. So powerful is the absorption in this 
region that the pressure of gas necessary to obliterate the spectrum is of the 
order of 0*02 mm. over a path of 102 cm., equivalent to a layer of gas only 
0*026 mm. thick at normal temperature and pressure. The volume of the 
spectrograph, arc chamber and Langmuir pump together was about 6000 c.c., 
and this pressure was produced by 0*15 c.c. of gas, so that the gas given off 
by the electrodes could easily Iwcoino a serious source of error. To avoid this 
it was necessary to run the arc for abo\it 10 minutes at 8 amperes in a high 
vacuum with the pumps in continual action before the film was exposed. After 
this treatment gas ceased to come off; but it frequently happened that, when 
the gas under examination was introduced and the arc restarted, a further 
small quantity of gas was released. 1 do not feel sure that the final results are 
free from error due to this cause. The behaviour of the electrodes is different 
for different gases and very puzzling (see below). 

Attempts were made to avoid this difficulty by following Holweek’s method 
of using a thin film between the arc chamber and the spectrograph; but the 
difficulty of the technique and the complications introduced by the absorption 
of the film led to the abandomnent of tliis device. 

The general result of the research was to show that absorption bands exist 
in the ultra-violet near the predicted places, but only in the case of krypton 
and xenon was it possible to locate the point of maximum absorption with any 
degree of confidence. With argon and helium the beginning of the absorption 
band, about X800, is easily recognised, and with neon beyond X596; but the 
absorption does not diminish on the short wave side of the band vrithin the 
limits imposed by the gratings. Two of these were used. With the first the 
line X 386 A.U. was once visible; but with the second it was never possible, 
with the e^qwsure given, to see any lines beyond X 459 *2, so that estimates of 
absorption in this region were not of much value. In order to locate these 
bands it will be necessary to find a better form of background than the carbon 
arc spectrum, and one which extends further into the gap between the ultra¬ 
violet and X-ray regions. 
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Results. 

Xenon. 

Of xenon 20 c.c. were obtained from M. Lepapo, of the College de France, 
Paris. The gas was prepared by a process which has been patented and has 
not been published in scientific journals. Its purity is said to be at least 
99*9 per cent. On fractionation the spectra of the lightest and heaviest 
fractions were identical. 

Plate 46, A, B, C, D, and E show the results obtained when small 
quantities of the gas were interposed between the source of light and the 
photographic film.* 

A shows a reproduction, twice the natural size, of a photograph of the carbon 
spectrum in a vacuum between the strong line at X1277 and the central image. 
The exposure given was not long (3 minutes) and many of the faint linos regis¬ 
tered by Millikan and Simeon are absent; but the following lines are seen 
with the estimated intensities noted opposite them. Simeon’s values of the 
wave lengths are used. 


Principal lines visible in carbon arc spocirum. 


X (A.U.). 


K (A.U.). 

Intensity. 

1277 


868-2 

10 

1247 


809*61 


117(5 

20 


5 

1161 

2 



1066 

2 

687*1 

10 

1036 

20 

661*3 

4 

1010 

16 

041*8 

2 

976*7 

20 

604*9 

3 

946*0 

6 

558 

.3 

903*7 

20 

450-6 

2 


The important point to notice in this table is the relative intensity of X868 
and the XX809'6-799*6 group compared with the further lines on the short 
wave side. 

Plate 45, B, C, D, E and F show the same spectrum when the spectrograph 
contains xenon at pressures of approximately 0*01 mm., 0*038 mm., 0*lf4 mm. 
and 0-545 mm. In F, at the highest pressure used (0*646 mm., equivalent at 
normal temperature and pressure to a layer of gas 0*69 mm. thick) the last 

* I mgret that, owing to the effootR of Boattcred light, ohemical fog and soratohea the 
photographs are so disappointing. But it was thought better to reproduce them without 
retouching. 

2 z 2 
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visible line is X1036, and the veiy strong neighbouring lines X 1010 and X 977 
are completely absorbed, showing that the absorption increases rapidly at this 
point. In E, taken at a pressure of 0*14 mm. (equivalent layer 0*178 mm.), 
the limit is still the same. D, taken at 0*038 mm. pressure shows all lines to 
X1036. The slightly weaker line X1010 is gone, but X 977 is faintly visible. 
X 945 is still fainter, and the very strong line X 903*7 is almost gone. C, taken 
at 0*014 shows X 903*7 faintly. X858 and XX809, 806 and 799*6 are com¬ 
pletely absorbed, but now X687 and X651 are visible and even X459 appears. 
B, taken at 0*008-0*015 mm. definitely extends the long wave side of the 
spectxum to X903*7. Again, X858 and XX809-799*6 are invisible, but the 
lines beyond again appear. X 687 is a strong line, but X 651 and X 641 are weak, 
and the appearance of these lines, coupled with the absence of X 858 and XX 810- 
799*9, is taken to indicate that the point of maximum absorption lies between 
X687 and X903*7 and probably not far from X868. 

It would be misleading to attempt to draw any conclusion more definite than 
this from the experimental results. The lines registered depend on the intensify 
of the radiation which hills on the grating, and this is an uncertain quantity. 
The electrodes were about 6 cm. from the slit, and the arc in vacuo did not main¬ 
tain a steady position for more than a few seconds at a time. As the elec¬ 
trodes burned away the source of light was displaced and the intensity of 
ill umina tion changed so that no two photographs were identical in this* respect. 
Further uncertainty arose in developing the films. The directions for the use 
of Schumann films recommended development for about 30 seconds at 15° C. 
But it was found difficult to obtain consistent results in this way owing to the 
rapidity with which chemical fog sets in; and the best results were obtained 
by developing for If to 2f minutes in an ice bath at about 1° C. This pro¬ 
cedure is recommended by Lyman. But even when precautions are taken it 
is difficult to obtain two exactly similar negatives. 

In photographs with xenon several lines were seen between XX1176 and 1036 
which do not belong to the carbon spectrum, and may, therefore, probably 
be ascribed to xenon. Their approximate wave-lengths and intensities wore 
as follows 


X(A.U.). 

Intensity. 

X (A.U.). 

Intensity. 

1159 

Faint. 

1068 

Faint 1 1066 C. 

1152 

Very faint. 

1060 

t Triple, ffiint. 

1100 

Strong. 

1029 

Faint. 

1075 

Strong. 
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Krypton. 

20 C.O. of this gas also were supplied M. Lepape, and were of a similar 
standard of purity except for a trace of argon shown in the spectrum of the 
lightest fraction. Plate 46 shows a series of photographs similar to those given 
for xenon in Plate 46. 

D shows that, at the highest pressure employed, 0*218 mm., no lines are 
visible beyond X 903*7 except a faint line at X 884. 

C, at p = 0*02 mm. does not show any extension of the limit of visibility. 

B, at p = 0*0156 mm. shows X687 faintly and X660 and X 695 still weaker; 
but, as in the case of xenon, X867 and X810 are absent. 

It is concluded from these results that the absorption of krypton in the ultra¬ 
violet begins at X903*7, about 132 A.U. beyond that of xenon, and that the 
maximum is probably on the long wave side of X 687. 

Argo7i. 

Argon was obtained from the British Oxygen (]!ompany and was believed to 
contain 99 per cent, argon and 1 per cent, oxygen. The latter was removed 
by passing the gas over red hot copper. 

Table II gives the results of two series of experiments arranged in order of 
decreasing pressure. 


Table IL -Ultra-violet absorption of argon. 


Date of Experiment. | 

Pressure. 

mm. 

Last lines visible. 

November 20,1925 

6-57 

Nothing beyond K 903*7. 

„ 20,1025 

2-5e 

., \ 868. 

„ 20,1920 

112 

,, A 858. 

„ 23,1920 

0*5 

A 868. 

„ 26,1925 

0<236 

A 809 just visible. 

July 19,1926 

006 

A 858 and X 809 group diatinot. 

„ 19, 1926 

0*038 

Nothing beyond a 858. 

„ 19, 1920 

0*026 

Ail lines to a 687 visible. 

August 30,1926 

0*02 

All lines to X687 plain; nothing beyond. 

„ 30, 1926 

0*02 

A 687 just visible. 

November 20,1926 

0-007 

AA 687, 661, 641, 695 just visible. 


The progressive transparency of argon with decreasing pressure is as con¬ 
sistent as could be expected in view of the difficulties noted above. At5*67 mm. 
(a pressure much higher than that used for xenon and kr 3 rpton) X 868 is obsouied. 
At half that pressure (2*66 mm.) X858 becomes visible, but remains the last 
visible line till the pressure is reduced to about a tenth (= 0*236 mm.) when 
X 810 is seen. Not till we reach 0*026 mm. is X 687 seen, and below this pressure 
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th« farther Bpectrum slowly comes into view. Comparing the results with 
those of xenon and krypton at similar pressures we find;— 


Klement. 

Pressure. 

Last line visible(A.U.). 


mm. 


Xenon . . 

0*114 

1036 

Krypton 


004 

Argon 

0-236 

810 


There is a special difficulty in the case of argon due to the fact that at low 
pressure it tends to disappear during the arcing and has to be renewed. The 
pressure recorded should not be higher than the final pressure of each run. 

On the whole argon behaves as if the centre of the absorption band were on 
the short wave side of X687 and probably beyond X595, but how far beyond it 
would not be safe to conjecture. 

Helium. 

A specimen of Canadian helium was used and purified with liquid air. Table 
III shows the results of a series of experiments. 


Table III. 


Bate of Experiment. 

Pressure. 

rom. 

Last lines visible (A.U.). 

November 19,1926 

0-25 ' 

8SS faint 

Juno 17,1926 

0*185 

99 

November 24,1926 

0*1 

809 very faint 

June 21,1926 

0*035 

687 

November 18,1926 

0*014 

651 

November 19,1926 

0-01 

651 and 595 


These experiments cannot be described as more than preliminary; but they 
show that, at a pressure so low as 0'25 mm., there is an absorption beginning 
between X 868 and X809. The latter line only appears when the presstire is 
reduced to O’Ol mm., and its faintness at even lower pressures suggests that the 
band begins here. With decreasing pressure the gas becomes more transparent, 
and at 0*01 mm. the line X696 is seen. A pressure of O'Ol mm.over a path 
of 102 cm. at 17° C. is equivalent to a layer of gas at n.t.p. only 0*013 mm. 
thick. 

Helium shares with argon the peculiarity of disappearing during the running 
of the arc. 
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Nemi. 

Limitations of time prevented the completion of more than one set of observa¬ 
tions on neon, but the photographs were remarkably successful. 

The gas was obtained from the British Oxygen Company and contained 
-98 per cent, neon and 2 per cent, helium. Three photographs were taken at 
pressures of 0*55 mm., 0* 1 mm. and 0*018 mm. The results are shown below. 


Table IV. 


Date of experiment. 

Pressure. 

1 mm. 

Last lines visible (A.U.). 

Nuvember 20, 1920 

0-55 

505 

20, 1020 

0-10 

595 

„ 20, 1020 

0018 

459 


A comparison of these figures with those given for helium shows that of all 
the five inert gases neon is the most transparent. The lines in the extreme 
ultra-violet were not only visible, but almost as strong as in a vacuum. 

It has been remarked above that argon and helium both disappear when the 
arc is running, and it was therefore to be expected that neon would behave in 
the same way. But, contrary to expectation, the gas did not disappear, the 
pressure remaining as constant during an experiment as in the case of krypton 
and xenon. 

In the photograph taken with the highest pressure of neon (0-55 mm.) there 
is a pair of lines (XX 742-9 and 735-7 approximately) which do not appear in 
the carbon arc spectrum. In that taken at 0 -1 mm. only the stronger appears; 
while at 0-018 mm. neither is present. It is, therefore, probable that the lines 
are due to neon, and are those recorded by Hertz as having the wave lengths 
735-7 and 743*6 A.U. (‘ Zeitschrift ftir Physik,* vol. 32, p. 933, 1925) and by 
Lyman and Saunders (‘ Physical Review,’ vol. 25, p. 8(5,1926). 

Under the conditions of the present work the line of longer wave l*.uigth was 
much the stronger. Lyman records that this is not always the case (‘ Nature,’ 
Sept. 6, 1925). 

Jtemarks, 

The broad result of the work described above is to confirm, though somewhat 
roughly, the predictions of the simplest form of the theory of dispersion in the 
case of the five inert gases. 

In xenon Table I shows that, on the assumptions there made, the calculated 
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free frequency is at XlOOl. The absorption band now found begins neat 
X1036 at a pressure of 0'646 mm., and probably culminates between X903-7 
and X 687. 

In krypton the calculated free frequency is X 840: the absorption begins 
near X 904 at a pressure of 0* 218 mm., and probably culminates somewhere 
on the long wave side of X 687. 

In argon the calculated free frequency is at X726. The absorption at 
0*5 mm. begins between X 858 and the group XX 809, 806, 799. The 
maximum cannot be located. 

In helium the calculated free frequency is at X 507. The absorption begins 
about X 858 and seems to increase more slowly than in the case of the heavier 
gases. It is more transparent titan aigon. 

In neon the calculated free frequency is at X 481 and the gas is the most 
transparent of all. At 0*5 mm. lines are visible to X 595 and at 0*02 mm. 
X 459 is clearly visible. 

In all five cases the maximum of absoij’^ion is on the short wave side of the 
free frequency calculated from observations on the dispersion by means of u 
one-term formula of Dtude’s type. 

I have pleasure in expressing my thanks to Sir William Bragg for the privilege 
of admission to the Da\y-Faraday Research Laboratory, and to the staff of 
the Laboratory for much valuable help. My thanks are also due to Hr. K. W. 
Paul for the design and execution of the grating carrier, to Mr. W. R. Bulli- 
more, of Messrs. A. 0. Cossor & Co., for the loan of apparatus and for advice 
and help, and to Messrs. A. Hilger & Co. for much assistance. 

Finally my thanks are due to the Govermnent Grant Committee of the Royal 
Society for grants in aid of the research. 

Dimenswm of apparatus, etc. 

Orating .—Ruled area 5 X 3*8 cm. Mean grating interval 0*00017632 cm. 
Focal distance 48*5 cm. Scale of photograph, 1000 A.U. = 2*756 cm. approxi¬ 
mately. 

Vaeaum Spectrograph .—Length 56*6 cm. Diameter 9*6 cm. Breadth of 
slit 0*1 mm. 

Pump Langmuir, backed by Gaede and Fleuss; T5pler in parallel 

to collect rare gases. A vacuum of 0*0001 mm. obtainable in about one hour. 

Pressures were measured with a McLeod gauge, sensitive to 0*0001 mm. 
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On a Relation hettveen the Rejrmtive and Dispersive Constants of 

the Inert Gases. 

By Clive Cuthbrrtson, O.B.E., F.R.S. 

(Received December 8» 1926.) 

In 19111 published in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine' * a paper on now deter¬ 
minations of some constants of the inert gases, and drew attention to the remark¬ 
able empirical relations which subsist between (1) the calculated numbers of 
“ dispersion ” electrons in the atoms of these five (dements, (2) their “ viscosity 
diameters ” as determined by Prof. A. O. Rankine, and (3) their critical tempera¬ 
tures. 

Sinc(i that time the ligures used have undergone revision The accurate 
determination of the value of e by Millikan has enabled us to give absolute, 
instead of relative, values to the apparent numbers of dispersion electrons 
(y, see Table 1). Chapmanf has recalculated the viscosity diameters, and 
Rankiiief has revised Chapman’s values, in the light of corrections to be made 
in his own values of Sutherland’s constants for argon, krypton and xenon. 
But these alterations have not affected the validity of the relations then 
published. 

There were, however, two weak points in the paper in question. (1) The 
linear ridations shown were not so exact as to preclude the possibility that they 
might be portions of curves, and (II) the legitimacy of using the figures given 
depended on the assumption that a single term in Drude’s dispersion formula 
is sufficient to give the dominant free frequency of the electrons, at any rate to 
a first approximation. The investigation, described in the preceding paper, 
of the actual position of the absorption bands has shown that, certainly in the 
case of xenon and krypton, and probably in the case of the other three gases, 
strong absorption bands do exist not far from the positions predicted by the 
simple formula; and, if the evidence is accepted, it becomes possible to use the 
values of q in speculations on the constitution of the atom with some confidence 
that the q*a represent, in some way, the average or effective number of dis¬ 
persion electrons in the atom. 

I have recently found a new relation between the experimental values of 

* ** New Determinatioiu of some Constanta of the Inert Gases/’ vol. 21, p. 69 (1911), 

t S. Chapman, ■ Phil. Trans./ A, vol. 216, p. 279 (see p. 347). 

i A. O, Rankine and C, J. 8mith, ‘ Phil. Mag,,’ vol. 42, p, 601 (1921). 
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If the cube roots of the refiactivities of the inert gases for long waves are 
plotted against the squares of the apparent numbers of dispersion electrons 
derived from dispersion measurements by the use of the expression 

^ 2nni (wo® — n®) 

the points lie on a straight lino with such accuracy that the hypothesis of chance 
seems to be excluded. The figures used are collected below for convenience. 
The equation to the line is 




where A and B are constant for all five gases. Taking the position of xenon 
as a point on the line and A — 16-7 we obtain B = 5-483 X Column 4, 
Table I, shows the values of — 1)^'^ X 10 ® calculated from these figures, 
and column 5 the difference between the observexl and calculated values for the 
other points. In no case does the discrepancy reach 1 per cent, of the observed 
value. 

If, ignoring the modem theory of dispersion, we go back to the Clausius- 
Mosotti formula that 




3 


where g is the fraction of unit volume which is occupied by the atoms (;i 8 suined 
to be conducting spheres) and a is the radius of the sphere, 



so that the cube roots of the refractivifcies would be proportional to the radii of 
the atoms. In this case the interpretation of the figure would seem to be that 
the radius of the atom is proportional to 9 ® plus a constant. If, in place of the 
•obsolete Clausius-Mosotti hypothesis, we take the theory which regards the 
atom as built up of electrons arranged round positive centres, and assume that 
the configuration of the outer layers of the electrons in these gases would be 
similar, it would appear that K — 1 , or — 1 , would be proportional to the 
cube of the linear dimensions; so that, in this case also, the result is the same. 

If — 1 is proportional to (A + g®)® it follows that is of the form 
C. q /(A + 3 *)* where C is a constant for ail five gases. This expression has a maxi- 
mum dependent on the constants. If we choose them so as to give the values 
of no* shown in the table for helium and xenon (34,992 X 10*^ and 8,978 x 10®^ 
respectively) we find that the maximum is 38,400 x 10®^, which is very nearly 
the value of no® for neon (38,916 X 10®^). The value of A is taken as 16-7. 
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The Spectrum of Ionised Nitrogen {NII). 

By A. Fowleb, F.R.S., Yarrow Research Professor of the Royal Society, and 
L. J. Freeman, B,Sc., D.T.C., Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
Sotith Kensington. 

(Received March -3, 1927.) 

LPlatks 47, 48.] 

Introductory. 

In a previous communication* it was sho^m that many of the lines in the 
spectrum of singly-ionised nitrogen (N II) in the region X 6000 to X 3000 were 
accounted for by triplet and singlet terms, in agreement with theoretical 
expectation. The observational data have since been extended over a much 
greater range, and the purpose of the present paper is to give the results of a 
more complete analysis of the spectrum, together with a list of all the lines 
which are considered to be due to N IT. 

The further analysis of the spectrum has been facilitated by the recent 
developments of the theory of spectra which we owe to Pauli, Heisenberg and 
Hund.f The theory enables the types of spectroscopic terms associated with 
any specified configuration of the electrons to be predicted, besides indicating 
the terms which may, or may not, combine with each other, and terms which 
may be properly associated in the same Rydberg sequence. Thus, as pointed 
out by La}>orti»,{ although the two terms of p ” type indicated in the previous 
paper belong to a Rydberg sequence, one of them is theoretically the deepest 
passible term of this type, so that extrapolation for the evaluation of a deejxrr 
term of the same sequence is not permissible; on the other hand, the theory 
indicates that the deepest term of the spectrum, in the notation of the previous 
paper, is of the p' type, and the extrapolated value from the observed term 
of this type appeared to be in general agreement with that deduced from 
astrophysical considerations. It thus appears that the approximate value of 
70,000 previously assigned to the first p term should have been assigned to the 
p* term, and that all the term values were consequently too low by about 
20,000 units of wave-number. 

The majority of the brighter lines, and many of the fainter ones, have now 

• A. Fowler^ * Roy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. 107, p. 31 (1924). 

t * Z. f. Physik; vol. 33, p. 345 (1926). See also B. H. Fowler and D. B. Hartree, 
* Roy. Soo. Proc.,* A, vol. Ill, p. 83 (1926), and McLennan,McLay 9c Smith, * Roy. Soc. 
Froo.,’ A, vol. 112, p. 76 (1926). 

t * Jonr. Opt. Soc., America,' vol. 13, p. 13 (1926). 
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Spectrum of Ionised Nitrogen {N II), 

been classified, and most of them have been found to be derived from terms 
predicted for transitions of a single electron. There are, however, a few 
definite groups of lines which are not accounted for by this set of terms, and 
it would seem that these must arise from simultaneous transitions of two of 
the valence electrons. 

Observatioml Data, 

The spectrum has been investigated mainly by the use of condensed discharges 
in vacuum tubes containing nitrogen at various pressures. Under these 
conditions, the spectrum of neutral atoms of nitrogen (N I) is represented only 
by the two well-known pairs of lines in the SchuTnann region at wave-lengths 
1745*3, 1742*7, 1494*8, 1492*8, from which it may be inferred that most of 
the nitrogen molecules break down directly into ionised atoms. With discharges 
of moderate intensity, the NII spectrum thus appears almost alone, but stronger 
discharges result in the appearance of lines of N III, N IV, and even of N V.* 
From a comparison of the spectra obtained with different discharges and 
pressures, it was not difficult to separate lines of N II from those representing 
higher stages of ionisation, even in the region of short wave-lengths beyond 
the transmission of fluorite. An attempt has been made to record all the lines 
of N II, faint as well as strong, in the region extending from X 6850 in the red 
to X 830, which appears to be the limit of action of the vacuum spectrograph, 
at present available. Lines of nitrogen of still shorter wave-lengths, however, 
have been recorded in the “hot spark” H|>ectrum by Millikan and his 
colleagues. 

The positions of many of the brighter lines from X 6045 to X 3919 have been 
determined in the third order of a 10-ft. concave grating, and are distinguished 
in the general catalogue (Table T) by their being stated to three decimal places. 
The remaining lines, except the fainter ones in the green, yellow and rod, were 
measured on photographs taken in the first order of the grating (6 • 6 A per mm.), 
or with glass and quartz spectrographs of the same order of dispersion, or 
greater, and are not expected to be in error by more than two or three hundredths 
of an Angstrom. As mentioned in the previous paper, however, there axe 
some lines which are subject to displacements at higher pressures of the gas in 
vacuum tubes, and although photographs of the spectrum at low pressures 
have been chiefly measured, it is not certain that such displacements have been 
altogether eliminated. Wave-lengths between X1860 and X1216 were 

* The pair of lines at XX 1242*03, 1238*94, attributed to N V by Millikan and Bowon, 
has been obtained strongly in the vacuum dischaige, and also with less intensity in the 
oondensed spark in nitrogen at atmospheric pressure. 
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measured on photographs taken in the first order of the Hilger vacuum spectro¬ 
graph, having a concave grating of 1 metre radius and giving a dispersion of 
about 17 A per millimetre; from X1216 to X 830 the second order was used. 
Carbon sparks in nitrogen at atmospheric pressure, with varying amounts of 
self-induction, provided a useful additional source within the range of trans¬ 
mission of a fluorite window. Good standards for wave-length determinations 
are now provided by Lang and Smith’s very accurate measines of carbon lines,* 
and by measures of carbon, oxygen and nitrogen lines which have been made 
by Bowen and Ingram.f 

The intimsities of the lines are indicated throughotit by numbers in brackets 
following the wave-lengths or wave-numbers. Such estimates give a fair 
indication of the relative intensities over a short range of tlie spectrum, and 
especially in individual multiplets, b\it do not necessarily show tho relative 
intensities of lines in widely separated regions. Wave-numbers have been 
calculated from the wave -lengths with the aid of the convenient tables publ ishod 
by Kayser.J 

Details of the wave-lengths, intensities, wave-numbers and classification 
of the N II lines are collected in Table L Wave-lengths greater than X1860 
are the values in air, while shorter wave-lengths are in vacuo, X 1850 being 
near the limit for quartz spectrographs. 


Table I.—N II Lines, X6850 — X915. 


X, Intenmty. | 

v. 

Cloasification. 

X, Intoiiftity. 

V. 

6836*2 

(1) 

14024 U 

1 

6284-30 

(3) 

16908-28 

6812-26 

(2) 

14675-4 


0242-52 

(5) 

10014-75 

6630*6 

(2) 

16077-7 



6610*68 

(«) 

16123 06 


6173-40 

(3) 

16194-00 

[6564*7] 

[16262] 


6170-16 (1) 

16202-56 

esis-s 

(0) 

16274-2 

ri»u,- 2 *iv 

\1»D,-2*D,' 

6107-82 

0150-9 

W 

(0) 

10208-71 

10263-3 

6633 0 

(J) 

1C302-7 j 


6136*0 

(0) 

10200-4 

0622-3 

(0) 

16327-8 1 


0114-0 

(0) 

10349-8 

fi61S-2 

(0) 

15344*5 




6604*9 

(2) 1 

16368-8 

1*]),-2»D3' 

0065-6 

(0) 

16484-8 

6492 0 

(0) 1 

15399-3 

l«l)a-2»IV 



6482 07 

(8) 

15422-92 

l*P/-2iD/ 

5000-03 

(0) 

16771-27 

6379-63 

(5) 

15670-67 

1 *lV-2 ID/ 

5052-30 

(3) 

10705-33 

6366*7 

(0) 

15704-9 


5041-07 

(8) 

16825-03 

6367-0 

(3) 

16726-4 


59'10-25 

(2) 

16829-66 

6347-1 

(1) 

16760-9 


5031-70 

(7) 

16863-66 

0340-67 

(4) 

15766-86 


6027-82 

W 

16804-06 

6328-6 

(1) 

15706-0 





ClaHsificatinn. 




1 

1*IV-2»D/ 


2«Pi-lM), 

2»Po-l»D, 


* * Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 28, p. 36 (1926). 
t ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 28, p. 444 (1926). 

X ' Tabelle der Scliwingungzahlen,’ Leipzig (1926). 
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X. Intensity. 

f'. 

Classification. 


■1 

Claasifioation. 

6767<43 

(3) 

17333-95 

lip/-l»D/ 

6016-387(5) 

10929*12 

1 »Pj' 

6747>29 

w 

17394*69 

1 Pi'-l 

5UI2-020(2) 

19916-45 






6010*620(6) 

19952*06 

PPi'-l'S/ 

6730*67 

(2) 

17446*14 

1 *P/-1 »D/ 

5007*316(7) 

, ]9965*22 

PS/-PPa'" 

6710*76 

(6) 

17606*96 

1 >P/-1 'Dj' 

5005*140(10) 

19973*90 

1 >D/-1 aPa' 

6686*21 

(8) 

17681*64 

1 »Pi'-l *11/ 

5002-592(2) 

! 19983*68 

I ap„'_l -S/ 

6679*66(10) 

17602*12 

i»p;-i«D3' 

5001-409(8) 

19988*57 

PD/-PF/ 

6676*02 

(fi) 

17613*10 

1 »P/-1 

6001-128(7) 

101)80-02 

l»D/-PFa' 

6666*64 

(8) 

17642*26 

1 »P/-1 aDj' 

4997*23 (0) 

20003*62 






4994*358 (6) 

20017*02 

1 aSi'-l »P/^ 

6565*30 

(0) 

17963*51 

a»P/-aaD/ 

4991*22 (2) 

2tH)20-ni 


6551'CS 

(3) 

18006*70 

a*Pa'-fl»D/ 

4087*377(4) 

20045*04 

1 a«/-l 

5543*49 

(3) 

18034*18 

0 »U,' 

4957*94 (0) 

20164*1 


6640*16 

(1) 

18045*02 





6636*39 

{^) 

18060-57 


4895*20 (4) : 

20122-4!) 


6630*27 

(4) 

18077*29 


4860*35 (2) 

20568*92 


6526*26 

(2) 

18000 41 









4810*286(2) 

20783*00 

PD/-^PD, 

6496*70 

(ro 

18191 00 

2*P.-iap3^- 

4806*00 (0) 

20801*33 


6480*10 

(3) 

18242*79 

2aPa-l»Pi''' 

4803*272 (6) 

20813 34 

1 aUa'-l a[), 

5478*13 

(2) 

18249-36 


4793*656 (2) 

20865-00 

PD/-PDj 

6462-62 

m 

18301*16 

2aPi-iap/" 

4788*126(5) 

20879*18 

PD/-PDa 

6464*20 

(2) 

18329*21 1 


4781-168(2) 

20009-56 

1 aiV-l •!), 

6462*12 

(2) 

18336*41 

2»Po-l»Pr 

4779*710 (4) 

20015*94 

PD/-PDi 





1774*222 (2) 

20939 08 

PlV-PDj 

6411-66 

(00) 

18473*5 





6383*82 

(0) 

18669-0 

1 *S/-1 »Dj [18669*34] 

4766*0 (00) 

20980 


6372*36 

(00) 

18608*7 


4755*5 (00) 

21022 


6351*21 

(3) 

18682*18 


4751*5 (00) 

21040 


6340*15 

(1) 

18720*87 


4735*8 (0) 

21110 


6338*77 

(2) 

18725*71 


4720-0 (00) 

21150 


5320*76 

w 

18789*13 


4721*59 (0) 

21173*40 


6314*17 

(0) 

18812*4 


1 4718*43 (2) 

21187*58 


6313*47 

(1) 

18814*87 


; 4712*13 (0) 

21216*91 


6298-74 

(0) 

18867*2 


! 4709*45 (1) 

21227*98 

1 »S/-1 iPi''' 

6281*46 

(0) 

18928*9 


1 4706*41 (0) 

21241*70 


6272*49 

(00) 

18961*1 


i 4704*33 (0) 

21251*09 


6260-60 

(0) 

10004*0 


! 4702*57 (0) 

21259*04 


6228*14 

(0) 

10122*0 


4700*12 (0) 

21270*12 


6206*63 

(0) 

19200*95 


' 4696*91 (1) 

21289*19 


5199*53 

(00) 

10227*17 

aailj'-oaP,' 

4694*55 (3a) 

21295*36 


6190*42 

(2) 

10260*91 

aaiV-«*P/ 

4077*03 (3a) 

21371*01 


6184*07 

(2) 

19281-16 





6183*21 

(2) 

19287*71 


4674*08 (2) 

21384 i50 

Pr/-2ap, 

6179*60 

(5) 

10301*52 

aaDa'-fl«lV 

4670*0 (0) 

21107 


6176*89 

(3) 

19314*98 


4667*28 (2) 

21419*78 

lip/ -2aPj 

6174*40 

(1) 

19320*32 


4654 57 (2) 

21478*27 

PiV -aap, 

6173*37 

(2) 

10324*30 


4651*84 (00) 

21190*8 


6172*32 

(1) 

10328*32 





6171*46 

(1) 

19331*63 


4643*100(8) 

21531*30 

I ap/-2aPj 

6170*08 

(i) 

19336-61 


4630*651 (10) 

21689*67 

PP/-2ap, 

6168*24 

(1) 

10343*67 


1621*406(7) 

21632*41 

PP/-2aPj 





4613*884 (6) 

21667*66 

1 ap/_2 »1\ 

6104*46 

(2) 

19686*30 


4609*60 (0) 

21687*8 


6076*60 

(0) 

19693*14 


4607*167 (7) 

21690*26 

PPo'-2aPj 

6073*60 

(3) 

10704*30 

l‘P'-iaSi' 

4601*400 (8) 

21726*03 

PP/-2ap, 

6046*098 (8) 

19816*71 

i»p,'-i;Si' 




S040-76 <0) 

19832*76 

POa'-PK/ 

4564*78 (1) 

21900*74 

2'D/-PF/ 

6025-666(6) 

19892*33 

pd;-pf.' 

4552*60 (4) 

21959*82 

21D/-PF/ 

6023*11 

(2) 

19902*46 


4630*37 (5) 

22067*08 

21D/-1 IF/ ? 
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Table I—(continued). 


X, Intensity. 


4G07-58 (3) 
4488-Ifi (0) 
4477*74 (2) 
[4476-OJ 
446fi*04 (0) 
4469*90 (1) 

4447*036(10) 
4441*00 (3n) 
4433*48 (2n) 
4432*71 (6rt) 
4431*82 (0) 
4427*07 (2) 
4427*21 (2) 
4426*05 (0) 
4402*5 (On) 
4376*00 (0) 

4241*80 (8ii) 
4236*98 (6n) 
4227*83 (3fl) 

4215*72 (0) 
4208*12 (OOn) 
4207*51 (In) 
4206*57 (On) 
4206*35 (OOn) 
4181*17 (On) 
4180*80 (0) 
4170*68 (In) 
4176*17 (3n) 
4173*76 (On) 
4173*51 (On) 
4172*04 (00) 
4171*63 (2n) 
4167*50 (0) 
4160*8 (Onn) 
4156*8 (Onn) 
4165*0 (OOn) 

4146*759(3) 
4133*654 (2) 
4124 *10 (1) 

4110*00 (On) 
4062*65 (On) 
4087*36 (On) 
4082*85 (00) 
4082*28 (2n) 
4076*83 (On) 
4073*04 (2n) 
4057*00 (1) 
4044*76 (1) 
4043*54 (3n) 
4041 *326 (5n) 
4a35*000 (4n) 
4026*087 (3n) 


22178*65 

22274*69 

22326*46 

[22335*5] 

22387*44 

22415*44 

22480*00 

22606*13 

22540*33 

22553*25 

22667*78 

22577*39 

22581*27 

22587*10 

22708 

22860*74 


23568*28 

23595*09 

23646*16 


23714*1 

23756*9 

237fKI*4 

23766*7 

23766*9 

23910*0 

23011*6 

23018*6 

23038*7 

23052*6 

23053*0 

23962*4 

23064*7 

23988*5 

24027 

24050 

24061 


24114*26 

24184*87 

24240*00 

24324*0 

24427*2 

24468*8 

24486*8 

24489*2 


24644*8 

24641*8 

24716*45 

24723*86 

24787*39 

24776*62 

24831*02 


(Massification. 

A, Intensity. 


ClossiOcation. 

ISDa'-PJV" 

3994*995 (10) 

26024*27 

PP/-nPi 

11 >P,"' 

30S5'861 (0) 

26271•«» 

HP/-PP, 

1»D,'-1>P,"' 

1 n)/-!'p,'" 

3919*003(6) 

25509*50 

2MV-l*Pi" 


»8Sli OT (3) 

25925-Hi 

2*p,-2nv 

1 1 >P,"' 

3855-08 (2) 

26932*48 

2>Pi-2»P,' 

3847-38 (3) 

25984*37 

2»Pi-2»P/ 

2 ‘A, J 

3842-20 (3) 

26019*40 

2»P,-.2ap/ 


3838-30 (6) 

26045*23 

2»P,-2»P/ 


3829-80 (3) 

26103*65 

2»Pi-2»P.' 


3615 88 (1) 

27647*04 

1»S/ --2>Po' 


3600-00 (2) 

27600-03 



3503-60 (3) 

27810*34 


Very dilfnao 

3437 -162 (6) 

20085*46 

PP/-2^V 

2MV-*l*l)a 

3408*136 (3) 

20333*17 

1 >P/-2 


3331-32 (3) 

30009*52 

1*D' 2*P,' 


3330-30 (2) 

30018*70. 

P1>/-2>P/ 


3328*79 (4) 

30032*34 



3324-58 (2) 

30070 37 

1 *1)/- 2 'Pj' 

Kill? 

3318-14 (2) 

30128*72 

i«iV-2nv 

13311-51 

3023-80 (2) 

[30180-4] 

33061-34 

1 ®P,' 


3006-86 (7) 
2002 81 (0) 

33247 67 
33403*71 

2m/-2‘p/ 


2897-40 (371) 

31502*5 

A* 


2802-86 (4n) 
2801-05 (In) 

34557*8 

.34679*4 

A 


2885 25 (6n) 

34648*9 

A 


2884-26 (2n) 

34660*9 

A 


2879-73 (4») 

34715*3 

A 


2877-G6 (2») 

34740*3 

A 


2830-6 (0»n) 
2823-67 (4) 
2790-20 (4) 
2735-0 (In) 

35319 

36404*51 

35713*90 

1 36552*3 

Very diffuM 

a>P/-o»Si' 

2700-82 (6) 

36801*9 

2*V-3*Pi* 


2500-01 (4) 
2526-03 (0) 

.38584-0 

39561*8 



[2520-2] 

[39572*7] 

2>P,-2»Di 


2624-65 (1) 

39599*1 

2»P,-2»D, 


' 2522-51 (1) 

3963M 

2»Pi-2»J)i 


2622-27 (4) 

30634*9 

2»P,-2*D3 

B* 

2620-85 (3) 

39657*8 

2»P,-2»D, 

2620-27 (2) 

39666*4 

2»P,-2 >Di 

B 

2406-88 (4) 

40038*0 

2»P,-2>P/" 

2494-02 (1) 

40083*8 

2»P,-2»P/" 

B 

2403-22 (0) 

40090*7 

2*P,-2*P/'' 

B 

2400-37 (2) 

. 40142*0 

2»Pi-2»Pi'" 

B 

2488-82 (1) 

40167-0 

2»P.-2»P/" 


2488-21 (0) 

40177*4 

2*Po-2»Pi"' 


♦See Table V. 
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X, Intensity. 

V. 

2461*30 (3) 

40610*6 

2424 00 (0) 

41241*6 

2418*87 (On) 

41329*0 

2415*79 (0) 

41381*7 

2411*13 (0) 

41461*7 

2402*45 (0) 

41611-5 

2400*13 (0) 

41651 7 

2398*75 (0) 

41675*7 

2.397*10 (0) 

41704*4 

2396 67 (00) ' 

41720 3 

2394*90 (0) 

41741*1 

2390*90 (2) 

41812*5 

2388*24 (1) 

41859 0 

2380*80 (0) , 

41884*8 

2317*01 (3) 

43145 0 

2316 66 (1) 

13152 1 

2316*46 (2) 1 

43156*1 

2314*64 (In) 

43191*8 

2.311*60 (1) 

43246*8 

2310*61 (1) 

43265*3 

2308*90 (5) 

4.3297*3 

2308*^5 (6) 

43303*9 

2300*69 (0) 

4.3451*9 

2298*97 (0) 

43484*3 

2293*40 (2) 

43589*9 

2292-72 (1) 

43602*8 

2291*67 (2) 

43622*8 

2200*31 (1) 

4.3648*7 

[2286*0] 

[43656*5] 

2288*47 (3) 

43683*8 

2286*73 (4) 

4.3717*0 

[2285-3] 

[43743*81 

2283*70 (2) 

43775*0 

2238*01 (2) 

44650 8 

2237*21 (On) 

44684*8 

2236*78 (On) 

44693*3 

2235-18 (1) 

44725*3 

2231*66 (0) 

44796*0 

2219*58 (0) 

45030 6 

2206*10 (3) 

45314*7 

2203*72 (1) 

45.363*6 

2107*58 (2) 

45489 1) 


ClassiHoation. 

X, Intensity. 

y. 

ClasaiOoat 


•2006 *79 (.3) 

47676*7 

i>d;-3»p' 


2096 16 (2) 

47691*0 

PD/-3«Po' 


2m ii (K) 

47706*8 

PD/- 3»P/ 


2094*12 (2) 

47737*4 

PD,'-3*P/ 


2091*20 (3) 

47804*2 

PD/-3»P/ 


I2088-5J 

[47864*41 

PD/-3»P/ 


1886*82 (4) 

52981 *5 



1877 97 (2) 

53231*1 



1868*50 (1) 

535(H) *8 



l(W7-58 (0) 

.53527*2 



[1863*71 

1.5.3637*6] 

inv-2 3iv 

1 -2 

1801-ai (2) 

.53689*2 

PPa'-2»D/ 

1»«/-2»P/" 

[IHSII U| 

[,53774*01 

PP/-2*D/ 


1858 59 (5) 

63786 0 

PP/ 2»D/ 


18.57*81 (2) 

ramii 

PPo'- 2»D/ 


18.77 U (3) 

53826 .t 

PP,' 2>IV 


X. V«e. 
1830-39 (1) 

54455*5 

PP/-2»S/ 


1831*78 (0) 

64591*7 

1 •P/-2®S/ 


1830*71 (00) 

54623 6 

1 MV-2 


1766*08 (1) 

66622*0 



1766*13 (1) 

56653*0 



1763*63 (2) : 

56701*2 



tl76l*76 (10) 

57086*7 

TNI 

j 

r2»P,-3»P,'; 

1 1»D.'-2’U. 

il747*855(7) 

57213*0 

I ‘S(,'-l‘P,' 


1743*22 (2) 

.57366*1 


2>P,-3*Po' 

J1740*3I5(5) 

67460*0 

I'V-i'p,' 

1 •Da'-2 



a-p',„-uv 

2»Pi-3*P,' 

1675*83 (5) 

59671*9 





r2»P*-3*P/: 

1629*86 (0) 

01355-0 

fl*P„'-2»P, 

1 

i " 1 »Oa'-2 «Da 

1629*02 (1) 

61386*6 

fl*P,„'-2-P, 

J 

f2»Pa-3»lV; 

L PtV-~2*J)a 

1627*42 (1) 

01447*0 

/3*Pi,'-2»P, 

1 

1616*06 (In) 

01878*9 




1590*25 (2n) 

62883*2 


PDi'-2»Da 

2 «Pi-.3 

1574*28 (In) 
1573*21 (In) 
1411*99 (4) 

6352M 

03664*3 

70822*0 



1.346*41 (0) 

74271*6 



1345-29 (1) 

74332-0 



1.343*37 (2) 

74439*7 



1330*80 (00) 

75142*8 



1329*43 (0) 

75220*2 



1328*01 (1) 

75300*6 


PS/-3-P,' (in part> 

1326*67 (2) 

75376*7 



1.319*85 (5) 

76766*2 

T 

PSi'^3*Pa' 

1.319*10 (2) 

76809*3 

PNI 


1310*89 (5n) 

76282 9 

J 


* The following lincH in this group have lieen nmittod as pmbably being duo to NIII; 2099*87 (47006'8), 
2097*74 (47665*2), 2097*26 (47667*3), 2091*95 (47787*0). 
t There is a carbon line at A 1761*33. 

j XX by Bowen and Ingram. Assigned to N 11 by authors from eiperimental behaviour. 
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Table I—(continued). 


A, Vac. 


•]276'74 (1) 
•1276-18 (2) 
•1275-06 (3) 

1258-76 (3) 
1243-14 (7) 
1242-67 (4) 
1229-7 (4n) 
1226-4 {in) 
1224-2 (3) 
M200-681 {I) 
fl200-200(2) 
Ml09-633(3) 
M134-087(3) 
^1134-420 (3) 
M134-180 (2) 


4085-701 (8) 
4085-540(3) 
4084-566(7) 
4083-983 (6) 




78324-5 

78358-0 

78427-7 


70444 

80442 

80472 

81321 

81530 

81686 

83286-1 


Claasification. 


Bowen. 

r8»Di-2»Poj 

I 6 I).,-'3ml'- 

r8»Dg-2*P.; 

, 5 b.,—3mPi 

rjS4),-2»P,; 

ftDg -3wP, 


► TNI 

^Nebulous group, probably| 
more complex. Nllt 


A, Vac. 


•016-608 (8) 
•016-018 (6) 
•915-963 (6) 
•915-603 (6) 

•672 026 (2) 
•671-780 (2) 
•671-660(1) 
•671-397 (3) 
•671 027 (2) 


88106-7 

88160-8 


92106-4 

92120-1 

02202-8 

92252-4 


Bowen. 
aP,-5 1), 
a \\-b D„ 
o P, - 61)., 
«1*0-5 i>| 


•045-180 (5) 
•644 836 (5) 
•644 633 (4) 

•.1.1.3-71 (3) 
•533 53 (3) 


100087-2 
100168-2 
100174-7 
100217-6 

148803-8 

148858-3 

148887-1 

148043-2 

149025-3 

154096-5 

155078-2 

155127-0 

187.108 

187431 


ClaHHiOoation. 


aPr 

fllV 

oPi- 

aP,- 

^1»P«-14V; 

oP,- 

L aP,- 

ri»Pi-l*P/; 

flP,- 

ri>Poo-i4V; 

«Poi 

'l»Pi-PP/; 

ff Pj- 


ik 


-31:Pi 

-3JfcP, 
-3AP, 
-3 5P„ 
-3 IP, 


^PP,-i9%; 

^PPi-5»Sj; 

a P. 

ri»?o^j8»Si; 

a P,—I 

"PP,-14)t 


bH 

ftS 

6» 

3 »D|„ 
3a 


• XX and clasaifiration by Bowen (‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 29, p. 231, Feb., 1927). 
t XX by Bowen and Ingram. Amignod to N II by authors from experimental behaviour. 


Term NoUUioH. 

Pending a more general agreement as to the notation and numeration ol 
spectroscopic terms, it is necessary to explain the procedure which is followed 
in the present communication. A spectrum like that of NII, which is derived 
from singlet and triplet terms, could be effectively described by the use of 
the earlier notation, in which capital letters (S, P, D, etc.) were used for singlet, 
and small letters (s, p, d, etc.) for triplet terms. There is, however, a strong 
tendency towards the description of all spectra by the same generalised notation, 
and to use capital letters exclusively for the representation of term types.* 

In this notation, which is adopted in the present paper, the multiplicity of 
the system to which a term belongs is indicated by an index number on the 
upper left of the term symbol, and the inner quantum number by a suffix on 

* This is the more neoewaiy now os email letten, «, p, d, eto., on need by some authon 
to indioate the ii valnw ot eleotion orbits. 
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the lower right. Thus, the P terms of a triplet system are represented by 
^Pq. So far, there will probably be general agreement, but the designation 
of individual terms or groups of terms is more debatable. In the spectra of atoms 
having more than a single valence electron, the occurrence of two or more sets 
of terms of the same type, which was revealed especially by the work of Russell 
and Saunders on the alkaline earths,* is emphasised by the recent theoretical 
developments. Thus, as is now well known, we may find numerous terms of 
each of the types S, P, D ..., which may be recognised as such by their respective 
contributions to Zeeman patterns, but not all of which have the same com¬ 
bining properties. Each class of terms is divisible into two groups, distin¬ 
guished by the use of dashes, as S, S'; Pj P' ; D, D', and so on; the S, P, D... 
terms combine among themselves in accordance with the older selection rules, 
as do also the S', P', D' terms. The two classes of terms, however, inter- 
combine in accordance with the modified selection rule A2 — 0 ,t as for example 
P P', D D'; other previously unexpected combinations, such as P F', are also 
possible. Each group of terms may sometimes be further subdivided so as to 
indicate Rydberg sequences ; thus, one set of P terms constitutes the P sequence 
and another the P" sequence, while the P' terms may similarly be divided into 
P' and P'" sequencea. According to the new theory, there is no difference at 
all between such P, P", P' or P'" terms, and the notation merely expresses 
properties which ore more fundamentally indicated by electron configurations. 

The new theory indicates that in general the structure of the spectrum of an 
element docs not depend solely upon a single electron, as in the earlier theory 
applicable to the alkali metals, but represents the resultant effect of oil the 
electrons; or, since the resultant of the underlying electrons which belong to 
completed n* groups or “ shells ” is zero, the terms, or energy levels, are deter¬ 
mined by all the electrons which form parts of uncompleted shells. In the 
general case, a given configuration of electrons gives rise to a group of terms, 
differing in energy value among themselves (but not greatly), these differences 
being accounted for by the different orientations of the corresponding orbits. 
In the case of NII, the two electrons which are concerned in the proauction of 
at least the greater part of the spectrum are normally in 22 orbits, and the 
corresponding theoretical terms are ’Poia* ^^29 which are completely specified 
by writing ( 2 , 22 )*Poia» ( 2 * 22 )^ 02 , ( 2222 )^ 80 . The next set of terms, *Poi 2 . 
arise when one of the electrons occupies a 3^ orbit while the other remains 

* ' Aatrophys. J.,* vd. 61, p. 38 (1926). 

11 indicates the term type, being 1 for S, 2 for P, 3 for D, and so on. It is related to the 
vector sum of the it values of ail the electrons which contribute to the spectrum. 

3 A 2 
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in 22> and these may be similarly represented by (22 3i) ^Ppijj (22 3i) ^Pi. Tran¬ 
sitions between the two sets of levels give rise to spectrum lines which may 
be represented by writing, for example, (22 22 ) ^Pp (22 3|) ^P^. In this notation 
there is no necessity to dash ” any of the terms, as the possibility of com¬ 
binations is already indicated by selection rules applicable to the electron 
transitions. These rules are as follows: — 

(1) Not more than two electrons make simultaneous transitions from one % 
orbit to another. 

(2) The transitions are restricted to those for which AA? = ±1 for one of the 
electrons and AJfc = 0, or ±2 for the other. 

(3) All combinations are further subject to the inner quantum selection rule, 

A? = 0 , ±1, with j = 0 ~>j = 0 forbidden. 

Rydberg sequences would be formed from Huccessive terms such as (22 22 ), 
(22 Sj), (22 42 ), and so on. 

While this notation undoubtedly conveys all necessary information with 
regard to the electron configurations, term typi^s, possible Rydberg sequences 
and combination possibilities, it is very doubtful whether it is the most con¬ 
venient for general descriptive purposes. It seems to the writers to be un¬ 
necessarily cumbersome for writing and printing,* and to be less convenient for 
use in the actual analysis of a spectrum than the system mentioned above, in 
which the combination properties of the various terms are more readily per¬ 
ceived. In the present paper, the older notation has accordingly been adopted, 
but it will be a simple matter to convert this to the electronic designations, if 
desired. 

As regards the numeration of terms, the deepest term of each class has been 
numbered 1, the next deepest 2, and so on, in the case of terms which arise 
when only one electron is displaced from its normal orbit; terms which originate 
in the simultaneous displacement of both of the 22 electrons are distinguished 
by the similar use of a, 6, c for a sequence of terms of the same class, a being 
the deepest. 

The selection rules applicable to the adopted system of notation, as deduced 
from those which serve for the electron transitions, are as follows :— 

(1) Within one class of terms (t.c., dashed ” or undashed Al = ±1 
or ±3, the latter usually yielding only faint lines. 

* The existence of quintet terms, as discoverec! in the analogous spectrum of 0 111 by 
Mihttl (' Comptes Kendus,' vol. 184, p. 80 (1027)), would still further complicate the electronic 
notation. 
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(2) Between the two classes = 0, or :i;2, lines due to the latter transitions 
usually being faint. 

(3) Aj ~ 0, with j = 0 y = 0 forbidden. 

Predicted Terms of NII. 

For transitions of a single electron the terms predicted by theory are indicated 
in Table 11. They have been deduced by the application of Hand’s rules, 
supplemented by data given by Laporte.* The unexcited atom of singly- 
ionised nitrogen has a structure similar to that of neutral carbon (atomic number 
— C), and as showm in Table II, two electrons are in the K, or 1, group and 
four in the L group; two of the latter are in 2i orbits, and two in 22 orbits. 
The first four thus occur in completed groups [the number required to complete 
.’i group being 2 (21; — 1 )J and only the electrons in 22 orbits need at present be 
considenid. 

In the first instance (Table II), one of the two outer electrons is supposed to 
remain in its 2] orbit (i.e., M = 0 for this electron), and the table shows the 
different groups of terms which arise as the other electron occupies successively 
larger orbits. Usually, the deepest term of the groiqi arising from a given 
configuration is that having the largest multiplicity and the largest ( value, 
but this rule is not always followetl in the case of NII, and other exceptions 
have been recorded. 

The predicted terms are named so as to indicate the combining properties 
in accordance with the notation already des(;ribed, and are also arranged to 
show the various Rydberg sequences. Terms which have actually been 
identified are printed in heavy type. 

The predictions have aided in the analysis of the spectrum beyond that noted 
in the previous paper by indicating in the first instance the character of the 
deepest terms, and next by giving approximate values of unidentified terms and 
thence some idea of the location of multiplets arising from their (Himbinations 
with terms already known. It will bo observed that there is excellent agree¬ 
ment between observation and theory, so far as the comparison can at present 
be made. 

The “ core ” of the atom of NII is the normal state of the atom of N III 
and is similar in structure to the neutral atom of boron, having two 1^, two 2|, 
and one 22 electrons. The terms corresponding to this configuration are *P| 
and of which the former is the deeper. All the terms given in Table II 
are based upon these two states of the core, and from Hund’s rules it may be 
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determined which of the various sequences are based upon and which upon 
*P,. Thus:- 

Based upon *P 2 state of core: 

»S,' *P, sp; »P"'ou »D, »D,' »D"'ja, sp* ‘F*' ^Gj' 

Based upon ’P^ state of core: 

’Poi‘P '01 »P„*r„H3'34. 

All unglets are based upon the ^Pj state of the core. 

It should be noted that the dashed and undashed terms of the previous paper 
have been interchanged, in order to make the probable deepest term of the 


Table II.—Predicted and 


K 

li 

L 

S| 2| 

M 

3i 3|, 3j 

N 

4, 4| 4j 44 

0 

«j 


Triplet Terms. 

2 

2 2 




2,2, 

PP 

0 

2 1 

1 



2,3, 

1»P' 

2 

2 1 

1 



2. 3. 

1>D' 2>P 1>S,' 

2 

2 1 

1 



2.3, 

1 W 1 *D 1 »P'" 

2 

2 1 


1 


2,4, 

2»P' 

2 

2 1 


1 


2, 4. 

2»D' 3»P 2»S/ 

2 

2 1 


1 


2.4. 

2 sp' 2 »D 2 

2 

2 1 


1 


2.4, 

1 »G' 1 1 ‘D"' 

2 

2 1 



1 

2| 5| 

3»P' 


•1 »P, 

238B40 


\ '•Po' 


89937*33 


1 »P,"' 

=3 

40008*75 


1 »D ' » 72324*23 



50 




51-60 




-28-06 

60-78 

1 ‘Pi - 

238790 


1»P/ 

=:= 

89006*73 


1 *P,"' 

sa 

49930*81 


1 »D,' - 72263*44 



fid 



m-36 




-51-80 

96-19 

1 »£** -= 

238716 


PP,' 


89769*37 


1 •P,"' 

— 

40088*61 


PD/ - 72167*26 

2 »P, -a 

08273*32 


2»Po' 


42306*61 


2»P4"' 


28079*7 


2»D' - 36131*76 



55-25 




52-79 




-25-5 

50-92 

2 *P, 

08238'07 


2»P,' 

T= 

42263*82 


2 »P,'" 


28095*2 


2*D/ ^ 36080*84 



5S-57 



J19-29 




-46-1 

96-20 

2 »P, ^ 

fi8170*70 


2*P,' 

— 

42134-5.3 


2 *P,"' 


28141*3 


2>D/ ^ 36984*64 

3»P,- 

[36075] 


3*P,' 

SS 

24a34-3 


3»Pa'" 

±a 

[17968] 


3»D,' = [21620] 


3*P,' -I 24S88>6 


3*P,' 14461-4 

4*P,' = [1S980] 


mi 


Identified by Bowen (see Addendum). 
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undashed type, in accordance with the conventional procedure. The older 
suffixes have also been replaced by inner quantum numbers, so that, including 
singlet terms, the relation of the earlier to the present notation is as follows 


Va ^ 

l»Po' 

Pa -2»Po 

II 

l*Di 

Pi 

l»pl' 

Pi' = 2*Pi 

dl = 

1 ®D, 

Pi = 

l»pj' 

Pi - 2*1*, 

di' 

I’D, 

•1 

^3“ ~ 

2*P„' 

d, = 1 *l>i' 

s 

1 %' 

5* 

ii 

2 »P/ 

4 .. 1»D*' 

P .r 

1 iPi' 

Pi* - 

2»P,' 

di = 1 ^Oa 

s -- 

PPi 




S* -- 

2%' 

Observed Ternu of NII. 





Singlet Terms. 


1 *1V 


PS,' 

l^p,' 


2«D/ 


PP, 2%' 



PF., 

l‘D. 

PP/" 

2'P\ 


3>J), 


2>Pi 3>,V 



2 IF,' 

2^0, 

2 *Pi"' 



PG, PFa PDi"' 







;pPi' 



Term Valuei. 


238849—147119 
89037— 89858 
74236— 60672 
62334— 48725 
42305— 40987 
38132 
28007 

24634 


1»D, 

^ 51408-36 

34 04 

1 52334-32 

S9-43 

PP/ 

= 

80667-00 

>210000 

PD, 

- 51384-32 

30-J4 

PKj' ^ 52274.90 

W-55 

2ipi' 


40987-42 

2‘D,' -« 74236-10 

Pl>3 

- 51363-98 


1 *F/ - 62103-35 


3»Pi' 


24018-7 

3*D,' = 137270] 

2»1), 

- 28606-0 


2?,' -- [28856] 


J‘Pi 


04633-77 

1>S,' - 147118-S 

2MJ, 

- 28680-4 

*5 



2‘P, 


[33763] 

2 >8^' T, fl0672-68 



35-6 






2»D, 

- 28644-8 


PSj' 60963-6tJ 





8‘S,' = [S2407] 

3*D, 

[18130] 


2»S/ - 36313-0 


PF,' 

— 

52108-02 ? 



3 *8/ - [216701 


PD, - 51764 *60? 
r 48725-56 
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Triflet Term Vtduea. 

Although no long sequenooH of termsoccur in thespectnim of NII, it is possible 
to determine the absolute values of the terms with considerable accuracy because 
of the identification of three spR* multipleta which form a Rydberg sequence. 
Thus, we find 

2 »Pjj - 1 »Pa' - -21589-67 
2 »Pa 2 »Pa' 26045-23 

2»Pj-3’P2' 43717-1) 

Taking 109678-3 as the value »)f the series constant, R, these lines are repre¬ 

sented by the formula 

V = 68179-70 — 4R/[i« + 0-259020 — ()-096678 //m]= 

giving 

1 ^Pa' = 89769-37 2 “Pj = 68179-70. 

The remaining term values are then derived in the ustml way from the com¬ 
binations in which they apitear, with the results shown in the lower part of 
Table II • 

It should be noted that two successive Rydberg terms have been identified 
for * 81 , ®P"', *D', and Pormulce for these terms may accordingly be com¬ 
puted for purposes of extrajadation. Thus, we find 

m ®S,' 4R/Lm + 0-465402 + 0-177780/m]* 
m *Pa'" = 4R/[m + 0-918807 + 0-087336/m]* 
m “Da' = 4R/[m + 0-543799 - 0-166426/m]* 
tn “Da = 4R/(m -f 0-915447 1 - 0-014760/m]* 

The correcting terms in these formulse are quite small, and if this be also 
true of the sequences of which only one term has been identified, roughly approxi¬ 
mate values of additional terms may be derived by the calculation of simple 
Rydberg formulse. Thus 

m “P = 4R/[w + 0-636663]* 
m F/ r= 4R/[m + 0-899230J* 

Terms which have been calculated from the formulse are included in Table 
II, where they are enclosed in square brackets. Combinations involving such 
computed terms, however, have not been traced, and it is evident that they 
must either be absent or very faint. 

The formula for m “P is of particular interest because the deepest of all the 

* If R., (>=109737) be prefened to Bu(— 100678-3) all the term values should be 
increased by about 4 units. 
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terms is expected to be of this type. The formula gives for the first term of 
this sequence (w — 1) the value 185,780, as first pointed out by Laporto. This 
suggests the occxirrence of a nuiltiplet 1 ®Poi 2 ^ i in the neighbourhood of 
V 96,000 and a triplet 1 ®Poi 2 — 1 ^Pi^ in close proximity, since 1 *P' and 1 ®P' 
are but slightly different in value (see later). Bowen and Millikan* have 
already assigned a triplet to N II, on the grouncl of its separations and position 
in the spectrum, namely, according to the more n»cent measures of Bowen and 
Ingram:— 


X 

V 

Av 

916-(590 (4) 

109088-1 

S.{-U 

915-980(4) 

109172-0 

4fi(i 

915-595 (3) 

109218-6 



If this be taken as 1 ®Poi 2 “ 1 ^P/> the value of 1 ®Po would be 198,876, and 
the, (torrespunding ionisation potential w'ould be 21‘5 volts, in close agreement 
with the 24 volts estimated from stellar spectra.f 
There are, however, no indications in the published lists of nitrogen lines in 
this region, or in our own plates, of such an adjacent multiplet as would be 
expected. The photographs of this region given by Hopfield and Leifsonj: 
also give no indications of such a multiplet. The above identification of the 
1 ®Poi 2 “ 1 ^P^ triplet is consequently very doubtful; the multiplet would, indeed, 
be expected to be more intense than the triplet, as in the case of the multiplet 
1 ~ ^he adjacent triplet PP' — 2 X4640), It is, 

in fact, very doubtful whether tber(5 is actually a triplet of N II in the position 
given by Millikan and Bowen. Our own plates of vacuum tube spectra, both 
with strong and weak discharges, show only two lines, a])parently agreeing in 
position with the two more refrangible members of the supposed triplet. Further, 
Hopfield and Leifson, who also used vacuum tubes, have similarly tabulated 
only these two lines f XX 916*03 (2), 916*69 (3)]. It may be, therefore, that the 
X 916*69 component of the supposed triplet is really a line special to the hot 
spark ” conditions under which Millikan and Bowen’s photographs were taken. 

Further investigations of the spectrum in the region beyond X 830 (v 120480) 
thus appear to be necessary before final conclusions can be reached with regard 
to the deepest terms. S^om the available evidence, it would seem that the 

* ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ voi. 24, p. 221 (1U24). 

t R. H. Fowler and K. A. Milne, * Monthly Notices K.A.S.,’ vuL. 84, p. 490 (1024). 

X * Astrophys. Journ.,’ vol. 58, p. 50 (1023). 
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1 *P— 1 and 1 •P ~ 1 *P' lines lie beyond this limit and that the value oi 
1 *P is greats than 210420 (=120480 + 69940); that is, the ionisation potential 
must be greater than 26 volts.* 

Triplet Combinations. 

The combinations arising from terms of the triplet system due to the changing 
orbits of a single electron are shown in Table III. The table includes the com¬ 
binations noted in the previous paper, but some of the wave-lengths have been 
revised, and repetition is also necessary on account of the amended notation. 

The terms are uniformly arranged in increasing order from left to right, and 
in decreasing order downwards in each group of similar type. Wave-numbers 
enclosed in brackets are computed values. Inverted terms are indicated by 
the negative signs of Av. 

On account of experimental difficulties, arising partly from the long exposures 
required for vacuum tubes with instruments of large dispersion, and partly 
from the instability of some of the wave-lengths, there are slight diferenres 
in the values of the same terms derived from different combinations. The 
values deduced from the sets of measures judged to be the most trustworthy 


Table III.—Triplet Combinations. 


Term ValucB. 

1»P,' 

89769-37 

136-36 

1*P/ 

89906-73 

3V60 

l»P/ 

80037-33 

Com lunations. 

2»P, 


08273-32 



21632-41 (7) 


1 

1 



35*25 



35*25 




2*Pi 


68238-07 

21531-30 (8) 

138 36 

21667-66(6) 

31-60 

21609-26(7) 

1 sp' . 2 *P 



55*37 

53*37 


58-37 




2»P, 

-za 

68179-70 

21589*07 (10) 

136-30 

21726*03 (8) 




PDj' 


72324-22 

17446-14 (2) 

136-40 

17681-64(6) 

31-30 

17613-10 (6) 





00‘S2 


60-72 




1*0,' 


72263-44 

17505-96(6) 

136-30 

17642-26 (8) 



1 »P' - 1 •!)' 



96J9 

90-je 






1*0/ 


72167-26 

17602-12(10) 






2*0/* 


36131*70 

[63637-6] 


[63774-01 


53807-7 (3) 




60 92 







2*0/ 

sc 

36080-84 

53689-2 (2) 

137-1 

53826-3 (3) 



1 *P' - 2 >D' 



90-20 

95*3 






2*0/ 

'=■ 

35084-64 

63786-0 (5) 






1*8,' 

T 

69863-66 

10815*91 (8) 

136-36 

16662-06(6) 

31-62 

19983-68(2) ^ 

1 »P' _ 1 IS' 

2*8/ 

•ss 

36313-9 

54455-5 (J) 

136-2 

64691-7 (0) 

32-9 

54623-6(00) 

l*P'-2»8' 


* Term values adopted from 1 ’F' — 2 *0'. 
* See Addendum. 
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Tnrm Values. 

HD.' 

72167-26 

96-19 

HD,' 

72263*44 

60-78 

HD|' 

72324-22 

Combinations, 

l*Di 

1^, 

I'D, 

== 61408<32 
24-07 
^ 51884'25 
30-3S 
•3= 6130300 

20783-00 (2) 
30-24 

20813-34 (6) 

96-18 

96-22 

20856-09(2) 

24-09 

20879-18 (5) 
30-38 

20909-66 (2) 

60-85 

60-80 

20915-94 (4) 
24-04 

20930-08 (2) 

1 -O' - 1 »D 

2»D/ 

2>Dg 

2 *03 

^ 28606-os 

S6-S2 
^ 28580-43 
3S83 
28644-80 

t43689-9 (2) 

43622-8 (2) 


[43666-5] 

t43683-8 (3) 

t43717-0 (4) 


t43717-0 (4) 

[43743-8] 

1>D'-2*D 

2»Po' 

2»P/ 

2>P,' 

^ 42306-52 
SV6S 

- 42263-80 

119-07 

- 42134-82 

30032-34 (4) 

96-38 

30009-52 (3) 
11920 
30128-72 (2) 

60-85 

30018-70 (2) 
51-67 

30070*37 (2) 

130180-4] 

1*D'-2>P' 

3»Po' 

3*P/ 

3*P.' 

^ 24633-2 
45‘9 
^ 24687-3 
127-3 
=i 24460-8 

47706-8 (6) 

97-4 

47676-7 (3) 
127-5 

47804-2 (3) 

60-7 

47601-0 (2) 
46-4 

•47737*4 (2) 

[47864-4] 

1>D'-3*P' 

l»F,' 

1*F,' 

I'F/ 

^ 62334-32 
50-42 
zr 62274-90 
81-5$ 

^ 62193-36 

10832*76 (0) 
59-57 

19802-33 (6) 
81-67 

10073-90(10) 

96-36 

96-24 

10929-12(5) 
S9-i5 

10088-57 (8) 

60-80 

19089-92(7) 

HD'-HF' 

1 

i»p,'" 

i»p*"' 

^ 40088*67 
-51-79 
^ 40936-88 
-28-10 
:>= 49908-78 

22178-65 (3) 

96-04 

22274-60 (0) 
51-77 

22326-46 (2) 

60-98 

[22336-65] 

22387-44(0) 

28-00 

22416-44 (1) 

1 -D' - 1 -P'" 


* Term values adopted from 2 — 2 ’P. 

t Superposed on lines of 2 — 3 *P'. 
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Table III—(continued). 


Term Values. 

2'P 

fl8I79-70 

58*57 

2*P, 

(i8238-U7 

55*25 

2*P, 

68273-32 

Combinations. 

1 »D, 


51408*40 

16771*27 (0) 

55*59 

1682tt-U6(2) 

55*29 

16864*95 (4) 




24^01 

24'06 


24*99 




1 * 1 ). 

13 

51384*39 

16795*33 (3) 

55*55 

168S3 66 (7) 



2*P-1"D 



30^32 

30'30 







— 

51354*07 

16825-«i ( 8 ) 






2 »l), 

-J 

28006*9 

t39672 7] 


39631*1 (1) 

55*5 

39666-4 (2) 




26-5 



26'*7 




2 ® 1 ), 


28580*4 

39599*1 (I) 

.W-7 

39657*8 (3) 



2»P-2»U 



35*6' 

35-S 






2 * 1 )., 


28544*8 

39634*9 (4) 






2'P,' 

=3 

42.%5-69 



25932*48 (2) 






61-75 



57*59 




2*P,' 


42253*84 

25925*81 (3) 

55*55 

25984*37 (3) 

55 95 

26010*40 (3) 

2«P -2“P' 



m‘40 

119'42 


779*25 




2»P/ 

- 

42134*44 

26045*23 (5) 

55*72 

20103 65 (3) 




3*P,' 

JB 

24035*3 



43602*8 (1) 






46-7 



*75 9 




3 "Pi' 


24589*0 

43589*9 (3) 

56*5 

43048*7 (1) 

55*7 

43683-8 (3) 

2*P-3*P' 



725*7 

W'l 


1263 




3"P/ 

= 

24402 9 

43717*0 (4) 

55*9 

43775 0 (2) 




1 

r 

49988*71 

18191*00 ( 6 ) 

55*55 

18249*35 (2) 






^51'SO 

57*79 


61'81 




1 »Pi»' 


40036*91 

18242*79 (3) 

55*57 

18301*10 (3) 

55*25 

18336-41 (2) 

2 »p-l®p'" 



-25*55 



25*95 




1 »P«"' 

•~i 

40908*86 



18329*21 (2) 




2 »P/" 

_ 

28141*53 

40038*0 (4) 

55*7 

40096-7 (0) 






-46*77 

45*5 


45*9 




2 *Pi'" 

_= 

28095*76 

40083*8 (1) 

55*5 

40142*6 (2) 

54*5 

40177-4 (0) 

2 »P - 2 "P"' 



-25*29 



25*9 




2 "P;" 

-=S 

28070*47 



40167*6 (1) 





Term Values. 

1 **' 4 ' 

62193-36 

57*55 

l»P/ 

52274 90 

69'42 

1 »K,' 
62334*32 

UombiuatioQS. 

2»D,' r: 36131-76 

50 9H 

2*1),' ^ 36080-84 

m 20 

2»D,' ^ 36984-64 

10208*71 (4) 

57*7 

16194-06(3) 

96-3 

10290-4 ( 0 ) 

59*2 

16202-66(1) 

50-7i 

16263-3 (0) 

[16349-8] 

l»F' -2"D' 
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Table III—(continued). 


Term Values. 

1*0, 

61363-08 

1‘D. 

50-24 31384-32 

1*0, 

2i 04 51408-36 

Combinations. 

2*D,' 3ei31-76 

50-92 

2*0,' 3e0fin-84 

*16274-2 (0) 

[152A2] 

15302*7 (3) 

•15274*2 (0) 

15327*8 (0) 

1*D-2»0' 

96-20 

2'D,' = 30984 W 

15368-8 (2) 

ir>399-3 (0) 



* Ubod twii'p. 


®S' ®P' Combinations. 




(1 

09953*66; 

2 

35313 

-9.) 


PPj' 

- 1 »S/ : 

= 10815'71 (8) 


1 *s/. 

1 >p/" 

16905-22 (7) 



;3tf*3> 



-5i*M 

I 

- 1 »s/ . 

19962 05(0) 


PS/ » 

1 

-= 20017 02 (6) 




SI 6*2 



-2H‘02 


.-i*s/ = 

■- 19983 08 (2) 


1 - 

1 *Po'" 

r.- 20(45-04 (4) 


1 


= 54455 5 (1) 






1 

-2*S/ - 

- 54591-7 (0) 







-2»S/ 

-- 54023*6 (00) 






PS/ 

-2*1V- 

- 27047*94 (1) 


1 ^s/ - 

2«P/'' 

-=41812-5 (2) 



61‘99 



-46*6 

PS/ 

-2»P/- 

^ 27099*03 (2) 


1 - 

2»P/" 

= 41859-0 (1) 



I19‘4i 



-26*6 

1 »s/ 

-2»P,' = 27819-34(.3) 


1 as/ - 

2»Po'" 

= 41884-8 (0) 


PS/ 

”.VP/. 

.[ *j 






PS/ 


= 45363-6 (1) 


1 *s/ - 

Pl)g 

= 18569-0 (0) 





ms 




PS/ 

- 3 >P/ = 

^ 45486-6 (2) 







* Masked by a line at 453U-7 (.3). 


have usually been adopted, but, other things l)eing equal, the means of the 
different values have been taken. Thus, in Table III the adopted values of 
the terms ore given at the top and on the left for each combination, while the 
observed values are given for the corresponding lines. The agreement between 
the observed and calculated values is, in genml, very satisfactory, except for 
some of the fainter lines in the far ultra-violet, where special difficulties are met 
with in the choice of standards, and errors of measurement are greatly magnified 
in conversion to wave-numbers. 
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Singlet Terms. 

Although there are several strong lines which evidently do not form part of 
multiplets, the identification of the singlet terms is much more difficult and 
uncertain than that of the triplets, for which indications are fiimished by the 
recurrence of separations. The expected 1 term, however, appears to be 
certainly indicated by its combinations with 1 ’D'],, 2 ’P 012 <^nd 1 * 81 ' to which 
attention was directed in the previous paper, namely 

1 iP,' — 1 »D/ = 17333-96 (3) 1 ^P/ = 89658-18 

60-74 

1 - 1 17394-69 (4) 1 »P,' =- 89668-13 

1 *P/ - 2 ®Po = 21384-60 (2) 1 ‘P/ = 89657-82 

65-28 

1 - 2 »Pi = 21419-78 (2) 1 *P/ -- 89657-85 

58-4.9 

1 ip/ - 2 8 P 2 = 21478-27 (2) 1 ^P/ = 89667-82 

1 »Pi' - 1 ®Si' =r. 19704-39 (.3) 1 ip/ - 89657-82 

Mean 1 JPj'== 89657-96 


The value thus deduced for 1 is of the expected order of magnitude (that 
is, not very different from 1 ®P), and no other term would be appropriate to all 
the combinations observed. 

Other singlet terms are indicated by the occurrence of certain strong pairs of 
lines having the separation 1 *P|' — 1 *^P/; that is Av = 89906-73 — 89667-96 
— 247 - 77. In association with two of these pairs there are other lines showing 
a separation of 237-7 from the second members of the pairs. Particulars of 
these lines, with the suggested singlet terms which give rise to them, are os 
follows:— 

{l»Pi'= 89906-73) l^P,' = 89667-96 

16422-92 (8) = 1 »Pi' - 2 ^D,' "I 

247-65 y2»D,' = 74236-10 

15670-67 (6) = 1 »P/ - 2 'D,' J 

237-71 

16908-28 (3) = 1 »Pi - 1 iPj'" 


26024-27 (10) = 1 »P/ - 1 ^Pi "I 

247-61 J-l = 64633-77 

25271-88 (6) = 1 *Pj' - 1 iPi J 

237-62 

25609-60 (6) = 2 - 1 ^Pi"' 


l»Pi"' = 48726-66 
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29085-46 (6) = 1 - 2 '| 

247 71 ^2 18/ ---= 60572-53 

29333-17 (3) =- 1 - 2 %' J 

*67213-0 (8) = 1 »S„' - 1 »Pi' 'I 

247-9 Vl »So' = 147118-8 

*67460-9 (6) ^ 1 iS„' - 1 J 


While this assignment of terms should perhaps be regarded as provisional, 
the correlation with the corresponding theoretical terms may be considered 
satisfactory. The identification of the 1 ^P/ tormseen\s to be beyond question, 
and evidence in favour of tlic suggested identification of 2 is afforded by its 
combinations with 1 ®F' and 1 *D. Thus 

2 »D*' = 74235 -10 2 ‘D^' = 74236 -10 2 -= 74235 - J 0 

1 sPj' = 62274-90 1 HV = 62334-32 J = 61384-32 


Calcd. 21960-20 
Obsd. 21959-82 ( 5 ») 


21900-78 22860-78 

21900-74 (In) 22860-74(0) 


These combinations would not be appropriate to either 1 ^Pj or 2 hSj', which 
belong to the same group of levels arising from the electron configuration 
(23 \). It will be observed that the suggested 2 term is larger than either 

of the 1 ^D' or 2 terms of the same group, and would accordingly not follow 
the more general rule that a term of greatest multiplicity is the deepest of a 
group. Extrapolation by a Kydberg table gives 1 about 214,000, while 
the extrapolated value of 1 ’P is considerably smaller. There are, however, 
theoretical reasons for supposing that I ^P must bo the deepest term of the 
spectrum, and it is probable that these simple extrapolations do not lead to the 
correct relative values of the deepest terms. A small negative correcting term 
(say, 0 - 012 /m) in the formula for ^Dg', and a somewhat larger negative term 
(say, 0-236/m) in that for ^P, would suffice to make both 1 ’'P and 1 ^D,' larger 
than 214000, with 1 ^P > 1 ’D'. There would be nothing unusual in such cor* 
recting terms, but, as already pointed out, the question as to which is actually 
the deepest term of the spectrum cannot be settled until more detailed observa* 
tions have been made in the region beyond X 830. 

In the assignment of the 1 ^P^ and 2 terms, Htmd’s rule for the deeper 


* From Bowen and Ingram’s measures. 
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term was applied in the first instance. Adopting 2 ^ 60572*6, a simple 

Rydberg extrapolation gives 1 = 146060, which at once indicates the strong 

pair of lines at 67213*0, 57460*9 as I — 1 and 1 respec¬ 

tively, The terms may accordingly be represented by the formula 

wiSo' = 4R/[m + 0*655626 f 0-071230/m]* 

which is again remarkable for the small value of the correcting term. Extra- 
]>olation by this formula gives 3 ^Sy' =32406*6, but the corresponding com¬ 
binations with 1 ^P/ and 1 ®Pi' have not been found. 

So far as the above observed combinations are involved, 2 ^Sy' might have 
been interchanged with 1 ^P^. But if 1 ^Pj 64634) were to bo taken as 2 ^Sy', 
the extrapolated value of the deepest term of this type would be about J 70000, 
and a pair of lines with separation 247 • 7 would have been expected in the region 
about V 80000. The fact that no such lines have been observed, although well 
within the range of observation, is strong evidence that the 2 ^Sy' and 1 ^Pj 
terms have been correctly allocated. 

The 1 ^P"' term indicated above has been chosen as such in consideration of 
its appropriate magnitude. 

Attention should be directed to the fact that in the above scheme, some of 
the combinations which are possible according to the familiar selection rules 
do not appear in the spectrum. Thus, there are no indications of 1 ^P,' — 2 
or of 1 ®Py' — 1 ^Pj, 1 ^^2 — 1 ^Pi- Corresponding lines in the analogous 
spectrum of Sil are also weak or missing. While this may throw some doubt 
on the identification of the singlet terms in question, there is apparently no other 
evidence of the existence of such terms as theory indicates. 

Other combinations involving singlet terms already mentioned are as follows : 
1 - 1 iP/" == 21227*98 (1) 

nPi - 1 iP/" -- 16908*28 (3) 

Additional combinations were identified by trial of extrapolated values, 
namely 

2'Sy' - 2iPi' = 19686*30(2)^ 

2 ID/ - 2 iP/ == 33247*67 (7) U^P/ = 40987*42 
liPj -2^P/ = 23646*16 (3) J 

Two other possible combinations, suggested by a consideration of the probable 
magnitudes of the 1 'Fy' and 1 terms are as follows :— 

2 ID/ - 1 IF/ = 22067*08 (5) 1 ^F/ = 62168*02 ? 

2 >D/ - 1 iDa = 22480*60 (10) 1 'Dy = 61764*60 ? 

Numerous singlets remain unidentified. 
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Double Electron Transitions, 

Groups of lines, or inultiplets, have been found in which the separations have 
nothing in common with those of the terms already considered. It does not 
seem possible that these can form part of the theoretical scheme of terms due 
to the changing orbit of a single electron, and it is probable that they are to 
be attributed to simultaneous transitions of two electrons. The theoretical 
predictions for some of the terms which may arise in this way are shown in 
Table IV. 

Table IV.—Predicted Terms for Double Transitions. 


K 

li 


m 

e 

■ 

TeriDH. 

KhIi mated 
Hative 
values* 



2 

1 

(3.3.) 

a»8' 

0 



1 1 


(3, 3.) 

a»P',a*P' 

- 20000 



1 1 


(3i3,) 

a*D',a*D' 

- 42000 

H 


1 

1 

(3,4.) 


- .50000 



2 


(3.3.) 


42000 



1 1 


(3.3.) 

a *D, a»D. 

^04000 



2 


(3,3.) 

a a »P", a a 

- 86000 


The terms are dashed or undashed so as to conform with the selection rules 
for possible combinations with the terms of Table II. The first term of each 
class is indicated by the prefix a and the second by b. a a ^8'" and a 
for example, are the first of three different sequences of ^3' terhis, while a 
b are successive members of the same sequence. 

As no intercombinations with the previous set of terms have been found, the 
values of the above terms cannot yet be stated with any precision. Roughly 
approximate estimates of the differences between the different groups, however, 
may possibly be deduced from the values of the terms already known, and such 
estimates may be of use in indicating the ports of the spectrum in which com¬ 
bination groups of lines may be expected. For example, as shown in Table II, 
the configuration 2 ^ 3$ gives the 1 group of terms, while 2^ Sg gives the group 
beginning with 1 ’F'; so that, taking rough means, the work required to con¬ 
vert the 3, electron to Sg is represented by 70,000 — fi0,000 = 20,000. Similarly, 
referring to Table IV, the configurations 3| 3g and 3| Sg give the a ’P' and a 
groups respectively, and if the work required for the change from 3g to 3g 
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were the same as in the previous case, we should have a — a of the order 
of 20000. On account of the reduced screening efEect of the 3| electron as 
compared with the 2^, however, this difference would be increased, say to 
22000. Other differences for the term group.s have been estimated in a similar 
manner. 

In view of the uncertainty with regard to the 1 term, no attempt has been 
made to estimate the actual values of the double-transition terms. The esti¬ 
mated relative values given in the last column of Table IV are accordingly 
referred to a ^S' taken as zero. These will serve equally well in attempts to 
correlate observed multiplots with the theoretical terms. [Bowen’s value for 
1 ®P (see Addendum) suggests that a may be of the order of — 80000.] 

Throe multiplets which are inter-related are shown in Table V, with the 
types of ternm suggested by the above considerations. Besides these, there is 
a fairly strong isolated multiplet of rather nebulous lines beginning at X 2897 
(v = 34502), and probably another beginning at X 4073 (v = 24544); those 
have been named A and B respectively for convenience of roferenco. 


Table V.—Double Transition Multiplets. 



»*P,' a»P,' o»P,' 

-26769-10 66-^3 -26816-13 70 63 -26886>74 

«»s,' ^-aooo«-oo* 

24240-00(1) 56-03 24184-87(2) 70-61 24114-20(3) 

• AsMumod relative value. 


a TV a»D,' 

-4394«-r>3 53-89 -43892-64 43-13 -43849-51 

«*P,' ---28769 10 
ses3 1 
a'P,' ^-26815 18 
70’03 

a’P/ =>-29886 >74 

18090-41(2) 

56-33 

18077-29(4) 43-11 18034-18(3) 

70-59 70-67 

18060-67(5) 53-83 18006-70(3) 43 19 17063-51 (0) 

a*h\' =^-03173*80 
33*73 

a --63207*53 

40 62 
=-63248*06 

19227*17(00) 63-99 19281*10(2) 43-23 19324*30(2) 

33-74 33-82 

19260*91 (2) 54-07 19314*98 (3) 

40-Gl 

10301 *52 (5) 


MuUipUi A. 

34S4S-9 (6) 

91 I 

34567*8 (4) 167 9 34715*3 (4) 

55*3 54*4 

34502*5 (3) 16S-4 34000*9 (2) 79 4 


34740*3 (2) 
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Table V—(contmued). 

Mylliplei B. 

247:n *39 (5) 

192*59 

24544*80(2) 250*82 24775*02(4) 

51*77 

24723*85 (3) 107*17 24831 >03 fS) 


Addendum. 

Since the foregoing account of our work was completed, an important paper 
on the extreme ultra-violet spectra of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine 
has been publisharl by S. I. Bowen, of Prof. Millikan’s Laboratory, at Pasa* 
dena.* The work of Dr. Bowen is remarkable for the high resolution and 
precision of wave-lengths which have been attained in this difficult region, 
and for the classification of many of the lines of the elements in question at 
different stages of ionisation. In the case of NII, Dr. Bowen has amended the 
values of the 1 ®P' terms (3 A; P in his notation), and thence of some of the remain¬ 
ing terms, in the manner already explained in the present communication, 
and has identified the deep 1 ^P (a P) terms through their combination with 
1 ®P'. Thus, adopting the values of 1 from Table II, in place of 93000 
assigned to 1 ^Pj by Bowen, the multiplet 1 ®P — I *P' is as follows : 


Bowen'n a P-v 


1 *P« I *P, 1 »P, 

238716 84 238800 50 238850 


Bowen's 

3itP 



■p.' 

89937*3 



31*6 

^ 1 

*p,' 

^ 89905*7 



186*8 

.1 

•p/ 

89769*4 


148858 (2) 
29 

148804(2) 88 148887 (1) 

189 188 

*148943 (3) 149025 (2) 


*148943 (3) 


♦ Used twice. 


The term I ’P is thus shown to be greater than 210000, as we had anticipated, 
and although somewhat greater than expected, there can be little doubt that 
the term has been correctly identified. As already pointed out, the triplet 
1 — 1 *F' would also be expected near the above multiplet, but this does not 

appear in Bowen’s list, which, however, only includes lines classified by him. 

In the discussion of his observations, Bowen has shown the importance of 
a group of terms which arises when one of the 2 i electrons is displaced to a 2, 
orbit; that is (omitting the K electrons), from the configuration (2,) (2,)*, or 

*> ’ Phys. Rev..’ vol. 29, p. 231 (Feb. 1927). 

3 B 2 
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sjj^ in the notation adopted by Bowen. For this configuration the theoretical 
terms, distinguished by the prefix b, are 

»P, »D, »S, »D, =S, 

or, in the notation of the present paper, 

ip/, ^D, »S, »P', »D, ''S. 


To avoid confusion, the prefix 6 of Bowen will be replaced by p. 

In addition to the combinations given by Bowen, a few others have been 
noted among the lines occurring in our list (Table I). One of them provides 
an interesting check on the values of the fi ’D terms, and thence of 1 ’P. One 
of Bowen’s multiplets may be constructed as follows, wave-numbers in square 
brackets being calculated from the know’n separations of the 2 *P terms of 
Table II:-- 


Bowen's b J)-> 

146697-8 


S*I>, 

146697-0 

^10 4 

146007*4 

= tt8273*3 

^ 2»P, = 08238 1 
’*”*■*■ 6S‘4 1 

2»P, ^ 08179*7 

1 

78324 6(2) 
[AT-2] 
1783B9-71 
^66*41 
1784181] 

[0-81 

[0-8] 

78368-9 (3) 
[68-4J 
[78417-3] 

[-10-4] 

78427-7 (4) 

An additional multiplet from our own 

list of lines, taking values of 1 from 

Tabic 11, may similarly be represented 

as follows:— 




140596*8 

-0*5 

140696*3 

-106 

8'D, 

146606-9 

1 - 72324*2 

60 8 

1 ■D,' = 72263-4 
96*2 

l*D,' =. 72167 2 

74271-0(1) 

[60-8] 

[74332-4] 

I-0-6J 

1-0-51 

(74272-IJ 
[00*3] 
74332-9(2) 
[20-2] 
[74429-1] 

[-10-6] 

[-10-6] 

[74343-6] 
[96-2] 
74439-7 (3) 


It will be seen that there is a close agreement between the two sets of values 
of p *D, and the mean values may accordingly be adopted, namely:— 


P»D, = 146696«81 
p »D, = 146696-7 J 

P«D, = 146607-2 


Not resolved 
-lO’S 


These terms may next be used to obtain another set of values of 1 *Pm 
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through the combination 1 — |3 ’D. Using Bowen’s wave-numbers, with 

which OUT measures are in good agreement, the multiplet is as follows;— 


Bowen's 6 D-> 







I4(U9« 7 

0 

i4e69e-7 

-lO^S 

146607-2 

’l*P, ^ 238849-t 

Bowro’e ^ 11 p ^ 2387W-6 
“ ^ 84 3 

1 *P, = Sa871«-2 

92252 >4 (5) 
149^6] 
[92202-81 
[84^3] 
[92120-11 


92202*8 (7) 
82-7 

92120-1 (2) 

-137 

92100-4 (8) 


The values of 1 ’P thus obtained are in striking agreement with those derived 
directly from 1 ^P — 1 ^P' and clearly indicate the great accuracy of Bowen’s 
measures. 

Other combinations given by Bowen, using mean values for I ’P, are as 
follows:— 


Bowen's a P*> 

i*p, 

238715 6 

i*p, 

84-1 238799 7 

49S 

i*p, 

238849-5 

Bowen’■ 6 8; 6*8,- 83721 -4 

154905-5 (5) 

82-7 165078-2(6) 48-8 

155127 0 (4) 

ri»D, = 51408-4 
• n -{I*®! - -IISM-S 

1^1 •©, = 61354-0 
Curved 

[187307-2] 
[187331-3] 
[187361-8) 
187388 (3) 

[187391-3] 

[187116-4] 

187^1 (3) 

[18744MJ 


The agreement between the calculated and observed values of 1 ’P — 1 *D 
is as good as can be expected in this part of the spectrum, where I Angstrom unit 
represents about 360 units of wave-number. 

Another multiplet indicated by Bowen represents the combination 1 *P— ^ *P'. 
This involves the group of lines about X 916, in which our own photographs of 
the NII spectrum fail to show Bowen’s line at X 916'698 (8) (v ~ 109087*2). 
Bowen’s classification of this group may be represented as follows: 


Bowen*B a 

1»P, 


1-P, 


1-Po 


238715-6 

841 

238799*7 

49 8 

238849*5 

129625-0 

Bowen'i 

6P -029830-8 

109087-2 (8) 

81 0 

109174-7 (6) 

8 5 

109168*2 (6) 

49 4 

109217-6(6) 
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The absence of the line 109087 from our N11 spectrum throws considorable 
doubt on this identification of the ^ *F' terms, but some support is afforded by 
other combinations apparently involving which are not included in 


Bowen’s list, namely;— 

0 *P ' 

129025-0 


-5-0 

0 *P 

120630-0 

1 

2*P, 68273-3 

2»P, -- 08238-1 

[6]380’9] 



[01307-3] 
61305-0 (0) 

[01392*5] 

— - -1 

2*P, =. 08179-7 

..... . . ... ..1 



613W-6(l) 

[01450-9] 

0]447'0(1) 

l»8i' = 09963-7 

[69671-3] 



[69676-9] 

_ j 


6967r-9 (6) 

1 *0,' = 72824-2 

1 ‘D/ = 72263-4 

1 'D/ ^ 72167-3 

[57300-8]* 



[67306-41* 

[67367-2] 

67366-1 (2) 
[67463-3]t 


• Miwked by N167298-1. 
tMwked by Nil 67460-0. 


The calculated wave-numbers of possible lines are enclosed in square brackets, 
and it will be seen that there is a fair agreement with the observed values. It 
should be noted, however, that a singlet term, which mi^t be ^ *Pi', would 
represent the observations almost equally well. Observations of these lines in 
l|igher orders of the grating will probably throw further light on the characters 
of the above mnltiplets. 


In continuation of a previous investigation of the spectrum of ionised nitrogen 
(N11), observations have been made over the range X 6886 to X 830. Of 340 
lines recorded in this region, about one-half have now been classified; and of 
the remaining lines more than 100 are very faint. The spectrum is built up 
from triplet and singlet terms, the absolute values of which have been deter¬ 
mined, with the aid of a sequence of three *F' — *F mnltiplets. 

The scheme of terms deduced from the Heisenberg-Hund themy of complex 
spectra has greatly facOitated the analysis of the spectrum, and the results are 
in excellent agreement with the theory. Of the 19 deepest terms predicted 
by the theory for transitions of a single electron, complex terms being counted 
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OB ono, all but one have been identified. The term PPq recently identified by 
Bowen from a inultiplet at X 671, is probably the deepest, its value being 238850, 
corresponding to an ionisation potential of 29*5 volts, 

A few multi plots which appear in the spectrum are attributed to double 
electron transitions. 

The authors are indebted to Mr. E. W, H. Selwyn for some excellent photo¬ 
graphs taken with the vacuum spectrograph, and to Mr. R. H. Fowler and 
Mr. D. R. Hartree for valuable guidance on certain theoretical questions, 

DESCRIPTIOX OK PLATES 47 amUS. 

Plate 47.—^This is intended to give a general vicM- of the spectrum of NII between X 6600 
and X 3000, The photographs were taken with a glass si)ectrograph of moderate dis¬ 
persion. It should bo noted that the short lines at the bottom of the first strip repre¬ 
sent a comparison spectrum of iron. Lines due to N III or to a slight impurity of 
oyagon are indicated, as are also the weak bands due to nitrogen (6), 

Plate 48.—(a, 6) Nitrogen vacuum tube, quartz speotrograph, X 3000—X 2300. Weak 
discharge, favouring development of N11. (c) Nitrogen tube, vacuum spectrograph, 
X 2200-X1650 ; Ist order only. Shows some lines of N III in addition to the lines of 
NII. (d) Nitrogen tube, X 2200 -X 1650 in Ist order, and X 1100~X825 in 2nd order, 
(e) Same as (d), but with stronger discharge. (/) Enlargement of 2 *P — 2 ’D group 
X 2520-X 2524. (g) Group at X 5007,3rd order 10-feet ooncave grating, showing resolu¬ 
tion of X 5001. (A) Enlargement of 2 — I'D group, X 5928-X 5961, Ist order 10-fcct 

grating. 
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The Rigidity of Solid Unimdecular FUme. 

By H. MouQum and E. K. Bidbal. 

(Communicated by G. I. Taylor, F.R.S.—Received December 8, 1926.) 

1. IrUroduction, 

On evaporation at low temperatures of a benzene solution of palmitic or 
stearic acid on the surface of water an apparently solid film is left. The 
experiments of I. Langmuir and N. K. Adam have shown that these films are 
unimolecular in character, and inasmuch that they possess a fairly well defined 
melting point, although this varies with the acidity of the underlying solution, 
we may regard these films as unimolecular sheets of orientated solid acid. 
Anyone who examines these films even superficially cannot fail to notice their 
exceptional strength, all the more extraordinary when we consider their extreme 
thinness. Whikt the compressibility of such films, a property which can be 
readily determined by examination of the slope of the force area curve obtained 
with the well-known Langmuir trough apparatus, does not present any unusual 
features, being of the order anticipated for a hydrocarbon, yet we may expect 
that the coefiicient of rigidity will be unexpectedly high. It seemed a matter 
of some importance to attempt to measure the rigidity of such films, by apply¬ 
ing a suitable torque and determining the displacements effected, a method 
suggested to us by Prof. G. I. Taylor. 

In our preliminary experiments we endeavoured to employ a simple static 
method of placing a disc at the centre of a large circular film and applying 
torsion by means of a torsion head and wire on the disc to which a mirror is 
attached. We have to express our thanks to Prof. G. I. Taylor for the loan 
of an excellent and finely-calibrated head for this purpose. After numerous 
attonpts with various modifications of the method we were reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to abandon it. The results were invariably the same; on applying a 
small torque to the disc no motion was visible on the image of the mirror attached 
to the disc. If the torque be increased the film is ruptured and the disc breaks 
loose and slips, generally forcing itself entirely from attachment to the film. 
Even with discs coated with wax or corrugated and milled on the circular edge 
no better results were obtained. Evidently the grip on the disc being only of 
one molecule thick is not sufficient to hold the slightest movement on the 
part of the shearing disc. 
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2. Experimental Method, 

The following method was then devised which enabled us to apply indirectly 
a tangential force to each point on the whole surfac^e of the him. It consisted 
essentially of rotating a disc immediately under the surface of the film, thereby 
exerting a drag on it through the intermediary of the viscosity of the water. 

Two experimental difficulties in this experiment had to be overcome. It 
was found advisable to rotate the disc by means of a rotating spindle through 
the centre, as any superflxious mechanism in the body of the water greatly 
increases the risk of contamination of the water surface. The disc with its 
spindle being of solid brass was easily kept clean, and the introduction of the 
spindle produced no appreciable error in the results. To eliminate any direct 
drag that might be caused by the spindle it was coated with a thin coating of a 
high boiling point non-spreading paraffin oil, and as an added precaution a 
small wire was passed round it in order to form a ring of free surface around the 
spindle, and thus to prevent any possible chance of sticking before each experi¬ 
ment. The other problem was to fasten the edge of the film securely to the 
edge of the round porc;eIain dish employed. This adhesum could be effected 
in one of two ways. A satisfactory union was obtained by coating the sides 
of the dish with solid j>araffin freed from capillary active impurities, and intro* 
ducitig the film forming solid in the form of a benzene solution. The slight 
excess of benzene on the surface partially dissolves some of the solid paraffin 
on the edge of the vessel, and on evaporation firmly attaches to it the main 
area of the unimolecular film. This method presented a serious difficulty in 
that it took an extremely long time for the film to acquire its maximum rigidityj 
constant values could only be obtained in some cases at the end of the second 
day after evaporation of the benzene. It appears probable that the elimina¬ 
tion of the last traces of benzene from the underlying water and from the 
interstices between the orientated hydrocarbon chains by evaporation is in 
reality a very slow process. The method finally adopted was the more simple 
one of raising the temperature of the water above the melting point of the fatty 
acid used, which was present as a small crystal on the water surface and tdlowing 
it to solidify after it had formed the unimolecular film whilst in the liquid 
state. The experimental arrangement is depicted in fig. 1. 

The apparatus consisted essentially of a porcelain glazed circular beaker 
14 cm. in diameter provided with lagging, a small glass enclosed regulator 
controlled heating coil and constant level arrangement. The rotating disc 
10 cm. in diameter provided with a stout 1-cm. spindle was rotated underneath 
the surface of the liquid in the beaker at a constant speed. The drive was 
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effected by means of a geared down electric motor running under conditions of 
controlled power consumption. 

The distance between the water surface and the revolving disc is measured 



by means of a spherometer, the disc being levelled with the aid of glass floats 
on the water surface and suitable levelling screws. In the experiments it was 
found convenient to separate the surface of the water on which the film is 
spread from the revolving disc by about 1-5 mm. The method of conducting 
an experiment is as follows. After thorough cleansing of all the apparatus the 
<lish is filled with N/KKK) hydrochloric acid prepared from grease-free and 
freshly boiled* distilled water. The rotating disc is lowered underneath the 
free siurface of the water on which is now placed a small crystal of the acid under 
investigation. The crystal is allowed to melt by raising the temperature i>f 
the water, and on cooling a rigid unimolcculax film of the acid is formed on the 
free surface of the water and is found to be frozen firmly to the sides of the 
vessel. Care is taken not to have too great an excess of the fatty acid present 
as the numerous islands thus formed materially increase the rigidity of the whole 
layer. As has already been indicated in order to obtain reliable results it is 
necessary to ensure a free spindle, a continuous adhesion of the film on to the 
edge of the vessel and finally a uniform unbroken and uncontaminated film. 

The speed of the rotating disc and the depth of immersion are governed by 
the necessity of ensuring a sufficiently slow speed not to cause excessive tur¬ 
bulence at the edges or create a parabolic depression of the water surface, and 
at the same time to obtain a reasonable displacement which is well within the 
elastic limits of the film, that is, it returns to zero after stopping the shearing 
force. Displacements were measured by observing small dust particles on the 
surface of the film through a microscope provided with an eye-piece containing 

* If unboiled water be employed bubbles of gas disengaged during the subsequent eleva¬ 
tion of the temperature readily fracture the films. 
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a graduated scale of 1 division = 0-10 mm. When the disc is stopped tlu‘ 
particle under observation springs back to its initial position when the elastic 
limit has not been exceeded. These displacements m\tst be observed within 
a reasonable period, otherwise there is a slight permanent distortion finally 
produced. In fact, wrinkling and actual fracture of the film can be observed 
if the speed of the disc be too great for any length of time. 


lb Calculation of Displacetnrnts, 

The formal relationship between the angular velocity of the disc, 12, the vis¬ 
cosity of the water, v), the depth of immersion of the rotating disc, of radius, 
a, and the displacement of the particle, 8, at a distance, r, from the axis of the 
spindle can be obtained in the following manner. 

If the speed of the disc be so slow that there i*xists no outward pressure 
gradient in the plane of the film itself the traction F excrtwl on a point of the 
film at a distance, r, from the centre due to the rotation of the disc will be 

A 

This yields a torque 

h 


on a ring of radius, r, and breadth, dr, and a total torque 

h Jii 2A 


If the film is to remain fixed there must be an equal and opposite torque appliiKl 
to it, either concentrated at the centre or spread uniformly over the edge. In 
cither case it is clear that the strain is a simple shear expressed by 




where 8 is the displacement. 


The corresponding strain component is 


where (t is the coefficient of rigidity. 

If Pf,. is the stress per unit length in a tangential direction at a point r, 0 
the equilibrium of the ring of radius r and breadth requires 

- ^(27Cf^p..,)df = 

at n 

or 

27tr*p,,, •= — j -)- constant. 

n 4 
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When the restraining torque is distributed over the edge, as in our apparatus, 
the constant must be zero, since p,,* must be finite at the centre, 


Pr.* = t"' 


±/s\ ^ _ Oaf 

drVrJ h 4’ 


hence 

ii 


dr\ 

,rl 4tp. 

and 

_ 

+ constant, 

r 

8A{* 

whence 

8=- 

-ikr» + Cr, 

when r = a, 8 = 0 hence 

8(iA 


It may be observed that 8 is a maximum when o* = 3r* or r = 0*68. 


( 1 ) 


Experimental Results, 

In the following tables are given the values of [l for palmitic and stearic 
acids both determined at 293° K. calculated mth the aid of equation (1). 


Palmitic acid. 
n rr 0 0101 a 5-0 cm. 


Stearic acid. 

q = O'OIOI a » 6*0 cm. 


'2w 

^ st>rs. 
A 

A **m. 

r cm. 




A cm. 

r cm. 

3 cm. 

M 

dynes/cm. 

12 

in 

4 

0 02 

9*76 

16 

0*16 

4 

0 011 


8 

Kb9 

4 

0*032 

9*7 


0*15 

4 

0*009 


0 

BBS 

4 

0*041 

9*6 

11 

0-20 

4 

0*012 


18 

0-19 

4 

0 008 


16 

0*20 

4 

0*009 


12 

0*19 

4 

0*012 

10*2 

22 

0-2U 

4 

0*007 


7 

0*19 

4 

0*020 

10*6 

12 

0*21 

3*6 

0-012 


11 

8 

0 16 
016 

4 . 

0-015 

0-024 

11*3 

10*0 






4 




Mean 

10-27 

10 

0*184 

3*4 

0*016 

9*7 






7 

0*184 

3*4 

0-024 

9*6 






8 

0-184 

3*4 

0-026 

9*2 






11 

0*10 

3*5 

0-042 

8*0 






15 

010 

3*6 

0-023 










Mean 

9*8 







* Owing to the fact that there ia a hole in the middle of the film of radius a through which 
the spindle passes a small correction term is necemsaiy in this equation, the complete form 
of which ia 

5?./aV- 


aV — r® 4-1 • 


Since t ia only 0*5 cm. the correction lies within the experimental errors of the method. 
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The variation in the displacement 8 with the distance r from the centre of 
the disc is shown on the adjoined curve where also the theoretical curve obtained 
with the aid of equation (1) is shown for comparison. 

Evidently all the conditions required by equation (1) are not quite satisfied 



in the experiments for the experimental curve is not quite a cubic. The main 
factors causing these divergences are the small size of the disc which makes it 
difficult to observe small variations of displacement in the region of the maxi¬ 
mum, and also the fact that the radius of the dish is 2 cm. greater than that of 
the rotating disc. This last divergence was intentional bec«tuie it was shown 
by experiment that this apace is necessary to neutralise the inevitable stray 
currents formed on the edge of the disc and along the sides of the dish, the 
effects of which are not readily calculated. It was found that some slight dis¬ 
placements were observable past the edge of the disc but these ceased 
within 1 cm. from the periphery. A smaller dish, even 1 cm. larger 
the dian was found to be unsuitable since crinkling of the film due 
to some abnormal current along the sides of the dish immediately broke the 
ad he «icn of the film to the sides of the dish rendering observations impossible. 

The variations in the coefficients of rigidity p for stearic and palmitic acids 
with the temperature are shown in fig. 3. 

The temperature coefficients are those anticipated for a waxy substance in 
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that the rigidity decreases rapidly with increase of temperature when approach* 
ing the melting point. The films, however, appear to remain in the state of 



plastic solids right up to the melting point at which temperature they break 
up sharply and begin to rotate with the disc. 

The rigidity constant p, obtained with the aid of equation (1) might be con¬ 
sidered as related to the coefficient of rigidity n of a solid and the film thickness; 
if this constant p. expressed in dynes per centimetre be divided by the film 
thickness x in centimetres we obtain the true constant of rigidity p/z — n in 
dynes/cm.*. 

The lengths of the acids in their orientated posture as derived by 1. Langmuir 
in his experiments are 24 A and 25 A respectively for palmitic and stearic acids. 
From these values the length of the carboxyl groups which are immersed in and 
solvated with the water, and thus do not contribute to the rigidity, have to be 
subtracted. The actual length of the head is unknown, but on the assumption 
that it is regular in shape we may take the length equal to the breadth of ca. 
4 A, giving a total length of hydrocarbon chain in adhesion of 20 A for palmitic 
and 21 A for stearic acid. 

We thus obtain for the rigidity of the two acids, 

9*84 

for palmitic add n = 20 i6~* “ ^7“®* percm.*, 

for stearic acid n = 2i^io~* “ ^7™® per 

these values, practically identical for the two aoids, may be compared with 
8,000 kgm. wt./mm.' or 7*6.10^ dynes per cm.* for iron, and an approximate 
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value of I * 6.10’’ dynes per cm.* for rubber. We may likewise observe that the 
ratio of the coefficient of compressibility to that of rigidity for these unimolecular 
solid films is from N. K. Adam’s measurements for the former quantity equal to 
W or 80:1. 

Summary. 

The rigidity of unimolecular films of {talmitic and stearic acids on water have 
been determined. It is shown that the rigidity constants are almost identical 
for the two acids and equal to 4 ■ 9.10* dynes per cm.* at 90° C. The tempera¬ 
ture coefficients of the rigidities have been measured au<l shown to be of a 
character anticipated for waxy solids. 


Doppler Effects and Intensities of Lines in the Molecular 
Spectrum of Hydrogen Positive Rays, 

By M. C. Johnson, M.A., M.Sc., Assistant Lecturer in Physics, University 

of Birmingham. 

(Communicated by S. W. J. Smith. F.R.S.—Received February 9,1927.^ 

1 . Introduaion. 

It is known from the work of Fulcher, Merton, Richardson, and others, 
that definite groups of lines in the secondary spectrum of hydrogen are 
strengthened in certain types of discharge. The interpretation of these pheno¬ 
mena in terms of specific molecular excitations has been begun by Richardson,* 
on the basis of his classification of associated groups into bands. 

In the present paper the grouping of lines in the secondary spectrum is 
studied by longitudinal observation of positive rays in hydrogen. The optical 
spectrum of positive rays may be used in the following ways to contribute 
to the elucidation of the mechanisms of this spectrum. Firstly, the grouping 
of lines when excited by the impact of positive ions falling through a potential 
of several thousand volts can be examined. This can be compared with the 
grouping due to the impact of electrons at low voltages comparable with the 
ionisation potentials, and with the grouping in the Ueisslw tube spectrum. 
Secondly, a large Doppler effect appears in the Balmer lines when the positive 


* * Rqy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, voi. Ill, p. 751 (1929). 
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rays are photographed longitudinally. From this can bo determined what 
proportion of the atomic spectrum is carried by neutralised positive rays, and 
what proportion is excited in the stationary gas by the impact of positive ions. 
Further, it is possible to decide in some cases which of the Balmer line carriers 
have been free atoms in the positive rays stream, and which are recently dis¬ 
sociated molecular positive rays. These proportions are found to vary along 
the Balmer series. They can thus be related to the intensity grouping of the 
adjacent regions of the molecular spectrum. Thirdly, previous investigators 
of the secondary hydrogen spectrum in positive rays have, with one exception, 
agreed there is no Doppler effect in that spectrum. The exception is Rau, 
who by an ingenious indirect method showed eight extremely faint com¬ 
ponents.* In the present work some further Doppler components have been 
found, and the intensity indicated below which any other components must 
lie. Evidence is thus obtained as to which of the lines in the secondary spec¬ 
trum are mainly due to the excitation of stationary molecules, and which are 
carried by neutralised positive rays. This can be compared with the phenomena 
of the Richardson electron discharges, for which other evidence is available as 
to the mode of excitation.t 

2. ExperimerUal. 

The luminosity behind the perforated cathode of a positive ray tube is very 
faint compared with the usual sources of light in spectroscopy. Hence the 
positive ray photography of the 1200 lines in Merton and Barratt’s list$ is 
quite out of the question. The 150 or so lines here discussed were obtained by 
exposing up to 19 hours with a form of positive ray apparatus developed for 
other work. This apparatus and its technique have been described in detail in 
previous papers.§ The cylindrical positive ray tube of the Wien type was 
found to show a comparatively strong secondary spectrum after gassing and 
pumping for about two weeks. During this time the only admissions were 
through a hot palladium tube. The apparatus would stand 20 hour exposures 
under perfectly constant conditions when run at an optimum pressure corre¬ 
sponding to a dark space of about 7 cm., a current of about 1 milliampere, 
and a fall of potential in the dark space of about 4000 volts. Larger currents 
or higher voltages invariably caused unsteadiness, leading to collapse, even 
though both electrodes were water-cooled. 

* ' Ann. d. Phymk,' vol. 73, p. 270 (1024). 
t Loe, cil. and ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo,,* A, vol. 100, p. 062 (1024). 
t ‘ PhU. Trans.; vol. 222, p. 300 (1022). 

I M. C. Johnson, * Proo. Phys. Scm.,* vol. 38, p. 324, and voi. 30, p. 26 (1020). 
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A six-prism Evershed solar spectrograph was iiscd, being of great light 
economy, and the whole apparatus was built up in a thermostatic chamber. 
Many spectrograms were taken on plates of different types suited to the 
different regions of the spectrum. Mc^asureinents were made with a Watson 
micrometer microscope, on thi>8« platf^s for wliich electrical and gas conditions 
had remained constant throughout the exposure. In each case comparison 
photographs of a (Jeissler hydrogen tube were secured above and below the 
positive ray spectrum. 

Although the intensity grouping is very different in the positive rays from 
that of a Geissler tube, about 66 lines coidd be recognised at sight. With these, 
dispersion curves were drawn for each plate from Merton and Barratt's list. 
The curves were on a large enough scAle to measure all fainter lines and possible 
Doppler components, generally to within 1/4 or 1/2 A.U, Identification was 
then made from Merton and Barratt, supplemented by the lists of Tanaka,* 
Allibone,*!’ and Deodhar.J Possible ambiguity in the case of components was 
checked by impurity lists. 

3. MemuremciUs, 

The measurements are tabulated as follows. The first column gives the 
wave-length of the positive ray line in air, in I. A.U. from the standard tables, 
the next the estimated positive ray intensity, and the third the intensity in 
Merton and Barratt’s Geissler tube. The fourth column gives the Richardson 
classification where a line belongs to the Q branch of liis associated bands.§ 
The letters P, L, II, C indicate Fulcher and low and high pressure and con¬ 
densed discharge characteristics from Merton and Barratt. The other standard 
characteristics were examined but not found to bear any relation to the 
positive ray grouping. The remaining columns give corresponding data for 
those lines whose absence from the positive rays is conspicuous. Only those 
marked as of intensity 4 and upwards are reproduced, as many fainter lines 
would not bo expected in the very faint positive ray light, and their absence 
could not he taken as significant. For the blue region fainter Mcifcon and 
Barratt lines are also included, as no strong lines appear. Lines marked T, 
A, D are from the lists of Tanaka, Allibone, and Deodhar respectively, and are 
not in Merton and Barratt. Lines whose Q denomination is in brackets are 
those included by Richardson as possibly covering band lines, 

* ‘ R<^, Soo. Proo./ A, vol. 108, p. 692 (1926). 
t ‘ Boy. Soo. Proc,,’ A, vol. 112, p. 196 (1926). 
t ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 420 (1926). 
f ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo.,’ A, vol. 113, p. 368 (1926). 
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4. The Doppler Effect in the Molecular Spectrum. 

The following lines are recorded by Ran as having very faint Doppler com¬ 
ponents detectable by his method. 

4723 4634 4673 4668 

He also records four lines in the violet beyond the limit of the present photo¬ 
graphs. This limit was set by the increasing complexity of the intensities in 
the violet, compared with the standard lines. 

In the present work careful examination was made of the limiting intensity 
below which any components must fall, if existent. The faintest lines detect¬ 
able are of intensity 1, The preceding table indicates that, for 4673 there 
is no component down to one-sixth of the undisplaced intensity, which cannot 
be identified in the comparison lists. For 4634 no component down to one- 
seventh is possible. Rau’s 4723 is one of the strong Merton and Barratt lines 
listed here as absent from the positive rays. 

4668, on the other hand, appears at first sight to have a component of 
strength 6. Check exposures repeatedly made of this region make it necessary 
to suggest that this is not a violet component of 4568, but a red component 
of 4661. In these check exposures the accelerating potential was varied (»ver as 
wide a range as the limits mentioned in para. 2 would allow. The position of the 
line was found to vary, the higher voltage driving it further from 4561 towards 
the red. This renders impossible the more familiar alternative of a violet 
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component to 4568, as recorded by Ran. The following quantitative data are 
taken from two plates. The velocities are calculated for an molecule with 
a single charge. 

Volts. « = V2eV/*» cm./sec. v = cdX/X cm./sec. 

3900 6.16 X lOM ..65 X Wl 

2600 5.02 X 10'J 1-32 X VO' I 


The accuracy is not high on these faint plates, but the rough agreement in 
the ratios adds plausibility to the unusual suggestion of a red component 
in a spectrum whose other Doppler effects arc to the violet. The difference 
between observed and calculated velocities indicates that a larger molecule 
than Hj might be concorned. No theory of this difference can be attempted 
in the absence of any knowledge of the electron capture and loss conditions 
for molecules. Large differences in the corresponding atomic velocities are 
discussed in a previous paper.* 

It should be noted that instead of 4561 the source of this component might 
possibly be the faint 4560*20 or 4558*50 which are in the region over which it 
might move. 4561 is the most probable since it alone appears in the com{>ariBon 
spectrum. The comparison tube was chosen for its closer resemblance to the 
jTOsitive rays than other Geissler tubes. 

This displaced line is broader than the undisplaced line, which is hardly seen 
except in the comparison spectrum. Possibly it represents some unknown 
perturbation varying in this manner with the potential. If not, there ore two 
alternatives, (a) The line is carried by a neutral molecule which had tem¬ 
porarily captured an additional electron in the cathode slit. This would be 
the H" of the parabola analysis of positive rays, (6) The line is carried by an 
ionised molecule which had gained its positive charge behind the cathode, 
and was hence attracted back towards the entrance to the discharge tube. 
The latter explanation is unlikely, as so many ionised molecules are moving 
from the discharge tube that a corresponding, but stronger, violet displacement 
should also be seen. 

Four other probable Doppler components were observed in the secondary 
spectrum. 

ii. The line 4420 is displaced to the violet of its comparison spectrum. The 
displacement is of the order of 2 A.U., and might mean that the faint 4418*67 
was present and 4420*29 absent in the positive rays, and vice versa in the com¬ 
parison spectrum. But in the clearest plate the displacement is broadened 


• ‘ Proc. Phys. Soo./ vol. 39, p. 26 (1926). 
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up to 4 A.U. froui 4420, which makes the Doppler explanation more probable. 
If this is correct, the undisplaced line is extremely faint compared with its 
strength in the comparison spectrum. 

iii. The line 4517 has a faint haze to the violet, beginning at 3 A.U. and ending 
beyond 7 A.U. from 4517 in the clearest plate. In this case the undisplaced 
line itself is visible and is about twice the intensity of the component. The 
indefinite ending of the haze makes it impossible to say more than that it 
probably extends beyond the limit iinjjosed by the velocity which H3 could 
acquire. 

iv, and v. Very much clearer are two other Doppler components in the 
red region. In each case there is a strong line agreeing with the comparison 
spectrum, together with a broad displaced component to the violet, covering 
several A.U. The intensities and displacements are as follows. The line 
beyond Ha is taken from Allibone and is also in Deodhar, being beyond the 
range of Merton and Barratt’s list. The Doppler velocity is calculated at the 
furthest extension of the displaced line and at the point of its maximum 
intensity. 


Wave-length. 

Intensity. 

cr/X/X (furthest). 

od X/X (max. intensity). 

6589-05 

8 



Component 

10 

5*0 X lO^cm./soc. 

3*2 X 10’crn./sec. 

6532-62 

7 



Component 

10 

4-1 X 10^ cm./sec. 

3*3 X 10" crn./sec. 


Ha has so strong a compt^nent that the image is over-exposed, and com¬ 
parison with it cannot be accurately made. For H^ on a plate taken at 3900 
volts the furthest (extension is clearer, and it is found that 

cdX/X == 6*3 X 10’ crn./sec. 

The maximum possible velocity is calculated for lines on these two plates by 

the formula _ 

V = VSeVTw, 

Hj at 3650 volts 8-31 X 10" crn./sec.; at 3900 volts 8• 72 X lO'cm./sec. 

Ha „ 5-87 X W „ „ 6*16 x 10^ „ 

Hg „ 4-80 X 10^ „ „ 5 04 x 10" 

From these data it is probable that the Balmer moving scries is carried by 
neutralised atoms which were already free atoms, and had not been incor¬ 
porated in molecules, when accelerated in the dark space. Blackett and 
Franck* have discussed the formation of Balmer lines from free atoms, and 
• ‘Z. f. Physik; vol. 34, p, 389 (1925). 
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from molecules by simultaneous dissociatioii and atomic excitation. The latter 
process is prevalent in the “ white hydrogen discharge, and is probably 
common in most (xcissler tubes. In the present work the value of calculated 
and observed positive ray velocities shows that the former, and not the latter, 
is the source of the displaced Balmer line. 

The carriers of (5580 were aenderated as Hg, but the carriers of 0533 would, 
if the ratio of observed to calculated maximum velocity is govonieil by the 
same laws as in the other lines, be Hj. 

6. Relation of the Charader of the Molecular S'pedrum to the Doppler Effect in 

the Atomic Spectrum. 

Analysis of the table of lin(»s present and absent in the j)Ositive ray spectrum 


shows definite kinship with the type of discharge whi(sh favours the develop¬ 
ment of the Fulcher and Richardson bands and low pressure lines. 

Present. Absent. 

nichardson Q lines ... . 

32 

14 

Fulcher lines 

24 

9 

Merton low pressure lines . 

03 

22 

Merton high pressure lines. 

27 

38 

Merton condensed discharge lines ,, 

25 

33 

Fulcher lines at high pres.sure (rare) 

. . 1 

3 


Together with this tendency to enhanced features of the Fulcher type, the 
positive rays show a vary rapid decrease of intensity along the Balmer series. 
Both these phenomena characterise Bichardson's First Type discharge, though 
the positive ray intensity of the first Balmer lines is relatively greater than 
in the Richardson spectrum. Thus the spectrum produced by the impact of 
high potential positive ions is more akin to that of the lowest potential electron 
impact than to that of the high potential Geisslcr discharge. It may also be 
compared with the excitation referred to by Richardson as the Third Typo, 
which occurs at high potentials and low pressures and is probably radiative. 

In the blue region the greatest departure of the positive ray from the Merton 
and Barratt spectrum is duo to the enhancing of lines not seen by them but 
listed by Tanaka. Now Tanaka used plates taken with a current density at 
least 25 times that in Merton and Barratt’s experiments. Current density is 
on expression which conceals any ultimate mechanism, as is suggested by the 
fact that the positive ray enhancement of Tanaka’s lines occurred with a current 
of 1 milliampere in a tube of several centimetres diameter. It must also be 
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noticed, in comparing conditions, that the positive ray tube was at a iar lower 
pressure than that at which either thermionic or Qeisslcr tubes are normally 
worlmd. 

The positive ray spectrum can be subdivided into three regions; (o) from 
H« to the gap in the Q lines beginning at 5880; (6) from the end of the gap at 
6660 to ; (e) from to the violet. It is then found that the presence 
and absence of Q lines shows a certain variation along the spectrum. 

Present. Absent. 

Region (a). 14 6 

.. (6). 10 4 

„ (c). 8 6 

This table may be compared with the relative intensity of undisplaced and 
displaced lines of the Balmer series. In strong lines this is difficult to estimate 
accurately. Approximate values are as follows:— 

Undisplaced intensity. Displaced intensity. 


Ha. 60 60 

Hjl. 20 12 

Hy. 6 1 


This suggests that conditions growing less favourable to the First Type dis¬ 
charge are associated here with conditions growing loss favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of Balmer lines by neutralisation of moving positive atoms. It may be 
noted that in Richardson’s Second Type discharge'*' the formation of Balmer 
lines by neutralisation is associated with great intensity for the higher quantum 
munbers. 


6. The Camera of the Spectra. 

The intensities tabulated for the positive ray lines show that, with the five 
exceptions discussed, the moving components in the secondary spectrum are 
invisible, and must be of intensity below 1 /n of the intensity of the undisplaced 
lines, n varies up to 10 in the various lines. We conclude that, with those 
exceptions, the secondary spectrum in the positive rays is due mainly to mole¬ 
cules which had not recently been p<Mitively charged. The spectrum is known 
to bo emitted by neutral molecules, but these might have been positive in front 
of the cathode. Such molecules would, after neutralisation, still show traces 
of their acceleration in the dark space. They would give rise to components 

* Kohaidson and Tsnaka, ‘ Boy. Soo. Froo.,* A, vol. 106, p. 602 (1924). 
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of intensity comparable with that of the undisplaced lines, as in the Balmer 
series. The principal source of the molecular spectrum in this particular dis¬ 
charge is hence either the absorption of radiation, or the impact of positive 
ions on stationary neutral molecules. 

The strength of the Fulcher and associated spectra in the positive rays is 
interesting on this account, as it is an example of their excitation under con¬ 
ditions different from those discussed by Richardson. In the low potential 
electron discharge Richardson gives strong evidence in favour of their excita¬ 
tion from molecules which have been ionised and recombined again. 

In regard to the problem of discriminating between IIj and H 3 in the 
secondary spectrum, a recent work’** puts forward evidence for the association 
of Hj with strength of Fulcher lines, though Richardson’s evidence points 
rather to H 2 . The strongest positive ray line possessing a Doppler component 
is 6689. This is shown in the present work to be carried by a molecule acceler¬ 
ated as H 2 . The next strongest is 6533, and is shown to be more probably 
due to H 3 . But the great intensity of their Doppler effects dissociates these 
two from the majority of the lines in the spectrum, and their carriers and excita¬ 
tion mechanisms are not to be connected with those of the other linos. It 
may be noticed, however, that the first of these is not a Q line, and is not included 
by Allibone in his red extension of the Fulcher spectrum. 6533, on the other 
hand, is a Q line. 

The present experiments point to H 2 rather than H 3 for the lines with no 
strong Doppler effect. It is difficult to conceive a process of formation of H 3 
in the stationary gas which gives the spectrum. The only visible reaction of 
this gas is to be struck by positive ions behind the cathode. It does not take 
part in the discharge at all, and it is in tlio discharge presumably that the 
formation of unstable molecules can take place. 

In conclusion, the evidence as to carriers in the positive ray discharge may be 
summed up as follows. With five exceptions the secondary spectrum is duo 
to stationary diatomic molecules which have not been recently ionised. The 
Balmer spectrum is partly due to excitation of free atoms and partly due to 
neutralisation of positively charged atoms which were already dissociated 
when in the dark space. The ratio of the former to the latter increases along 
the Balmer series. With this increase is associated a decrease of the Fulcher 
characteristics in the secondary spectrum. 

These conclusions indicate the contrast between the excitation processes in 
the positive rays and excitation processes in the two low voltage electron 

* Smyth and Biaacfleld, * Proc. Nat. Aoad. Sci.,' vol. 12, p. 443 (1926) 
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discharges elucidated by Richardson. In spite of these differences, the main 
aspect of the intensity grouping in the secondary spectarum of the positive 
ray stream is closer in appearance to that of the lowest voltage electron dis¬ 
charge than to other mech a nisms in which the hydrogen spectrum is shown. 

I am very grateful to Prof. S. W. J. Smith, F.R. 8 ., for encouraging those 
mq>eriments and allowing time and equipment for carrying them out. For 
instrument construction I am indebted to Mr. G. 0. Harrison. 


The Quantum Theory of Dispersion. 

By P. A. M. Dirac, St. Johu’a College, Cambridge; Institute for Theoretical 

Physics, Gottingen. 

(Communicated by R. H. Fowler, F.R.S.—Received April 4, 1927.) 

§ 1. Introduction and Sufmnary, 

The new quantum mechanics could at first be used to answer questions con¬ 
cerning radiation only through analogies with the classical theory. In Heisen¬ 
berg’s original matrix theory, for instance, it is assumed that the matrix elements 
of the polarisation of an atom determine the emission and absorption of radiation 
analogously to the Fourier components in the classical theory. In more recent 
theories* a certain expression for the electric density obtained from the quantum 
mechanics is used to determine the emitted radiation by the same formulee 
as in the classical theory. These methods give satisfactory results in many 
cases, but cannot even be applied to problems where the classical analogies 
are obscure or non-existent, such as resonance radiation and the breadths 
of spectral lines. 

A theory of radiation has been given by the author which rests on a more 
definite basis.f It appears that one can treat a field of radiation as a dynamical 
system, whose interaction with an ordinary atomic system may be described 
by a Hamiltonian function. The d}mamical variables specifying the field are 
the energies and phases of its various harmonic components, each of which 

* £. SchrOdinger,' Ann. d. Physik,* vol. 81, p. 100 (1026); W. Gordon, ' Z. f. Physik,’ 
vol. 40, p. 117 (1026); O. Klein, • Z. f. Physik,’ vol. 41, p. 407 (1927). 

t * Roy. Soo. Proc.,’ A, vol. 114, p. 243 (1927). This is referred to later by he. cit. 
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is effectively a simple harmonic oscillator. One must, of course, in the quantum 
theory take these variables to be q-numbers satisfying the proper quantum 
conditions. One finds then that the Hamiltonian for the interaction of the 
field with an atom is of the same form as that for the interaction of an assembly 
of light-quanta with the atom. There is thus a complete formal reconciliation 
between the wave and light-quantum points of view. 

In applying the theory to the practical working out of radiation problems 
one must use a perturbjition method, as one cannot solve the Schrodinger 
equation directly. One can assume that the term (V say) in the Hamiltonian 
due to the interaction of the radiation and the atom is small compared with that 
representing their proper energy, and then use V as the perturbing energy. 
Physically the assumption is that the mean life time of the atom in any state 
is large compared with its periods of vibration. In the present paper wc shall 
apply the theory to determine the radiation scattered by the atom, considering 
also the case when the frequency of the incident radiation coincides with that 
of a spectral lino of the atom. The method used will bo that in which one finds 
a solution of the Schrodinger equation that satisfies certain initial conditions, 
corres{K>nding to a given initial state for the atom and field. In general terms 
it may be described as follows ;— 

If V,„„ are the matrix elements of the perturbing energy V, where each 
suffix w orn refers to a stationary state of the whole system of atom plus field 
the stationary state of the atom being specified by its action variables, J say, 
and that of the field by a given distribution of energy among its harmonic 
components, or by a given distribution of light-quanta), then each gives 
rise to transitions from state n to state m*; more accurately, it causes the 
eigenfunction representing state m to grow if that representing state n is already 
excited, the general formula for the rate of change of the amplitude of an 
eigenfunction being! 


ih!2K,d^ = 




( 1 ) 


where is the constant amplitude of tlie matrix element V^n, and W„ is the 


* In loe. c^., § 6, it was in error assumesd that caused transitiona from state m to 
state », and consequently the information there obtained about an absorption (or emission) 
process in terms of the number of light-quanta existing before the process should really 
apply to on omission (or absorption) process in terms of the number of light-qusnta in exist¬ 
ence after the process. This ohango, of course, does not affect the results (namely the 
proof of Einstein's laws) which can depend on | y^n 1 * = I1 *• 
t Loc* cU,f equation (4). In the present paper h is taken to mean just Planok’s constant 
[instead of (2fr)~^ times this quantity as in 2oc. cU*] which is preferable when one has to deal 
much with quanta hv of radiation. 
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total proper energy of the state m. To solve these equations one obtains a 
first approximation by substituting for the a’s on the right-hand side their 
initial values, a second approximation by substituting for these a’s their values 
given by the first approximation, and so on. One or two such approximations 
will usually be sufficient to give a solution that is fairly accurate for times 
that are small compared with the life time, but may all the same be large 
compared with thelperiods of the atom. From the first approximation, namely, 

where denotes the initial value of a,,, one sees readily that when two states 
m and n have appreciably different proper energies, the amplitude gets 
changed only by a small extent, varying periodically with the time, on account 
of transitions from state n. Only when two states, m and m' say, have the same 
energy does the amplitude of one of them grow continually at the expense 
of that of the other, as is necessary for physically recognisable transitions to 
occur, and the rate of growth is then proportional to 

The interaction term of the Hamiltonian function obtained in 2oc. cit, [equation 
(30)] does not give rise to any direct scattering processes, in which a light- 
quantum jumps from one state to another of the same frequency but different 
direction of motion (i.e., the corresponding matrix element = 0). All 
the same, radiation that has apparently been scattered can appear by a double 
process in which a third state, n say, with different proper energy from m and 
m\ plays a part. If initially all the a’s vanish except then a„ gets excited 
on account of transitions from state by an amount proportional to 
and although it must itself always remain small, a calculation shows that it 
will cause to grow continually with the time at a rate proportional to 
Scattered radiation thus appears as the result of the two processes 
and one of which must be an absorption and the other an 

emission, in neither of which is the total proper energy even approximately 
conserved. 

The more accurate expression for the interaction energy obtained in §3 
of the present paper does give rise to direct scattering processes, whose effect 
is of the same order of magnitude as that of the double processes, and must 
be added to it. The sum of the two will be found to give just Kramers’ and 
Heisenberg’s dispersion formula* when the incident frequency does not coincide 
with that of an absorption or emission line of the atom. If, however, the 
incident frequency coincides with that of, say, an absorption line, one of the 
* Eramm and Hdsenbeig, ‘ Z. f. Physik/ voL 81, p. 081 (1925). 
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tenns in the Kramers-Heisenberg formula becomes infinite. The present 
theory shows that in this case the scattered radiation consists of two parts, 
of which the amount of one increases proportionally to the time since the inter¬ 
action commenced, and that of the other proportionally to the square of this 
time. The first part arises from those terms in the Kramers-Heisenberg formula 
that remain finite, with perhaps a contribution from the infinite term, while 
the second, which is much larger, is just what one would get from transitions 
of the atom to the upper state and down again governed by Einstein’s laws of 
absorption and emission. 

A diflSculty that appears in the present treatment of radiation problems 
should be here pointed out. H one tries to calculate, for instance, the total 
probability of a light-quantum having been emitted by a given time, one 
obtains as result a sum or integral with respect to the frequency of the emitted 
light-quantum that does not converge in the high frequencies. This difficulty 
is not due to any fundamental mistake in the theory, but comes from the fact 
that the atom has, for the ])urpose of its interaction with the field, been counted 
simply as a varying electric dipole, and the field produced by a dipole, when 
resolved into its Fourier components, has an infinite amount of energy in the 
short wave-lengths, owing to the infinite field in its immediate neighbourhood. 
If one does not make the approximation of regarding the atom as a dipole, 
but uses the exact expression for the interaction energy, then the fact that the 
singularity in the field is of a lower order of magnitude and remains constant 
is sufficient to make the series or integral converge. The exact interaction 
energy is too complicated to be used as a basis for radiation theory at present, 
and we shall here iise only the dipole energy, which will mean that divergent 
series are always liable to appear in the calculation. The best method to adopt 
under such circumstances is first to work out the general theory of any effect 
using arbitrary coefficients and then to substitute for these coefficients 
in the final result their values given by the dipole interaction energy. If one 
then finds that the series all converge, one can assume that the result is a correct 
first approximation; if, however, any of them do not converge, on must 
conclude that a dipole theory is inadequate for the treatment of that particular 
effect. We shall find that for the phenomena of dispersion and resonance 
radiation dealt with in the present paper, there are no divergent series in the 
first approximation, so that the dipole theory is sufficient. If, however, one 
tries to calculate the breadth of a spectral line, one meets with a divergent 
series, so that a dipole theory of the atom is presumably inadequate for the 
oorrect treatment of tliis question* 
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§ 2. Prelimimry FormulcB, 

We comidei the electromagnetic field to be resolved into its components 
of plane, plane-polarised, progressive waves, each comi)Oiient r having a definite 
frequency, direction of motion and state of polarisation, and being associated 
with a certain typo of light-quanta. (To save writing wo shall in future suppose 
the words “ direction of motion applied to a light-quantum or a component 
of the field to imply also its state of |K>larisation, and a sum or integral taken 
over all directions of motion to imply also the summation over both states of 
polarisation for each direction of motion. This is convenient becaxise the two 
variables, direction of motion and state of polarisation, are always treated 
mathematically in the same way.) For an electromagnetic field of infinite 
extent thore will bo a continuous three-dimensional range of these components. 
As this would bo inconvenient to deal with mathematically, we suppose it to be 
replaced by a largo number of discrete components. If there are a, components 
per unit solid angle of direction of motion per unit frequency range, we can 
keep Cf an arbitrary function of the frequency and direction of motion of the 
component r, provided it is large and reasonably continuous, and shall find 
that it always cancels from the final results of a calculation, which fact appears 
to justify our replacement of the continuous range by the discrete set. 

Wo can express in the form or,. =■- (Av,. Acor)**^, where Av^ can be regarded 
as the frequency interval between successive components in the neighbourhood 
of the comi)onent r, and Aco^ is in the same way the solid angle of direction 
of motion to bo associated with this component. The quantities Av,., Aco^ enable 
one to pass directly from sums to integrals. Thus if A is any function of the 
frequency and direction of motion of the component r that varies only slightly 
from one component to a neighbouring one, the sum of Av,. for all components 
having a specified direction of motion is 

S.,/, Av, = {3> 

and the mm of Acor for all components having a specified frequency is 

r«/. Aw, = j/f d(a,. (3'> 

Also the sum of/, for all components is 

S/,(«T,)-1 = S/, Av, Aw, = j/,iv,<iw,. (3") 
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If the number* of quanta of energy of the component $ varies only slightly 
from one component to a neighbouring one, one can give a meaning to the 
intensity of the radiation per unit frequency range. By supposing the dis¬ 
creteness in the number of components to arise from the radiation being confined 
in an enclosure (which would imply stationary waves and a special function a,) 
one obtainsf for the rate of flow of energy per unit area per unit solid angle 
per unit frequency range 

- N,Av;Vo^ (4) 

a result which may be taken to hold generally for arbitrary o, and progressive 
waves.J If only those coinpoiieiits with a specified direction of motion are 
excited, we have instead that the rate of flow of energy per unit area per unit 
frequency range is 

T„-N.Av.»/o». A(o.; (6) 

while if only a single component s is excited, wc have that the rate of flow of 
energy per unit area is 

I N,Av,“/c®. Aw. Av, — (6) 

In this last case the ajuplitude of the electric force has the value E given by 

E- = SttI/c = 87rN,Av//c»(T„ (7) 

and the amplitude a of the magnetic vector potential, when chosen so that the 
electric potential is zero, is 

a — cE/27cv^ ~ 2 (Av^'27tcffJ*N/- (8) 

§ 3 . The HamiUonian Ftinclion. 

We shall now determine the Hamiltonian function that describes the inter¬ 
action of the field with an atom more accurately than in he. cii. We consider 
the atom to consist of a single electron moving in an electrostatic field of 
potential <f>. According to the classical theory its relativity Hamiltonian 
equation when undisturbed is 

Vf + yv* -I- pr - (W + 4- = 0. 

SO that its Hamiltonian function is 

H W = c {mV + Vz + P/ + P.*}* “ ^ (9) 

* The rule given in loc. cU, that symbols representing c-number values for q-number 
variables should bo primed neod not always be observed if no confusion thus arises, as in 
the present case. 

t Loc. cU., 5 6, equation (28). 

t This is justified by the fact that one can obtain the result by an alternative method 
that does not rquire a finite enclosure, liamoly by using a quantum-meohanical argument 
similar to that of he, cii, (lower part of p. 259), applied to the case of discrete momentum 
values, 

3 D 
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If now there is a perturbing field of radiation, given by the magnetic vector 
potential k, chosen so that the electric scalar potential is zero, the 

Hamiltonian equation for the pertturbed system will be 


(p, + ^*.) +(yv + 3 ^) + 




which gives for the Hamiltonian function 


II r. W = C (wV + (p. + + (Pv + (P. + 

= c{[otV + p*“ + p/ -I- p,*] 4- [2c/c.(Pxic, + p^*„ + P,»f.) 

-1- C®/c- . + s® + *■»*)]}* — • 


By expanding the square root, counting the second term in square brackets [ ] 
as small, and then neglecting relativity corrections for this term, one finds 
approximately 

H — c [mV + p,* + p,* + p,*]‘ — + eje. (i/c, //*, + «.) 

H . (k,® + 

= Ho 4- c/c. (iK, + »>/£» 4- i^*i) 4- c'/2»nc®. K® 4- + S®), (10) 

where Hq is the Hamiltonian for the unperturbed system given by (9). When 
one counts the radiation field as a dynamical system, one must add on its proper 
energy SN^Vr to the Hamiltonian (10). 

According to the classical theory, the magnetic vector potential for any 
component r of the radiation is 

Kf = a, cos 2nQflh = 2 (Av,/27t<»,)*N,* cos 2n%jh (11) 

from (8), whore 0, increases uniformly with the time such that 6, = Av„ and 
is the variable that must be taken to be the canonical conjugate of N,. when the 
radiation field is treated as a dynamical system. The direction of this vector 
potential is that of the electric vector of the component of radiation. Hence 
the total value of the component of the vector potential in any direction, say 
that of the fc-azis, is 


cosa„ = 2 (A/27Tc)lS,cosa2r (v,/®,)* N,* cos 2n6,/A, (12) 


where a,, is the angle between the electric vector .of the component r and the 
z-axis! In the quantum theory, where the variables N,, 6,. are q-numbers, 
the expression 2N,^ cos 27c6,/A must be replaced by the real q-number 
_j. (jf^ 4 . j)»g-sir»r/* this change one can take over the 
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Hamiltonian (10) into the quantum theory, which gives, when one includes 
the term SN^v„ 

H = Ho + + eAV(2:t)ic' . + (N, + 

+ c“A/47cirtc'* . cosa,.^ [ (N, f- 

>. 1 (N, I (13) 

where denotes the component of the vector (sr, y, z) in the direction of the 
electric vector of the component r, i.e., 

./V ^ X c()s V y cos Kj,, + z cos a.^, 

and a„ denotes the angle between the electric vectors of the components r 
and Sy Le, 

<’oa = cos a^,. cos a,, i cos cos + cos a*, cos a„. 

The terms in the first line of (13) are just those obtained in loc. oit.y equation 
(30), and give rise only to (‘mission and absorption processes. The remaining 
terms (i.e., those in the double summation) were neglected in loc. dt. These 
terms may b(^ dividcsd into three sets :— 

(i) Those terms that are independent of the G’s, which can bo added to the 
proper energy |- SN,7iv,. The sum of all such terms, which can arise 
only when r = s, is 

e^hUnmc^ . (N, H- l)*e 

4- (N, + 

= eHlinmd , S^v^/o,. (2N,. + 1). 

The terms e^/innu? . Svja,. 2N,. are negligible compared with SN^v„ 
owing to the very large (quantity cr, in the denominator, while the terms 
e*A/47wn(?.Sv,/<ir niay be ignored since they do not involve any of the 
dynamical variables, in spite of the fact that the sum Sv,./(i„ equal to 

Jv,. dVf d<o, from (3")i does not converge for the high frequencies. 

(ii) The terms containing a factor of the form ^ whose sum ia 

cos (v,v./a/7,)‘ [N,* (N. + 

= dhl2im<?^r^s^r cos a„(v,v,/<i^.)» (14) 

Those terms, which arc the only important ones in the three sets, give rise to 
transitions in which a light-quantum jumps directly from a state ^ to a state r, 

3 D 2 
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Such truTisitions may be called true scattering processes, to distinguish tliem 
from the double scattering processes described in § 1. 

(iii) The remaining terms, each of which involves a factor of one or other of 
the forms e**'*^'^'*, These terms correspond to processes in 

which two light-quanta are emitted or absorbed simultaneously, and cannot 
arise in a light-quantum theory in which there are no forces between the light 
quanta. The effects of these terms will be found to be negligible, so that the 
disagreement with the light-quantum theory is not serious. 


§ 4 . DiscuHsion of the Emimon and True SaUtering Procem^s, 

We shall consider now the simple emission processes, in order to discuss the 
divergent integral that arises in this question. 8uppc)se a light-quantum to be 
(*mitted in state r, with a simultaneous jump of the atom from the state J — J' 
to the state J “ J", If we label tlie tinal state of the whole system of atom 
plus field m and the initial state l\ the value at time t of the amplitude a,„ of 
the eigenfunction of the final state will be in the first approximation 

(1 - ") / (VV, - W*). (15) 


obtained by putting a*, = 1, = 0 (w k) m equation (2). The only term in 

the Hamiltonian (13) that can contribute anything to the matrix element 
is the one involving whoso (J",Ni'. N/...N/ -f-1...; J', N/, 
matrix element is cA*/(2?t)*c^. jv(J"J')(vr/<yr)*(N/ + 1)*, where i,(J"J') is the 
ordinary (.T"J') matrix element of x,. If there is no incident radiation we 
must take all the N'’s zero, which gives 

.<'V(J"J')(v>,)‘, 

and also 

W* = H,(J') \V„-H.(.nr/*v,. 

Thus 

W„, - Wt = H„ (J") + ftv, - Ho (J') = A Iv, - V (J' J")l 

where v (J' J") — [Ho (J') — IIq (J")]/A is the transition frequency between 
states J' and J", if one assumes J' to be the higher one. Hence from (15) 


e® 




V ,1 — COB 2 tc[v, — V (J'J")]t 

o, [v,-v(J'J0P 


To obtain the total probability of any light-quantum being emitted within 
the solid angle Su about the direction of motion of a given light-quantum r 
with this jump of the atom, we must multiply |a„|* by 3(o/A(i>, and sum for 
all frequencies. This gives, with the help of (3) 




Ao>r 


8(0 


Tr/KT* 






cos2«[v,-v(m]< , . 

[v,-v(J'J")]® ■ ' 
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The* intwgral does not converpfe for the hi^h frequencies. This is due, as 
mentioned in § 1, to the uon-h'gitiinacy of taking only the dipole action of the 
atom into ac(;ounl, which is what one does when one substitutes for the magnetic 
potential in (10) its value given by (12), which is its value at some fixed point 
such as the nucleus instead of its value when? the electron is momentarily 
situated. To obtain the iuterH<*tioii energy exactly, one should put cos 27t 
[%lh — instead of cos 27r0r/A in (11), where is the component of the 

vector (x*, y, z) m the (lirection of motion of the coni|Kjn<*nt r of radiation. 
This will make no appreciable change for low frequencies v,., but will cause a 
new factor cos or sin 27 rv, 4 ^/i*, whose matrix elements t^md to zero 

as V, tends to infinity, to appear in the eo(‘iticienis of (111). This will presumably 
(Wise the integral in (16) to converge when corn^cted, as its divergence when 
uncorri'cted is only logarithmic. 

iVssuiuing that the integrand in (16) has been suitably modified in the high 
frequencies, one secs that for values of ( large compared \Mth the periods of the 
atom (but small compared with the lib' time in onhu* that the approximations 
may be valid) practically the whole of the int«»gral is contributed liy values of v, 
close to V (J' J"), which means pliysically that only nidiatinn close to a transition 
frcqii(?ncy can be? spontancMiusIy emitted. One finds readily for the total 
probability of the emission, by performiiiEr the integration, 

6\uc77r/ic’*, i ./V (J'J") 1 - . (J'J"), 


which leads to the coi rtuit value for Kinsteiu's A coefficient per unit solid angle, 
namely, 


2to7Ac=* . 1 ./V (J'J") 1 ^ (J'J") - 87:V/Ac" . 1 (J'J' 


‘(J'r). 


We shall now determine the rate at which true scattering processes occur, 
caused by the terms (14) in the Hamiltonian. We see at once that the frequency 
of occurrence of these processes is independent of the nature of the atom, 
and is thus the same for a bound as for a fi'i^^ electron. Th(3 true scattering 
is the only kind of scattering that can occur for a free electron, so that we should 
expect the terms (14) to lead to the correct formula for the scattering of radiation 
by a free electron, with neglect of relativity mechanics and thus of the Compton 
effect. 

Suppose that initially the atom is in the state J' and all the N’s vanish except 
one of them, N, say, which has the value N/. Wo label this state for the whole 
system by ky and the state for which J = J' and N„ N/ — 1, = 1 with 
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nil the other N’s zero by m. In the fintt approximation a„ is again given by 
(16), where we now have 

v,„fc = e'hj'inmc'. cw a„ N/*, (17) 


W, 

Thus 

and hence 


Ho (J') + N/Av.. W,„ = H„ (.!') -I- (N; - 1) Av, + Av,. 


W„--Wt-A(v,- vj. 


27rSw‘‘*c® 


cos-a„ 


xr > 1 — cos 27t (v, — V,) t 

i* / VO 

<T,(T, (V, — V,)- 


(18) 

(19) 


To obtain the total probability of a scattered light-quantum being in the solid 
angle Su Wd must, as before, multiply by Sco/Ao, and sum for all 

frequencies v,, which gives* 


^CoSu 


A<d, 


2t:-otV 


COS" y. 


a, J 


i — COH 27t (Vy — V,) t 


(v,-v,)® 


( 20 ) 


We again obtain a divergent integral, of the sainc form as before, which we may 
assume becomes convergent in the more exact theory. We now have that 
practically the whole of the integral is contributed by values of v, close to v, 
and the total probability for tlie scattering process is 


6<o 




5j C08= «„ ^ N; . d'w cos2 . fl 


from (b), where I is the rate of flow of incident energy |>er unit area. The rate 
of emission of scattered energy per unit solid angle is thus 

. cos- 


where aLr» is the angle l>ctween the electric vectors of the incident and scattered 
radiation, which is the correct classical formula. 


* The reason why there is a small probability for the scattered frequency v, differing 
by a finite amount from the incident frequency is because we are considering the scattered 
radiation, after the scattering process has been acting for only a finite time t, resolved into 
its Fourier components. One sees from the formula (20) that as the time t gets greater, 
the scattered radiation gets more and more nearly monoohromatio with the frequency 
If one obtained a periodic solution of the SchrOdinger equation corresponding to permanent 
physical conditions, one would then find that the scattered frequency was exactly equal 
to the incident frequency. 
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§ 5. Theory of Dispersion. 

We shall now work out the second approximation to the solution ot equations 
(1), taking the case when the s 3 rst<;m is initially in the state k, so that the first 
approximation, given by (2) with ^ reduces to 

- Kl + (I - r'* - W*). 

When one substitutes these values for the o^’s in the right-hand side of (1), 
one obtains 


ih/2n. e*'**^'” " «*>'* 

+ S, t;.* (I - <«•- - "*>«•*) ».* / (W» - W*) 

and hence when tny>^ k 


a =io V 

” \ " w„ - \\\ ' \\\ - w* 


+ ^MV,-Wfc W..-W. • 


( 21 ) 


We may suppose the diagonal elements of the perturbing energy to be zero, 
since if they were not zero they could bo included with the proper energy W„. 
There will then be no ternivs in (21) with vanishing denominators, provided all 
the energy levels are difEerent. 

Suppose now that the proper energy of the state m is equal to that of the 
initial state h. Then the first term on the right-hand side of (21) ceases to be 
periodic in the time, and becomes 

{Vmi — S„ iwi’ni / (W„ — Wj)} 27tt/iA, 

which increases linearly with the time. The rate of increase consists of a part, 
proportional to Vut, that is due to direct transitions from state k, together with 
a sum of parts, each of which is proportional to a v„„v^, and is due to transitions 
first from kto n and then from n to m, although the amplitude a„ of the eigen¬ 
function of the intermediate state always remains small. 

When one applies the theory to the scattering of radiation one must consider 
not a single final state with exactly the same proper energy as the initial state, 
but a set of final states with proper energies lying close together in a range that 
contains the initial proper energy, corresponding to all the possible scattered 
light-quanta with difEerent frequencies but the same direction of motion that 
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may appear. One must now determine the total probability of the aystem 
lying in any one of these final states, which is 


where AW^ is the interval between the energy levels. The second term in the 
expression (21) for a„ may be neglected since it alwa}rs remains small (except 
in the case of resonance which will be considered later) and hence 





Vmnl'Hk 

W„ - w. 


^ 2[l--cos27t(W„-Wt)<A] ^„ 

AW„.(W„-W;)* 


If one assumes that the integral converges, so that for large values of t practically 
the whole of it is contributed by values of W* close to Wn, one obtains 




AaW„ 


_V 

“* w„ - Wfc 


( 22 ) 


where the quantities on the right refer to that final state that has exactly the 
initial proper energy. 

We take the states k and m to be the same as for the true scattering process 
considered in the preceding section, so that equations (17), (18) and (19) still 
hold, and AW„ = AAv, = hjar Aw^. We can now take the state n to be either 
the state J = J", N, = N/ — 1, N| = 0 (^ ^ j«) for any J'', which would make 
the process k-^n m absorption of an s-quantum and n-> m an emission of an 
r-quantum, or the state J = J", N, = N/, N, = 1, Nj = 0 (i ^ r), which 

would make k-^n the emission and n->m the absorption. In the first case 
we should have 




and 


W, = Ho(J") + (N.'-l)*v. 
and in the second 


and 




W. = H„(J")+N/Av,4- Av, 


W.-W, = A[v(J'T)-V.]* 

Atv(J"J') + v,]. 


We shall neglect the other possible states n, namely those for which the matrix 
elements come from terms in the double summation in the Hamiltonian 

* The frequency »{J"J') is not neceeMfily pos&Mve* 
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(13), as we are working only to the first order in these terms. (We are working 
to the second order only in the emission and absorption terms, which, as we 
shall find, is the same as the first order in the terms of the double summation.) 
We now obtain for the right-hand side of (22) in which we must take “ v,, 




h 

— cos a,., 
m 


[ v(J-J')-v, ^ v(J-J0 + v. / 



The most convenient way of expressing this result is to find the amplitude 
P (a vector) of the electric moment of that vibrating dipole of frequency v, 
that would, according to the classical theory, emit the same distribution of 
radiation as that actually scattered by the atom. The munber of light-quanta 
of the type r (with v, -- v^) emitted by the dipole P in time t per unit solid 
angle is 


where P, is the component of P in the direction of the electric vector of the light- 
quanta r. Comparing this with (23) (which must first be dividerl by Ao, 
to change it to the probability of a light quantum being scattered per unit 
solid angle) one finds for P, 


' 471" m " '^”1 v(J"J')--V, v(J"J') + v, J 






j)j I 


v(J'T)-f-v, / ’ 


lining (7), where E is the amplitude of the electric vector of the incident radiation. 

We can put this result in a different form by using the following relations, 
which follow from the quantum conditions, 

Sj// [av (J' J") -C. (J" J') - (J' J") (J” J')] - [^r X. - £, Xr] (J' J') = 0 

(26> 

and 

2,// [av (J' J") i, (J" J') - (J' J") J-r (J" J')J = [^ i. - *r] (J' J') 

— ihi2im. cos a,,, (26) 

which gives 

2,., [av (J' J") (J" J') V (J" J') + (J' J") (J" J') V ( J" J')] 

s= . 008 (27) 
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Multiplying (25) by v, and adding to (27), we obtain 

Sj» [*, (J' J")». (J" J') {v (J" J') + V.} + (J' J")(J" J') {v (J" J') - V,}] 


With the help of this equation, (24) reduces to 


= hliiAn . cos Kr,- 


P, 



^ ( a;,(.rr)T,(j"J0 . x,{ynxAyr) \ 

•’"l v(.rj')-v. v(j"j') + v. / 




(28) 


so that the vector P is equal to 

(29) 

where x without a suffix moans tho vector (x, y, z). This is identical with 
Kramers’ and Heisenberg’s result.* 

£n applying the formula (22), instead of taking the final state m of the system 
to be one for which the atom is again in its initial state J = J', we can take a new 
final state for the atom, J — S'" say. The frequency v, for the scattered 
radiation that gives no change of total proper energy is now 


o r.e* ^ (x{S'J")u,{S''S') , X. J'J")x .J"J') 


V, V. - V (J'''J') = V, + V (J''J"') - V (J"J'), (30) 


which differs from the incident frequency v,, .so that we obtain in this way 
the non-coherent scattered radiation. (We assume that this Vr is positive 
as otherwise there would be no non-coherent scattered radiation associated 
with the final state J = S'" of the atom.) In the present case we have 0, 
corresponding to the fact that the true scattering process does not contribute 
to the non-coherent radiation. We now obtain for F„ after a similar and almost 
identical calculation to that leading to equation (24), 


Pr 


^ 1 
Et — 

h v,v. 


i:j„v(j"j')v(j"j"') 

fx,(J'"J")x,(J"J') 
1 v(J»J')-v. 


+ 


a'. 


(J"'J")x,(J"J 
v(rj')-t-V, 



This result can be put in the form corresponding to (29) with the help of 
equations analogous to (25) and (26) referring to the non-diagonal (J"'J') 
matrix elements of [x,x, — x^r] and [x^, — xjb,]. These equations give, 
corresponding to (28), 

[X, (J'"J")x.(J''J') {v (J''J') -1- V,} -f x.(J'"J")X,(J''J'){v(J'T")- V,}] = 0. 


* Kramers and Heisenberg, loc, cti,, equation (18). For previous quantam-theoretioal 
deduotiona of the dispersion formula see Bom, Heisenberg and Jordan, ' Z. f. Fhysik,' 
vol. 35, p. 557, Kap. 1, equation (40) (1926) ; Sohrddinger, loc, etf., § 2, equation (23) ; and 
Klein, foe. eU„ { 5, equation (82), 
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When the left-hand side of this equation is subtracted from the summation in 
{31} one obtains, on account of the relations 

V (J"J') V (J''J''') = V (J"J') [v {J"J') -h V, - V,] 

- Lv {J"J') ~ v.l Iv (J''J') -f- V,] -f- v,v., 

and 

V (J"J') V (J”J'») = [v (J"J"') - V,] I V -h V,] -h V,v, 

which follow from (30), the result 

' v(J"J')-'v, ■' V (J".T')-1-V, I 

in agreement with Kramers and Heisenberg. 

§ 6. 'fhe Case of Resonance, 

The dispersion formula? obtained in the preceding section can no longer 
hold when the frequency of the incident radiation coincides with that of an 
absorption or emission line of the atom, on account of a vanishing denominator. 
One easily sees where a modification must bo made in the deduction of the 
formulae. Since one of the intermediate states n now has the same energy 
as the initial state the term in the second summation in (21) referring to this 
H becomes largo and can no longer be neglected. 

In investigating this case of resonance one must, for generality, suppose 
the incident radiation to consist of a distribution of light-quanta over a range 
of frequencies including the resonance frequency, instead of entirely of light- 
quanta of a single frequency, as the results will depend very considerably 
on how nearly monocliromatic the incident radiation is. Thus one must take 
the initial state k of the system to be given by J = J' and N, = N/, where 
N/ is zero except for light-quanta of a specified direction, and is for these 
light-quanta (roughly speaking) a continuous function of the frequency, so 
that the rate of flow of incident energy per unit area per unit frequency range 
is given by (6). The final state m for a process of coherent scattering is one 
for which J == J' again, and a light-quantum s has been absorbed and one r 
of approximately the same frequency emitted. Thus we have 

W„-W* = A(v,-v.). (32) 

As before, the intermediate states n wdll be those for which J = J" (arbitrary) 
and either the s-quantum has already been absorbed or the r-quantum has 
already been emitted. If we take for definiteness the case when the range of 
incident frequencies includes only one resonance frequency, and this is an 
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absorption frequency to the state of the atom J = J', say, then that intermediate 
state of the system for which J = J' and for which the s-quantum has already 
been absorbed will have very nearly the same proper energy as the initial state. 
Calling this intermediate state I we have 


W,-W* = AK-V.) 


W„ - W, = h (v, - V.) (.S3> 


where Vq is the resonance frequency, equal to [H (.1*) — H {3')]lh. 

In equation (21) we can now neglect only those terms of the secondsummation 
for which n ^ 1. This gives 

Om (v«i W„-Wi 


w,-wa W„-W, w„-w* (' 


which, with the help of (32) and (33), may be written 


«m = (^ I 


Vm»V,L — 
w„-wj A(v,-v.) 

(^0 — v») ^ V, - - Vo V, — V, I' 


We must now determine the total probability of a specified light-quantum r 
being emitted with the abBorption of any one of the incident light-quanta h, 

which is given by S*,, equal to j(Av^)“^|a^|*dv„. To evaluate this 

we require the following integrals 


J 0 (vo — V, 


Jo (v, - 

1 _ g2»<(Pr-l*o)l I _ I 2 


i)® 1 V, - Vo 


— I- 27C (v, — Vq) t — sin 271 (v, — Vq) t 
(v, — Vo)* 


Jo (v, — v.) (Vft — v.) I V, — Vo V, — V, / 

_ rt_ (v, — Vo) < — sin ‘In (v, — Vo) t , .. 1 —• cos 2« (v, — vo) <1 

1“"^ (V, - Vo)*. * (v, - v„)2 j 


(v, — Vo)* 
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for large and with their help obtain, 

V I „ I 2 _ I « V Vmtfink ~ 

A-.|a,.i A-Av, 

, 47 t 2 tc (Vr - V.) < — sin 2 :; (v, — Vb)< 

'■ h* Av. (v,-v,)' 

1 .>T> (.. V i’.«- <'»* \ •■'ki Vi „,12 n(v, - v,)f - Bin 27 i(vr - 


~^ufl 


W„-W*/A»Av.- 


K-v.)* 



where the quantities on the right now refer to that incident light-quantum s 
for which — v,., and R means the real part of all that occurs in the term after it. 

The first of these three terms is just the contribution of those terms of the 
dispersion formula (22) that remain finite, the second is that which replaces the 
contribution of the infinite term,* and the third gives the interference between 
the first two. and replacies the cross terms obtained when one squares the dis¬ 
persion electric moment. One can see tho meaning of the second term more 
clearly if one sums it for all frequences v, of the scattered radiation in a small 
frequency range Vy — on* to Vy + cff* about the resonance frequency Vy (which 
frequency range must be large compared with the theoretical breadth of the 
spectral line in order that the approximations may be valid). This is equivalent 
to multiplying the term by (A and integrating through the frequency range. 

If, for brevity, one denotes the quantity Itt | | 7** by / (v,), the 

result is, neglecting terms that do not incr(*aso indefinitely with t or that tend 
to zero as the a’s tend to zero. 



= /K)(27r<)® Jtc-t 


4-/'(''o)2T:«loga'7«'. 


• It should bo noticed that this second term does not reduce to the square of the / term 
in the summation (22) when Vf is not a resonance frequency, but to double this amount. 
This difference is due to the fact that processes involving a change of proper energy are not 
entirely negligible for the initial conditions used in the present paper, and one such scattering 
process, which was neglected in § 5, becomes in the resonance case a process with no change 
of proper energy and is included in the calculation 
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Thus the contribution of the second term in (34) to the small frequency range 
vq — tt' to Vq 4* ft" consists of two parts, one of which increases proportionally 
to and the other proportionally to t. The part that increases proportionally 
to namely, 

\nf (vo) i:ht)- = \ {in)* j v^iVo, | Av, Av,. t®, 

is just that which would arise from actual transitions to the higher state of 
the atom and down again governed by Einstein’s laws, since the probability 
that the atom has been raised to the higher state by the time t is* 
(2 n)® 1 vj* |®/A* Av,. T, and when it is in the higher state the probability per 
unit time of its jumping down again with emission of a light-quantum in the 
required direction is (2n)®| o,„{|®/A®Av„ so that the total probability of the two 
transitions taking place within a time t is 

Wl%l* W‘|ii»iin|‘ ,^ 

WAV, • i*Av, /l‘Av,A», * 

The part that increases linearly with the time may be added to the contributions 
of the first and third terms, which also increase according to this law. For 
values of t large compared with the periods of the atom, the terms proportional 
to t will be negligible compared with those proportional to t®, and hence the 
resonance scattered radiation is due practically entirely to absorptions and 
emissions according to Einstein’s laws. 


* This result and the one for the emisBion follow at once from formula (32) of loc, eil. 
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The Analysis of Beams of Moviny Charged Particles hy a 

Magnetic Field, 

By W. A. Wooster, B.A., Charles Abercrombie Smith Student of Peter- 

house, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by Sir Ernest Rutherford, P.R S —Received Pebruary 28, 1927.) 

§1. IXTRODVH'TION. 

The practice of analysing beams of charged particles moving with different 
velocities by means of the magnetic fiedd is now well established. Among the 
many important physical quantities which have been determined in this way 
must be included the value of c/?n, the velocities, intensities and charge carried 
by the homogeneous p-ray groups of radioactive elements, the masses of iso¬ 
topes, and, recently,* it has been applied to the analysis of very slow electrons. 
In most of this wwk it has only been necessary to find the energies of the various 
groups of charged particles, and for this purpose no detailed consideration of the 
focussing action ot the magnetic field yrm necessary. Pioblems relating to the 
relative numbers of particles in the homogeneous groups cannot, however, be 
solved without more accurate knowledge of the action of the magnetic field, 
and it was in connection with the relative intensities of the p-ray groups of 
radium B and radium C that the work here described was started. 

In carrying out these calculations, it soon became evident that they had a 
much wider application than simply to the problem to which they owed their 
origin. In addition to furnishing a method of obtaining the structure of the 
line produced by the focussing action of the magnetic field for any kind of 
source of charged particles, these calculations indicate the best design for the 
apparatus containing the source of charged particles. Further, when applied 
to particles which have traversed thin layers of stopping material, the analysis 
leads to a knowledge of the velocity distribution of the retarded particLas. Up 
to the present no method has been devised of finding this velocity distribution 
experimentally, and although the results obtained are only approximate, yet 
they show definitely that the method indicated here is quite practicable. 

There are two ways in which the analysis of a heterogeneous beam may be 
carried out. In one the particles, projected at right angles to the field, are 
deviated through small angles and appear as bands on a photographic plate; 

• K. Cole, ‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 28, p. 781 (1926). 
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whilst in the other, which is alone considered here, the tracks of the particles 
are semicircles, converging to a narrow line C£ on a photographic plate F, 
placed relative to the source of the particles S as indicated in fig. 1. 



• \ 

I \ 

I \ 


Fio. 1. 

It will be observed, on referring to the figure, that the cinde which passes 
through 0, the foot of the perpendicular from S on the plane ABP, atteins the 
farthest distance along the plate from S, all other circles, whether passing 
through AB to the right or left of O, striking the plate nearer to the source than 
C. There is thus, no matter how wide the slit AB, a definite limit to the line 
OE on the side opposite the source, and further, owing to a fortunate property 
of the geometry of the circle, most of the rays are concentrated into this edge. 
The side C of the line CE is thus sharply defined, and since the momentum of a 
given group of particles i-5 proportional to the diameter of the track SC, the 
sharpness of the edge C enables the momentum to be accurately determined, no 
matter how diffuse may be the other side of the line. The well-defined limit 
C is due to the fact that in a magnetic field the moving charged particles describe 
circles and are not influenced by the mechanical construction of the apparatus— 
a fact which explains the possibility of obtaining quite accurate results without 
elaborate apparatus. So long as attention is confined to the energies, momenta 
or masses of the particles, measurements from the source to the sharp edge of 
the line are sufficient; but, when it becomes desirable to obtain the intensities 
of the lines, then consideration must be given to their structure and the influence 
on it of the components of the apparatus. It is the solution of the problem 
of the structure of the line under various conditions which is undertaken in 
the present paper, and it will be seen how a knowledge of the dependence 
of this structure on the disposition and size of the source, limiting slit and 
photographic plate, enables us to find the best arrangement of them. 

It is obvious that there is a close analogy between this apparatus, which 
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by means of a magnetic field separates out into a velocity spectrum, particles 
of the same mass and charge, and the prism or grating spectrometer, which 
analyses light into its constituents. The dispersing agent in the present case 
is the magnetic held, whic;h therefore plays the same role in this instrument as 
does the prism or diffraction grating in optical spectrometers. It is very 
desirable, for simplicity of reference, to give some name to the apparatus indi¬ 
cated in fig. 1, and it would appear ai>pTOpriate, in view of the above, to term 
it a “ magnetic spectrometer.” In the present paper this term will be applied 
to the apparatus whatever may be the nature of the particles deflected by the 
magnetic field or the means of registering their presence. The photographic 
plate is largely used for this purpose as, in addition to providing a permanent 
record, it registers an extended portion of spectrum for a given value of the 
magnetic field. It is, however, often replaced by an ionisation chamber which 
is fixed relative to the source, and to investigate the number of particles of 
different speeds or masses the magnetic field is varied so as to bring successive 
portions of the spectrum over the entrance to the ionisation chamber. Whether 
a photographic plate or an ionisation chamber be employed, it is necessary 
when anything more than the energy of the particles is required to determine 
the structure of the line into which they are focussed. Unlike the form of 
the line obtained with a prism or grating spectrometer, that produced by their 
magnetic analogue is very complex, and it has not been possible to find any 
comprehensive formula expressing its structure under all conditions. Instead, 
however, a method has been devised by which the structure may readily 
be obtained in any given case and also the method of obtaining the best 
experimental conditions. 

§2. The “Magnetic Spectrometer” using a Photographic Plate. 

It will be evident from what has been said above that the key to the solu¬ 
tion of the various problems associated with intensities in the magnetic spectrum 
is the structure of the line produced on the photographic plate. In general, 
the line is too complex to find a general analytical expression which gives its 
form for all sizes of source, limiting slit and radius of track of the particles. 
It is possible, however, to find such an expression if the source be supposed 
infinitely narrow. The effect produced by a source of finite size may then be 
obtained by suitably superposing the effects of a large number of such infinitely 
narrow sources placed parallel to one another and to the length of the actual 
source. The first step in the analysis is therefore to find the form of the line 
due to the very narrow source, and this we now proceed to do. 

VOL. oxiv.—A. 3 » 
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(a) StfWtusre of Line due to an Infinitely Narrow Source. 

It may be ahom by purely geometrical considerations for a track such as 
SAE (fig. 1), the tangent to which at the source makes an angle 6 with the corre¬ 
sponding tangent to the track SOC, that the distance y between the points 
where SAE and SOC strike the plate is given by the equation 

y ~ —^—(1 — cos 6), 

x-j~ 8 

where a; = distance from the centre of the limiting slit to the head of the line 
and 2s — AB = slit-width. 

Since 6 and 2s are not usually greater than 10° and 0*5 cm. respectively nor 
X less than 6-0 cm., this equation may be written 

( 1 ) 

the possible error being not more than about 4 per cent. As the maximum 
error arises for particles which contribute only to the tail of the line, the 
equation (1) is sufficient for our purposes. 

This equation relates to particles which axe fired out at rig^t angles to the 
magnetic field ,* there are, of course, with a source of finite length, many that 
arrive at any one point in the plane OP having traversed paths making at every 
point angles slightly less than 7 c /2 with the magnetic field, say ( 7 t /2 — a) (see 
fig. 2). The velocity of the particles in the direction of the magnetic field is 
V . sin a, and it may bo shown that the distance I moved parallel to this direction 
whilst describing the semicircular track is given by the equation 

I ^ 7tp«. (2) 

The velocity of the particle in the plane at right angles to the field is v. cos « 
and the radius of the track projected on to this plane is p .cos a. These pazticles 
do not therefore attain as great a distance from the source when they strike 
the plate os those for which a = 0, as is indicated in fig. 2. If ^ is this 
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displacement backwards from the head of the line, then by purely geometrical 
considerations it may Imi shown that 

(3) 

This equation holds for all values of 6, within the same limits as before, and 
has about the same acciuracy as equation (1). 

Suppose a plane drawn through the mid-point of the souree at right angles 
to the magnetic field. This plane will be called the central plane, and the line 
in which it intersects the photographic plate the central line. Consider now an 
element of the spectrum line of length (fig. 3) and breadth dl, lying sym- 
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metrically with respect to the central line. The particles entering this element 
from a point at the middle of the source are contained within two “ pyramids,’' 
the corresponding tangents to which at the soiu*ce make equal angles with the 
normal to the plane ABP. These “ pyramids ” are further defined by equal 
angular elements dO, da, the values of which may be obtained from equations 
(1) and (2), thus _ 

1 rfy 


2p-2\/y 


Trp 


The solid angle of the two beams of particles entering this element is thus 


dO. da 
2k 


2pVy 


r.dl. 


The intensity of the line at the centre of the element (dy. dl) is equal to 
the ratio of the number of particles entering the element to the area they 
affect, i.e., 
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Equation (4) given the numba of particles which, starting from the mid¬ 
point of the source, strike unit area of the plate at any point along the central 
line. These particles are, of coiirse, but a small fraction of the total number 
which arrive at this point from all portions of the source. Consider, therefore, 
a point on the source distant I from the central plane ; by equation (2), we know 
that particles from this point for which 6 = 0° strikes the plate at a distance 
from the head of the line equal to ^{, and those for which 6 = 6^ arrive at a 
point distant yi + from the head of the line, where and are connected 
by equation (1). Thus, if these particles for which a is not equal to zero are 
to arrive in the same element {dy, dl) as was considered above, they must strike 
the plate at the same distance y from the head of the line. We may therefore 
write 


For these obliquely directed particles we must substitute y^ for y in equation 
(4). Tims _ 

^ _ 

^ 2p^ Vy — 

rh 

The total intensity due to the whole source is equal to 2 | Idl, where 

Jo 

2L = length of the source. 

By combining equations (2) and (3), we find that 

and therefore, on reduction, 




( 6 ) 


This equation gives the intensity at any point distant y from the head of 
the line along the central line of the plate, due to a source of length 2L, but 
infinitely narrow, and is the starting point for all calculations on sources of 
finite width. 


It is clear that y cannot be 



for equation (6) to be true, and since the 


value of ^ is 


this is equivalent to saying that y < Now from equation 


(6) we know that 


21* 
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and, hence, as y decreases so must the value of I, i.e., less and loss of the sonree 
becomes effective as we apiooach very near to the head of the line. However, 
the amount of the source which is effective will always be such that 


y 




and therefore the total intensity as obtained from equation (6) for points lying 
between the limits y = ^ and t/ -= U will be constant. With the dimensions 
of the apparatus in general use, the value of y at which the equation gives a 
constant intensity lies between 0*008 and 0*001 cm. 

Curves are given in fig. 4 showing how the intensity due to infinitely narrow 



Distance of sourco from slit =3 1*5 cm.; length of source = 1 cm. Distances from head 

of lino in mm. 

sources of finite length vary with radius of curvature. It will be observed 
that the length of the curve over which the intensity is uniform becomes greater 
the smaller the radius of curvature—due to the corteBponding increase in a 
and hence also of ^; further, the intensity of the straight portions of the 
curves vary approximately inversely as p, which is to be expected from 
equation (6), since x is practically equal to 2p. 

(6) The Structure of Liinea dtie to Sources of FinUe Breadth. 

(o) Flat Sources .—The form of the line given by an infinitely narrow source 
bmng ascertained, we may now proceed to find the form of lines due to sooicea 
of finite size by supposing them made up of a number of infinitely narrow 
sonroes placed side by side and parallel to the magnetic field. Consider first 
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the case of a flat source the plaue of which is parallel to the plane of the slit 
and photographic plate. Here we shall have a uniform distribution of the 
narrow sources^ and by integrating between appropriate limits, the area of 
that curve in fig. 4 which corresponds to the jmxticular radius of curvature of 
the rays, we obtain a new curve due to the flat source (see fig. 5 (c )). In general, 
a flat source is not used with its plane horizontal, but its normal is arranged to 
make an angle ranging from 30® to 10® with the plane of the slit and photo¬ 
graphic plate and to point upwards and towards the latter. To find the 
structure of the lines due to such a source we cannot integrate the appropriate 
curve of fig. 4 between ordinates separated by the breadth of the source pro¬ 
jected on the plane AP, because one side of thci source is nearer to this plane 
than the other. The distance x of the head of the line from the centre of the 
slit AB is connected with the distance of the source from the slit, ff (fig. 1), by 
the equation 

= 4p^ — //“, 

and hence 


2xdx 


If the breadth of the source is ^ and the normal to the plane of the source 
nuikes the angle y] with the plane of slit and plate, 


and 


dff -’■ 5 yi 

dx -- — cos 71. 
X 


The intensity of emission of the particles is uniform over the surface of the 
source, and hence we may again obtain the form of the line by integrating the 
appropriate curve of fig. 4 between limits which are separated by the width 
of the source projected on a horizontal plane, less dx, 

• » . oE 

».c., E sin 71 — cos 7). 

X 

In this way the curves (o) and (6) of fig. 5 were constructed. 

(6) Cylindrical Sources ,—Cylindrical sources are placed with their axes 
parallel to the magnetic field, and as in the case of flat sources they may be 
regarded as a number of infinitely narrow sources placed side by side. We 
cannot, however, obtain the intensity distribution in the line due to a oylindrioal 
source by integrating the appropriate curve of fig. 4 between fixed limits, 
because g does not change uniformly as we pass from right to left over the 
source (see fig. 6). If we consider the points tji, etc., on the surface of 
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the source, we observe that each is a certain horizontal distance dy from the 
vertical line, through the middle of the source and also a distance dg vertically 



05 ^ ^ 10 mm 

rjistdocfi from H«ad of Line 


Fro. 5.—Inton«ify Curves for Flat Sourees. 

Difltanoo of source from sht =^1-5 cm.; length of source =» I cm. Anglos made by 
normal to [flat source with plane of photographic plate =» 15°, 30 *, 90°. p *=» 6 cm. 
Slit width = 0*4 cm. 


A B CP 



Fio. 6. 


below the point 7 ) 3 , iii which the plane EF, parallel to AP, intersects the surface 
of the source. If we suppose the cylindrical source to be replaced by a flat 
one parallel to plane AP and passing through tqs, we should then dispose the points 
tji', 7 ),', etc., on this source at a distance 

dy-^dg 

from the point yj,. The cylindrical source is thus equivalent to a flat one with 
a non-uniform emissivity of charged particle, there being more from the edges 
than the middle. The relative position of the curvea due to infinitely narrow 
sources placed at tjj, y],, yj, on the surface of the cylinder are, of course, the same 
as those of y)/, yj,', yj,' on the plane EF, and the resulting intensity is readily 
obtained by a summation of the ordinates of the suporposed curves due to 
infinitely narrow sources at these points. This process was carried out for 
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paxtideB of di&rent radii of cmvatuie and somcea of difierent diametera. The 
reenlta ate given in figa. 7 and 8. 



Jntrnnty Curvoo for Cylindrical Sourcea. 

Biatanoa of aonroo from alit = 1-5 cm.; length of aourre = 1 cm. p — 6 cm. Slit width ■-=■ 0-4 cm. 
£ n diameter of aource (in fig. 7, ( - 0'02). 

The atiuctute of the line produced by a ciroular source is made up of four 
distinct parts AB, BC, CD, DE (fig. 8), and it is interesting to trace their origin. 

The rise AB is produced by the side of the source nearer the plate, and is steep 
because, as we pass from the first effective {lortion toward the top of the source, 
the displacement away from the photographic plate is compensated by a 
diminution in the distance of the source from the slit. After the point B is 
passed, the intensity continues to rise to the maximum C, the first point to 
which the rays from the far side of the source are able to attain. The distance 
of the peak from the head of the line is thus very nearly equal to the diameter 
of the source. After the point C is passed the intensity decreases because 
the rays which pass through the centre of the slit are no longer able to affect 
the plate. At D the edges of the slit begin to cut off the remaining rays, and at 
E this process is complete. The distance from the head of the line A to the 
tail E is given approximately by 



where 20 is the linear angle subtended at the source 1^ the slit AB. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that though the form of the line given both by flat and cylindrical 
sources is so complex, each of the distinct parts has a special significance. 
It has been pmnted out that the sharp edge of the line enables thei energy and 
momentum of the particles to be accurately determined, and it is easy to see 
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that this sharp .edge may be identified with the portion AB of the cuives. 
The total number of particles entering the line is measured by the area under 
the curve, but as this is somewhat difficult to measure photometrically, owing 
to the presence in many cases of a continuous background, the height of the 
peak is generally taken as a measure of the intensity. In the work by Dr. 
C. D. Ellis and the author on the ** Relative Intensities of the ^-Bay Lines of 
Radium B and Radium 0,”'*' the heights of the peaks were measured photo¬ 
metrically, and by means of the results of these calculations they were cor¬ 
rected for the variation of the intimsity of peak with radius of curvature of 
the electron path. The manner in which the curve falls off along CDE is also 
of importance, as it indicates the extent of the homogeneity of the particles 
or whether small satellites to the line exist on the side of low velocity. Thus, 
summarising, we may say that the head of the line determines the energy and 
momentum, the peak the intensity, and the tail the homogeneity of the beam. 

§ 3, ‘‘ Magnetic Spectrometer ” using the Ionisation Chamber. 

It has been seen how the form of the line which is obtained on the photo¬ 
graphic plate may be calculated, and we now proceed to solve the similar 
])roblem which arises when the photographic plate is replaced by an ionisation 
chamber. For any given value, lying between certain limits, of the radius 
of curvature imposed upon a homogeneous group of particles, a certain number 
may enter the ionisation chamber. As the magnetic field is varied the number 
which can enter will also vary, and the problem consists in determining how the 
number of particles entering the chamber depends on the radius of curvature 
and the slit widths above the source and chamber.f The homogeneous par¬ 
ticles will in this case, as in the one considered above, be distributed according 
to the appropriate curve of figs. 6, 7, 8, which in fig. 9 is represented by EF. 



* and Wooster, * Roy. Soc* Rroo.,’ A, voL 114, p. 276 (1627). 
t The dit AB is often placed midway between source and chamber, instead of just 
above the sooroe, but this has a negligible infiuenoe on the form of the line obtained at the 
window cd the chamber. 
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For the radius of curvature corresponding to EF,the number of particles enter¬ 
ing the chamber is proportional to the shaded area of the line. If this area be 
found for all values of p between the limits set by the slit of the ionisation 
chamber, and the areas be plotted against the corresponding value of p, we obtain 
curve (1) of fig. 10. 



Fio. 10. 

X, flouroc infinitely nairow; O, source of 0-05 cm. diameter. 

This curve will be seen to be made up of three parts PQ, QR, RS which occur 
in the following way:—As the radius increases so that E moves from C toward 
D, the area under the spectrum line and the vertical ordinate through C 
increases until, when the tail of the line F has reached C, the shaded area is a 
maximum and we have arrived at the point Q of fig. 10. The whole line EF is 
now entering the chamber, but as E moves still farther toward D, the intensity 
of the line EF decreases, being, as we saw in the previous section, inversely 
proportional to p. This accounts for the slight drop from Q to R. The point 
R corresponds to the case when E has reached D. As the radius increases E 
passes beyond D and less of the spectrum line enters the chamber, until the 
point S is attained, which corresponds to F being coincident with D. A treat¬ 
ment of this problem has been given by Gurney,* which only applies when the 
source is supposed of finite length, but infinitely narrow. In this case the 
spectrum line is much shorter, and the resulting curve obtained with a Faraday 
cylinder as the field is varied is shown by curve (2) of fig. 10. It will be 

* Gurney, ‘ Roy. Soo. Proo.,' A, rol. 109, p. 640 (1925). 
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observed that there is a considerablfi divergence between the form of the curves 
obtained in the two cases. This, however, does not affect the value obtained 
by Gurney for the total number of (i-particles emitted during the disintegra¬ 
tion of one atom each of radium B and radium C, since this is independent of 
the form of the spectrum lino, provided the magnetic field be changed, after 
each count of the numbers of particles in the ratio 9C/SD (fig. 9), as has been 
done by the above author. 

The area under the curve PQRS represents the number of electrons entering 
the ionisation chamber, and it is imiK)rtant to sec how this varies with size of 
slits AB and CD and the diameter of the sourci*. An increase in the limiting 
slit AB merely augments the tail of the line, and this makes the straight portion 
QR shorter and at the same time a little higher. The distance PQ', which is 
<*qual to the distance between head and tail of line is determined, in general, 
both by the value of AB and the diameter of the source, though if AB were 
made very small, PQ' would still be equal to the diameter of the; scnurce. The 
same is true of the third portion of the curve RS, Tf CD is decreased, the 
portion QR becomes smalhir withoxit decreasing its lieight, and when CD is 
equal to the width of the line, there is no straight portion, as Q coincides with R. 
Further reduction of CD sharpens the peak l)ut diminishes the intensity of the 
rays entering the chamber, and finally, when CD is very small, the curve PQRS 
becomes identical with the spectrum line. The most generally useful value 
for CD is that of the length of the spectrum lino EF, for then a good intensity 
is obtained together with a fairly high resolution. The length of the line is 
given by equation (1), which, when AB is adjusted to its best value, is equal 
to twice the diameter of the source. Thus, in general, the value of CD should 
be about twice the diameter of the so\irce. 

Discussion. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have seen how the form of line obtained 
with a ‘‘magnetic spectrometer” may be found under various conditions, 
and it remains to indicate how this information affects the experimental pro¬ 
cedure in general use. It is always desirable to be able to obtain values of the 
energies and momenta of the charged particles which are as accurate as j>ossible, 
and for this, narrow well-defined lines are necessary. The resolving power 
dej>ends on the width of the line and on the radius of curvature. The former 
is constant for all radii of curvature, being approximately equal to the width 
of the source projected on a plane parallel to the plate, and we may therefore 
say that the resolving power is inversely proportional to the width of the 
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source. The lines given by flat sources tipped at appropriate angles are much 
narrower than those produced by cylindrical soiuxes of the same width, as 
may be seen by reference to figs. 6, 7, 8. It is not possible, however, even 
with a very narrow flat source tipped at the most favourable angle, to obtain 
very narrow lines on a photographic plate when the charged particles are 
appreciably scattered in the emulsion of the plate. As an example of this we 
may take the case of one homogeneous group of ^-rays in the spectrum of 
radium B having an energy of one-quarter million volts. Using Ilford X-ray 
plates, the scattering of the particles in the film is such that a lino which would 
otherwise be infinitely narrow becomes 0*2 mm. wide, and for particles of 
higher energy the scattering would, of course, be still greater. In the case 
of positive rays, no such scattering occurs, and here the narrowest lines would 
be obtained with flat-tipped sources. It has been shown earlier that the 
dispersion is proportional to p, and since the width of the line is practically 
constant for all values of p, the resolving power is also proportional to p. 

In many experiments using ^ams of charged particles, there is present a 
continuous spectrum which fogs the plate and renders it difficult to locate very 
faint linos. This difficulty may, to a certain extent, be removed by suitably 
adjusting the limiting slit. The intensity'of the continuous spectrum at any 
point is proportional to the total area imder the line corresponding to a homo¬ 
geneous group of particles striking the plate at that point, whilst the intensity 
of a homogeneous group is measured by the intensity at the peak of the line. 
Thus to increase the line at the expense of the background, it is necessary pro¬ 
gressively to cut ofl the tail until the intensity at the peak begins to be dimin¬ 
ished. This can be done by decreasing the slit width AB to a value wliich will 
now be derived. The head of the line occurs at a point on the plate distant 
2 p from the aide of the source nearer the plate and the peak at the same distance 
from the other side of the source. Now all portions of the source contribute to 
the peak, the rays from the side of the source nearer the plate starting ofl at 
angles ± 6 with the central ray, whilst those from the other side of the source 
pass through the centre of the slit (see fig. 9). Thus if AB be decreased until 
the limiting angles are ± 9, the peak will be in no way aflected. The value of 
0 required for this can be obtained from equation (1) when the diameter of 
the source is substituted for y. A table of values for the optimum slit width is 
given below, in which the distance from source to slit is talmn as 1 *6 cm. 
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p 


Diameter of Bouroo, 


(3 in. 

0-01 cm. 

0-02 cm. 

0-05 cm. 


cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

3 

0-170 

0-241 

0-381 

6 

0-122 

0-173 

0-273 

0 

0-100 

0-141 

0-223 


It has been assumed iii the calculations rd Ihe form of the lines that the 
sources send out charged particles of homogeneous velocities. This is not 
always the case in actual experimental work, owing to some retarding film or 
potential causing the velocities which would otherwise be discrete to have a 
probability distribution about some mean value. If the retardation is pro¬ 
duced by a film of matter of known thickm»ss and dLsposition with regard to 
the source, the method given in the first section may be extended to find the 
form of the line. The source is supposed divided into a number of infinitely 
narrow sources placed parallel to one another, and the lines given by each of 
these are superposed, giving, on addition of the ordinates, the resultant lino 
due to the whole source. This process has been carried out for a source of 
electrons consisting of a very thin glass tube (a-ray tube) filled with radium 
emanation. The p-particles arise from the active material deposited on the 
inner walls of the tube, and are retarded to various extents by the glass walls. 
The thickness of the latter at several points round the tube was found by 
measuring the residual range of the a-particles shot out along the corresponding 
diameters. Allowance was made for the variation in radial thickness of the 
walls and also for the fact that when taking a p-ray photograph with this tube, 
the particles from the edges of the tube have to traverse a much greater thick¬ 
ness of stopping material than those from the middle. The form of line 
obtained by calculating in this way could be made to agree with that found 
experimentally if a certain velocity distribution was assumed for the particles 
emerging from the top of the tube. These particles had traversed approxi¬ 
mately the same thickness and, in agreement with theoretical work by Bohr,'*' 
the velocity distribution ciurve was found to follow a probability law, 
although the numerical values of the exponent did not agree. This was 
not surprising, since the particles producing the p-ray line could have been 

* Bohr, * FhU. Mag.,’ vol. 30, p. 581 (1015). 
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scatterod through large angles in passing through the glass walls of the 
emanation tube, and in Bohr’s deduction only particles which had been 
scattered through small angles were considered. The experimental intensity 
curves used for this calculation were obtained originally for another purpose, 
and the results obtained from them in this connection could only be 
approximate. However, it was quite evident from the analysis that this 
method of obtaining the velocity distribution is quite practicable and is 
important because it is the only method which has up to the present been 
Hitggested. 

Finally, it will be seen that the main purpose of this jmper is to point out a 
method by means of which the “ magnetic spectrometer ” may be used to the 
best advantage. This method consists in first finding the structure of the line 
produced by the apparatus fur certain given conditions of size of source, slit, 
etc., and then modifying them to give the particular form of lino required. 
The structure of the line in any given case can be obtained approximately 
from the curves of figs. 5, 7, 8, and for a more accurate determination the 
method given in § 2 can be employed. 


8u.umary. 

(1) The intensity distribution in the line produced by a magnetic field acting 
on a beam of homogeneous particles is determined 

(а) for a source of particles which is infinitely narrow; 

(б) for sources of various finite widths. 

(2) The conditions under which the analysis of moving charged i)articles is 
most favourably carried out are derived from this structure of the lines. 

(3) The application of this analytical method to the determination of the 
velocity distribution of particles passing through thin sheets of matter is 
pointed out. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my sincere thanks to Prof. Sir Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford for his interest in this work and to Dr. 0. D. Ellis for much helpful criticism. 
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